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INTRODUCTION 


THE theatrical season of which this seventh volume of 
“The Best Plays” series is a record falls with rather a 
definite thud into the just average group. Its highlights, 
if any, were scattered and dim, it indicated no particular 
trend toward new artistic standards nor fell far back 
from such standards as previously have been achieved. 

I find encouragement in the fact that the tendencies 
of the previous season which resulted in the production 
of many plays of a flaring sensationalism, dramas 
bearing heavily upon a rather cheap frankness in the 
treatment of sex themes, were discounted and quite 
effectually squelched by the good common sense of the 
playgoing public. 

Before the holidays I counted a dozen failures of plays 
that had evidently been produced to meet what their 
sponsors believed to be a strong demand for a brutal 
frankness of expression from Freudian bases of argu- 
ment. 

Their producers wasted thousands of dollars in wild 
publicity campaigns to no avail. A small and curious 
public greeted them with avidity, but the greater and 
saner public was not interested. Primarily, I suspect, 
because they were not good entertainments. 

The choice of the ten plays from which excerpts are 
included in this book was again an arbitrary choice, 
representing no more than my best judgment as a pro- 
fessional playgoer. This judgment, I may add, is not 
based entirely upon the literary quality of the plays as 
written drama, but rather upon their fitness to represent 
truthfully the trend and character of the season as a 
whole. 

Of the ten plays, six were of American authorship, 
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three English and one Russian. In the process of 
their selection I considered seriously seven other plays 
which are entitled to such honor as goes with that consid- 
eration. These seven were Maxwell Anderson’s “Outside 
Looking In,” Sean O’Casey’s “Juno and the Paycock,” 
Sidney Howard’s “Lucky Sam McCarver,” Philip Barry’s 
“In a Garden,” Eugene O’Neill’s “The Fountain,” Marcel 
Pagnol and Paul Nivoix’s “Merchants of Glory,” as 
translated from the French by Ralph Roeder, and Daniel 
Rubin’s “Devils.” 

Each of these plays has a definite claim to recognition, 
but none of them is entitled, I feel, to substitution for one 
of the chosen ten. 

The awarding of the Pulitzer prize to Mr. George Kelly 
this season pays deserved tribute to a keenly observant 
study of character and to this author’s superior techni- 
cal proficiency as a dramatist. “Craig’s Wife” was, I 
believe, the most popular choice of a prize-winner the 
Pulitzer committee has yet made. Mr. Kelly barely 
missed winning the prize with “The Show-Off” in 1924, 
and the recollection of his failure then added materially 
to the popularity of his success this year. 

“The Great God Brown,” employing for the first time 
a modernized use of the Greek mask, is so typically 
O’Neill that it stands alone as a contribution to the 
dramatic literature of America. Its spiritual quality 
rather than its dramatic content, I feel, represents this 
writer at his best — a quality, incidentally, that I realize 
I have done scant justice in the brief digest herein 
contained. 

“The Green Hat” may be classified frankly as one 
of the best of the popular successes my collaborator, the 
playgoing public, was pleased to endorse. Michael 
Arlen’s vogue as a novelist was at its height at the time 
of its production, and the play is thoroughly representa- 
tive of what the public wanted at the moment. 

“The Dybbuk” is, in a sense, foreign to our native 
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taste in drama. Yet it was so outstanding a success and 
so finely representative of a type of religious folk play 
that is likely to figure prominently in the drama of the 
future that I consider it entitled to inclusion. 

Channing Pollock’s “The Enemy” is sound drama writ- 
ten upon a purposeful theme. Its plea for a greater tol- 
erance is honest and its thinly disguised but cleverly 
included anti-war propaganda is entitled to such added 
dissemination as we who believe in the theatre as a ros- 
trum, when the author’s inspiration is motivated by a 
helpful and sanely reasoned message, can give it. 

William Hurlbut’s “Bride of the Lamb” is the type of 
drama that plays better than it reads. There is doubt- 
less room for argument as to whether it does or does 
not truthfully reflect the causes and effects of the highly 
emotional religious revivals that flourish in the middle 
western sections of our country. But, granting Mr. Hurl- 
but his premise, it is a holding and in many respects 
an illuminating exhibit of native reactions. 

Marc Connelly’s “The Wisdom Tooth” and John van 
Druten’s “Young Woodley” are characteristic studies of 
growing and expanding youth. Mr. Connelly’s play 
drifts entertainingly into a dreamland fantasy by sending 
a spineless, carbon-copy New York clerk back to his 
childhood in search of the upstanding lad he used to 
be. Mr. Van Druten’s comedy is an honest and free- 
spoken study of those problems of adolescence that 
afflict schoolboys approaching young manhood. 

I have included two of the lighter comedies, Frederick 
Lonsdale’s “The Last of Mrs. Cheyney” and George Kauf- 
man’s “Butter and Egg Man,” both to leaven the list and 
because they most creditably represent the lighter plays 
of their respective classes. “The Last of Mrs. Cheyney” 
is brightly written as to dialogue and unfolds a fascinat- 
ing theatre story of a young woman who tried to be a 
crook and happily became a great and good lady. Mr. 
Kaufman’s “Butter and Egg Man” is essentially a 
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photographic study of Broadway characters written with 
the wit and incisive satire which are its author’s dominant 
gifts. 

With this issue we add the seventh chapter to a cur- 
rent history of the theatre in America, in so far as that 
history can be conclusively written around the record of 
the theatre in New York, Chicago, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. The editor’s thanks are again broadcast to 
the supporting public that has made the continuance of 
the series possible. 

B. M. 


Forest Hills, L. I. 
June 15, 1926. 
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THE BEST PLAYS OF 1925-26 


THE SEASON IN NEW YORK 


JUDGED solely by the physical bulk of its produc- 
tions the theatre season of 1925-26 will go down in such 
history as may later be written of the American stage 
as the most productive of any New York has previously 
experienced. In the matter of creative accomplishment, 
however, it bulks less interestingly. 

There were, by the record, some two hundred sixty- 
three productions of new plays and revivals. Two hun- 
dred and twenty of the plays were new, in fact, and two 
or three dozen of these were successful. But less than 
a half-dozen stand out as distinct achievements serving 
to fulfil any author’s promise or to establish new artis- 
tic standards. 

I do feel that, with “Craig’s Wife,” George Kelly has 
fully lived up to the high expectations aroused by “The 
Show-Off,” and that Eugene O’Neill, who is writing, if 
any man is doing that, with an eye to the spiritual future 
of the theatre rather than seeking primarily to meet 
a commercial demand of the present, has met the prom- 
ise of his career with “The Great God Brown.” 

Channing Pollock, whose dominating ambition at the 
moment appears to be to compose striking dramatic 
variations upon familiar themes, produced in “The 
Enemy” a worthy successor to “The Fool.” Maxwell 
Anderson dug an arresting study of hobo life out of Jim 
Tully’s written observations of the American tramp 
which failed honorably as a comedy called “Outside 
Looking In.” Sidney Howard, who won last year’s 
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Pulitzer prize with “They Knew What They Wanted,” 
suffered a quick and, to me, undeserved failure with 
“Lucky Sam McCarver,” and Philip Barry took defeat 
gracefully with a thoughtful but slightly cloudy drama 
called “In a Garden.” 

Of the hundred and seventy dramatic entertainments 
only thirty-three ran for a hundred performances or 
more. As nothing less than a hundred performances is 
looked upon as a successful record on Broadway, the 
dramas and comedies were no more than a fifth success- 
ful. 

The musical plays did better. There were forty-two 
of them, and twenty were played for a hundred perform- 
ances or better. The chances of failure are, it would 
seem, less with musical plays than with drama. But the 
costs of production are so much higher the chances of 
failure are balanced. 

There were also more revivals than usual. Some were 
important, many were used as stopgaps to fill in where 
new plays had failed. Shaw’s “Arms and the Man,” with 
which the Theatre Guild thought to start a Shaw cycle, 
was the chief success among the resurrections, though it 
created something considerably less exciting than a 
furore. 

At this writing Barrie’s “What Every Woman Knows” 
is still playing and so successful has Helen Hayes been 
in recapturing what we know as the Barrie mood in the 
theatre that I anticipate continued success for the ven- 
ture. In fact it is very likely to lead to the reclaiming 
of the entire Maud Adams repertoire, through Miss 
Hayes, and that will mean much to Barrieites every- 
where. 

The “Hamlet in Modern Dress” was by far the most 
interesting of the experimental revivals, and it naturally 
took on the color and appeal of a novelty. With Basil 
Sydney as the Dane in mufti, as it were, a sack coat for 
Elsinore, a yellow dressing gown for the reception of 
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the players, and what are known as golf togs for the 
burial of Ophelia, the mightiest of the tragedies came off 
not only surprisingly, but inspiringly well to all those 
of us who could, for the occasion, slip the shackles of 
tradition. For a few weeks the response was hearty 
and praise extravagantly bestowed. Then interest began 
to lag. Through Mr. Sydney’s enthusiasm, however, the 
modern Hamlet was kept playing for eighty-eight per- 
formances. 

In February Arthur Hopkins revived “The Jest,”’ with 
Alphonz Ethier and Basil Sydney in the réles originally 
played by John and Lionel Barrymore. Having suf- 
fered two early season failures with the Maxwell Ander- 
son-Laurence Stallings dramas, “First Flight’ and “The 
Buccaneer,” (from both of which we all expected much 
after the full season run of the same authors’ “What 
Price Glory?” ) and a quasi-failure with “In a Garden,” 
despite the appealing presence of Laurette Taylor in the 
leading réle, Mr. Hopkins was in no mood to venture 
with other new plays. 

Walter Hampden returned to his repertoire for 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” after a joint starring season with 
Ethel Barrymore in “Hamlet” and “The Merchant of 
Venice.” Both had expected great things from their 
professional partnership, but it failed to excite the pub- 
lic of either artist. 

Eva LeGallienne courageously began an Ibsen matinee 
season with “The Master Builder” and followed with 
“John Gabriel Borkman” with such success that she is 
this year to attempt a Civic Theatre movement of her 
own, bringing the better drama within reach of the $1.50 
pocketbook. There were also matinee performances of 
“Little Eyolf.” 

There were two revivals of “The School for Scandal,” 
though only one attempted a run. Mrs. Samuel Insull, 
(Gladys Wallis) after twenty yeaxs of retirement and 
social prestige in Chicago, returned briefly to the stage 
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as Lady Teazle. Her production, built for a charity 
campaign in Chicago, was a handsome one, she made 
$100,000 for charity at home, and she was pleasantly 
received in New York. The larger metropolitan public, 
however, was not interested. 

George Tyler, following his successful two-season tour 
of the all-star “Rivals” with a similarly grand venture 
with “The School for Scandal,” proudly brought his 
production into New York for a single Sunday night invi- 
tation performance to show the neighbors what he had 
done. A newcomer, May Collins, was Mr. Tyler’s Lady 
Teazle, and O. P. Heggie his Sir Peter. 

There was a seriously attempted revival of “The Un- 
chastened Woman” which did not come off, a nicely 
staged and soundly proportioned revival of “The Two 
Orphans” with a starry cast, a fine restaging of 
“Tolanthe” under the direction of Winthrop Ames, and a 
slightly burlesqued resurrection of “East Lynne” that 
neither did the Greenwich Village Theatre group much 
credit nor paid them any profit. 

The Players’ Club selected “Henry IV” for its spring 
festival, and Otis Skinner was the Falstaff to the Prince 
Hal of Basil Sydney and the Hotspur of Philip Merivale. 
The Actors’ Theatre revived Wilde’s “The Importance 
of Being Earnest’ with fair success, and the Guild carried 
Shaw’s “Androcles and the Lion” and “The Man of 
Destiny” through sixty-eight performances, but did not 
find the bill a particularly light burden. 

Several of last season’s successes came back for return 
engagements of varying lengths. Al Jolson resumed the 
interrupted run of “Big Boy” and added one hundred 
and twenty performances to his former record. Mr. 
Belasco’s “The Dove,” the Actors’ “Candida,” the recur- 
ring “Blossom Time” and “White Cargo,” and the 
scarlet “Ladies of the Evening” were also newly rep- 
resented, 

Among the minor excitements of the theatre year were 
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the coming of Raquel Meller, the Spanish diseuse, who 
has been flirting outrageously with our eager impresarii 
ever since she became the most popular of music hall 
celebrities in Paris. Years ago she thought to come for 
the vaudeville managers. Later for Morris Gest. Once 
or twice for the Selwyns and at least that many times 
for Florenz Ziegfeld. Finally E. Ray Goetz, whose man- 
agerial activities are limited but whose wife, Irene 
Bordoni, is French, succeeded in inducing the elusive 
artiste to follow a dotted line signature to the steamer 
and thence to America. 

Her opening performance was given a flare of dis- 
tinction by being priced at $25 a seat on the lower floor. 
In spite of which, or because of which, her reception 
was friendly, even cordial, and her popularity grew. 
She gave thirty-two concerts in all, a small symphony 
orchestra playing her accompaniments. Starting west, 
with Hollywood and the cinema farms her objective, she 
duplicated her New York success, at $10 the seat, in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Chicago. 

Mr. Gest, thrilled to his innards by the national furore 
he had created with the Moscow Art Theatre dramatic 
group and later with “The Miracle,” also imported the 
Musical Studio section of the Moscow Art Theatre. He 
did not do so well with this venture, however, until the 
highly modernized “Carmen,” called “Carmencita and 
the Soldier” came into the repertoire. Concentrating 
on this the Russians recovered considerable prestige in 
New York and not a little money on tour. 

For the first time in its twenty or thirty years’ exist- 
ence the Princess Theatre company of Madrid, headed 
by Maria Guerrero and Don Ferdinand Diaz de Mendoza, 
played an engagement in New York, arousing the enthu- 
siasm of Latin Americans and inspiring the respect of 
their American reviewers for their art if not for their 
scenery. 


We also had the incident of Mr. Carroll’s bathtub 
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party, but probably it would be as well if we did not go 
into that until further court decisions establish its classi- 
fication. Starting as a farce, it developed drama and 
was, at last accounts, pointed for tragedy. 

Of the summer shows starting late in June, 1925, “The 
Grand Street Follies” continued through till fall, Mr. 
White’s “Scandals” remained until midwinter, and the 
Shuberts’ “Artists and Models” practically ran out the 
season. Earl Carroll’s “Vanities,” which started July 6, 
is at the moment threatening confidently to fill out a full 
year and go right on with a new edition. 

Aside from these summery affairs the tourist months 
offered little of consequence. August’s first weeks were 
hot and dull. Later the month piled up a list of sixteen 
attractions, including return engagements of Mr. Jolson’s 
“Big Boy” and Mr. Belasco’s “The Dove.” Of the six- 
teen the Shuberts’ “Gay Paree” achieved two hundred 
performances, and “The Girl in the Taxi” stayed on for 
one hundred and three. The others got from four per- 
formances to four and six weeks, and then quietly faded 
away. 

September, as usual, saw the first rush of important 
plays. Thirty-two of one kind and another were offered 
these thirty September days, and they included the sea- 
son’s distance champion, “Cradle Snatchers,”’ Mr. Arlen’s 
“The Green Hat,” which stayed on until March and did 
a tremendous business through the holidays; Mr. Con- 
rad’s “The Vortex,” which was an early season sensa- 
tion but did not last; “Dearest Enemy,” a clean oper- 
etta which surprised many of the Broadway crowd by 
running the season through; “The Vagabond King,” 
which promises to continue as endlessly as did “The 
Student Prince,” and “Sunny” which was, and is still, 
the season’s most consistently sensational success in its 
class. In addition to these outstanding successes the 
month also introduced George Kaufman’s “Butter and 
Egg Man,” the globe-circling “No, No, Nanette,” George 
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Jessel’s venture with “The Jazz Singer,” a Jewish story 
that ran the winter through; Maxwell Anderson’s tramp 
play, “Outside Looking In,” which enthused many people 
but not enough, and the Theatre Guild’s revival of 
Shaw’s “Arms and the Man.” It was in September that 
kK. H. Sothern, giving up Shakespeare in order that Mrs. 
Sothern (Julia Marlowe) might be forced to rest, made 
his reappearance in a modern play, George Middleton’s 
adaptation of Brieux’ “Accused,” and started a season’s 
playing that served him profitably. 

October was dull by comparison. Now again there 
were thirty-two plays offered, which meant that the sea- 
son had averaged thus far better than a play a day. 
Naturally the competition was keen, and the weaker 
attractions began to suffer. Mr. Cohan’s “American 
Born” had a fair start at the Hudson, but the author- 
actor was content with eleven weeks, after which he 
went touring. “These Charming People” brought Cyril 
Maude back for what has been announced as his Ameri- 
can farewell, and he did nicely during a twelve-week run. 

The first real hit of the month was George Kelly’s 
“Craig’s Wife” on the twelfth, followed two weeks later 
by Channing Pollock’s “The Enemy.” The Kelly play 
started slowly and gradually built up a big business 
which was measurably increased with the awarding of 
the Pulitzer prize to this play in the spring. Mr. Pol- 
lock’s war drama began with a rush superinduced by 
early reports of its forcefulness and power, but there 
was a slackening of the pace after the holidays. 

A new Owen Davis comedy, “Easy Come, Easy Go,” 
did nicely and there was a production of a sordid but 
forceful little drama called “A Man’s Man” written by 
Patrick Kearney and sponsored by a better-play group 
called the Stagers. This play threatened to create some- 
thing of a stir but could never quite make it. 

“Young Woodley” started the November list off with a 
hit at the little Belmont Theatre. This study of ado- 
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lescence in an English boys’ school, written by a young 
professor in Wales, John van Druten by name, was 
barred in England because of the frankness of its dia- 
logue. But with a line or two deleted over here, and 
thanks to an exceptionally good performance by Glenn 
Hunter, the play was voted charmingly sentimental and 
genuinely interesting. It continued at the Belmont until 
May. 

“4 week later Ina Claire came in with Frederick 
Londale’s “The Last of Mrs. Cheyney” and there was 
joy in the town. This neatly sophisticated and brightly 
written comedy was still extraordinarily successful as 
this record was being written in June. Eva LaGal- 
lienne also began her revivals, previously recorded, in 
November. 

Two light comedies, “Alias the Deacon” and “Laff 
That Off,” were started with little hope in the breasts of 
their producers that they would get better than an aver- 
age six or eight weeks. But it is now June and they 
are still running. There is a large public that has a 
way of finding out the substantial comedy entertainment 
that amuses it without reference to what any of the bored 
experts may have thought of it. 

There was a good bootleg melodrama called “Twelve 
Miles Out,” which remained for nearly two hundred per- 
formances at the Playhouse, and the Nash girls, Mary 
and Florence, helped Rachel Crothers’ comedy, “A Lady’s 
Virtue,” through a seventeen-week run at the Bijou. 
“Princess Flavia” was staged elaborately at the Century, 
and seemed set for the season, considering the popularity 
of the “Zenda” story that was its inspiration. But the 
larger public tilted its nose and “Flavia” struggled 
uncertainly through one hundred and _ sixty per- 
formances. 

By December the question of success or failure had 
been settled fairly definitely and there were many 
changes. Thirty-four new attractions were offered this 
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holiday month, including three revivals. Among them 
the familiar extremes in entertainment, “The Cocoanuts,”’ 
with the Marx brothers, a riotous hit at the Lyric, and 
“The Dybbuk,” an impressive Jewish religious drama 
which drew the faithful of many races to the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse and thrilled them all. 

Arthur Hammerstein’s fine “Song of the Flame,” with 
a Russian choir of forty voices in the ensemble, was a 
feature of the holidays. “Tip-Toes” a George Gershwin 
musical comedy, sprang quickly to the head of the popu- 
larity list in its division, Jane Cowl began a successful 
season in Noel Coward’s “Easy Virtue,” which in the 
spring she took to London; “The Patsy,” a smart little 
flapper comedy, sidled in unobtrusively, made a star of 
an attractive ingenue, Claiborne Foster, and stayed until 
summer; a second English revue called “By the Way,” 
with Jack Hulburt and Cicely Courtneidge, scored a sec- 
ond English hit at the Gaiety, and a New England char- 
acter study, “One of the Family,” having excited the 
experts not at all, ran on and on and is still running. 

The January period was distinguished by the produc- 
tion of Eugene O’Neill’s “The Great God Brown” at the 
Greenwich Village Theatre and, I think, the forty-sixth 
rebuilding of the Century Theatre roof to accommodate 
another Shubert revue called “A Night in Paris.” Aside 
from these two it was notable principally for its failures, 
which included “The Goat Song” at the Guild and a 
variety of others of less consequence. 

There were red-letter days in February. On one “The 
Shanghai Gesture” with Florence Reed prominently dis- 
played as the proprietress of a Chinese brothel, was pro- 
duced at Martin Beck’s Theatre. On another “Lulu Belle” 
with Lenore Ulric playing with gestures and enthusiasm 
a colored harlot of Harlem, came to the Belasco. On a 
third Marjorie Rambeau fought off a man of evil intent 
in a bedroom in “The Night Duel” and on a fourth a 
French Canadian who had mistaken a Holy Roller’s wife 
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for a reincarnation of the Virgin, excited more or less 
comment at the Maxine Elliott in a play called “The 
Virgin.” 

The first two were enormously successful, but not even 
their trumped-up sex excitements could save the others. 
“The Wisdom Tooth” came in about the middle of the 
month, and served to sweeten the record, and there was 
an amusing comedy of life among the department store 
clerks called “Love "Em and Leave Em.” It was in 
February that Mr. Hopkins revived “The Jest” and Mr. 
Hampden “Cyrano,” and it was in February that Henry 
Miller played his last engagement in his own theatre in 
“Embers.” The play was a failure and Mr. Miller died 
two months later while rehearsing its successor. 

The Lenten days of March were rather drab in the 
theatre, though they did bring forth two dramas of worth. 
One was Sean O’Casey’s play of the Irish revolution, 
“Juno and the Paycock,” and the other William Hurl- 
but’s “Bride of the Lamb,” excerpts from which are in- 
cluded in this volume. There were many failures, the 
most notable of them being that of “Ashes of Love,” writ- 
ten by the Countess of Cathcart and financed by her 
following her sensational adventure in being detained 
and threatened with deportation by the immigration 
authorities as one having been guilty of moral turpitude 
in eloping to South Africa with the Earl of Craven. 
“Ashes” survived one week of polite booing at the 
National and was then packed up and taken home by the 
discouraged countess. 

Another of the undistinguished but amusing comedies 
the people liked, called “Square Crooks,” came in in 
March and played into the summer, and a rough but 
exciting melodrama called “Kongo” was a late and 
reasonably popular entrant. Lew Fields staged a musical 
comedy called “The Girl Friend” for his son, Herbert, 
who wrote the book, and Mrs, John Barrymore (Michael 
Strange) helped the Stagers with a revival of Strind- 
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berg’s “Easter,” and played a principal part with fair 
success. 

Of the nineteen productions made in April, seven were 
revivals, of which mention has previously been made. 
It was a happy month for the Theatre Guild because in 
“At Mrs. Beam’s” these experimental producers found 
their first success. This was the month of Raquel Mel- 
ler’s arrival, which stirred some excitement, and the 
month a bold play called “Sex” was produced in 63d 
Street. Coming as a sort of last straw, “Sex” stimulated 
the slowly awakening interest of the district attorney and 
he again brought his play jury system into action. Four 
or five of the bolder offerings were investigated, and 
certain deletions ordered, but only one play was ordered 
suppressed entirely, a revue frankly called “The Bunk of 
1926.”” The owners took the matter to court and obtained 
a temporary injunction. But, despite the publicity, the 
revue died before action upon the injunction was finally 
taken. 

The Little Theatre tournament, held in May at the 
Bayes Theatre, took on an added interest this year, being 
for the first time an international contest. Backed by 
the British Drama League an organization known as the 
Huddersfield Thespians crossed the ocean as contestants, 
and a second English group from Gloucester Vale also 
entered. 

From this country there were entrants from Dallas, 
Texas, Winston-Salem, N. C., and Shreveport, La., as 
well as a dozen groups from the New York district. The 
Dallas players for the third time carried away the Belasco 
trophy and high honors. 

Within the next few weeks the summer shows were 
well started. “Great Temptations” was at the Winter 
Garden, “The Merry World” at the Imperial, George 
White’s “Scandals” at the Apollo, the “Grand_ Street 
Follies” at the Neighborhood and the Ziegfeld “Follies” 
substitute called “No Foolin’” at the Globe. 
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The season was over if not done with. Some forty 
attractions were still lingering in the lap of a frosty 
spring and with the help of the cut-rate brokers eking out 
an existence of sorts. 

Two hundred and sixty odd attractions offered, includ- 
ing new plays, important revivals and recent favorites 
returned to continue interrupted engagements. Thirty per 
cent of them successful, roughly, and seventy per cent 
failures. That’s show business. 


THE SEASON IN CHICAGO 


By O. L. Haiti 
Editor Chicago Journal 


THE prevalence of absentee landlordism in the amuse- 
ment field in Chicago is a fatal obstruction to whatever 
impulse this city might have toward the origination of 
its entertainment. A play successfully acted in Chicago 
before it is exposed to the critical examination of the 
Kast is hailed as a demonstration of the independence of 
the Midwest, and there follow predictions of a separa- 
tion, if not of a divorce, of the metropolis of the interior 
from the metropolis of the seashore. 

These successes and these predictions are the history 
of the Chicago stage for a generation. There was a time 
when Chicago was lightly fettered by New York, but 
that time ended with the organization of the producing 
and booking syndicates, which slipped their benevolent 
shackles upon the wrists of the Drama and of Song and 
Dance on these back trails. Now we are but a market 
for, not a manufacturer of, the shining gimcracks of the 
playhouse. We face eastward when we pray for the 
drama’s nepenthe; our orisons are directed to Shubert 
and Erlanger, and in them and their brethren we put 
our trust. 

They have some difficulty in keeping filled with prime 
delights just less than a score of theatres in this interior 
capital. When their wares are worthy they prosper here, 
for the people huddled by the sweet waters of Lake 
Michigan do not speak in vain boasting when they declare 
themselves great friends, if not ardent lovers, of the 
Drama and all its variants. But when the wares are 
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not worthy this public evinces a rude lack of hospitality 
and a congestion of its generosity. It delights in the 
Chicago success, and these mount to a considerable num- 
ber in the course of a season. But once examined they 
are found to be spuriously labelled nine times out of 
ten, for the manager and his “angel,” his scenery and 
his actors, his script and his press agent are all found to 
be of New York, and more significantly still, New York 
is his goal. It comes to this: That no New York manager 
produces for Chicago, but that he looks upon a railroad 
center of more than three million inhabitants as a dog 
town in which, if he is lucky, his show may run for six 
months or a year. 

It was the custom of a lamented great producer, as it 
is the custom now of some other worthies, never to bring 
to this mid-region a play without hailing the peasantry 
as his kinsmen and declaring an intention of taking up 
a permanent residence among those who so well appreci- 
ate the good, the true and the beautiful. Each new 
generation of theatregoers — and there is one every six 
or seven years — accepts this harmless buncombe for 
a thousand times more than it is worth, but one who has 
gone through a quarter of a century of purple pronuncia- 
mentoes knows their worth and their purpose, for he 
realizes that for as long as this is one nation, and for 
as long as Chicago and New York both accept, in a 
measure, the law as it is handed down in the District of 
Columbia, one city will be the originator of the great 
bulk of theatrical produce, and the other a consumer, 
with, however, an unappeasable and ever more voracious 
appetite. 

Into Chicago in the past season have wandered a 
number of roving plays with which New York had no 
acquaintance, and perhaps not even any suspicion of their 
existence. The beginning of the season saw several of 
these “Chicago shows” on exhibition; midseason brought 
more; the end of the season came with half a dozen of 
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them in performance. Some will cross the Hudson in 
due course, but others will eke out a lean existence on the 
byways of the great basin. All these plays which were 
born with the slightest prospect of ever escaping the 
confines of Chicago’s quadrangular loop were played by 
peripatetic New Yorkers, were written, cast and financed 
chiefly by persons to whom Pittsburgh is a western city, 
and lived their few or many nights and afternoons here 
with a heartache for the Atlantic littoral. 

Yet Chicago, as the second best theatrical auction block 
in America, finds its place in a year book to report activi- 
ties of which tidings may not have spread far and to 
pronounce its verdict upon an assortment of specimens 
of the dramatic art. The season consumed about ninety 
plays and musical shows. Outstanding engagements were 
those of “The Miracle,” “The Dove,” “What Price 
Glory?” “Rain,” “They Knew What They Wanted,” 
“Pigs,” “Old English,” “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” 
“Castles in the Air,” “The Student Prince,” “Kid Boots,” 
“Big Boy,” “The Judge’s Huband,” “Close Quarters” and 
“Louie the Fourteenth.” 

A curious train of misfortune brought interruption 
to the engagement of three of the most successful of the 
lyric entertainments of the year when the illness of Eddie 
Cantor and Al Jolson and an accident to Leon Errol 
halted respectively “Kid Boots,” “Big Boy” and “Louie 
the Fourteenth.” In the case of “Big Boy” the intake 
at the time of suspension was the largest in the history 
of Chicago for an exhibition of lyric folly, the receipts 
averaging $42,000 a week. There were other sudden 
suspensions, but in these cases the ailment was in the 
play —“The Fascinating Devil,” “The Duchess of Elba,” 
an adaptation by Avery Hopwood of one of Rudolph 
Lothar’s essays in indelicacy; “The Love City” and other 
examples of dramaturgic futility the titles of which were 
unknown before they came and forgotten immediately 


they collapsed. 
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What with coming and going, with success and failure, 
with blizzards and taxes, with the flu and the movies, 
with starry casts and skinned casts, with prices moderate 
or prices high, with skillful management and with shoe- 
string speculation, 1925-26 was an average season, 
neither richer nor poorer, more serious nor more silly, 
graver nor gaudier than any other season. It was given 
an exotic tinge by the presence of Max Reinhardt’s pro- 
duction of the cathedral spectacle, “The Miracle,” by 
the coming of Nemirovitch-Dantchenko’s singing and act- 
ing Russians to perform with moderate appeal in “Car- 
mencita and the Soldier” and the “Lysistrata,” by the 
flying visit of that gifted daughter of Iberia, Raquel 
Meller, and by the protracted visit of a Chinese grand 
opera troupe, which held forth in a little South-side 
hideaway. There was a constant inflow of plays English 
and French, new and old, ranging, on the side of Albion 
from Noel Coward’s “The Vortex” back to Mr. Sheridan’s 
“The School for Scandal” and from Mr. Sheridan’s “The 
Rivals” down to Michael Arlen’s “Those Charming 
People.” Two London revues, Charlot’s and Jack Hul- 
bert’s, came to bask a little while in the glow of merited 
favor. Edward H. Sothern, lone-starring in Eugene 
Brieux’ “L’Avocat,’ in which he traversed in accents 
Shakespearean an interesting disquisition on the ethics 
of the legal profession in France, found a happy wel- 
come; a rather formidable constellation of starry players 
lifted the season to one of its peaks with admirable pro- 
jection of “Close Quarters,” the A. E. Thomas adapta- 
tion of “The Demi-Monde” of Dumas fils, and then as a 
further bow to the historic French these self-same players 
revived, after some reorganization, Margaret Mayo’s 
translation of Victorien Sardou’s “Divorgons.” Eva Le 
Gallienne, with worthy zeal devoted to a somewhat doubt- 
ful cause, made obeisance to the dating Ibsen and acted 
his “The Master Builder” and “John Gabriel Borkman.” 
Bertha Kalich made in this marketplace her return to 
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drama in the vernacular, via translation, and gave, with 
admired assistance, a chain of performances of Suder- 
-mann’s aging “Magda.” Came, also, “The Dybbuk.” 

The foregoing comprise almost all the drama of 
foreign derivation set upon the Chicago stage in the 
season, save a succession of plays acted by the resident 
company at the new Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial 
Theatre, where Thomas Wood Stevens is the master of 
a numerous band of players, professional and under- 
graduate. This “advanced” theatre had its ups and downs 
during its maiden season, but its achievements were 
sufficient in number and in quality to promise a shining 
future. The Goodman Theatre is a subterrene playhouse 
on the lake front, adjoining the Art Institute, with which 
it is affliated. It was erected by Mr. and Mrs. William 
O. Goodman of Chicago to the memory of their son, 
Kenneth Sawyer Goodman, who died during the World 
War while serving as a lieutenant at Great Lakes Naval | 
Training Station. Young Lieutenant Goodman had been 
active in various “little” theatre movements in this city, 
and the short plays written by him for such theatres are 
well-known throughout the nation. No American youth 
could have a finer monument than this theatre, which 
widely departs from the playhouses of conventional 
design. Its dome-lighted stage is as “modern” as inge- 
nuity could make it; the auditorium, without an aisle to 
herd the spectators into sections, is entered from either 
side from wide corridors which lead from the classic 
memorial hall, and there is an art gallery in which hang 
several of the world’s treasures in the form of theatrical 
portraiture. 

The company at the Goodman began its season and 
its history by making the first American production of 
John Galsworthy’s “The Forest,” a play of corporate 
greed and colonial exploitation, told in the terms of a 
tropical melodrama in which a band of English explorers 
are sacrificed to the desire to subjugate a tribe of African 
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savages. This play demonstrated at once the wholly 
professional quality of the Goodman’s organization when 
it came to creating a mise-en-scene, a task in which the 
company had the collaboration of Herbert Bradley, just 
returned from his exploration of the gorilla country in 
Africa. 

The Goodman Theatre turned later to an exacting 
schedule. It gave the first American performances of 
Sierra’s Spanish comedy, “A Romantic Young Lady,” 
staged Mary Aldis’ dramatization of John T.. Mc- 
Cutcheon’s narrative cartoons, “An Heir at Large,” with 
cartoon scenery and with intentional caricature; pro- 
duced for the first time on this continent Georg Kaiser’s 
curious and futile “Gas”; played Moliere’s “Don Juan” 
with exquisite relish and coupled it with Shaw’s “The 
Man of Destiny”; added Alexandra Carlisle to the com- 
pany as a guest star to act the name part in Masefield’s 
“The Tragedy of Nan” and recruited Whitford Kane to 
stage and to act Bottom in a revival of Shakespeare’s 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

The other new theatre of the season was The Four 
Cohans, erected by George M. Cohan on the site of the 
historic Grand Opera House as a memorial to his famous 
family. Here is one of the finest playhouses on the 
continent, dedicated at the season’s end with a play 
written for the occasion by the builder of the theatre and 
called “The Home Towners.” This is a comedy of con- 
trasts, in which Mr. Cohan opposes an Indianian who has 
become a rich New Yorker to an Indianian who has 
remained upon his native heath. The adopted New 
Yorker, on the eve of closing his bachelorhood by mar- 
riage to the daughter of a lower middle-class family, 
invites his old friend to act as his best man, but the old 
friend, sensing the situation, yet partially misinterpreting 
it, endeavors to break off the match. This is a variant 
of the David and Jonathan theme, and it would appear 
to be the author’s wish to demonstrate that old friend- 
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ships are sounder than new loves. The play reveals 
Cohan in a new mood, for it is far more serious than 
“most of his works. Though not a work of high dis- 
tinction, it is filled with evidence of the dramaturgic skill 
of its author, and of his accurate observation of human 
nature. The play successfully restored William Elliott 
to the stage after he had been caught here in a debacle 
through attempting starship in one of the season’s worst 
plays, “The Naked Man.” 

Another play with which Chicago was converted this 
season into a “producing center” was “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes,” a saucy and somewhat gaudy comedy extracted 
by Anita Loos and John Emerson from the former’s 
popular story about two gold-diggers of tender years and 
deadly technique. It has been a great favorite with 
seekers of light entertainment. Still another “Chicago 
play” is William Anthony McGuire’s “If I Was Rich,” 
tailored to the pigmy form of the junior Joe Laurie, 
whom it translates from a song and dance man into a 
first rate actor of the Ernest Truex type. The play is a 
remarkably keen transcript of the life of a young mar- 
ried couple out of funds, the husband as honest as the 
day is long, the pretty wife a deceptive minx who accepts 
the charity of her employer. The play introduces to 
the stage the new character of the radio broadcaster, a 
bumptious individual who calls himself the Voice of 
Broadway, played to perfection by Ray Walburn, who 
acted “The Show-Off” in Chicago. In many respects 
this is McGuire’s best contribution to the theatre. 

“Out of the Night,” a spring production, is a linger- 
ing memento of the erstwhile epidemic of mystery plays. 
It is the invention of Harold Hutchinson and Margery 
Williams and has considerable vitality. Yet another play 
staged here and sent on its way after a protracted en- 
gagement was William Hodge’s “The Judge’s Husband,” 
perfectly fitted to its starring author, and representing, 
in the crucial act, by far the best playwriting Hodge ever 
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has done. Walker Whiteside, who writes for himself 
under the nom du guerre of Gordon Kean, provided him- 
self with another melodrama of Oriental flavor for his 
spring emergence. The play is “The Arabian” and in- 
volves an aristocratic Englishwoman with an eloquent 
nomad of the Egyptian desert. It is pictorial and pictur- 
esque and will serve its author on his far travels. The 
Rachel Crothers play, “A Lady’s Virtue,” produced here 
and later forwarded to New York, was only moderately 
successful in its bid for midwestern applause. 

The pinnacle of accomplishment in the Chicago field 
in the season was the staging of “Castles in the Air,” a 
blend of musical comedy and operetta, with an admirable 
libretto by Raymond Peck, a notable score by Percy 
Wenrich, and a performance rarely matched on the lyric 
stage. This divertimento is of a strain which never fails 
to strike the fancy of all sorts and conditions of play- 
goers, and it appears to be destined to go round the world. 

Further novelty has been provided during the season 


“by the policy pursued at two theatres having resident 


companies engaged in the production of plays already 
acted in New York but unknown here. The Adelphi 
Theatre company gave a new play every two weeks — 
“Lawful Larceny,” “No More Blondes” and “The Jury 


Woman” among them — until it encountered Lynn Star- 


_ ling’s “Weak Sisters,” which built into a run and upset 
the fixed policy. Elisabeth Risdon was the all-season 
leader of the company. 


The foregoing catalogue of excitements having been 
composed, the compiler now comes to the task of nam- 
ing the ten best dramatic entertainments of the season, 
avoiding admirable revivals. The ten named were not 
necessarily the most successful, but the most worthy. 
The list: 

“The Miracle” “Desire Under the Elms” 

“Rain” “They Knew What They 

“The Dove Wanted” — 
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“What Price Glory ” “Accused” 


“Young Blood” “Old English” 
“The Dybbuk” 


The ten weeks’ engagement of “The Miracle” was three 
weeks too long, but was enormously profitable for several 
weeks. “The Dove” led all plays in long-continued 
prosperity, though “Pigs,” a gay comedy, followed close. 
“The Dybbuk,” “Desire Under the Elms” and “Young 
Blood” fared not well, and “What Price Glory?” came 
short of expectations as a popular play. “The Student 
Prince,” an operetta, lingering from the previous season, 
broke all Chicago records for consistent income, making 
perhaps a larger profit than the combined earnings of 
eight plays in the foregoing list. The exceptions are “The 
Miracle” and “The Dove.” 


THE SEASON IN SAN FRANCISCO 


By Grorce C. WARREN 


Dramatic Editor San Francisco Chronicle 


THE San Francisco theatrical year beginning June 1, 
1925, and ending May 31, 1926—there is no closed 
period because weather conditions are as good in June, 
July and August as in December —has been notable 
chiefly for the long runs of several attractions. 

Henry Duffy set the pace with a run of twenty-three 
weeks (342 consecutive performances) of Avery Hop- 
wood and David Gray’s comedy, “The Best People” at 
the President Theatre. This run had the greatest number 
of performances ever known in San Francisco. Its weeks 
were equalled by “White Collars,” produced by Frank 
Egan, which also rolled up twenty-three weeks the season 
before, but there were many fewer presentations of the 
comedy. 

“The Student Prince,” did ten weeks in two engage- 
ments, and “Rose-Marie” eight. The Duncan Sisters, with 
a previous record of eighteen weeks for “Topsy and Eva,” 
which was originally produced here, came back for six 
weeks, and played to $146,000 in that time. “What Price 
Glory?” produced by Louis Owen Malcolm with Emmett 
Corrigan and William Davidson as Flagg and Quirt, ran 
for eight weeks, and there were numerous four and six- 
week engagements. 

Leon Gordon’s “White Cargo” also had a rather ex- 
tended life, eight weeks altogether, at the Wilkes Theatre. 

Eleven plays had first productions in San Francisco 
and the surrounding towns, but not more than three of 
them will probably ever be seen on Broadway. Another, 
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called “Pig Iron” here and “Down Stream” in New 
York, where it failed absolutely, was no more success- 
ful in this city. Roberta Arnold and Rex Cherryman 
had the leads. The play is the work of Alexander E. 
Herman and Leslie P. Eichel, two newspaper men of 
New York. This play was done here at the Wilkes 
Theatre, October 18, 1925. 

The first of the new plays to have production here 
was “Smiling Danger,” written by Oliver White, news- 
paper man, and presented by Frank Keenan. It was 
done at the Columbia Theatre, August 10, 1925. 

September 14, Roberta Arnold and Rex Cherryman 
were seen in “Playthings,” a comedy of New York life 
written by the Hattons, Frederic and Fanny. Sophisti- 
cated; a bit sordid and possibly unpleasant, it had the 
brilliant dialogue one expects in plays from the Hatton 
laboratory, and probably with some one else as the 
Lesbian siren of whose attempt to reach level earth the 
play treats, it might go in New York. Miss Arnold was 
absurdly cast as a “plaything,” her incisive speech and 
businesslike demeanor stamping her always as an inde- 
pendent woman; never a clinging vine. 

A cast made up of motion picture players made a pro- 
duction of “Passions,” by Mrs. Alice Barney, of Wash- 
ington and Hollywood, at the Columbia Theatre, Febru- 
ary 15, 1926. It held on for two weeks, at Mrs. Barney’s 
expense, she financing the venture. The first-night audi- 
ence laughed at the “big” situation. Comment unneces- 
sary on this one. 

Of more importance and permanence was the produc- 
tion, March 21, at the President Theatre, of Arthur Good- 
rich’s comedy, “You Don’t Understand,” which deals in 
humorous fashion with the opinion the modern girl has 
of man’s occupations, and his contempt for her house- 
keeping duties. 

This play settled definitely the fact Goodrich had a 
very big part in writing “So This Is London,” for which 
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so much of the credit has gone to George M. Cohan. 
The technique and method are exactly the same, even 
to the visions. “You Don’t Understand” had a cordial 
reception, but did not run long. 

At the Oakland Auditorium, May 26, the Oakland Civic 
Opera Company made a stock production of “Hello 
Havana,” musical comedy with a book by Roy Atwell 
and Harvey Thew, who also wrote the lyrics, and music 
by Lou M. Gottschalk. Atwell was trying the piece out 
for use next season. It looks very good; has an idea 
and the music is rather above the average for this sort 
of entertainment. 

Atwell based his plot on a happening that concerned 
him personally, when some years ago Booth Tarkington 
and Harry Leon Wilson shanghaied him on board a ship 
bound for Cuba. His hero in “Hello Havana,” who has 
an engagement to elope with a Vassar girl at ten o’clock 
in the morning is carried on board a Cuban boat, drunk, 
and wakes up at sea. It happens the girl has also been 
kidnapped by agents of her father, a planter in Cuba, 
so there are meetings and dodgings and other doings of 
comic and romantic nature on board, and a fine tropic 
background on the plantation for the final act. 

Community and Little Theatres, and schools made half 
a dozen original productions, one group under Ben 
Legere, testing Edmond McKenna’s satire on Greenwich 
Village, “The Red Knight,” which has been announced 
several times for New York presentation. It was so 
feeble in performance one could not judge its effect with 
a professional cast. 

Mrs. C. D. von Neumayer’s “Half Loaves” had a single 
performance in Berkeley, done by members of The 
Playshop, a body of students of the theatre among the 
professors at the University of California and others in 
the college town. The organization is the outcome of 
a lecture engagement of Professor George Pierce Baker 
at the university in 1924. 
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its two seasons its members have written, staged 
and acted twenty-seven one-act plays and this one full 
length drama of Mrs. von Neumayer, whose husband is 
at the head of the English department. The play is 
modern in mood and feeling and gives promise of really 
fine things from its author. 

Also in Berkeley, where several bodies of semi-ama- 
teur actors are carrying on, a production of Everett Glass’ 
tragic drama, “Boabdil, King of Granada,” was made. 
It had the customary six performances and then faded 
from sight. 

Passion Sunday saw the production at the Capitol 
Theatre, San Francisco, of “The Tree of Kerioth,” a 
play dealing with Judas Iscariot, written by Brother Leo, 
head of the English department of St. Mary’s College, 
Oakland, and acted by student players. The view of 
Judas taken by this churchman is that he was not the 
fiend incarnate one usually sees him represented, but an 
erring man. The play is not exactly an apology for 
the arch betrayer, but an attempt at understanding him 
and his action from the human angle. 

Clay M. Greene, veteran playwright, critic and former 
Shepherd of the Lambs, an alumnus of the Jesuit Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara, wrote for that institution a play 
to be given on its Diamond Jubilee. Greene wrote “The 
Passion Play of Santa Clara” for the golden anniversary 
of his alma mater, in 1901, presenting the play to the 
university, which has since collected quite a sum in 
royalties from other church bodies. 

His Diamond Jubilee play is based on the life of Paul 
the Apostle. Greene called it “The Weaver of Tarsus,” 
but in the performance at the University, May 13, the 
words “of Tarsus” were dropped. 

Greene said of this play it was probably the last big 
work he would do. He is seventy-seven years old. 

“The Weaver” shows Saul of Tarsus as a raging enemy 
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of the disciples of Jesus, his conversion and renaming as 
Paul, his ministry, some of the miracles, and his going to 
death in Rome. 

An interesting, and rather unique event, was the pro- 
duction of a two-act comedy, “La Folie de M. Peru,” the 
work of Maurice Charles Renard and Henri Jacques, 
Paris playwrights, at the hands of Andre Ferrier and 
his company of French players, Wednesday night, June 2. 
This comedy was written for Ferrier to produce at his 
tiny French Theatre here, and closed its sixth season. 
The authors were war comrades of Ferrier. The comedy 
had four performances before the closing of the theatre 
for the summer. 


THE SEASON IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
By Marcaret S. CARHART 


THIS has been an excellent year in Los Angeles for 
musical comedy. “All for You” was the first new pro- 
duction of the year. This music by Arthur Freed and 
book by George V. Hobart and Charles Grapewin, was 
so successful that it played to good houses for most of 
November and December. “Patsy” by Ingleton and Clif- 
ford Grey, had its American premiere on March 8, and 
continued to be a favorite until the end of May, when 
it moved on to San Francisco. In January and early 
February we had a treat with “The Love Call” by Franz 
Lehar, the lead in which was sung by Grace La Rue. 
Aside from the few performances by Geraldine Farrar, 
this was the first production in America. It ran, however, 
for only six weeks, a much shorter run than it had in 
Europe. 

At the present time — June, 1926, “Nancy” by Jean 
Schwartz and William H. Clifford, is the most popular 
musical comedy in town. It was written specially for 
Nancy Welford, who made a strong impression in Los 
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Angeles last year in “No, No, Nannette.” Besides these 
new plays we have hummed and sung to “No, No, Nan- 
‘nette,” “Lady Be Good,” “Little Nelly Kelly,’ “The Stu- 
dent Prince,” and “Naughty Cinderella.” 

The second characteristic of our dramatic year is the 
increased number of long runs. As a hold-over from 
last year, “White Collars” ran on well over a thousand 
performances before it made way for “Charm.” Aside 
from this second “Abie’s Irish Rose,” the record is held by 
“White Cargo,” which played to capacity houses for nine- 
teen weeks, requiring two return engagements to meet the 
popular demand. Its nearest rival was “Desire Under 
The Elms,” which had a checkered experience here. The 
entire cast was arrested and tried for the production of 
indecent drama. Newspapers, clubwomen and critics dif- 
fered in their opinions as radically as did the jury, 
which was unable to reach a decision. Before the case 
came up for retrial, the run was over. Tickets were 
frequently at a premium for both these plays. The 
staging of “Desire Under The Elms” was not only the 
most interesting of the year, but was also very artistic. 
“Weak Sisters,” a close third, has proved very popular 
with the usual stock company audiences. 

Three Pulitzer prize plays have aroused much com- 
ment here this winter. “Hell Bent For Heaven,” the 1924 
play, was very effectively given in December, but failed 
to please holiday audiences. The change of the denoue- 
ment to a happy ending seemed a mistake, both artistic- 
ally and popularly. “They Knew What They Wanted,” 
the 1925 play, with Marjorie Rambeau as Amy and 
William Burress as Tony, is one of the most satisfying 
offerings of the year. Mr. Burress has made a great 
success in the part of the naturalized Californian. 
“Craig’s Wife” had a good run, as played by the 
Morosco Stock Company, before it was announced as 
the year’s favorite, and awarded the Pulitzer prize for 
1926. 
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Two war plays have drawn large houses this season. 
“What Price Glory?” ran for almost two months at the 
“Playhouse.” On Armistice Day the house was filled 
with members of the American Legion, who enjoyed to 
the full many details lost to the usual civilian audience. 
It was followed within a few weeks by Lionel Barry- 
more in a splendid production— “The Copperhead.” 
Artistically, this was the greatest triumph of the year. 

“Whispering Wires” and “The Gorilla” have been our 
best melodrama. Both were produced with great realism; 
“The Gorilla” sent some members of the Saturday 
matinee audiences into hysterics. 

Besides these outstanding plays many others have had 
good short runs. “The Sap,” “The Show Off,” “The Fall 
Guy,” “The Goldfish,” “Rolling Home,” and “Ma Pet- 
tingill” have all done well. 

Outside of Los Angeles, the year has been a good 
one in Southern California. In May, Hollywood opened 
its new El Capitan house for spoken drama with “Char- 
lot’s Review,” which is still, in June, drawing good 
crowds. 

Hats off to Santa Barbara! In spite of the disaster of 
last July, the Community Arts Association of Santa 
Barbara has kept its theatre running regularly. Even 
now many people fear to trust themselves inside a large 
building; as a consequence only comedies have been 
offered at Lobero this year. 

Their performances this season include: “Merton of 
the Movies,” “Wappin’ Wharf,” “A Kiss for Cinderella,” 
“Minick,” “Seven Keys to Baldpate,” “Three Live 
Ghosts,” “The School for Scandal,” “Mary the Third,” 
and “Prunella.” Mr. Colin Campbell Clement, the 
director for 1925-26, says: “This year we have endeav- 
ored to keep the standard of our productions as high as 
possible and at the same time to make the theatre wholly 
community. During the season no player has been given 
a leading part more than once.” 
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The results of this policy can be seen in the general 
interest in this theatre shown by the public. 

The Pasadena Community Playhouse has had a very 
interesting and successful year, with the usual run of 
eleven performances for each play. They have produced 
a noticeably large number of new plays this season, 
among which the most important is probably “Pharaoh’s 
Daughter,” by Allison and Ethelean Tyson Gaw. This 
drama was, artistically and financially, one of the suc- 
cesses of the year. This was followed in November by 
“The Main Thing” by Nicolas Everynov, which was later 
played in New York by the Theatre Guild under the title 
of “The Chief Thing.” “The Devil in the Cheese” by 
Tony Cushing was the second offering in November. 
“Head Acres” by Colin Campbell Cooper, a burlesque 
melodrama, still causes a smile with those fortunate 
enough to see it. In May, a group of dancers evolved 
“A Soul for Mary Jane,” a mimo-dance, from the 
stories of Lord Dunsany and Hans Christian Anderson. 
The dancing was excellent and the accompanying reading 
was certainly a dramatic novelty. Several one act plays 
have also had their original production there: “A Cup 
of Cold Water,” by Mildred Marsh, “There Was a Prin- 
cess,” by Marion C. Manly, and “Amaranth,” by Conly 
Keeney. 

The Playhouse has been even more fortunate in pro- 
ducing many plays for the first time in the West. In 
this list should be mentioned, first of all, “Hassan,” 
which was the biggest success of the year from the point 
of view of the box office, and which ran for sixteen per- 
formances. Others were “The Lady Of The Lamp,” “To 
The Ladies,” “Tweedles,” “The Green Goddess,” “The 
Swan,” “The Show Shop,” “You and I,” “The Makro- 
poulus Secret,” “Hay Fever,” and “The Potters.” It 
should be told as indicative of the clientele of this 
theatre that “Peer Gynt” was one of the outstanding 
successes of the year. 
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The offering of the Pasadena Community Playhouse 
at Mr. Brown’s experimental theatre, The Playbox, con- 
sisted of seven dramas, culminating in Lady Gregory’s 
“The Dragon.” The small number of people who are 
privileged to enjoy these intimate productions of unusual 
plays, feel that The Playbox is a great success. 

Most graciously the city of Pasadena acknowledged 
this spring its indebtedness to the Playhouse, by voting 
to its Director, Gilmor Brown, the Arthur Noble Medal 
for community service. This is the first award of the 
medal, which is to go annually to the citizen who, in 
the year, has been of most service to the community. 


CRAIG’S WIFE 


A Drama in Three Acts 
By GrEorcE KELLY 


GEORGE KELLY is not one to hurry his playwriting. 
Sufficient unto one season is the inspiration thereof, says 
he, and better for the play. 

He started work on “Craig’s Wife” shortly after his 
first success, “The Show-Off,” had become the accepted 
comedy hit of 1923-24. He planned, then to have it 
ready for 1924-25. But delays of one kind and another 
put off its production until October 12, 1925, when it 
was presented at the Morosco Theatre. 

The play’s reception was friendly but not particularly 
enthusiastic. Many had expected, and with good excuse, 
that the author of “The Show-Off” would follow that 
comedy with another of similar character, which the 
Craig play most decidedly is not. The reviews, too, were 
approving but filled with qualified praise. 

Gradually, however, “Craig’s Wife” found its public, a 
thoughtful, observant, intelligent public. Women par- 
ticularly were drawn to the play, and I, for one, had 
feared they would reject it because of its perfect exposure 
of one of the most unlovely of their sex. The matinees 
were sold out long before the night sales were com- 
plete. And the play ran well into the summer. 

The entire action of this drama transpires between 
five-thirty in the evening and nine o’clock the following 
morning. The scene is the living room in the home of 
the Walter Craigs. 

“This room,” explains Mr. Kelly, who is most par- 
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ticular as to his settings and most skillful in bringing 
them into perfect harmony with his story, “this room, 
like all the other rooms in the house, reflects the very 
excellent taste and fanatical orderliness of its mistress. 
It is a kind of frozen grandeur, in dark, highly polished 
wood — strewn with gorgeous, gold-colored rugs and 
draped in rich brocaded satins. The piano scarf and the 
scarf on the oblong center table are canary-colored, and 
the draperies on the bay window at the left, and on the 
curving window on the stair landing at the back, are 
dark green. . . . As Mrs. Craig enters she appears to 
have been dressed for this particular room. She wears 
an extremely fashionable fawn-colored ensemble suit, 
brown slippers and stockings, and a small, dark brown 
velvet toque. She carries a brown leather pocket-book 
and a brown silk umbrella.” 

At the moment, however, Mrs. Craig is not at home. 
The better part of the week she has been in Albany, 
with her sister, who is seriously ill. She is not expected 
back till Saturday, but the house is ready for her if 
she should come before then. Mrs. Harold, the house- 
keeper has seen to that. She has learned it is just as well 
to keep a day or two ahead of a woman like Mrs. Craig. 

“If she get an idea up there that there’s a pin out of 
place around here,” Mrs. Harold tells Mazie, the maid, 
“she'll take the first train out of Albany. Oh, there’s 
plenty like her — I’ve worked for three of them; you’d 
think their houses were God Almighty.” 

As it happens Mrs. Harold’s foresight proves pro- 
phetic. She hardly has finished speaking, and has barely 
had time to listen to Mazie’s reading of the headlines 
detailing the most recent murder mystery in which the 
bodies of the J. Fergus Passmores were discovered dead 
in the Passmore library, when the bell rings and in walks 
Mrs. Craig. 

She has brought her niece, Ethel Landreth, home with 
her. Ethel needs the rest and Ethel’s mother, Mrs. Craig 
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and the doctor concluded, would probably be better with- 
out either of them in the house. Mrs. Craig has a way 
of telling her sister anything she thinks she ought to 
know, whatever the state of her heart may be, and Ethel, 
being nineteen and devoted to her mother, is naturally 
a source of as much anxiety as comfort. 

There is something on Ethel’s mind, however, that 
worries her. She has not told her mother that at school 
the last term she practically promised to marry Professor 
Fredericks, and she feels that her mother would rest 
easier if she knew. Mrs. Landreth had met and liked 
Professor Fredericks, and she had always worried for 
fear, if anything should happen to her, that Ethel would 
have no one to whom she could confidently turn. 

Mrs. Craig is inclined to resent her sister’s attitude. 
Ethel has her aunt to turn to in any emergency. And 
she certainly would be making a serious mistake if she 
were to allow her mother’s apprehensions to rush her 
into marriage, just to see her settled. 

“Simply being settled isn’t everything, Ethel,” Mrs. 
Craig insists. “A girl can be a great deal worse off 
being settled than when she was unsettled. And per- 
sonally, I can’t conceive of being very much worse off 
than married to a college professor — stuck away in 
some dreadful place like Poughkeepsie or Northampton 
— with not a ten-cent piece to bless yourself with — 
unless you used your own money. I’m constantly reading 
agitations in the newspapers about the poor pay of col- 
lege professors. And your marrying one of them will 
hardly improve the situation.” 

Still, Ethel is not prepared to give up either her argu- 
ment or her professor. She likes the young man, her 
mother likes him and, as for money, it happens that she 
has an income of her own — although, of course, Pro- 
fessor Fredericks knows nothing of that and would never 
think of permitting it to be used for the support of 
his home. 
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EtHet — He does expect to support me, naturally. 

Mrs. Craic — How, dear — on a professor’s salary? 

ETHEL — Why, lots of professors are married, Aunt 
Harriet. 

Mrs. Craic — But their wives are not living the way 
you’ve been accustomed to living, Ethel; not the wives 
of young professors at least. And I suppose this man 
is young, isn’t he? 

ETHEL — He’s twenty-seven. 

Mrs. Craic — Well, there you are. He’s very lucky if 
he’s getting two hundred dollars a month: unless he’s 
some very extraordinary kind of professor; and he can 
scarcely be that at twenty-seven years of age. 

ErHeL — He’s professor of the Romance Languages. 

Mrs. Craic — Naturally. And I suppose he’s told you 
he loves you in all of them. 

ETHEL — Well, I certainly shouldn’t care to think 
about marriage at all, Aunt Harriet, unless I were at least 
in love with the man. (Mrs. Craig gives a litile smile 
of pained amusement, and moves towards Ethel.) 

Mrs. Craic — That is your age, Ethel darling: we 
all pass through that. It’s the snare of romance,— that 
the later experience of life shows us to have been nothing 
more than the most impractical sentimentality. (She 
arranges the piano scarf more precisely.) Only the 
majority of women are caught with the spell of it, unfor- 
tunately; and then they are obliged to revert right 
back to the almost primitive feminine dependence and 
subjection that they’ve been trying to emancipate them- 
selves from for centuries. (She crosses to the big chair. 
at the left of the center table and straightens it.) 

ETHEL — Well, YOU married, Aunt Harriet. 

Mrs. Cratc (leaning on the back of the chair) — But 
not with any romantic illusions, dear. I saw to it that 
my marriage should be a way toward emancipation for 
me. I had no private fortune like you, Ethel; and no 
special equipment,— outside of a few more or less in- 
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applicable college theories. So the only road to inde- 
pendence for me, that I could see, was through the man 
I married. I know that must sound extremely material- 
istic to you, after listening to the professor of romantic 
languages; but it isn’t really; because it isn’t financial 
independence that I speak of particularly. I knew that 
would come — as the result of another kind of inde- 
pendence; and that is the independence of authority — 
over the man I married. And that doesn’t necessarily 
imply any dishonesty of attitude toward that man, either. 
I have a full appreciation of Mr. Craig — he’s a very 
good man; but he’s a husband —a lord and master — 
my master. And I married to be independent. 

ErHeEL — Independent of your husband too, do you 
mean? 

Mrs. Craic — Independent of everybody. I lived with 
a stepmother, Ethel, for nearly twelve years, and with 
your mother after she was married for over five; I know 
what it is to be on some one else’s floor. And I mar- 
ried to be on my own — in every sense of the word. I 
haven’t entirely achieved the condition yet — but I know 
it can be done. (She turns and glances up the stairs 
and out through the portieres, to assure herself that no 
one is listening.) 

ETHEL — I don’t understand what you mean, exactly, 
Aunt Harriet. 

Mrs. Craic (turning to Ethel again) —I1 mean that 
I’m simply exacting my share of a bargain. Mr. Craig 
wanted a wife and home; and he has them. And he 
can be perfectly sure of them, because the wife that 
he got happens to be one of the kind that regards her 
husband and home as more or. less ultimate conditions. 
And my share of the bargain was the security and protec- 
tion that those conditions imply. And I have them. 
But, unlike Mr. Craig, I can’t be absolutely sure of them; 
because I know that, to a very great extent, they are at 
the mercy of the mood of-a man. (She smiles know- 
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ingly.) And I suppose I’m too practical-minded to 
accept that as a sufficient guarantee of their permanence. 
So I must secure their permanence for myself. 

ETHEL — How? 

Mrs. Craic — By securing into my own hands the con- 
trol of the man upon which they are founded. 

ETHEL — How are you ever going to do a thing like 
that, Aunt Harriet? 

Mrs. Craic — Haven’t you ever made Mr. Fredericks 
do something you wanted him to do? 

ETHEL — Yes, but I always told him I wanted him to 
do it. 

Mrs. Craic (half-sitting on the arm of the big chair) 
— But there are certain things that men can’t be told, 
Ethel; they don’t understand them; particularly romantic 
men; and Mr. Craig is inveterately idealistic. 

ETHEL — But supposing he were to find out some- 
time? 

Mrs. Craic — Find out what? 

ETHEL — What you’ve just been telling me — that you 
wanted to control him. 

Mrs. Craic — One never comprehends, dear, what it 
is not in one’s nature to comprehend. And even if it were 
possible, what about it? It’s such an absolutely unprov- 
able thing; that is, I mean to say, it isn’t a thing that 
one does or says, specifically; it’s a matter of — inter- 
pretation. (She is amused.) And that’s where women 
have such a tremendous advantage over men; so few 
men are capable of interpreting them. But, they can 
always interpret themselves, if they’re so disposed. And 
if the interpretation is for the instruction of a romantic 
husband, a woman can always keep it safely within the 
exigencies of the moment. (She laughs a little, and 
moves over to Ethel, resting her hand on Ethel’s shoul- 
der.) I know you’re deploring my lack of nobility. 

ETHEL — No, I’m not at all, Aunt Harriet. 

Mrs. Craic — Yes, you are, I see it in your face. (She 
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crosses to the front of the center table.) You think I’m 
a very sordid woman. | 

ETHEL — No, I don’t think anything of the kind. 

Mrs. Craic (turning to Ethel) — Well, what do you 
think? 

ETHEL — Well, frankly, Aunt Harriet, I don’t think 
it’s quite honest. 

Mrs. Cratc — But it’s very much safer, dear — for 
everybody. Because, as I say, if a woman is the right 
kind of a woman, it’s better that the destiny of her home 
should be in her hands than in any man’s. 


Ethel is sent upstairs to lie down and rest and Mrs. 
Craig continues her homecoming interview with Mrs. 
Harold as to the conduct and care of the house during her 
absence. Everything is as it should be, so far as a casual 
but sharp investigation reveals. There are, it seems, a 
few more scratches on the polished stairs. It is difficult 
for Mrs. Craig to understand why the help cannot 
acquire the habit of using the back stairs more. 

Nor is she pleased at the discovery of a bunch of 
roses that a neighbor, Mrs. Frazier, has brought in for 
Miss Austen, Mr. Craig’s aunt, who lives with the Craigs. 
Mrs. Craig is not particularly fond of flowers, and she is 
easily upset by seeing petals on her rugs. She is further 
irritated when she learns that Mrs. Frazier is at that 
moment upstairs visiting Auntie Austen. Mrs. Craig does 
not like Mrs. Frazier, and frankly resents her attempts 
at being neighborly, at pushing herself in, as it were. 

She learns, too, that a friend of Mr. Craig, a Mr. 
Birkmire, has been anxious to get in touch with her hus- 
band and has left a telephone number for Mr. Craig 
to call as soon as he arrives home. Being curious, she is 
in the act of getting from information the name of the 
subscriber having the telephone number Mr. Craig is 
to call when Craig’s coming interrupts her. 

Craig is an amiable, affectionate young man in his 
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thirties. He is surprised but quite evidently pleased at 
his wife’s unexpected return. He is agreeably surprised, 
too, to hear that Mrs. Frazier is calling on Auntie 
Austen. He is fond of his aunt and has found Mrs. 
Frazier a very pleasant person the few talks he has had 
with her in the garden, when he was going or coming 
from the garage. She has a wonderful rose garden. 

Mrs. Craig is not so sure those seemingly unexpected 
meetings were not planned by Mrs. Frazier. They are, 
she thinks, rather transparently obvious, plainly intended 
to “facilitate the approach,” just as some women go 
about with a child by the hand or with a dog on a 
leash. She frankly advises her husband to keep out of 
Mrs. Frazier’s way, or he is likely to find himself caught 
in an intimate and bothersome friendship. There is 
danger in propinquity. And there is no sense in his 
tempting the temptress. But Craig is no more than 
highly amused at her attitude. She is, he is convinced, 
trying to kid him. Or perhaps she is getting jealous of 
him. That would be funny. Mrs. Craig isn’t jeal- 
ous; just suspicious; “suspicious of rich, middle-aged 
divorcees who specialize in wayside roses.” 


Craic — Mrs. Frazier isn’t a divorcee. 

Mrs. Craic — Isn’t she? 

Craic — No, her husband was killed in an automobile 
accident in 1915. She told me so herself. She was in 
the car with him. 

Mrs. Craic — And how is it she wasn’t killed? 

Craic (laughing a little) — Well now, does everybody 
have to be killed in automobile accidents? 

Mrs. Craic — No, there’s always the Galveston Flood, 
for husbands. You're a very guileless young man, Wal- 
ter; and I’m sorry your mind doesn’t work just a little 
bit more rapidly. 

Craig — It works pretty thoroughly, though, when it 
sees the point. 
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Mrs. Cratc— But, that’s a very slight advantage, 
Walter, if the point is made before you see it. 
Craig — Do you know, I’d like to be able to see just 
what’s going on in your mind tonight. 

Mrs. Craic — Well, if you could, I dare say you'd 
find something very similar to what’s going on in the 
minds of most of our neighbors these days. 

Craig — Now, just what do you mean by that? 

Mrs. Craic — They have eyes, Walter; and they use 
them. And I wish you’d use yours. And I also wish 
you'd tell me whose telephone number Levering three 
one hundred is. 

Craic — Fergus Passmore, why? 

Mrs. Craic — Nothing, I was just wondering. Mrs, 
Harold told me you gave her that number last night 
in case anybody wanted you, and I was wondering where 
it was. (She moves towards the door again.) 

Craic — Fergus Passmore’s. I was playing cards out 
there last night. I ran into him yesterday in front of © 
the First National, and he asked me to come out there 
last night and play a little poker. 

Mrs. Craic — What did Billy Birkmire want you for? 

Craic — Why, a— 

Mrs. Craig — Mrs. Harold said he called you up. 

Craic — Yes, Fergus told me to get hold of him, too, 
and bring him out there; so I did; but he called me up 
later to tell me that his. father had just come in from 
St. Paul, and he wouldn’t be able to make it. I wasn’t 
here when he called, so I talked to him from there. 

Mrs. Crarc —I hope you’re not going to get into card- 
playing again, Walter. 

Craic — Why, I never gave up card-playing. 

Mrs. Craic — Well, you haven’t played in nearly a 

ear. 

‘ Craic — Well, I suppose that’s because you don’t 
play. And most of the folks know that, so they don’t 
ask me. I don’t suppose Fergus would have asked me 
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yesterday, only that I happened to mention that you 
were away. 


Craig is alone when Mrs. Austen and Mrs. Frazier 
come downstairs. Auntie Austen is a pleasantly sedate 
person probably of about Craig’s mother’s age; Mrs. 
Frazier is a smiling little woman of middle years, talka- 
tive and neighborly. Given a little encouragement she 
is one to run on volubly concerning herself, her roses 
and her family tragedies. 

She is fond of her rose garden, she tells them, 
because her husband loved roses. He has been dead 
ten years, now, and she finds it hard to stay at home over 
the anniversaries of his passing. Usually she goes to 
visit her daughter in Dayton, Ohio. She finds a new 
interest there in her infant grandson. He is the most 
adorable baby — “just fifteen months old and he thinks 
there’s nobody in the world like his grandmother. And, 
of course, I think there’s nobody in the world like him. 
Although, to tell the truth, I did resent him terrifically 
when he was born —to think that he’d make me a 
grandmother. But he’s quite won me over; and I sup- 
pose I’m as foolish now as all the other grandmothers.” 


Mrs. AustEN—JIs she your only daughter, Mrs. 
Frazier? 

Mrs. FRazieER — Yes, she was my only child. 

Craic — Then you live alone over here, Mrs. Frazier? 

Mrs. Frazier — All alone, yes. 

Miss AustEN — Is that so? 

Mrs. Frazier — Yes, I’ve lived alone now for nearly 
four years — ever since my daughter was married. Alone 
at fifty. (She laughs lightly.) Rather a premature 
desolation, isn’t it? (She laughs again, a little.) 

Craic — Certainly is. 

Miss AustEN —I remember reading a story by that 
name one time, a number of years ago; and I remember 
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thinking then, how dreadful that would be —to be left 
alone — especially for a woman. And yet the very same 
thing happened to me before I was fifty. 

Miss AusTEN — Well, didn’t you ever think of going 
out and living with your daughter, Mrs. Frazier? 

Mrs. FraziER — Well, of course, she has never given 
up trying to persuade me to do that; but I always say 
to her, “No, darling, I will live out my days in your 
father’s house — even though he isn’t there.” I say, “I 
have my memories, at least; and nobody can take those 
from me.” Of course, she says I’m sentimental; (She 
laughs.) but I’m not, really — not the least bit. Because 
if I were, I should probably have married again; but I 
feel that — 

Craic — I should think you would have married again, 
Mrs. Frazier. 

Mrs. FRaziER — Well, I suppose that would have been 
the logical thing to do, Mr. Craig; but, I don’t know — 
I suppose perhaps I’m one of those one-man women. 
There are such women, you know. 

Miss AUSTEN — Yes, indeed there are. 

Mrs. FRaziER — Just as there are one-woman men. 
And I think it’s particularly unfortunate when any- 
thing happens to the attachment of a person of that 
kind — whether it’s death, or disillusionment, or what- 
ever it is — because the impairment is always so abso- 
lutely irreparable. A person of that type can never 
care very greatly again, about anything. 

Miss AUSTEN (looking away off) —That’s very true, 
Mrs. Frazier. 

Mrs. Frazier (falling into a mood) —Never. (She 
shakes her head slowly from side to side; then starts.) 
Well, I think I’d better go, or you'll be agreeing with 
my daughter that I’m sentimental. 


Mrs, Frazier has gone and Craig is upstairs when Mrs. 
Craig returns. She evidently has overheard much of 
what has been said and is more than ever convinced 
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that Mrs. Frazier is a silly, prying woman, and she 
resents her forcing her way into the house, merely to 
satisfy her curiosity. 

There is apparently no love lost between Miss Austen 
and Mrs. Craig. They both guard the antipathy rather 
carefully, but apparently they have reached the point 
when a declaration of their respective feelings toward 
each other is imminent. 

There is much to strengthen this conclusion in Miss 
Austen’s spoken defense of Mrs. Frazier and the inno- 
cence of her motives for wishing to be friendly, and in 
her calm but direct appraisal of Mrs. Craig’s resent- 
ment of her. 


Miss, AusTEN — A good neighbor is a very good thing 
sometimes, Harriet. 

Mrs. Craic — Well, you may have them; I don’t want 
them running in and out to me. 

Miss AustEN — None of them has ever run in and out 
to you so far as I remember. 

Mrs. Cratc — One of them has just left. 

Miss AusTEN — She wasn’t here to see you. 

Mrs. Craic — She was in my house, wasn’t she? 

Miss AustEN — And in your husband’s house. 

Mrs. Craic—Oh— (She gives a little laugh of 
mirthless amusement.) Well, she was hardly here to see 
my husband, was she? (Miss Austen holds her eye for 
a second.) 

Miss AusteN — No, she was not; although I’ve no 
doubt you’d attempt such an interpretation if you thought 
there was any possibility of Walter’s believing it. I 
don’t think any extremity would be too great for you, 
Harriet, as long as it kept people out of the Temple of 
the Lord. This Holy of Holies. It’s a great wonder to 
me you haven’t asked us to take off our shoes, when we 
walk across the carpet. (Mr. Craig coughs, somewhere 
upstairs, and Mrs. Craig moves suddenly to the foot of 
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the stairs and looks up.) Mrs. Frazier was here to see 
me, your husband’s aunt. And I made her welcome; and 
so did he. And asked her to come back again. And I 
don’t think you’d find him very much in accord with 
your attitude, if he knew about it. 

Mrs. Craic — Well, you'll probably tell him. 

Miss AusteN — Oh, I’ve got a lot of things to tell him, 
Harriet. 

Mrs. Craic — I’ve no doubt you have. 

Miss AustEN — I’ve had plenty of time to think about 
them during the past two years, up there in my room. 
And they’ve been particularly clear to me this past 
week that you’ve been away. That’s why I’ve decided to 
tell Walter; (Mrs. Craig turns sharply and looks at her.) 
because I think he should be told. Only I want you to 
be kere when I tell him, so that you won’t be able to 
twist what I say. 

Mrs. Craic (coming forward to the table) — You have 
a very good opinion of me, haven’t you, Auntie Austen? 

Miss AusTtEN — It isn’t an opinion I have of you at 
all, Harriet; it’s you that I have. 

Mrs. Craic — Well, whatever it is, I’m not at all inter- 
ested in hearing about it. And I want you to know that 
I resent intensely you having brought Mrs. Frazier in 
here. 

Miss AUSTEN (turning away) — Oh, be honest about 
it, at least, Harriet! 

Mrs, Craig — What do you mean? 

Miss AustEN — Why particularize on Mrs. Frazier? 

Mrs. Craic — Because I don’t want her here. 

Miss AustEN — You don’t want anybody here. 

Mrs. Craic —I don’t want her. (She strikes the table 
with her knuckles.) 

Miss AustEN (looking directly at her) — You don’t 
want your husband — (Mrs. Craig starts slightly and then 
stands rigid.) only that he’s necessary to the upkeep 
here. But if you could see how that could be managed 
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without him, his position here wouldn’t be as secure as 
the position of one of those pillows there. (She indi- 
cates the pillows on the seat at the right of the stairway.) 

Mrs. Craic — Well, I must say, Miss Austen, that’s a 
very nice thing for you to say to me. 

Miss AustEN — It’s the truth, whether you like to 
hear it or not. You want your house, Harriet, and that’s 
all you do want. And that’s all you'll have, at the 
finish, unless you change your way. People who live 
to themselves, Harriet, are generally left to themselves; 
for other people will not go on being made miserable 
indefinitely for the sake of your ridiculous idolatry of 
house furnishings. 

Mrs. Craic — You seem to have borne it rather suc- 
cessfully. 

Miss AusTEN—I did it for Walter’s sake; because 
I knew he wanted to have me here; and I didn’t want to 
make it difficult. But I’ve been practically a recluse in 
that room of mine upstairs ever since we've been here; 
just to avoid scratching that holy stairway, or leaving a 
footprint on one of these sacred rugs. I’m not used 
to that kind of stupidity. I’m accustomed to living in 
rooms; (Mr. Craig comes quietly down the stairs and 
stands on the landing, looking inquiringly from one to 
the other. Mrs. Craig sees him out of the corner of 
her eye, and drifts forward to the mirror at the right.) 
and I think too much of myself to consider their appear- 
ance where my comfort is concerned. So I’ve decided 
to make a change. Only I want my reasons to be made 
perfectly clear to Walter before I go —I think I owe it 
to him; for his own sake as well as mine. 


Craig, without interrupting the scene, hears the con- 
clusion of his aunt’s declaration and is seriously per- 
turbed. What’s the matter? Why should Auntie Austen 
think of leaving his house? Surely there must be some 
reason? 
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Mrs. Craig, with a nervous laugh, is sure that she 
knows of none, unless it be the “usual jealous reasons 
that women have — of the wives of men they’ve brought 
u ney 
Craig finds it difficult to understand. Naturally there 
may have been irritations, but Auntie Austen must know 
that they are both very fond of her. Surely there isn’t 
anything that Harriet has said to her? 

“Oh, no — Harriet never says anything,” admits Miss 
Austen, “she simply acts; and leaves you to interpret 
— if you’re able — until you find the key. And then it’s 
all very simple —and very ridiculous, and incredibly 
selfish. So much so, Walter, that I rather despair of 
ever convincing you of my justification for leaving your 
house.” 

The story finally is told. But not with Mrs. Craig 
staying to hear “a lot of absurdities.” So far as she is 
concerned Miss Austen’s chief cause for complaint is 
her (Harriet’s) objection to Mrs. Frazier’s unwelcome 
visit to satisfy the inordinate curiosity of her kind. If 
she has anything more to say, let her say it. But she, 
for one, is not interested in hearing it. 

“But I want you to know before I tell him that it 
didn’t remain for your outburst against Mrs. Frazier here 
a few minutes ago to reveal it to me,’ Miss Austen warns 
her. “I knew it almost as soon as Walter’s mother knew 
ites 

“She means that I have been trying to poison you 
secretly, Walter,” declares Mrs. Craig, with a touch of 
mock seriousness. And then, “playing the martyr as 
usual,” Miss Austen charges, Mrs. Craig leaves the room. 


Craic (coming down to the front of the table) —I 
wish you'd tell me what’s happened here, Auntie. 

Miss AUSTEN (crossing to him) — That isn’t so easy 
to tell to a man, Walter; it requires a bit of elucida- 
tion. 
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Craic — What is it? 

Miss AusTEN — Walter —why do you suppose your 
mother asked you to promise her, when she was dying, 
that you’d take me with you when you married? 

Craic — Why, I think that was a perfectly natural 
request, Auntie, considering what you’d been to both of 
us during her illness. 

Miss AustEN — But, it wasn’t as though I should need 
a home—for she knew I preferred to travel,— that 
that’s what I was preparing to do when she was first 
stricken. And I never told you, Walter, but she asked me 
to promise her that I should accept your invitation when 
you made it. You see, she knew her woman, Walter,— 
the woman you were going to marry. 

Craic — You mean that Mother didn’t like Harriet? 

Miss, AustEN — Nobody could like Harriet, Walter; 
she doesn’t want them to. 

Craic — I like her. 

Miss AustEN — You're blinded by a pretty face, son, 
as many another man has been blinded. 

Craic — Well, what has Harriet done? 

Miss AusTeEN — She’s left you practically friendless, 
for one thing; because the visits of your friends imply 
an importance to you that is at variance with her plan; 
so she’s made it perfectly clear to them, by a thousand 
little gestures, that they are not welcome in her house. 
Because this is her house, you know, Walter; it isn’t 
yours — don’t make any mistake about that. This house 
is what Harriet married — she didn’t marry you. You 
simply went with the house —as a more or less regret- 
table necessity. And you must not obtrude; for she 
wants the house all to herself. So she has set about 
reducing you to as negligible a factor as possible in the 
scheme of things here. 

Craic — You don’t really believe that, Auntie, do 
you? 

Miss Austen — That is her plan concerning you, Wal- 
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ter, I’m telling you. That is why the visits of your friends 
have been discouraged. 

_ Cratc —I can’t think that Harriet would discourage 
my friends, Auntie. 

Miss AustEN — Do any of them come here? 

Craic — Why, most of them have been here at one 
time or another, yes. 

Miss AustEN — Not within the last eighteen months; 
and you’ve only been married two years. 

Craic — Well, why shouldn’t Harriet want my friends 
here? 

Miss AustEN — For the same reason that she doesn’t 
want anybody else here. Because she’s a supremely self- 
ish woman; and with the arrogance of the selfish mind, 
she wants to exclude the whole world — because she 
cannot impose her narrow little order‘ upon it. And 
these four walls are the symbol of that selfish ex- 
clusion. 

Craic (turning away, and crossing towards the right) 
—TI can’t believe that, Auntie. 

Miss AustEN (extending her arms towards the front 
door) — Can you remember when any one has darkened 
that door — until here today, when Mrs. Frazier came 
over? And you see the result of that. And why do 
you suppose that people have so suddenly stopped visit- 
ing you? They always visited you at home. It can 
hardly be that you’ve changed so radically in two years. 
And I dare say all those charming young men and women 
that used to have such pleasant times at your home, 
thought when you married your house would be quite a 
rendezvous. But they reckoned without their — hostess, 
Walter — just as they are beginning to reckon without 
you. (He turns and looks at her.) You never go out 
any more. Nobody ever asks you. They’re afraid you 
might bring her; and they don’t want her— Because 
she’s made it perfectly clear to them that she doesn’t 
want them. (Craig turns away again slowly.) And just 
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as your friends are beginning to reckon without you in 
their social life, so it is only a question of time till they 
begin to reckon without you in their business life. (He 
looks at her again, and she moves across towards him.) 
Walter — why do you suppose your appointment as one 
of the directors of the local bank never materialized? 

Craic — Why, I think Littlefield had something to do 
with that; he’s been high-hatting me a bit lately. 

Miss, AUSTEN — Because Harriet insulted his wife here; 
I saw her do it. 

Craig — When? 

Miss AusTEN — The week after New Year’s, when Mrs. 
Littlefield called. 

Craic — What did Harriet do? 

Miss Austen — Nothing — what Harriet always does. 
It was a little feline subtlety — that would sound too in- 
credible in the ears of a man. But Mrs. Littlefield appre- 
ciated it, for all her stupidity. I saw her appreciate it 
—and you were not appointed. (Craig looks away.) 
And I want to tell you something else that I saw the 
other day in the city, or rather heard. I was having 
luncheon at the Colonnade, and two of your old Thurs- 
day-night poker crowd came in, and sat at a table within 
hearing distance of me. And presently a man and his 
wife came in and sat down at another table. And the 
wife immediately proceeded to tell the man how he 
should have sat down; and how he should sit now that 
he was down, and so on. And I distinctly heard one of 
your friends say to the other, “Listen to Craig’s wife 
over here.” (Craig turns his head and looks right into 
Miss Austen’s eyes. There is a slight pause. Then he 
crosses in front of her, and continues over to the piano 
at the left. She moves towards the left also, going up 
above the table.) That is a little straw, Walter, that 
should show you the way the wind is blowing. Your 
friends resent being told where they shall sit, and how; 
so they are avoiding the occasion of it— just as I am 
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going to avoid it. But you cannot avoid it, so you must 
deal with it. 

Craic — How? How should I deal with it? 

Miss AusTEN (taking hold of the back of the chair at 
the left of the table) — By impressing your wife with the 
realization that there is a man of the house here, as well 
as a woman; and that you are that man. And if you 
don’t, Walter, you are going to go the way of every other 
man that has ever allowed himself to be dominated by a 
selfish woman — Become a pallid litile echo of her dis- 
torted opinions; believing finally that every friend you 
ever had before you met her was trying to lead you into 
perdition — and that she rescued you, and made a man of 
you. (She makes a little sound of bitter amusement, 
and turns away towards the foot of the stairs.) The 
irony of it. And yet they can do it. . 

Craic (crossing back towards the right) — Harriet 
could never turn me against my friends. 

Miss AUSTEN (turning at the foot of the stairs, and 
speaking with level conviction) — Walter —they can 
make men believe that the mothers that nursed them — 
are their arch enemies. (She comes forward suddenly 
and rests her left hand on the table.) That’s why ’m 
warning you. For you're fighting for the life of your 
manhood, Walter; and I cannot in conscience leave this 
house without at least turning on the light here, and 
letting you see what it is that you’re fighting against. 
(She starts for the stairs, and Craig turns suddenly and 
follows her.) 

Craic — Auntie, I can’t see you leave this house! 

Miss AUSTEN (stopping on the second step) — But, 
if ’m not happy here. 

Craic — Well, why have I been so blind that I 
haven’t seen that you were not happy, and fixed it so 
that you would be? 

Miss AusTEN (quietly) — Because you haven't seen 
your wife, Walter. 
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Craic — Oh, I can’t be convinced that there isn’t an 
enormous element of misunderstanding between you and 
Harriet. (Miss Austen closes her eyes and shakes her 
head from side to side.) Oh, I’m not disputing that she 
has a peculiar disposition she may be all that you 
say of her;— but I really can’t see the necessity of your 
leaving the house; the thing must be susceptible of some 
sort of adjustment. (Miss Austen lays her right hand 
on his shoulder.) ‘ 

Miss AustEN — No house is big enough, Walter, for 
two women who are interested in the same man. 

Craic (crossing over to the left) —Ill never have a 
minute’s peace if you leave here; [ll reproach myself. 

Miss AUSTEN — You have nothing to reproach your- 
self with, Walter; you’ve always been very kind and very 
good to me. 

Craic — What will you do if you leave here? 

Miss, AUSTEN — What I’ve always wanted to do— 
travel — all over the world—far and wide: so that I 
shan’t become — little. I have such a deadly fear of 
that after these past two years. 

Craic — But, I promised Mother that you’d always 
have a home with me, and if you go, I’ll feel somehow 
that I’m breaking that promise. 

Miss AUSTEN — You haven’t a home to offer me, Wal- 
ter. (He looks at her.) You have a house — with furni- 
ture in it—that can only be used under highly specified 
conditions. I have the impression somehow or other, 
when I look at these rooms — that they are rooms that 
have died — and are laid out. (She turns and starts up 
the stairs.) 

Craic — Well, whatever they are, they'll seem less if 
you leave them. I don’t think I’d feel worse if it were 
Mother herself that were leaving. (Miss Austen turns, 
with her hand on the balustrade.) 

Miss AustEN — Be glad that it isn’t your mother, Wal- 
ter; she would have left long ago. 
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They have both gone when Mrs. Harold and Mazie the 
maid come again into the room. Mrs. Harold has heard 
much of what has been said, and is secretly delighted. 
She confesses as much in guarded tones to Mazie. Her 
sympathies, as she repeats what has happened to the 
wondering maid, are all with Miss Austen. All the 
trouble in that family, if there is trouble, can be traced 
to Mrs. Craig. She knows her type. She has worked for 
women like her before. 

“TI think the worst kind of a woman a girl can work for 
is one that’s crazy about her house,” observes Mazie. 

“I do, too,” admits Mrs. Harold, “because I think they 
are crazy half the time. You know you can go crazy 
over a house, Mazie, the same as you can go crazy over 
anything else.” 

A ring at the bell interrupts them., It is Birkmire 
come to see Mr. Craig, who is summoned. Birkmire is 
plainly anxious about the reason for his visit. He has 
been trying for hours to get hold of Craig, he tells him. 
Something has happened. Fergus Passmore and his wife 
have been found dead in their library. All the papers 
are carrying the story. They both know that Passmore 
was insanely jealous of his wife, with cause, and the 
murder can probably be traced to one of Mrs. Pass- 
more’s flirtations. 

But the serious thing to them is that they both had 
been invited to the Passmores’ the night before, and 
Craig was there. The story says the police are looking 
for a man seen leaving the house after midnight. And 
that man probably was Craig. 

Craig thinks he should get in touch with police 
headquarters at once, but Birkmire is not so sure. It 
would mean a lot of newspaper notoriety, and neither of 
them wants to go through that if it can be avoided. It 
might be better to keep in the background for the present. 
Certainly it would be wise to keep the thing from Mrs. 
Craig. 
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BirkMirE (lowering his voice) — Does she know you 
were out there last night? 

Crarc —I don’t know, I guess she does. Yes, I think 
I mentioned it a while ago. 

BirKMIRE (stepping to Craig’s side, and laying his 
hand on his arm) — Well, now, listen, Walter — If she 
doesn’t happen to see the paper, what she doesn’t know 
won’t bother her. And this thing is apt to clear itself 
up over night. It might be cleared up now, for all we 
know; for I suppose the police have been working on it 
all day. But, I think the wise move for us is just to hop 
out there and try to find out what’s going on; and if they 
haven’t found anything out yet, just get in touch with 
police headquarters and let them know where we’re at. 

Craic (tossing the newspaper on to the seat beside the 
telephone table) — Yes, let’s do that. Wait till I get 
my hat. (He goes through the portiéres.) 

BIRKMIRE (crossing to the piano for his things) — I’ve 
got my car out here; we can cut across the park and be 
out there in ten minutes. (He throws his raincoat across 
his arm, picks up his hat, and steps quickly across to get 
the newspaper that Craig left on the seat. He glances up 
the stairs and out through the portiéres. Then he sees 
Craig coming through the adjoining room, and starts for 
the front door.) 

Craic (entering, wearing his hat, and carrying the 
newspaper he brought home) — I'll take this paper with 
me; keep it out of sight. 

BIRKMIRE — I’ve got the other one here in my pocket. 
(Birkmire goes out.) 

Craic (glancing about the room as he crosses to the 
front door) — We take the Globe here in the afternoon, 
but I don’t see it anywhere around out there. (He goes 
out.) 

BIRKMIRE (outside) — I’ve got the car right out here. 

Craic (outside) —I guess across the park will be the 
quickest, 
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BIRKMIRE — Yes, we can be over there in ten minutes. 

(There is a dead pause. Then a clock somewhere out 
at the right strikes half-past six, with a soft gong. There 
is another slight pause, and then Mrs. Craig sweeps 
through the portiéres carrying an open newspaper. She 
sees that no one is in the room, and rushes to the forward 
window to see if she can see Mr. Craig anywhere about. 
Then she starts for the front door, but changes her mind 
and rushes up to the landing of the stairway.) 

Mrs. Craic (calling up the stairs) — Walter! Walter! 
Are you up there, Walter? (She hurries down into the 
room again, and over to the portiéres.) Mazie! Mazie! 
(She runs across to the front door and out. Mazie comes 
in through the portiéres and looks about, then starts 
towards the front door. Mrs. Craig hurries in again.) 

Mazie — Were you calling me, Mrs. Craig? 

Mrs. Craic — Yes, Mazie. Have you seen anything of 
Mr. Craig? 

Mazie — Why, he was here a few minutes ago, Mrs. 
Craig, with a gentleman. 

Mrs. Craic — What gentleman? Who was he? 

Mazie —I don’t know who he was, Mrs. Craig; I 
never saw him before. 

Mrs. Craic — Didn’t you catch his name? 

Mazie — No, Ma’m, I didn’t. He came in an auto. 

Mrs. Craic — Well, did Mr. Craig go away with him? 

MazieE —I don’t know whether he did or not, Mrs. 
Craig. I didn’t know he’d gone. 

Mrs. Craic (turning Mazie around quickly by the 
shoulder and urging her towards the portiéres) — See if 
Mr. Craig’s hat’s on the rack out there. 

Mazie (hurrying out) — Isn’t he up in his room? 

Mrs. Craic—No, he isn’t. (She turns breathlessly 
and looks towards the bay window at the left.) Oh, 
Lord! (Turning to the portiéres again.) Is it? 

Mazie (from somewhere out at the right) —No, 
Ma’m, it isn’t. 
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Mrs. Craic —Well, listen, Mazie, run over to the 
garage there and see if he’s there! No, no, come this 
way, it’s quicker. (She waits frantically until Mazie 
rushes through the portiéres and across towards the front 
door.) And if he’s there tell him to come over here 
immediately; I want to see him. 

Mazir — Yes, Ma’m. (The screen door slams after 
her, and she hurries past the bay window at the left.) 

Mrs. Craic — Hurry now, Mazie. Tell him I want 
him right away. (She turns in the door and leans against 
the jamb, looking straight out, wide-eyed, and holding 
the newspaper against her bosom.) Oh, my God! 
(She hurries across above the center table and down to 
the window, forward, at the right.) Oh, my God! 
(She stands looking eagerly through the window, toward 
the left, as though watching Mazie running down the 
street. ) 


The curtain descends slowly. 


ACT II 


The action being practically continuous, Mrs. Craig is 
still at the window, anxiously awaiting the return of 
Mazie from the garage, where she has gone in search of 
Mr. Craig. Mrs. Craig, having discovered the evening 
paper, has read of the Passmore murder and, linking 
this news vaguely with the sudden departure of her hus- 
band, her anxiety has visibly increased. 

Both cars are in the garage, Mazie reports, but there 
is no sign of Mr. Craig. He must have gone away in the 
car the man brought. 

There is a long distance call on the phone. It is from 
Ethel Landreth’s friend, Mr. Fredericks in Northampton. 
He is particularly anxious to get in touch with Miss 
Landreth, but Mrs. Craig refuses to call her niece. Ethel 
is lying down, she informs him, sharply, and cannot be 
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disturbed. She discontinues the conversation by abruptly 
hanging up the receiver. 

Two men from the police department are in to make a 
few casual inquiries. They have called to see Mr. Craig 
and are trying to trace a telephone call from the Craig 
number inquiring the subscriber having the Passmore 
number, Levering three one hundred. They are not at all 
accusing in their inquiries, merely trying to catch up 
the loose ends that may explain the Passmore activities 
of the night before. 

Mrs. Craig is gracious but evasive. She knows of no 
call having been made from her home. If it was a 
woman’s voice it may have been one of the servants, if 
they would like to question them? They would, but 
before Mrs. Harold and Mazie can be called, Catelle, the 
detective, has telephoned headquarters and been told that 
that particular item is no longer important. 

Craig is back, but his reappearance does not serve 
to lessen Mrs. Craig’s worry. She is nervously impera- 
tive in her cross-questioning. Where has he been? And 
why did he go? And what does he know about the 
Passmore murder? Evidently more than he has told 
her, or the police would not be looking for him. 

The visit of the police is news to him, and rather dis- 
quieting. There is no possible way that he knows of that 
they can connect him with the tragedy at the Passmores’. 


What did they want? 


Mrs. Craic —Haven’t I just told you what they 
wanted? They wanted to see you. 

Craic — Did they say they knew it was I that was out 
there last night? 

Mrs. Craig—I don’t remember what they said, 
exactly; I was too upset. But they wanted to know 
where you were, and, of course I couldn’t tell them; 
because you were here when I left the room, and then 
you suddenly disappeared. - (Turning away to the right.) 
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I was never placed in such a position in my life. I’m 
sure those men must have thought I was evading them. 
(Turning back to him again.) But I didn’t know what 
to say to them— except that you’d probably taken a 
little walk around the neighborhood here; because I’d 
sent Mazie over to the garage to look for you as soon 
as I saw the paper, and she said both the cars were in 
there. 

Craic — I went out in Birkmire’s car. 

Mrs. Craic — Where did you go with him? 

Craic — Over to Fergus’ house. 

Mrs. Craic — And what in heaven’s name did you do 
a thing like that for, Walter? 

Craic — Why not? 

Mrs. Craic — Supposing you’d run into somebody out 
there? 

Craic — And what if I did? 

Mrs. Craic — Do you want your name to be dragged 
into this thing? 

Craic— My name’ll be dragged into it anyway, 
won't it? 

Mrs. Craic — Why will it? 

Craic — You say those men have been here already. 

Mrs. Craic — And what if they have? That doesn’t 
mean anything. 

Craic — It means that they have associated my name 
with it already, doesn’t it? 

Mrs. Craic— No, it doesn’t mean anything of the 
kind; they were simply looking for information. 

Craic — But it was to me they came for that informa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Craic— Because you were a friend of Pass- 
more’s. ‘ 

Craic — Exactly. And they’ll very likely come back 
here again. 

Mrs. Craic — But, you don’t have to go out looking 
for them, do you? 
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Cralc (turning away and going up towards the door at 
the left) — You can’t be playing any game in a thing 
like this, Harriet. 

Mrs. Craic (following him up) —No, and you don’t 
have to go rushing out to meet a lot of scandalous 
publicity, either. I should think your own common 
sense would show you what it would mean to have your 
name even mentioned in a thing of this kind. (Turning 
away and down towards the center table.) 

Why, it would be in every newspaper in the coun- 
try. 
Craic (coming forward at the right of the piano) — 
That wouldn’t bother me in the least. 

Mrs. Craic (aghast) — It wouldn’t bother you! 

Craic — Not the least bit. My conscience is clear. 

Mrs. Craic (stepping to his side) —,Oh, don’t be so 
absurdly romantic, Walter! 

Craic — It isn’t a question of romanticism at all. 

Mrs. Craic — No, and it isn’t a question of conscience, 
either. It’s simply a matter of discretion. If you had 
nothing to do with this thing, what’s the use of becoming 
involved? 

Craic — What do you mean, if I’ve had nothing to 
do with it? 

Mrs. Craic (with sudden temper) — Oh, now don’t 
start picking me up on every word! 


Nervously he starts to light a cigarette, but she will 
not permit that. There are plenty of other places in 
the house he can smoke, if he has to smoke. He can 
smoke in his den, can’t he? He can—if he closes 
the door, Craig admits, disgustedly. 

Again he tries to clear up the mystery of the detec- 
tives’ call. Did they say they were coming back? 
What, exactly, did they say? Again Mrs. Craig is 
evasive, and determined that he shall not call Birkmire 
and tell him. 
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Mrs. Cratc — Don’t you realize that that telephone is 
being watched— and that they are probably watching 
Birkmire’s, too? 

Craic — Who is? 

Mrs. Craic — Why, the police, of course. Haven’t you 
any realization of your position in this affair? 

Craic —I evidently haven’t the same realization that 
you have. 

Mrs. Craic — Well, it’s time you did have. 

Craic — It is? 

Mrs. Craic — Yes, it is. 

Craic — And what realization have you of my posi- 
tion? 

Mrs. Craic— Never mind what realization I have; 
that doesn’t matter now. I simply know that the very 
first thing the police do in a case of this kind is to 
watch the telephone calls to and from the house. 

Craic — Not from this house. 

Mrs. Craic —I mean from Fergus’ house. 

Craic —I wasn’t going to call Fergus’ house. 

Mrs. Craic — You were going to call Billy Birkmire, 
weren't you? 

Craic — At his own house, yes. 

Mrs. Craic — Well, what difference does it make, Wal- 
ter. Do you think those detectives can’t put two and two 
together? Birkmire called you last night at Passmore’s, 
didn’t he? 

Craic — Yes. 

ane Craic — And there’s undoubtedly a record of the 
call. 

Craic — That wouldn’t involve my name, would it? 

Mrs. Craic — It would if the operator listened in. 

Craic — And do you think she has nothing to do but 
listen in on calls? 

Mrs. Cratc — She listened in on this one, didn’t she? 

Craic — On which one? 

Mrs. Craic — What? (She steps back from him sud- 
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denly, and touches her hair, in an effort to appear 
casual.) What did you say? 

Craic — Which call do you say the operator lis- 
tened in on? 

Mrs. Craic — I don’t know which one she listened in 
on. But some one must have listened in on something 
or those men wouldn’t have come here, would they? 

Craic — Did they say the operator had reported on a 
call from here? 

Mrs. Crate —I don’t remember what they said, dis- 
tinctly. One of them kept rambling something about a 
telephone call, but I assumed it was the one that Birk- 
mire made to you last night out at Fergus’. 

Craic — Didn’t they say when the call was made? 

Mrs. Cratc — What does it matter when it was made, 
Walter? 

Craic — It matters a lot. 

Mrs. Cratc — The fact remains, doesn’t it, that that 
telephone is undoubtedly being watched now. 

Craic (whirling round and picking up the telephone 
again) — Well, I want to know why it’s being watched. 

Mrs. Cratc (springing to his side and seizing the tele- 
phone) — Now, listen to me, Walter Craig; you must 
not use that telephone. (She looks him straight in the 
eyes, then moves back several steps and looks at him 
defiantly.) I will not allow you to drag my name into 
a notorious scandal. 

Craic (whipping the receiver off and puiting it to 
his ear)—I’ve got to find out where I’m at in this thing! 

Mrs. Cralc (raising her voice threateningly) — If you 
speak over that telephone I’ll leave this house! (He 
takes the receiver from his ear and looks at her steadily. 
There is a pause.) And you know what construction 
’ud be put upon that, under the circumstances. (He 
slowly hangs up and sets the telephone back onto the 
little table, holding her eyes steadily. Then he moves 
slowly towards her.) 
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Cratc — What do you mean, you’ll leave this house? 

Mrs. Craic (stonily) —I mean exactly what I said. 
Do you think I could stay in this neighborhood twenty- 
four hours after my name had been associated with a 
thing of this kind? 

Craic— And haven’t you any appreciation of the 
necessity of my knowing what’s happening in this case? 

Mrs. Cratc —I have no appreciation of any necessity 
except the necessity of keeping still. 


Craig is not satisfied to let the matter drop there. 
There is evidently something that is being kept from him. 
He asks Mrs. Harold if she knows anything about a 
telephone call for Levering three one hundred. Mrs. 
Harold doesn’t. She gave the number only to him — 
and to Mrs. Craig. 

There is news in that admission. So Mrs. Craig has 
been checking up on him, has she? Why? And why 
didn’t she tell him the truth? She was playing safe, 
wasn’t that it? And at his expense! 


Craic (coming back to the table) — Listen to me, 
Harriet. Why weren’t you at least honest with me in 
this thing, and not try to make it appear that I was 
responsible for the visit of those detectives? 

Mrs. Craic — Because I knew exactly what you’d do if 
I told you. And that would mean an explanation of 
why I had called up; and the next thing would be 
an admission of the fact that you are the man the police 
are looking for. 

Cratc — But it’s you those detectives are looking for. 

Mrs. Craic — Oh, you needn’t try to turn it on to me! 
They wouldn’t be looking for either of us if you’d 
stayed at home last night, instead of being out card-play- 
ing with a lot of irregular people. (She turns down to 
the mirror.) 

Cratc — What was there irregular about Fergus Pass- 
more? 
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Mrs. Craic (turning to him, in a wrath) — There must 
have been some irregularity, or this thing wouldn’t have 
happened. Everybody that knew Fergus Passmore knew 
that he was insanely jealous of his wife; and then you 
have to go out visiting them. (She crosses below the 
table to the piano.) I felt in my bones up there in 
Albany that something ’ud happen while I was away; 
that was the reason I didn’t stay up there any longer 
than I absolutely had to. I knew as soon as ever my 
back was turned you’d be out with your friends again. 
(He looks at her, under his brows; and there is a 
pause.) 

Craic — And what has your back being turned got 
to do with my visiting my friends? 

Mrs. Cratc — Never mind what it has to do with it; 
only you wouldn’t have been visiting them if I’d been 
here. 

Craic — How would you have stopped me? 

Mrs. Cratc —I’d have stopped you all right, one way 
or another. 

Craic — What would you have done — locked the door 
on me? 

Mrs. Craic — It wouldn’t have been necessary to lock 
the door on you. (Turning and looking at him directly.) 
You haven’t been visiting them in the last eighteen 
months, have you? 

Craic — No, I haven’t. 

Mrs. Craic— And they haven’t been visiting you, 
either? 

Craic — No, they haven’t. 

Mrs. Craic (turning away) — Well — 

Craic (after a slight pause) — You mean you've kept 
them out of here? 

Mrs. Craic (turning to him again and looking him 
straight in the eyes) — Well, if I did the end justified the 
means; you at least haven’t been in the shadow of the 
law in the last eighteen months. (He holds her eye for 
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a second, then moves forward to the front of the table.) 

Craic — You’re certainly running true to form, Har- 
riet. 

Mrs. Craic — Well, I’m glad of it if I am. 

Craig — My aunt said here a while ago that you’d 
driven all my friends away from this house. 

Mrs. Craic (with level significance) — There are ways 
of getting rid of people without driving them away from 
the house. (Craig makes a little sound of bitter amuse- 
ment. ) 

Craic — And I thought she was imagining things at 
your expense. 

Mrs. Craic — Well, you see she probably had better 
perception than you’d given her credit for. (He turns 
and looks at her darkly.) 

Craic — Probably she had; for she perceived some- 
thing else, Harriet, that may be equally true. 

Mrs. Craic — Is that so? 

Craic — She said you were trying to get rid of me 
too — (She darts a look at him.) without actually driving 
me away from the house. (She laughs derisively, and 
moves across towards the portiéres. He follows her up, 
raising his voice.) And I believe that’s true, too. 


She does not deny the charge, but advises him to keep 
his voice down, that everybody in the house may not 
hear him. He will not be stopped, however. He is be- 
ginning to understand a lot of things now. How per- 
fectly Auntie Austen had analyzed her! And he was of 
a mind to discredit his aunt’s story, thinking she probably 
was getting old and suspicious! 

Mrs. Craig does not attempt a defense, except to 
agree that she had kept his friends from her house 
because she did not intend to have it turned into a tavern. 
Perhaps his mother liked that kind of a house. And if 
it suited his ideas of a home why didn’t he stay in it? 

“Now you're talking, Harriet,” he answers. “Why 
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didn’t I do just that. But don’t make any mistake that 
I think you didn’t want my friends here simply because 
they played cards; you wouldn’t have wanted them if 
they’d come here to hold prayer meetings. You didn’t 
want them because, as my aunt says, their visits implied 
an importance to me that was at variance with your little 
campaign — the campaign that was to reduce me to one 
of those wife-ridden sheep that’s afraid to buy a neck- 
tie for fear his wife might not approve of it.” .. . “I 
see your game as clearly as my aunt sees it. You’ve been 
exploiting me, consistently, in your shifty little business 
of personal safety. And you’d throw me right now to the 
suspicion of implication in this double murder — to 
preserve that safety.” 


Mrs. Craic — Well, what if I have fixed up things for 
myself? You haven’t lost anything by it, have you? 
If I’ve fixed them for myself I’ve fixed them for you too. 
Your home is here. And I wouldn’t be the first woman 
that’s lost her home, and her husband too, through let- 
ting the control of them get out of her hands. (She 
moves up towards the back of the room, in a crying 
temper.) 1 saw what happened to my own mother, and I 
made up my mind it ’ud never happen to me. (She 
turns and comes forward again.) She was one of those 
““T will follow thee, my husband” women — that believed 
everything my father told her; and all the time he was 
mortgaging her home over her head for another woman. 
And when she found it out, she did the only thing that 
women like her can do, and that was to die of a broken 
heart — within six months; and leave the door open 
for the other woman to come in as stepmother over 
Estelle and me. (She turns to the mantelpiece.) And 
then get rid of us both as soon as Estelle was marriage- 
able. (Turning to him suddenly.) But the house was 
never mortgaged over her head, I’ll promise you that; 
for she saw to it that it was put in her name before she 
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ever took him; and she kept it there, too, right to the 
finish. 


He is thoroughly angry now. The presumption of her 
—the brazen presumption! “What have you ever done, 
or a million others like you, that would warrant the 
assumption of such superiority over the men you're 
married to?” 

Mazie is in to announce a dinner that is getting cold, 
and is inundated in the back wash of Mrs. Craig’s irri- 
tation. A letter has been propped against Mrs. Craig’s 
most cherished ornament on the mantel. Who dared 
put that there? Hadn’t Mazie been told time and time 
again never to put anything back of the ornaments? 

The girl is in tears, but there is no sympathy excited 
in Mrs. Craig. A girl who can’t obey orders has no 
place in that house. Let her get her things together and 
be prepared to leave in the morning. 

“... And tell Mrs. Harold to put up the dinner, Ill 
be down in two minutes. (She starts for stairs.) Vm 
to see what my niece wants for her dinner. (She goes 
up the stairs haughtily. Halfway up she turns, but 
without stopping, and addresses Craig coldly.) Youd 
better go out there and get your dinner before it is cold.” 

(She disappears at the head of the stairs, and Craig 
stands looking at the floor. His eyes wander up the 
stairs after her, and then down the right side of the room. 
They settle upon the ornament on the mantelpiece, and he 
looks at it hard; then crosses slowly and picks it up. 
He holds it in his hand, looking at it curiously: then 
suddenly lifts it in the air and smashes it on the bricks 
in front of the mantelpiece. He stands looking at the 
shattered pieces for a moment; then takes a cigarette 
from his case and strolls back across the room towards 
the piano. He taps the cigarette on the case, then takes 
out a match and lights it, tossing the burned match on to 
the floor. Then he leans against the piano and smokes, 
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tiéres. 


Mrs. Harotp — Did something get broke in here, Mr. 
Craig? (He indicates the broken ornament with a nod, 
and Mrs. Harold looks towards the mantelpiece. She 
sees the pieces of the shattered ornament and, raising 
her hands and eyes to heaven, takes a step or two towards 
them.) Glory be to God this day and this night, how 
did that happen, Mr. Craig! Did it fall off the mantel- 
piece? 

Craig (without moving) — No, I smashed it, Mrs. 
Harold. 

Mrs. Harowp (puzzled) — On purpose, do you mean, 
Mr. Craig? 

Craic — Yes —I didn’t like it. 

Mrs. Harotp —I wish you’d tell Mrs. Craig it was 
you that done it, Mr. Craig; if she sees it she might think 
it was one of us that broke it. 

Craic — I'll tell her all about it, Mrs. Harold; don’t 
you worry about that. (He straightens up and starts 
across slowly towards the big chair in front of the 
mantelpiece, and Mrs. Harold moves a step or two 
towards the portiéres.) 

Mrs. Haro (turning to him) — Will I get the dust- 
pan and sweep that up, Mr. Craig? 

Craic — No, don’t bother about it now, Mrs. Harold; 
go out and get your dinner. (She moves towards the 
portiéres, then stops again.) 

Mrs. Harotp — Ain’t you comin’ to your dinner, Mr. 
Craig? 

CRAIG (sitting down) —No, I don’t want any dinner 
tonight, Mrs. Harold. 

Mrs. HaroLp — Don’t you want nothing at all? 

Craic — Not a thing. (She withdraws; and he sits 
smoking and thinking.) 

Mrs. Craic (from the head of the stairs) — Are you 
down there, Walter? 
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Craic — Yes. 

Mrs. Craic — Did something fall down there a minute 
ago? 

Craic — No. 


Mrs. Craic — Are you sure? 

Craic — Yes, I’m sure. 

Mrs. Craic — Well, it sounded up here as though the 
house fell down. 

Craic (after a slight pause) — Maybe it did, Harriet 
I’m just sitting here wondering. (He sits smoking. His 
gaze wanders up, and out, and away off.) 


The curtain descends slowly. 


ACT III 


At eight-thirty the next morning Craig is still sitting in 
the big chair, and asleep. Not until the slamming of the 
screen door awakens him does he realize that he has 
spent the night there. 

Mrs. Harold is surprised to find him, but not as sur- 
prised as Mrs. Craig, who first concludes that for some 
unknown reason her husband has arisen unusually early. 
He is walking in the garden when Mrs. Craig comes 
down. 

Before the fireplace the pieces of the shattered orna- 
ment are mixed with cigarette butts. Mrs. Harold is 
sweeping them up when Mrs. Craig discovers the acci- 
dent. Her beautiful statuette broken! One of the dearest 
of her possessions smashed! And, judging from the size 
of the pieces, deliberately thrown against the bricks. 
Probably Mazie did it, out of spite. 

It wasn’t Mazie, Mrs. Harold tells her. Mr. Craig 
said he broke it, because he didn’t like it. 

For the moment the morning paper and news of the 
Passmore murder case are of more importance. Craig, 
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having read the account, is pleased to report to Mrs. 
Craig that she is quite safe. The murder has been 
cleared up. In a letter written to his brother, Fergus 
Passmore confesses that he had killed his wife and him- 
self, and the reason for the act is attributed to his dis- 
covery of Mrs. Passmore’s flirtations. “He did it,” 
says Mr. Craig, significantly, “because she was dishonest.” 

Whatever the reason Mrs. Craig is very pleased that 
her husband is not mixed up in the affair. At least his 
name is not in every paper in the city, as it probably 
would have been if she had not kept her head. He can 
thank her for that. 

Nor is he poor in thanks. “I can thank you for more 
than that, Harriet,” he says. “I can thank you for having 
given me a new name last night — that fits me so per- 
fectly that I’ve decided to continue its use, You called 
me a romantic fool.” 

The charge carries no particular significance with 
Mrs. Craig now. She has other things to think of. First, 
let him be careful that he continues to keep out of the 
way of any one or anything that may drag him into 
the Passmore story. Certainly he should not go to the 
funeral. Second, what about the broken statuette? 

He admits that he broke it; that he did it deliberately, 
and that for a moment he felt quite heroic about it. 


Mrs. Craic —I don’t believe you. 

Craic (turning away) — Very well, that’s that. 

Mrs. Craic— Why would you deliberately break a 
beautiful, expensive ornament like that? 

Craig (turning back) —I didn’t break it. 

Mrs. Craic — Well, you said you did. 

Craic (bitterly) —I said I smashed it — into a thou- 
sand little pieces, right here on these bricks here. And 
then I smoked one cigarette after another, till I had 
your sanctum sanctorum here absolutely littered with 
ashes and cigarette butts. I-was positively a hell of a 
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fellow around here for about an hour last night; you 
should have seen me. 

Mrs. Craic — What did you do, go out of your mind 
or something? 

Craic — No, I was particularly clear in my mind, 
strange to say. You made a remark here last night, 
Harriet, that completely illuminated me; and illuminated 
you. And suddenly I saw for the first time — every- 
thing — just as one sees an entire landscape at mid- 
night in a flash of lightning. But, unfortunately, the 
lightning struck my house — and knocked it down; and 
I sat here all night wondering how I might build it up 
again. 

Mrs. Craic — What remark are you talking about? 

Craic — You said that a woman might lose her hus- 
band but not her home, if she knew how to secure it. 

Mrs. Craic — Well, hasn’t many a woman lost her 
husband? 

Craic — And many a man has lost his life, too, Har- 
riet, because his wife has never made a sufficiently illumi- 
nating remark— when you said there were ways of 
getting rid of people without driving them away from 
the house (he smiles bitterly), | saw your entire plan 
of life, Harriet, and its relationship to me. And my 
instinct of self-preservation suggested the need of imme- 
diate action — the inauguration of a new regime here: 
so I smashed the little ornament there —as a kind of 
opening gun. And I was going to smash all the other 
little ornaments— and gods you had set up in the 
temple here, and been worshipping before me. I was 
going to put my house in order, including my wife; and 
rule it with a rod of iron. (Mrs. Craig turns away, 
faintly amused.) 1 don’t wonder that amuses you; it 
amused me; particularly when I suddenly remembered 
the truth of what you called me last night; and in view 
of that, the absurdity of my trying to sustain such a 
role indefinitely. It made me laugh — But I’m rather 
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sorry you couldn’t have seen me, anyway; I think you 
would at least have appreciated the sincerity of my 
attempt to continue here as your husband. (He turns 
slowly and moves towards the portiéres.) 

Mrs. Craic— What do you mean, your attempt to 
continue here as my husband? 

Craic — The réle is not for me, Harriet; I can only 
play a romantic part. 


They face each other for a moment, but neither speaks. 
The doorbell rings. It is the baggageman for Miss 
Austen’s trunks. Miss Austen is going to the Ritz- 
Carlton for the present, Mrs. Harold reports, and later 
expects to travel. 

Ethel Landreth is wearing her coat and hat when she 
comes from her room. She, too, is ready to leave. She 
has not slept all night, worrying about her mother and 
about Mr. Fredericks. She should really call Mr. Fred- 
ericks; he probably has been trying to locate her and 
may be terribly worried, too. 

Mrs. Craig does not consider that at all likely. Mr. 
Fredericks has probably not given Ethel a thought. Let 
her take off her things and at least have a cup of 
coffee. And, when she does get home, let her consider 
well what her Aunt Harriet has advised concerning that 
young man. 

They are in the breakfast room when Miss Austen 
appears. She is all packed and ready for the taxi. 
And Mrs. Harold is packed and ready to go with her. 
Which, when she hears it, is rather a shock to Mrs. Craig, 
though she gives as little evidence of it as possible. 

“She (Miss Austen) was tellin’ me last night she was 
goin’ to leave here,” explains Mrs. Harold; “and I said I 
thought I’d be leavin’ pretty soon myself; so she said it 
I was goin’ anyway soon, she’d like very much to have 
me go with her.” 

Nor is Mrs. Harold inclined to be apologetic about 
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leaving without notice. She at least is giving Mrs. Craig 
as much notice as Mrs. Craig gave Mazie. And she is 
not at all worried about Mrs. Craig’s report to Miss 
Hewlitt, the employment agent. Miss Hewlitt will not 
be at all surprised. In fact she has been more sur- 
prised that Mrs. Harold hadn’t left long ago, like most of 
the others that have worked for Mrs. Craig. And, if 
Mrs. Craig should ask her, Mrs. Harold would sug- 
gest that she do her own work for awhile seeing that 
she often has said she is compelled to do over every- 
thing that is done. It would be a saving. But Mrs. 
Craig is in no mood at the moment to receive sugges- 
tions. 

Again the doorbell. This time it is young Mr. Fred- 
ericks, come to see what has happened to Ethel. Sight 
of him is a great relief to Miss Landreth, as soon as she 
knows he is not bringing alarming news from her mother. 

It is news of Ethel that Mr. Fredericks is after. Hav- 
ing the room to themselves, she is in his arms now, 
crying a little, and confessing the mistake of ever 
having left mother. She has been most unhappy. And 
her Aunt Harriet’s advice against her marrying Mr. 
Fredericks has upset her all the more. 

And what has Aunt Harriet to urge against their 
getting married? Mr. Fredericks would be pleased to 

now. 


FREDERICKS — What is there to consider, darling, in a 
thing of this kind — except that we love each other. 

ETHEL — But she said a thing like marriage should be 
considered more practically. 

FREDERICKS —I don’t accept that argument, Ethel; 
I’ve seen too many carefully reasoned marriages turn 
out badly. It’s simply a chance that one has to take, 
more or less. And I have a good way of getting along. 

ETHEL — As a single man, yes. 

FREDERICKS — And even as a married man. 
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ErHer — You don’t know that yet, Gene, whether you 
have or not. 

FREDERICKs — But other fellows marry, darling, and 
get along, on a great deal less salary than I’m getting. 

EtrHEL—I know that, Gene; but, as Aunt Harriet 
says, their wives are not living the way I’ve been accus- 
tomed to living. Not that I’d mind that in the least, 
dear; only I wouldn’t want you to feel that I was 
making any sacrifices. And she says you might feel 
that in your present circumstances. 

FREDERICKS — But haven’t you any faith in my ability 
to improve those circumstances? 

ETHEL — Of course; but I wouldn’t want to be a 
burden to you in the meantime. 

FREDERICKS — But you’re the kind of burden I need, 
Ethel, You know I’ve had three promotions since I’ve 
known you. 

ETHEL — Yes, I know you have. 

FREDERICKS — Well, I attribute it to nothing but the 
incentive that the thought of marrying you has given 
me. I’ve worked like a dog these past two years, with 
just that in mind; and if it were removed,—well, I just 
don’t think beyond that, that’s all. (He turns away to 
the left a few steps and stands looking straight out. 
She crosses and lays her hand on his arm.) 

EraeL—TI hadn’t thought of not marrying you, 
Gene; I was just thinking whether or not it would be 
wise to postpone it. 

FREDERICKS — It wouldn’t be wise, Ethel; it isn’t a 
good thing to postpone a thing like marriage — so many 
things can happen. (He suddenly takes her in his arms.) 
And I don’t want anything to happen. 

ETHEL — What else have I got, Gene, if anything 
happened to Mother? (She buries her face in his 
shoulder and cries hard.) 

FreDERIcKs — Nothing’s going to happen to her, 
sweetheart. And if it should, you wouldn’t feel any 
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worse than I would feel if anything happened to this. 

The young people have their Uncle Walter’s approval, 
at any rate. And he is not the least impressed with 
Aunt Harriet’s arguments against a practical weighing 
of the subject. “The only thing I think you need to 
consider really seriously,” he tells them, “is whether 
or not you are both absolutely honest with each other. 
It doesn’t seem to me that there is very much else to 
worry about.” 

Mr. Craig has gone for the car and Mr. Fredericks is 
waiting for him on the porch when Ethel says good- 
bye to her aunt. And she takes occasion to ask Mrs. 
Craig why she had not called her when Mr. Fredericks 
was on the phone the evening before. 

Because she was sleeping, Mrs. Craig replies. Or at 
least Mazie had said her door was closed. Nor does 
Mrs. Craig consider the matter of vital importance one 
way or the other, even if she did hang up the phone. 

She has nothing against Mr. Fredericks specifically. 
She has enough other things to worry about. 

And so she has. A moment later her husband has 
told her that he, too, is leaving and that he has come to 
give her his keys. For the next week or two his address 
will also be the Ritz. 

For a moment Mrs. Craig is impatient with him. How 
dare he pretend to be serious about so ridiculous a 
decision? The idea of any man calmly walking out and 
leaving his wife and his home! 

He suggests that he has no wife to leave, seeing that 
she has never either loved or honored him. To which 
she answers with spirit that whether she did or not 
he married her. 

“And you,” he answers, “married a house. If it’s 
agreeable to you I’ll see that you have it; and that you 
can go on having it, just as though I were here.” 

He will be back within the week; that is her opinion. 
She knows him well enough for that. But he is quite 
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as confident that so far as they are concerned, the end 
of their marriage is at hand. 

Craic — We’ve shown our hands, Harriet, and the 
game is up. 

Mrs. Craic — What did I do last night that was so 
terrible? 

Craic — You simply showed your hand, that was all. 

Mrs. Craic —I simply kept you from making a fool 
of yourself; that was all I did. 

Craic — But you also showed me how I could keep 
from making a fool of myself in the future. 

Mrs. Craic — Well, you’re certainly not beginning 
very auspiciously, I can tell you that. 

Craic — But I shall at least be a self-respecting fool; 
and that’s something in a man, Harriet, that I suppose 
is his essential manhood; and you insulted that last 
night. And I should be too embarrassed here, under 
your eye, knowing that you had no respect for that man- 
hood. I should remember my lover’s ardors and en- 
thusiasms for our future; and you bearing with me 
contemptuously, for the sake of your future. I couldn’t 
stand it. 

Mrs. Craic — You're not telling the truth; I always 
respected you; and I never had anything but respect for 
your plans, either. 

Cratc — Don’t try to soften the blow, Harriet; I 
assure you it isn’t necessary. (He turns towards the 
door, and she makes a move towards him.) 

Mrs. Craic — Where are you going when you leave 
here? (He turns and looks at her.) 

Cratc — That ’ud be rather interesting to know, where 
a lot like me are going. Out of fashion, possibly. 

Mrs. Craic — Well, what about your things? Aren’t 
you going to take anything with you? 

Craic — You may send them to me, if you like. 

Mrs. Cratc (turning away) — Well, I won’t send them 
to you; for you'll very likely be back again in a week. 
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Craic — Perhaps it will be just as well if you don’t 
send them to me, Harriet —for I’m rather sentimental 
about things; and I might look back, and be turned into 
a romantic fool. 

Mrs. Crate — Oh, I suppose you'll never forgive me 
for calling you that. 

Crarc — No, there isn’t a thing in the world I don’t 
forgive you for, Harriet; that’s the reason it won’t be 
necessary for me to come back here any more; there’s 
nothing to adjust. I guess possibly I’m just a bit of 
an old-fashioned man—TI must be trusted —and you 
never trusted me. 

Mrs. Cratc—I wouldn’t trust any man after what 
I’ve seen. 

Cratc —I don’t blame you. But I wonder that, with 
all your wisdom, it never occurred to you that one 
cannot play a dishonest game indefinitely. 

Mrs. Craig —I haven’t played any dishonest game. 

Craic — Possibly not, according to your standards; 
but I think you have. And I think you know you have. 
And that’s the rock that you and I are splitting on, 
Harriet. If this affair at Passmore’s hadn’t revealed you, 
something else would; so my going may as well be 
today as tomorrow. Good-bye, Harriet. 


He goes out and the screen door slams after him. 
“She moves over to the bay window and watches him 
get into the automobile; then she comes forward to the 
window at the right and watches him down the street. 
After he has passed beyond her vision, her gaze wanders 
into the room again, and she becomes conscious of two 
tiny pieces of the broken ornament near the mantel- 
piece. She stoops and picks them up, flicking away 
with her foot any other invisible particles that may 
be about. Then she looks at the two remaining orna- 
ments on the mantelpiece and tries to come to some 
conclusion about their arrangement. She places them 
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equi-distant from each other and the ends of the mantel- 
piece, and stands off to observe the effect. The front 
doorbell rings sharply. 

A messenger boy has brought a telegram. Mrs. Craig 
reads it, stares blankly ahead for a moment and then, 
sinking into a chair, bursts into tears. She is still try- 
ing, a little pitifully, to understand all that the wire 
means when Mrs. Frazier appears timidly in the door 
with an armful of white roses. She has brought them, 
she explains, for Miss Austen, and she hopes she may 
be excused for walking right in. 

“I was telling her (Miss Austen) yesterday I’d bring 
her over some,” she explains; “she was saying she 
admires white roses so much; and I have so many of 
them over there just now.” 


Mrs. Craic —I haven’t seen her yet this morning. 

Mrs. FRAZIER (preparing to go) — Well, if you'll 
just tell her I left them. 

Mrs. Craic — Yes, I shall; thanks ever so much. 

Mrs. FRAzIER (turning back) — Oh, have you had any 
word about your sister this morning, Mrs. Craig? Miss 
Austen was telling me yesterday she was quite ill. 

Mrs. Craic (starting to cry again) —She died this 
morning at six o’clock. 

Mrs. FrazieER — Oh, dear me, how sad. 

Mrs. Craic —I just had this wire. 

Mrs. FraziER — Dear, dear, dear, isn’t that too bad! 

Mrs. Craic — I had no idea she was so ill or I should 
never have come back. 

Mrs. Frazier — Dear, dear, dear, I’m so sorry. I 
shouldn’t have bothered you at all. 

Mrs. Craic — That’s quite all right. 

Mrs. FRazIER — I’m sure you have my sympathy. 

Mrs. Craic — Thank you. 

Mrs. Frazier —I do hope you'll let me know, Mrs. 
Craig, if there’s any way I can be of any service to you. 
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Mrs. Crarc — Thank you very much; I don’t think 
there’s anything anybody can do. 

Mrs. FrazieER—I suppose you'll have to go right 
back up there again, won’t you? 

Mrs. Cratc —I don’t know whether I shall be able 
to or not, to tell you the truth, Mrs. Frazier; it’s been 
such a strain. 

Mrs. Frazier — Yes, those long illnesses are dread- 
ful. But I hope you won’t hesitate to let me know if 
there’s anything I can do. 

Mrs. Craic — That’s very kind of you. I'll give these 
roses to Miss Austen when I see her. 

Mrs, FrazieER —If you will, please. (She starts for 
the door.) I’m terribly sorry. Tl run over again. 
(She goes out; and Mrs. Craig stands very still until 
she hears the screen door close. Then she steps up to 
the door and clicks the latch. Then she turns, comes 
forward a few steps into the room again, and stands, 
holding the roses against her bosom and looking straight 
out. A clock out in one of the adjoining rooms strikes 
nine with a mournful gong. After the fourth gong her 
eyes wander in the direction of the clock and she moves 
slowly across towards the portiéres. Then she comes for- 
ward at the right, wandering, and crosses below the 
table to the piano. Several rose petals flutter to the 
floor. She stands at the piano for a moment, looking out 
through the bay window, then retraces her steps. She 
looks unseeingly at the scattered petals, continues up 
towards the portiéres, looks out through the deserted 
rooms, and finally stops. A few more petals drift to 
the floor. The curtain commences to descend, very, 
very slowly. She turns desolately and wanders back 
towards the piano again, clutching the roses close, her 
eyes wide and despairing. 


The curtain falls. 


THE GREAT GOD BROWN 


A Drama in Four Acts 


By EucEene O’NEILL 


THIS was the second O’Neill play of the season. 
The first, “The Fountain,” was tried in December, 
proved a little too fine-spun to suit the public and was 
taken off after twenty-eight performances. 

“The Great God Brown” followed in January. It 
revealed an even more fanciful brand of drama than 
“The Fountain,” but there was in it the intangible some- 
thing that holds the interest of even a mystified follow- 
ing. For four weeks the play attracted good audiences 
to the Greenwich Village-fheatre. At the end of that 
time it was moved to the Garrick, still controlled by the 
Theatre Guild, and finally to the Klaw. There it con- 
tinued a modest but profitable business for several 
months following. Paes 
/ In “The Great God Brown,” O’Neill employs for the 

/the first time a modernized form of the Greek mask. 
“Each of his four leading characters represents in effect 
two individualities. - Each carries, at some time during 
/the play, if not all through it, a false face molded in the 
/ likeness of the person he or she has become — another 
self the world knows and accepts as the real person who 
_ is shyly or deliberately or it may be unconsciously hid- 

\. den back of it. 
~—The-masks, slipped over the face or removed by the 
actor as the scene demands, necessarily confuse the 
action at times, but generally it is possible to follow 
the author’s meaning as closely, at least, as O’Neill ex- 
pected it to be followed. And the consequent match- 
ing of the auditor’s thought with that of the playwright 
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adds an interest to this particular adventure in the 
theatre that works as definitely in the play’s favor as 
against it. Many found “The Great God Brown” intel- 
lectually intriguing and spiritually stimulating. Others 
dismissed it in a word as the sort of thing to be expected 
from the persistent highbrows of the drama. Accepted 
or rejected, it is still one of the significant American 
plays of the year. 

The opening scene, a prologue, shows a cross section 
of a pier jutting into the sound at New Caledonia, Conn. 
It is a night in mid-June and bright moonlight. Nearer 
the shore there is a pavilion, where a commencement 
dance is being held, and from this there come sounds 
of a youthful quartet singing “Sweet Adeline,” and 
revelling in its barber shop quavers. 

Having left the dance for a moment the Browns — 
William A. (Billy) Brown and his father and mother — 
are resting on the pier. “The mother is a dumpy woman 
of forty-five, overdressed in black lace and spangles,” 
reports the author, “the father is fifty or more, the type 
of bustling, genial, successful, provincial business man, 
stout and hearty in his evening dress.” 

“Billy Brown is a handsome, tall and athletic boy of 
nearly eighteen. He is blond and blue-eyed, with a like- 
able smile and a frank good-humored face, its expression 
already indicating a disciplined restraint. His manner 
has the easy self-assurance of a normal intelligence.” 

Mother and Father Brown are discussing their son, 
and his future, quite as though he were not there. They 
apparently are conscious and yet unconscious of his 
presence, addressing their remarks directly to each other. 

Billy should go to college, they agree. And after col- 
lege he must study for a profession of some sort. Archi- 
tecture, probably. Father had always wanted to be an 
architect himself and he would like to make Billy one, 
and then take him into his contracting firm. It would 
give the firm tone. 
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“How would Billy like to be an architect?” asks 
Mother, though she does not look at her son as she 
speaks. 

“All right, Mother,” Billy agrees, frankly. And then 
adds, a little sheepishly; “I guess I’ve never bothered 
much about what I’d like to do after college — but 
architecture sounds all right to me, I guess.” 

“Billy can do anything,” confidently announces 
Mother, still addressing the world at large. And then, 
finding the air suddenly chill, she would go back to the 
Casino. She wants to watch Billy dance. 

The Browns gone, there is but a moment of the soft 
wash of the waves against the pier and the strains of the 
distant music before the Anthonys appear — Dion 
Anthony and his father and mother. 

“The father is a tall, lean man of fifty-five or sixty, 
with a grim, defensive face, obstinate to the point of 
stupid weakness. The mother is a thin, frail, faded 
woman, her manner perpetually nervous and distraught, 
but with a sweet and gentle face that had once been 
beautiful. The father is in an ill-fitting black suit, like a 
mourner. The mother is in a cheap, plain, black dress. 
Following them, as if he were a stranger, walking alone, 
is their son, Dion. He is about the same height as 
young Brown but lean and wiry, without repose, con- 
tinually in restless, nervous movement. His face is 
masked. ‘This mask is a fixed forcing of his own face — 
dark, spiritual, poetic, passionately supersensitive, help- 
lessly unprotected in its childlike, religious faith in life 
— into the expression of a mocking, reckless, defiant, 
gayly scoffing and sensual young Pan.” 

Having made a bet with his chum, Billy Brown, that 
he dare come to the dance in flannels, Dion is wearing a 
grey flannel shirt, open at the neck, sneakers over bare 
feet and soiled white flannel trousers. 

The Anthony family discussion is also concerned with 
the son’s future. But Anthony pere, being self-made, 
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is against it. “Colleges turn out lazy loafers to sponge 
on their poor old fathers,” says he. “Let him slave like 
I had to! That will teach him the value of a dollar! 
College’ll only make him a bigger fool than he is 
already! I never got above grammar school but I’ve 
made money and established a sound business. Let him 
make a man out of himself like I made of myself!” 

“This Mr. Anthony is my father,”’ mutters Dion, mock- 
ingly, addressing the air, “he only imagines that he is 
God the father.” 

Soon, however, the taunting of Mrs. Anthony changes 
the viewpoint of Mr. Anthony. Either he must give 
some thought to the advancement of his son or he will 
live to see the Browns in complete command of the firm 
of Anthony & Brown, contractors and builders. Already 
Brown is boasting that it is his progressiveness that has 
made a success of the business. 

“If that is so,” storms Anthony, “let Dion prepare for 
college. And if he doesn’t learn to be a better architect 
than Billy Brown, let him prepare to be thrown out in 
the gutter without a penny!” 

“You ought to make a wonderful architect, Dion,” 
agrees his mother, proudly. “You always painted pic- 
tures so well #: 

“Why must she lie?” demands Dion, resentfully, 
through his staring mask. “Is it my fault? She knows 
I only try to paint. But I will, some day,” he adds, 
passionately. And then the mocking spirit again: “On 
to college! Well, it won’t be home, anyway, will it?” 

He is laughing as he turns to them. His father stands 
up defensively, and Dion bows elaborately. “I thank 
you, Mr. Anthony, for this splendid opportunity to 
create myself —” he pauses to kiss his mother, who 
bows “with a strange humility, as if she were a servant 
being saluted by the young master” — “to create myself 
in my mother’s image, so she may feel her life com- 
fortably concluded.” 


Photo by Frances Briiguiere, N. Y. 


“THE GREAT GOD BROWN” 


Dion: “Why can’t you love me, Margaret?” 
Margaret: “Don’t! Please! [don’t know you! You frighten me!” 


(Leona Hogarth and Robert Keith) 


Hl 
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They observe him dumbly for a moment and then go 
in. Mrs. Anthony also feels the chill of the evening — 
so unlike the June nights she used to know — and Mr. 
Anthony has been conscious of a warning twinge of 
rheumatism. There is mocking laughter on the lips of 
Dion, cavorting like a harlequin as he leads them back 
to the dance. . 

“Then Margaret comes in, followed by the humbly 
worshipping Billy Brown. She is almost seventeen, 
pretty and vivacious, blonde with big romantic eyes, her 
figure lithe and strong, her facial expression intelligent 
but youthfully dreamy, especially now in the moonlight. 
She is in a simple white dress. On her entrance, her 
face is masked with an exact, almost transparent repro- 
duction of her own features, but giving her the abstract 
quality of a Girl instead of the individual, Margaret.” 

Billy is desperately in love with Margaret. He has 
brought her out on the pier now to tell her so. But no 
sooner are they there than Margaret, slipping off her 
mask, is in another world. She does not even hear Billy’s 
protestations. She loves Dion, and tells the moon so. 


a Marcaret — Dion’s so different from the others. He 


' can paint beautifully and write poetry and he plays and 
A. sings and dances so marvelously. But he’s sad and 


shy, too, just like a baby sometimes, and he understands 


/what I’m really like inside—and—and—and [d 


love to run my fingers through his hair — and I love 
him! Yes, I love him! (She stretches out her arms 


“to the moon.) — Oh, Dion, I love you! 


Bitty —I love you, Margaret. 
MarcarEt —I wonder if Dion —I saw him looking 
at me again tonight — Oh, I wonder... . ! 

Bitty (takes her hand and blurts out) —Can’t you 
love me? Won’t you marry me — after college 
Marcaret — Where is Dion now, I wonder? 

Bitty (shaking her hand in an agony of uncertainty ) 
— Margaret! 


MS 
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Marcaret (her dream broken, puts on her mask and 
turns to him — matter-of-factly) —It’s getting chilly. 
Let’s go back and dance, Billy. 

Bitty (desperately) —I love you! (He tries clum- 
sily to kiss her.) 

MarGarET (with an amused laugh) — Like a brother! 
You can kiss me if you like. (She kisses him.) A big 
brother kiss. It doesn’t count. (He steps back crushed, 
with head bowed. She turns away and takes off her 
mask — to the moon.) I wish Dion would kiss me again! 

Bitty (painfully) —I’m a poor boob. I ought to 
know better. I’ll bet I know. Youre in love with Dion. 
I’ve seen you look at him. Isn’t that it? 

Marcaret — Dion! I love the sound of it! 

Bitty (huskily) — Well, he’s always been my best 
friend — I’m glad it’s him— and I guess I know how 
to lose — (He takes her hand and shakes it.) — so here’s 
wishing you all the success and happiness in the world, 
Margaret and remember I'll always be your best 
friend! (He gives her hand a final shake — swallows 
hard —then manfully.) Let’s go back in! 

MarcareT (to the moon — faintly annoyed) — What 
is Billy Brown doing here? Tl go down to the end of 
the dock and wait. Dion is the moon and I’m the sea. 
I want to feel the moon kissing the sea. I want Dion 
to leave the sky for me. I want the tides of my blood to 
leave my heart and follow him. (She whispers like a 
little girl.) Dion! Margaret! Peggy! Peggy is Dion’s 
girl — Peg is Dion’s little girl. (She sings laughingly, 
elfishly.) Dion is my Daddy-o! (She is walking toward 
the end of dock, off left.) 

Bitty (who has turned away) —I’m going. I'll tell 
Dion you’re here. 

MarGARET (more and more strongly and assertively, 
until at the end she is a wife and a mother) —Ill be 
Mrs. Dion — Dion’s wife — and he’ll be my Dion — my 
own Dion —my little boy—my baby! The moon is 
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drowned in the tides of my heart, and peace sinks deep 
through the sea! (She disappears off left, her upturned 
unmasked face like that of a rapturous visionary.) 


“There is silence again, in which the dance music is 
heard. Then this stops and Dion comes in. He walks 
quickly to the bench at centre and throws himself on 
it, hiding his masked face in his hands. After a moment 
he lifts his head, peers about, listens huntedly, then 
slowly takes off his mask. His real face is revealed in 
the bright moonlight, shrinking, shy and gentle, full of a 
deep sadness.” 


Dion. (with a suffering bewilderment) — Why am I 


afraid to dance, I who love rhythm and grace and song 
and laughter? Why am I afraid to live, I who love life 
and the beauty of flesh and the living colors of earth and 


sky and sea? Why am I afraid of love, I who love | 


love? Why am I afraid, I who am not afraid? Why 
must I pretend to scorn in order to pity? Why must I 
hide myself in self-contempt in order to understand? 
Why must I be so ashamed of my strength, so proud of 
my weakness? Why must I live in a cage like a crimi- 
nal, defying and hating, I who love peace and friend- 
ship? (Clasping his hands above in supplication.) 
Why was I born without a skin, O God, that I must 
wear armour in order to touch or to be touched? (A 
second’s pause of waiting silence—then he suddenly 
claps his mask over his face again, with a gesture of des- 
pair and his voice becomes bitter and sardonic.) Or 


rather, Old Graybeard, why the devil was I ever born” 


at all? 


The reverie is interrupted by Billy Brown, come to 
tell Dion of Margaret’s decision, and to congratulate 
him, “You're the original white-headed boy,” he admits 
to his friend. “Go on in‘and win! We’ve been chums 


, i 
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ever since we were kids, haven’t we? And I’m glad 
it’s you, Dion.” 

But there are two Dions now — the masked Dion who 
listens to Billy’s ramblings, and the real Dion who com- 
ments a little cynically upon this strange situation. 
Billy does not hear the comments and accepts the silence 
as a happy acquiescence on his chum’s part. 

Now Billy has gone, and Dion, happy in the knowledge 
that at last he is loved as Dion, not as his mask, is ex- 
ultant. “Oh, God in the moon, did you hear?” he cries, 
taking off his mask. “She loves me. I am not afraid! 
1 am strong! Ican love! She protects me! Her arms 
are softly around me! She is warmly around me! She 
is my skin! She is my armour! Now I am born—I 
— the I! — one and indivisible — I who love Margaret! 
(He glances at his mask triumphantly —in tones of 
deliverance.) You are outgrown! I am beyond you! 
(He stretches out his arms to the sky.) O God, now I 
believe!” 

His joy is shortlived. When Margaret returns, calling 
eagerly to him, she finds him unmasked and does not 
know him. He is a stranger to her, it may be he is 
also drunk! She is about to run from him when he 
claps on the mask again and laughs mockingly at her. 
“That’s one on you, Peg!” 

“Dion! How did you ever—why I never knew 
you!” 

“How? It’s the moon — the crazy moon — the mon- 
key in the moon — playing jokes on us!” (He puts his 
arm around her boldly. He kisses her with his masked 
face with a skilled romantic actor’s passion again and 
again. His passion is wild, exultant and she trembles 
ecstatically in the sweep of it.) 


MarcaRET (in ecstasy) —Oh, Dion, I do! I do love 
you! 


Dion (with ironic mastery) — And I love you! Oh 
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madly! Oh, forever and ever, amen! You are my 
evening star and all my Pleiades! Your eyes are blue 
_ pools in which gold dreams glide, your body is a young 
white birch leaning backward beneath the lips of spring. 
So! (He has bent her back, his arms supporting her, his 
face above hers.) So! (He kisses her.) 

MarGaRET (with overpowering passionate languor) — 
Oh Dion! Dion! I love you! 

(with more and more mastery in his tone) —I1 
love, you love, we love! Come! Rest! Relax! Let 
go your clutch on the world! Dim and dimmer! Fad- 
ing out in the past behind! Gone! Death! Bow! 
Be born! Awake! Live! Dissolve into dew — into 
silence — into night— into earth— into space — into 
peace — into meaning —into joy — into God — into the 
Great God Pan! (While he has been speaking, the moon 
has passed gradually behind a black cloud, its light 
fading out. There is a moment of intense blackness 
and silence. Then the light gradually comes on again. 
Dion’s voice, at first in a whisper, then increasing in 
volume with the light, is heard.) Wake up! Time to 
get up! Time to exist! Time for school! Time to 
learn! Learn to pretend! Cover your nakedness! 
Learn to lie! Learn to keep step! Join the procession! 
Great Pan is dead! Be ashamed! 

MarGARET (with a sob) —Oh Dion, I am ashamed! 

mockingly) — Sssssssh! Watch the monkey in 
the~mioon! See him dance! His tail is a piece of 
string that was left when he broke loose from Jehovah 
and ran away to join Charley Darwin’s circus! 

Marcaret —I know you must hate me now! (She 
throws her arms around him and hides her head on his 
shoulder.) 

Di (deeply moved) —Don’t cry! Dont—I— 
(Pesiddenty tears off his mask—in a_ passionate 
agony.) Hate you? I love you with all my soul! 
Love me! Why can’t you love me, Margaret? (He 
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tries to kiss her but she jumps to her feet with a 
frightened cry.) 

MarcarEt — Don’t! Please! I don’t know you! 
You frighten me! 

N (puts on his mask again — quietly and bitterly) 

— All’s well. I'll never let you see again. (He puts 
his arm around her — gently mocking.) By proxy, I 
love you. There! Don’t cry! Don’t be afraid — Dion 
Anthony will marry you some day. (He kisses her.) 
“I take this woman—” (Tenderly joking.) Hello, 
woman! Do you feel older by aeons? Mrs. Dion An- 
thony, shall we go in and maybe have the next dance? 

MarcarEt (tenderly) —You crazy child! (Then, 
laughing with joy.) Mrs. Dion Anthony! It sounds 
wonderful, doesn’t it? 


They go out as the curtain falls. 


ACT I 


Seven years later, in Mrs. Dion Anthony’s half of 
a two-family house in “one of those one-design districts 
that daze the eye with multiplied ugliness” — “Dion An- 
thony is sitting behind a table, staring before him. His 
mask hangs on his breast below his neck, giving the 
effect of two faces. His real face has aged greatly, grown 
more strained and tortured, but at the same time, in some 
queer way more selfless and ascetic, more fixed in its 
resolute withdrawal from life. The mask, too, has 
changed. It is older, more defiant and mocking, its 
sneer more forced and bitter, its Pan quality become 
more Mephistophelian. It has already begun to show 
the ravages of dissipation.” 

Dion is reading from the New Testament. “Come 
unto me all ye who are heavy laden and I will give 
you rest.” He stares before him in a sort of trance, his 
face lighted up from within, but painfully confused. 
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“TI will come — but where are you, Saviour?” The shut- 
ting of an outer door disturbs him and he claps on 
the mask, tossing the testament aside contemptuously. 
“Blah!” he sneers. “Fixation on old Mama Christian- 
ity! You infant blubbering in the dark, you!” 

It was Margaret at the door. The experiences of the 
seven years have told on her, too. “Her pretty face is 
still fresh and healthy, but there is the beginning of a 
permanently worried, apprehensive expression about the 
nose and mouth— an uncomprehending hurt in her 
eyes.” 

There are domestic worries for Margaret. She tries 
to keep the children away from Dion, that he may 
not be irritated by them, but she wishes heartily that he 
would take more interest in them. 

Family finances are at low ebb, too. There is only 
a hundred dollars left in the bank. Despite his promises 
Dion’s gambling and drinking have dissipated the rest of 
the money. It is time for a serious understanding. And 
something must be done. 

Margaret believes that Billy Brown would help, if he 
knew. She has talked with him and he has suggested 
that Dion come to see him. But the suggestion hurts 
and irritates Dion. 

“He’s bound, heaven-bent for success,” he sneers. “It’s 
the will of Mammon. Anthony & Brown, contractors 
and builders— death subtracts Anthony and I sell 
out — Billy graduates — Brown & Son, architects and 
builders — old man Brown perishes of paternal pride — 
and now we have William A. Brown, architect! Why 
his career itself already has an architectural design! 
One of God’s mud pies!” 

Margaret is willing to give way. If it will hurt Dion 
to seek help from Billy she will not ask it of him. Let 
him return to his painting. She will try to get a position 
in the library. She loves Dion, and understands — 

But Dion, too, is sacrificially inclined. His pride is 
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dying. “Blessed are the meek,” he quotes. “Blessed 
are the poor in spirit . . . Blessed are the meek for 
they shall inherit graves. Blessed are the poor in spirit 
for they are blind... All right! Then I ask my 
wife to go and ask Billy Brown — that’s more deadly 
than if I went myself ie 


Dion (with wild mockery) — Ask him if he can’t find 
an opening for a talented young man who is only honest 
when he isn’t sober — implore him, beg him in the name 
of old love, old friendship —to be a generous hero and 
save the woman and her children! (He laughs with a 
sort of diabolical, ironical glee now, and starts to go 
out. ) 

MarcarET (meekly) —Are you going up street, 
Dion? 

Dion — Yes. 

Marcaret —Will you stop at the butcher’s and have 
them send two pounds of pork chops? 

Dion — Yes. 

MarcarEt — And stop at Mrs. Young’s and ask the 
children to hurry right home? 

Dion — Yes. 

Marcaret — Will you be back for dinner, Dion? 

Dion—No. (He goes, the outer door slams. Mar- 
garet sighs with a tired incomprehension and goes to the 
window and stares out.) 

MarcarET (worriedly) —I hope they’ll watch out, 
crossing the street. 


Curtain. 


The scene changes to Billy Brown’s office. Billy is at 
the desk. “He has grown into a fine-looking, well-dressed, 
capable, college-bred American business man, boyish 
still and with the same engaging personality.” 

Margaret has come to see him, and guardedly ap- 
proaches the object of her visit. Loyally she defends 
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Dion against any of the rumors Billy may have heard 
concerning him. It is true that he has been — well, 
overgenerous with his money. But he does draw well. 
And he paints wonderfully. He just hasn’t the knack of 
getting on as Billy has. He won’t push himself. 

Billy understands. And he is really eager to help, if 
he can, without seeming officious. 


Bitty — I’ve got a proposition to make to Dion — if I 
could ever get hold of him. It’s this way: Business has 
been piling up on me—a run of luck — but I’m short- 
handed. I need a crack chief draughtsman darn badly 
—or I’m liable to lose out. Do you think Dion would 
consider it — as a temporary stop-gap — until he felt in 
the painting mood again? 

MarcakET (striving to conceal her eagerness and relief 
— judicially) —-Yes—I really do. He’s such a good 
sport and Billy and he were such pals once. I know he’d 
be only too tickled to help him out. 

Brown (diffidently) —I1 thought he might be sensi- 
tive about working for—I mean, with me — when, if 
he hadn’t sold out to Dad he’d be my partner now — 
(Earnestly.) and by jingo, I wish he was! (Then, 
abruptly.) Let’s try to nail him down right away, 
Margaret. Is he home now? (He reaches for the 
phone.) 

MarcarEt (hurriedly) — No, he — he went out for a 
long walk. 

Bitty — Perhaps I can locate him later around town 
somewhere. 

MarGaRET (with a note of pleading) — Please don’t 
trouble. It isn’t necessary.- I’m sure when I talk to 
him — he’s coming home to dinner— _ (Getting up.) 
Then it’s all settled, isn’t it? Dion will be so glad to 
be able to help an old friend — he’s so terribly loyal, 
and he’s always liked Billy Brown so much! (Hold- 
ing out her hand.) I really must go now! 
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Brown (shakes her hand) —Goodbye, Margaret. I 
hope you'll be dropping in on us a lot when Dion gets 
here. 

MarcarET — Yes. (She goes.) 

Brown (sits at his desk again, looking ahead in a not 
unsatisfying melancholy reverie. He mutters admiringly 
but pityingly.) — Poor Margaret! She’s a game sport. 
but it’s pretty damn tough on her! (Jndignantly.) By 
God, I’m going to give Dion a good talking to one of 
these days! 


The curtain falls. 


The scene changes again to Cybel’s parlor, a room 
cheaply papered in a dull yellow-brown. There is an 
automatic, nickel-in-the-slot player piano “groggily 
banging out a sentimental medley.” ‘There is a cheap 
clock on top of the piano and beside it a mask. 

“Dion is lying on his back, fast asleep on the sofa. 
His mask has fallen down on his chest. His pale face 
is singularly pure, spiritual and sad... Cybel is 
seated on the stool in front of the piano. She is a 
strong, calm, sensual blonde girl of twenty or so, her 
complexion fresh and healthy, her figure full-breasted 
and wide-hipped, her movements slow and solidly lan- 
guorous like an animal’s, her large eyes dreamy with 
the reflected stirring of profound instincts. She chews 
gum like a sacred cow forgetting time with an eternal 
cud. Her eyes are fixed, incuriously, on Dion’s pale 
face.” 

In his sleep Dion stirs, muttering “And he laid his 
hands on them and healed them rh 

Cybel wakens him, and as he comes to with a start, 
realizing his strange surroundings, he claps on his 
mask. “What— where—who are you?” he demands, 
wildly. 

“Only another female,” she answers him placidly. 
“You was camping on my steps sound asleep. I didn’t 
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want to run any risk of getting into more trouble with 
the cops pinching you there and blaming me, so I took 
_ you in to sleep it off.” 


Dion (mockingly) — Blessed are the pitiful, Sister! 
I’m broke — but you will be rewarded in Heaven. 

CyBEL (calmly) —I wasn’t wasting my pity. Why 
should I? You were happy, weren’t you? 

Dion (approvingly) — Excellent! You’re not a mor- 
alist, I see. 

CyBEL (going on) — And you look like a good boy. 
too — when you're asleep. Say, you better beat it home 
to bed or you'll be locked out. 

Dion (mockingly) — Now you’re becoming maternal, 
Miss Earth. Is that the only answer —to pin my soul 
into every vacant diaper? (She stares down at his mask, 
her face growing hard. He laughs.) But please don’t 
stop stroking my aching brow. Your hand is a cool 
mud poultice on the sting of thought! ‘ae 

-CyBeL (calmly) —Stop acting. I hate ham fats. _ 
(She looks at him as if waiting for him to remove his 
mask — then turns her back indifferently and goes to 
the piano.) Well, if you simply got to be a regular 
devil like all the other visiting sports, I s’pose I got to 
play with you. (She takes her mask and puts it on — 
then turns. The mask is the rouged and eye-blackened 
countenance of the hardened prostitute. In a coarse, 
harsh voice:) Kindly state your dishonorable intentions, 
if any! I can’t sit up all night keeping company! Let’s 
have some music! (She puts a plug in the machine. 
The same sentimental medley begins to play. The two 
masks stare at each other. She laughs.) Shoot! Pm 
all set! It’s your play, Kid Lucifer! 

Dion (slowly removes his mask. She stops the music 
with a jerk. His face is gentle and sad —humbly) — | 
I’m sorry. It has always been such agony for me to be / 


touched! a 


A 
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CyBEL (taking off her mask — sympathetically as she 
comes back and sits down on her stdol) — Poor kid! 
I’ve never had one, but I can guess. They hug and kiss 
you and take you on their laps and pinch you and want 
to see you getting dressed and undressed —as if they 
owned you —I bet you I’d never let them treat one of 
mine that way! 

Dion (turning to her) — You're lost in blind alleys, 
too. (Suddenly holding out his hand to her.) But you’re 
strong. Let’s be friends. 

CyBEL (with a strange sternness, searches his face) — 
And never nothing more? 

Dion (with a strange smile) — Let’s say, never any- 
thing less! 


There is a ring at the doorbell. Quickly Cybel and 
Dion replace their masks. The caller is Billy Brown 
come in search of Dion. The interruption is not pleas- 
ing to Cybel, but she accepts it professionally. 

“When you got to love to live, it’s hard to love living,” 
she observes, mockingly. “I better join the A. F. of L. 
and soap-box for the eight-hour night. Got a nickel, 
baby? Play a tune.” As Dion drops a nickel in the 
player piano she leaves them. “He’s hunting for you,” 
she says to Dion. “Put out the lights when you go. I’m 
going to sleep. So long, kid.” At the door she “flashes 
a trade smile at Billy.” “Now you know the way, Hand- 
some, call again.” 

Awkwardly, but earnestly, Billy admits that he has 
been searching the town for Dion and that he has come 
with a proposition. He needs help in the office, and he 
wants Dion to agree to work with him. 

Dion knows the history of that request. His wife has 
been a-begging! But Billy resents his tone. “On the 
contrary, I had to beg her to beg you to take it,” he 
declares angrily ... “What in hell has come over 
you, anyway? You didn’t use to be like this! What 
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the devil are you going to do with yourself — sink into 
the gutter and drag Margaret with you? If you heard 
her defend you, lie about you, tell me how hard you 
were working, what beautiful things you were painting, 
how you stayed at home and idolized the children! — 
when everyone knows you’ve been out every night sous- 
ing and gambling away the last of your estate... .” 

“She was lying about her husband—not me, you 
fool,” Dion answers. “But it’s no use explaining. What 
do you want? Ill agree to anything — except the 
humiliation of yelling secrets at the deaf.” 

And so it is agreed that Dion is to take the job. 
“One must do something to pass away the time while one 
is waiting — for one’s next incarnation,” he agrees, re- 
signedly . . . “Is my father’s chair still there?” 


Bitty (embarrassedly) —1—TI don’t remember, Dion 
—T'll look it up. (He turns away.) 

Dion (taking off his mask — slowly) —IVd like to 
sit where he spun what I have spent. What aliens we 
were to each other! When he lay dead, his face looked 
so familiar that I wondered where I had met that man 
before. Only at the second of my conception. After 
that, we grew hostile with concealed shame. And my 
mother? I remember a sweet, strange girl, with affec- 
tionate, bewildered eyes as if God had locked her in a 
dark closet without any explanation. I was the sole 
doll, our ogre, her husband, allowed her, and she played 
mother and child with me for many years in that house 
until at last through two tears I watched her die with the 
shy pride of one who has lengthened her dress and put 
up her hair. And I felt like’a forsaken toy and cried to 
be buried with her, because her hands alone had caressed 
without clawing. She lived long and aged greatly in 
the two days before they closed her coffin. The last 
time I looked, her purity had forgotten me, she was 
stainless and imperishable, and I know my sobs were 
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ugly and meaningless to her virginity; so I shrank away, 
back into life, with naked nerves jumping like fleas, and 
in due course of nature another girl called me her 
boy in the moon and married me and became three 
mothers in one person, while I got paint on my paws in 
an endeavor to see God!) (He laughs wildly, puts on 
mask.) But that-Ancient Humorist had given me weak 
eyes, so now I’ll have to forswear my quest for Him and 
go in for the Omnipresent Successful Serious One, the 
Great God Mr. Brown, instead! (He makes him a sweep- 
ing, mocking bow.) 

Brown (repelled, but cajolingly) —Shut up, you 
nut! You’re still drunk. Come on! Let’s start! (He 
grabs Dion by the arm and switches off the light.) 

Dion (from the darkness — mockingly) —I am thy 
shorn, bald, nude sheep! Lead on, Almighty Brown, 
thou Kindly Light! (They can be seen going out to- 
gether.) 


The curtain falls. 
ACT II 


Another seven years have elapsed. The scene is again 
Cybel’s parlor. The wall paper is now brilliant and 
the new furnishings are of a garish but more expensive 
type. The automatic piano remains and on top of it 
now are both Cybel’s and Dion’s masks. Cybel’s mask 
shows no change, but Dion’s mask “has become prema- 
turely aged, its expression horrible, embittered, sneer- 
ing and diabolically mocking. The former Pan quality 
has become altogether Mephistophelian.” 

Dion and Cybel are facing each other across a card 
table, playing solitaire. “Dion is now prematurely gray. 


| His face is that of an ascetic, a martyr, furrowed by pain 


, and self-torture, yet lighted from within by a spiritual 


calm and human kindliness. Cybel has grown stouter 
and more voluptuous, but her face is still unmarked 
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and fresh, her calm more profound. She is like an_-un- 
moved idol of Mother Earth.” 

The game goes on. Theré is a mention of Brown in 
their talk. “Dion trembles as if suddenly possessed,” 
and hurriedly claps on his mask. 

Dion is jealous of Brown it transpires. It is Billy 
who is responsible for the new furnishings. He is now 
Cybel’s keeper. And her lover, Dion charges. A charge” 
that she refutes, and tries to explain. 


CyBEL (affectionately) — You'll never grow up! 
We’ve been friends, haven’t we, for seven years? I’ve 
never let myself want you nor you me. Yes, I love 
you. It takes all kinds of love to make a world! Ours 
is the living cream, I say, living rich and high! (A 
pause. Coaxingly.) Stop hiding. I know you. 

Dion (taking off his mask, wearily comes and sits 
down at her feet and lays his head in her lap — with a 
grateful smile) —You’re strong. You always give. 
You’ve given my weakness strength to live. 

CyBEL (tenderly, stroking his hair maternally) — 
You’re not weak. You were born with ghosts in your 
eyes and you were brave enough to go looking into 
your own dark — and you got afraid. (After a pause.) 
I don’t blame your being jealous of Mr. Brown some- 
times. I’m jealous of your wife, even though I know 
you do love her. 

Dion (slowly) —I love Margaret. I don’t know who 
my wife is. 

CYBEL (after a pause — with a queer broken laugh) 
— Oh God, sometimes the truth hits me such a sock be- 
tween the eyes I can see the stars! — and then I’m so 
damn sorry for the lot of you, every damn mother’s son 
of a gun of you, that I’d like to run out naked into the 
streets and love the whole mob to death, like I was bring- 
ing you all a new brand of dope that’d make you forget 
everything that ever was for good! (Then with a 
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twisted smile.) But they wouldn’t see me, any more 
than they see each other. And they keep right on mov- 
ing along and dying without my help anyway. 

Dion (sadly) —You’ve given me strength to die. 

CypeL — You may be important but your life’s not. 
There’s millions of it born every second. Life can cost 
too much even for a sucker to afford it — like every- 
thing else. And it’s not sacred — only the you inside is. 
The rest is earth. 

Dion (gets to his knees and with clasped hands looks 
up raptly and prays with an ascetic’s fervor) — “Into 
Thy hands, O Lord...” (Then, suddenly, with a look 
of horror.) Nothing! To feel one’s life blown 
out like the flame of a cheap match . . . ! (He 
claps on his mask and laughs harshly.) To fall asleep 


_ and know you'll never, never be called to get on the 


‘ job of existence again! “Swift be thine approaching 


flight! Come soon— soon!” (He quotes this last with 
a mocking longing.) 
~ CyBEL (pats his head maternally) — There, don’t get 
scared. It’s born in the blood. When the time comes, 
you'll find it’s easy. 

Dion (jumps to his feet and walks about excitedly) — 
It won’t be long. My wife dragged in a doctor the day 
before yesterday. He says my heart is gone — booze — 


He warned me, never another drop or— (Mockingly.) 
What say? Shall we have a drink? 
CypeL (like an idol) — Suit yourself. £ 


For days Dion has been on this particular spree. Dis- 
gust started him. Disgust with his work in Brown’s 
office. It is Dion who puts the artistic touches to the 
plans that sell. “He hands me one mathematically cor- 
rect barn after another and I doctor them up with cute 
aliurements so that fools will desire to buy, sell, breed, 
sleep, love, hate, curse and pray in them! I do this 
with devilish cleverness to their entire delight.” 
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And now Brown has bought Cybel because he knew she 
loved Dion and felt himself cheated. ‘He wanted what 
he thought was my love of the flesh. He feels I have 
no right to love. He’d like to steal it as he steals my 
ideas — complacently — righteously — Oh, the good 
Brown!” 

She sends him home, but as he is about to leave a 
change comes over her. There is deep grief in her man- 
ner and she speaks strangely in a deep far-off voice, like 
a mother talking to her little son. 

“You mustn’t forget to kiss me before you go, Dion,” 
she says, as she takes off his mask. “Haven’t I told you 
to take off your mask in the house? Look at me, Dion. 
I’ve — just — seen — something. I’m afraéd you're go- 
ing away a long, long ways. I’m afraid I won’t see you 
again for a long, long time. So it’s goodbye, dear. 
(She kisses him gently. He begins to sob. She hands 
him back his mask.) Here you are. Don’t get hurt. 
Remember, it’s all a game, and after you’re asleep I’ll 
tuck you in.’ =) 

“Mother!” he cries, with a choking, heart-broken cry. > 
Then he claps on his mask with an effort of will and \ 
cries mockingly: “Go to the devil, you sentimental old | 
pig! See you tomorrow!” \S\Q5 ae 

And as she, like an idol again, looks after him she 
sighs: ““What’s the good of bearing children? What’s 
the use of giving birth to death?” 

Brown passes Dion outside and is in the room before 
Cybel has time to put on her mask again. He does not 
recognize her. She lets him think she is Cybel’s sister, 
and that Dion had been to see her. 

Dion again! What is it about Dion that makes him 
attractive to women? “Is it his looks — or because he’s 
a violent sensualist — or because he poses as artistic and 
temperamental — or because he’s so wild — or just what 
is it?” demands Brown. 

“He’s alive,’ Cybel answers. 
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Brown (suddenly takes one of her hands and kisses 
it — insinuatingly) — Well, don’t you think I’m alive, 
too? (Eagerly.) Listen. Would you consider giving 
up Dion—and letting me take care of you under a 
similar arrangement to the one I’ve made with Cybel? 
I like you, you can see that. I won’t bother you much — 
I’m too busy — you can do what you like — lead your 
own life — except for seeing him. (He stops. A pause. 
She stares ahead unmoved as if she hadn’t heard. He 
pleads.) Well— what do you say? Please do! 

CyBEL (her voice very weary) —Cybel said to tell 
you she’d be back next week, Mr. Brown. 

Brown (with queer agony) — You mean you won't? 
Don’t be so cruel! I love you! (She waiks away. He 
clutches at her pleadingly.) At least —Tll give you 
anything you ask! — Please promise me you won't see 
Dion Anthony again! 

CyBEL (with deep grief) —He will never see me 
again, I promise you. Goodbye! 

Brown (jubilantly, kissing her hand politely) — 
Thank you! Thank you! I’m exceedingly grateful. 
(Tactfully.) I won’t disturb you any further. Please 
forgive my intrusion, and remember me to Cybel when 
you write. (He bows, turns, and goes off left.) 


The curtain falls. 


HA In the draughting room of Brown’s office later that 
| | evening, Dion Anthony is sitting on a stool back of the 
/ draughting table reading aloud to his mask, propped up 
\ before him, from the “Imitation of Goren ” His face 
is gentler, more spiritual, more saintlike and ascetic 
/ than before. His voice is that of a priest offering up 
/ prayers for the dying. 
“Quickly must thou be gone from hence,” he reads. 
“See then how matters stand with thee. Ah fool — learn 
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now to die to the world that thou mayst begin to live 
with Christ! Do now, beloved, do now all thou canst | 
because thou knowst not when thou shalt die; nor dost — 
thou know what shall befall thee after death. Keep thy- / 
self as a pilgrim, and a stranger upon earth, to whom 
the affairs of this world do not— belong! Keep thy 
heart free and raised upwards to God because thou hast 
not here a lasting abode. Because at what hour you 
know not the Son of Man will come! Amen. (He 
raises his hand over the mask as if he were blessing 
it, closes the book and puts it back in his pocket. He 
raises the mask in his hands and stares at it with a pity- 
ing tenderness.) Peace, poor tortured one, brave pitiful 
pride of man, the hour of our deliverance comes. To- 
morrow we may be with Him in Paradise .. . !” 

A noise on the stairs outside suddenly sets Dion in a 
panic. He grabs up his mask, slips it over his face, and 
calls to Margaret to enter. ra 

“In one hand behind her, hidden from him, is the mask 7 
of the brave face she puts on before the world to hide | 777, 
her suffering and disillusionment and which she has ¥” =~ ~ 
just taken off. Her own face is still sweet and pretty, 
but lined, drawn and careworn for its years, sad, rene, 
but a bit querulous.” 

For two days she has been searching for Dion, and is 
relieved to have found him. It grows increasingly hard 
for her to forgive him thése lapses, though she admits 
her love for him is still a bond. Yet, if it were not for 
her three strong sons 

Suddenly a great longing and a great torture sweep 
over Dion and he sinks to his knees before Margaret, 
crying out his need of her. She, believing she knows the 
cause of his hysteria, would put him off with a pat 
on the head and the advice that he needs sleep. But 
he will not be put off. 

“Look at me, Mrs. Anthony,” he cries, desperately. 
“It’s the last chance! Tomorrow I’ll have moved on to 
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the next hell! Behold your man — the sniveling, cring- 
ing, life-denying Christian slave you have so nobly 
ignored in the father of your sons! Look! (He tears 
the mask from his face which is radiant with a great pure 
love for her and great sympathy and tenderness.) O 
woman — my love —that I have sinned against in my 
sick pride and cruelty — forgive my sins — forgive my 
solitude — forgive my sickness— forgive me.” (He 
kneels and kisses the hem of her dress.) 

Margaret does not know the face that stares so wildly 
up at her. It is like that of a ghost. Suddenly she 
seems to see Dion dead, and falls fainting across the 
bench. 

For a moment he looks down upon her, and then at 
the mask that she still holds in her hand. “And now 
I am permitted to see and understand and love you, too,” 
he says, gently, kissing the mask first and then her 
face. “And you, sweetheart! Blessed thrice are the 
meek!” 

Outside there is a great commotion, as of men running. 
Dion quickly puts on his mask as his three sons rush 
into the room — “ healthy, normal, likeable boys ” aged 
fourteen, thirteen and twelve. They stop short and 
stiffen all in a row, staring from the woman on the 
bench to their father, accusingly. 


ELpEest — We heard some one yell. It sounded like 
Mother. 

Dion (defensively) —No. It was this lady —my 
wife. 

ELpEst — But hasn’t Mother come yet? 

Dion (going to Margaret) —Yes. Your mother is 
here. (He stands between them and puts her mask over 
Margaret's face-—then steps back.) She has fainted. 
You'd better bring her to. 

Boys— Mother! (They run to her side, kneel and 
rub her wrists. The Eldest smooths back her hair.) 
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Dion (watching them) — At least I am leaving her 
well provided for. (He addresses them directly.) Tell 
your mother she’ll get word from Mr. Brown’s house. 
I must pay him a farewell call. I am going. Goodbye. 
(They stop, staring at him fixedly, with eyes a mixture 
of bewilderment, distrust and hurt.) 

Evpest (awkwardly and shamefacedly) — Honest, I 
think you ought to have... . 

SEcoND — Yes, honest you ought. . 

YOUNGEST — Yes, honest. . . . 

Dion (in a friendly tone) —I know. But I couldn't. 
That’s for you who can. You must inherit the earth for 
her. Don’t forget now, boys. Goodbye. 

Boys (in the same awkward, self-conscious tone, one 
after another) — Goodbye — goodbye — goodbye. 

(Dion goes.) 


The curtain falls. 


That night, in the library of William Brown’s house, 
Brown sits reading in his comfortable leather chair along- 
side his expensive centre table. At the outside door 
there is a loud thumping, followed by a visitor’s voice 
raised mockingly in reply to a servant’s query: 

“ Tell him it’s the devil come to conclude a bargain.” 

The visitor is Dion and he is in a wild state. “ His 
clothes are dishevelled, his masked face has a terrible 
death-like intensity, its mocking irony become so cruelly 
malignant as to give him the appearance of a real demon, 
tortured into torturing others.” 

Tauntingly Dion sums up his case against Brown. 
“ Listen,” he commands. “One day when I was four 
years old, a boy sneaked up behind when I was drawing 
a picture in the sand he couldn’t draw and hit me on 
the head with a stick and kicked out my picture and 
laughed when I cried. It wasn’t what he’d done that 
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made me cry, but him! I had loved and trusted him 
and suddenly the good God was disproved in his person 
and the evil and injustice of Man was born! Every 
one called me cry-baby, so I became silent for life and 
designed a mask of the Bad Boy Pan in which to live 
and rebel against that other boy’s God and protect myself 
from His cruelty. And that other boy, secretly he felt 
ashamed but he couldn’t acknowledge it; so from that 
day he instinctively developed into the good boy, the 
good friend, the good man, William Brown!” 

Brown admits the charge, admits it was a dirty trick, 
and would have an end of the reminiscence. But Dion 
will not be stilled. For a week he has been celebrating 
—celebrating the acceptance of his design for a great 
cathedral. And he refuses to go home. 

He is going to tell William Brown something more 
about himself and his soul and his failure. Which he 
proceeds to do until he finally has lashed himself into a 
fury and stung Brown to a deep, but controlled anger. 


Brown (placatingly) —Go home. Be a good scout. 
It’s all well enough celebrating our design being accepted 
but 

Dion (in a steely voice) —Ive been the brains! 
I’ve been the design! I’ve designed even his success — 
drunk and laughing at him — laughing at his career! 
Not proud! Sick! Sick of myself and him! Design- 
ing and getting drunk! Saving my woman and children! 
(Hie laughs.) Ha! And this cathedral is my master- 
piece! It will make Brown the most eminent architect 
in God’s country. I put a lot into it— what was left 
of my life! It’s one vivid blasphemy from sidewalk to 
the tips of its spires! — but so concealed that the fools 
will never know. They’ll kneel and worship the ironic 
Silenus who tells them the best good is never to be born! 
(He laughs triumphantly.) Well, blasphemy is faith, 
isn’t it? In self-preservation the devil must believe! 
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But Mr. Brown, the Great Brown, has no faith! He 
couldn’t design a cathedral without it looking like the 
First Supernatural Bank! He only believes in the im- 
mortality of the moral belly! (He laughs wildly — then 
sinks down in his chair, gasping, his hands pressed to 
his heart.) (Then suddenly becomes deadly calm and 
pronounces like a cruel malignant condemnation.) 
From now on, Brown will never design anything. He 
will devote his life to renovating the house of my Cybel 
into a home for my Margaret! 

BRowN (springing to his feet, his face convulsed with 
a strange agony) — I’ve stood enough! How dare you! 

Dion (his voice like a probe) — Why has no woman 
ever loved him? Why has he always been the Big 
Brother, the Friend? Isn’t their trust — a contempt? 

Brown — You lie! 

Dion — Why has he never been able to love — since 
my Margaret? Why has he never married? Why has 
he tried to steal Cybel as he once tried to steal Margaret? 
Isn’t it out of revenge — and envy? 

Brown (violently) — Rot! I wanted Cybel, and I 
bought her! 

Dion — Brown bought her for me! She has loved me 
more than he will ever know! 

Brown — You lie! (Then furiously.) Vl throw her 
back on the street! 

Dion—To me! To her fellow creature! Why 
hasn’t Brown had children — he who loves children — 
he who loves my children—he who envies me my 
children? 

Brown (brokenly) — Wm not ashamed to envy you 
them! They’re fine children. © ' 

Dion — Like their mother, eh? They like Brown, 
too — as a friend — as an equal —as Margaret has al- 
ways liked him —— 

Brown (brokenly) — And as I’ve liked her! 

Dion — How many million times Brown has thought 
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how much better for her it would have been if she’d 
chosen him instead! 

Brown (torturedly) — You lie! (Then with sudden 
frenzied defiance.) — All right! If you force me to 
say it, I do love Margaret! I always have loved her and 
you’ve always known I did! 

Dion (with a terrible composure) —No! That is 
merely the appearance, not the truth! Brown loves me! 
He loves me because I have always possessed the power 
he needed for love, because I am love! 

Brown (frenziedly) —You drunken bum! (He 
leaps on Dion and grabs him by the throat.) 

Dion (triumphantly, staring into his eyes) — Because 
Brown hates himself! Ah! Now he looks into the mir- 
ror! Now he sees his face! (Brown lets go of him and 
staggers back to his chair, pale and trembling.) 

Brown (humbly) —Stop, for God’s sake! You’re mad! 

Dion (sinking in his chair, weakly and more weakly) — 
I’m done. My heart, not Brown— (Mockingly.) My 
last will and testament! —I leave Dion Anthony to 
William Brown — for him to love and obey — for him 
to become me — then my Margaret will still love me — 
my children will love me— Mr. and Mrs. Brown and 
sons, happily ever after! (Staggering to his full height 
and looking upward defiantly.) Nothing more — but 
Man’s last gesture — by which he conquers — to laugh! 
Ha— (He begins, stops as if paralyzed, and drops on 
his knees by Brown’s chair, his mask falling off, his 
Christian martyr’s face at the point of death.) Forgive 
me, Billy. Bury me, hide me, forget me for your own 
happiness! May Margaret love you! May you design 
the Temple of Man’s Soul! Blessed are the meek and 
the poor in spirit! (He kisses Brown’s feet — then more 
and more weakly and childishly.) What was the prayer, 
Billy. I’m getting so sleepy. . 

Brown (in a trance-like tone) — — Our Father who art 
in Heaven. 
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Dion (drowsily) —Our Father. ... 
(He dies.) 


Stunned by the death of Dion, Brown is suddenly 
aware of a great relief at a rival’s passing. And as he 
contemplates the face of the dead man and that of the 
mask that has fallen off he is excited by the discovery. 
There is contempt in his tone now as he gazes at the 
real Dion. 

“So that’s the poor weakling you really were!” he 
sneers. “No wonder you hid! And I’ve always been 
afraid of you — yes, I’ll confess it now, in awe of you! 
Paugh! (He picks up the mask from the floor.) No, 
not of you! Of this! Say what you like, it’s strong if 
it is bad! And this is what Margaret loved, not you! 
Not you! This man! — This man who willed himself 
to ae (Struck by an idea, he jumps to his feet.) My 
God!” _ 

There is a knocking at the door. Margaret calls out 
that she is looking for her husband. Quickly Brown 
picks up the body of Dion and carries it from the scene. 
Then he admits Margaret and her three sons and bids 
them wait until he can call Dion, who has been resting 
upstairs. And Margaret will be glad to see him this 
time, Brown assures her, because Dion has just said that 
he has sworn off drinking for her sake and the kids! 

Margaret is pleased, and so are the boys. But they are 
not at all sanguine. The younger Anthonys have no 
faith in their father’s promises nor great love for him. 
Brown is really the more popular of the two with them. 

Now the boys have gone on ahead and Brown, dressed 
in Dion’s clothes and wearing Dion’s mask, has come 
hesitantly to greet Margaret. . At first she stares wonder- 
ingly at him and then goes to him and puts an arm 
about him. 


MarcaRET— Poor dear, do you feel sick? (He 
nods.) But you look — (Squeezing his arms.) why you 
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actually feel stronger and better already! Is it true 
what Billy told me — about your swearing off forever? 
(He nods.) (She exclaims intensely.) Oh, if you'll 
only — and get well — we can still be so happy! Give 
Mother a kiss. (They kiss. A shudder passes through 
both of them. She breaks away laughing, with aroused 
desire.) Why Dion? Aren’t you ashamed! You haven’t 
kissed me like that in ages! 

Brown (his voice imitating Dion’s and muffled by the 


_ mask) —I’ve wanted to, Margaret! 


i Seer (gayly and coquettishly now) — Were you 
a 


fraid I’d spurn you? Why Dion, something has hap- 
pened. It’s like a miracle! Even your voice is 
changed! It actually sounds younger, do you know it? 
(Then solicitously.) But you must be worn out. Let’s 
go home. (With an impulsive movement she_ flings 
her arms wide open, throwing her mask away from her 
as if suddenly no longer needing it.) Oh, I’m beginning 
to feel so happy, Dion — happy! 

Brown (stifledly) —Let’s go—home. (They walk 
to the door. She puts her arm around him.) 


The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


A month later, in the offices of William Brown, two of 
his draughtsmen are discussing the strange disappearance 
of Dion Anthony since Brown fired him, and the some- 
what eccentric behavior of Brown himself. 

Not only has Brown fired Anthony, who is reported 
sobered up and living quietly and decently at home, but 
he also has fired all his house servants and seldom 
appears at his old quarters. 

Presently Margaret Anthony comes in search of her 
husband, which mystifies the draughtsmen more than ever. 
They haven’t seen Dion, and they have no idea where he 
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is. But Margaret insists that he left home at eight-thirty 
that morning to go to the Brown offices! 

Nor will Brown himself produce Dion. Coming in a 
moment later he is plainly disturbed by Margaret’s sur- 
prise visit. “Brown is now wearing a mask which is an 
exact likeness of his face as it was in the last scene — 
the self-assured success.” 

Ushering Margaret into an inner office (on a divided 
stage) Billy explains to her that it is very important 
Dion should not be disturbed. He is at work on a de- 
sign for a new state capitol and he must not be dis- 
tracted. It is for Dion’s own good. With the accept- 
ance of the capitol design it is Brown’s intention to take 
Dion into partnership, and then to leave him in charge 
of the office while he (Brown) takes a long vacation 
in Europe. . 

Margaret is greatly pleased at Dion’s new success, 
which she feels he has earned. “He has been like a 
new man lately, so full of ambition and energy. It’s 
made me so happy.” 


Brown (deeply moved, takes her hand impulsively) 
— And it has made me happy too! 

MarGarRET (confused —with an amused laugh) — 
Why, Billy Brown! For a moment, I thought it was 
Dion, your voice sounded so much. . . ! 

Brown (with sudden desperation) — Margaret, I’ve 
got to tell you...I1 can’t go on like this any 
longer... ! I’ve got to confess... ! There’s some- 
thing:t. ou! 

MarcarET (alarmed) — Not—vnot about Dion? ~~. 

Brown (harshly) — To Hell with Dion! (He tears off ; 
his mask and reveals a suffering face that is ravaged and / (4, .., 
haggard, resembling in the quality of tts expression a 
combination of the ascetic of Dion’s real face and the 
demon of his mask, the tortured and torturer in one) — ( 
Think of me! I love you, Margaret! Leave him! I’ve ) 
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(iss loved you! Come away with me! I'll sell out 


here! We'll go abroad and be happy! 

— MarcarET (amazed) — Billy Brown, do you realize 
what you’re saying? (With a shudder.) Are you 
crazy? Your face is—terrible! You’re sick! Shall 
I phone for a doctor? 

Brown (turning away slowly and putting on his mask 
—dully) —No. I’ve been on the verge of a breakdown 
—for some time. I get spells ... I’m better now. 
(He turns back to her.) Forgive me! Forget what I 
said! But for all our sakes, don’t come here again. 

MarcGarkeEtT (coldly) — After this —I assure you. . . ! 
(Then looking at him with pained incredulity.) Why 
Billy —I simply won’t believe — after all these years! 

Brown — It won’t happen again. Goodbye. 

MarcarEt — Goodbye. (Then, wishing to leave on a 
pleasant change of subject — forcing a smile.) Don’t 
work Dion to death! He’s never home for dinner any 
more. (She goes out past the draughtsmen and off 
right, rear.) (Brown sits down at his desk, taking off 
the mask again. He stares at it with bitter, cynical 
amusement.) 

Brown — You’re dead, William Brown, dead beyond 
hope of resurrection! It’s the Dion you buried in your 


‘ garden who killed you, not you him! It’s Margaret’s 
/ husband who... (He laughs harshly.) Paradise by 


proxy! Love by mistaken identity! God! (This is 
almost a prayer — then fiercely defiant.) But it is para- 
ise! I do love! 


A customer appears with plans he hopes may be 
altered and Brown has again assumed the mask of the 
successful architect. . . . 

“People tell me you had an assistant, Anthony, who 
was a real shark on these details, but that you fired 
him 4 . 
“Gossip,” answers Brown, suavely. “He’s still with 
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me but, for reasons of his own, doesn’t wish it known. 
Yes, I trained him and he’s very ingenious. I'll turn this 
right over to him and instruct him to carry out your 
wishes. . . .” 


The curtain falls. 

The scene changes to the library of Brown’s home. 
It is eight o’clock the same night. On a table, directly 
under the reading lamp that Brown switches on as he 
enters the room is Dion’s mask. F'linging himself wearily 
into a chair beside the table Brown takes off his own 
mask and puts it alongside. 

“Listen,” he commands, staring into the eyes of Dion’s 
mask. “Today was a narrow escape for us. We can’t 
avoid discovery much longer. We must get our plot to 
working! We've already made William Brown’s will, 
leaving you his money and business. We must hustle 
him off to Europe now — and murder him there! (A 
bit tauntingly.) Then you — the I in you—J will live 
with Margaret happily ever after! (More tauntingly.) 
She will have children by me! (He seems to see or 
hear some mocking denial from the mask. He bends 
toward it.) What? (Then with a sneer.) Anyway, 
that doesn’t matter! Your children already love me 
more than they ever loved you! And Margaret loves me 
more! You think you’ve won, do you — that I’ve got to 
vanish into you in order to live? Not yet, my friend! 
Never! Wait! Gradually Margaret will love what is 
beneath — me! Little by little I'll teach her to know me, 
and then finally I'll reveal myself to her, and confess 
that I stole your place out of love for her, and she'll 
understand and forgive and love me! And you'll be 
forgotten! Ha!” 

But there is doubt in the mind of Brown. Doubt that- 
Margaret will believe and understand, and a prayer for 
God’s mercy that she may. “He reaches out for the 
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mask of Dion like a dope fiend after a drug. As soon 
as he holds it he seems to gain strength...” “Now 
I am drinking your strength, Dion,” he says, “strength 
to love in this world and die and sleep and become fer- 
tile earth as you are becoming now in my garden... 
Come with me while Margaret’s bridegroom dresses in 
your clothes, Mr. Anthony. I need the devil when I’m 
in the dark . . . Come with me and tell her again I love 
her. Come and hear her tell me how she loves you... . 
Out by the backway! I mustn’t forget I’m a desperate 
criminal, pursued by God, and by myself.” 

He is laughing with amused satisfaction as he goes out 
and the curtain falls. 


A half hour later Brown lets himself into the sitting 
room of Margaret’s home. Margaret has been waiting 
for him “with the anxious, impatient expectancy of one 
deeply in love.” And she is a little hurt when at first 
he does not return her impassioned kisses in kind. 

Margaret is happily reminiscent this night. She wants 
to remember away back to the evening on the pier that 
was her engagement night. She is happier now than she 
ever has been since then; happier than she ever ex- 
pected to be again, thanks to the great change in Dion. 

Perhaps, thinks Brown, Margaret’s confessed happi- 
ness justifies everything that has happened. She is quite 
sure that it does. Both for herself and the boys who 
have quite fallen in love with the changed Dion. . 

And now she must tell him, before he goes to his 
room to work for that old Billy Brown, of her visit to 
the office and of Billy’s curious attack of love for her. 
It really was very silly, and she was much too astounded 
to be angry. Of course he apologized and she was ter- 
ribly sorry for him. But really it was too disgusting for 
words to hear him. Poor Billy! 


Brown (with a show of tortured derision) — Poor 
Billy! Poor Billy the Goat! (With mocking frenzy.) 
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Re a him for you! T’ll serve you his heart for break- 
ast: 

MARGARET (jumping up — frightenedly) — Dion! 

Brown (waving his pencil knife with grotesque 
flourishes) — [I tell you I’ll murder this God-damned dis- 
gusting Great God Brown who stands like a fatted calf 
in the way of our health and wealth and happiness! 

Marcaret (bewilderedly, not knowing how much is 
pretending, puts an arm about him) — Don’t, dear! 
You’re being horrid and strange, again. It makes me 
afraid you haven’t really changed, after all. 

Brown (unheeding) — And then my wife can be 
happy! Ha! (He laughs. She begins to cry. He 
controls himself — pats her head — gently.) All right, 
dear. Mr. Brown is now safely in hell. Forget him! 

MarGarET (stops crying — but still worriedly) —I 
should never have told you — but I never imagined you’d 
take it seriously. [ve never thought of Billy Brown 
except as a friend, and lately not even that! He’s just 
a stupid old fool! 

Brown — Ha-ha! Didn’t I say he was in hell? 
They’re torturing him! (Then controlling himself again 
— exhaustedly.) Please leave me alone now. I’ve got 
to work. 

Marcaret — All right, dear. [ll go into the next 
room and anything you want, just call. (She pats his 
face —cajolingly.) Is it all forgotten? 

Brown — Will you be happy? 

MarGARET — Yes. 

Brown — Then it’s — dead, I promise! (She kisses 
him and goes out. He stares ahead, then shakes off his 
thoughts and concentrates on his work —mockingly.) 
Our beautiful new capitol calls you, Dion! To work! 
We'll adroitly hide old Silenus on the cupola! Let him 
dance over their law-making with his eternal leer! (He 
bends over his work.) 


The curtain falls. 
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A month later, in his draughting room, William 
Brown, wearing the mask of Dion Anthony, finishes 
the drawing of the state capitol and is moved to wild joy 
at its contemplation. Outside his door — the stage be- 
ing divided —his draughtsmen whisper to each other 
that Brown is drunk as a fool and that, unlike the dis- 
charged Anthony, he has not the decency to stay away 
from the office. 

Laying aside the Dion mask and “becoming respectable 
again” Brown stands for a moment as his unmasked self 
looking down at the finished drawing. “His real face 
is now sick, ghastly, tortured, hollow-cheeked and 
feverish-eyed.” 

“Ugly! Hideous! Despicable!” he mutters. “Why 
must the demon in me pander to cheapness — then punish 
me with self-loathing and life hatred? Why am I not 
strong enough to perish or blind enough to be content? 
(To Heaven, bitterly but pleadingly.) Give me the 
strength to destroy this! — and myself! — and him! and 
I will believe in Thee!” 

When Margaret comes, again in search of Dion, it is 
the masked Brown who greets her. But a different, 
slightly hysterical Brown. People may be saying that 
he is drinking, says he, but she need have no fear. He 
will never make love to her again, and soon there will 
be no more of William Brown. 

Her demand to see Dion starts him again talking wildly 
of an age of miracles, and of streets that are filled with 
Lazaruses, but he goes to call Dion. . . . 

Returning as Dion, Brown is able to talk a little more 
calmly to Margaret, and to promise her that now the 
capitol drawing is finished they will soon have sent 
Brown to Europe and be able to take the second honey- 
moon of which they have so often spoken. 

Now the committeemen are in to see the drawing, and 
it is Brown who welcomes them, still a bit hysterical and 
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plainly disturbed because Margaret has told them that 
the design is really the work of Dion Anthony, her 
husband, and they have endorsed it with enthusiasm. 

That is true, Brown admits. The plans are Anthony’s. 
But what of that? “You damn fools, can’t you see this 
is an insult?” he cries, shaking the blue prints under 
their noses. “A terrible, blasphemous insult! — that 
this embittered failure, Anthony, is hurling in the teeth 
of our success! — an insult to you, to me, to you Mar- 
garet — and to Almighty God!” His frenzy increases 
in fury as he tears the plans into pieces. “If you are 
weak and cowardly enough to stand for it I’m not!” he 
shouts. 

Then he dashes out to call Dion back, leaving Mar- 
garet gathering together the torn design and clasping it 
to her bosom. 

He is back again, almost immediately, wearing now 
the mask of Dion and evidently under strain to keep him- 
self from capering and laughing. 

“Everything is all right,” he assures them, with mock 
gravity. “All for the best —— you mustn’t get excited! 
A little paste, Margaret! A little paste, gentlemen! 
And all will be well! Life is imperfect, Brothers! Men 
have their faults, Sister! But with a few drops of glue 
much may be done! A little dab of pasty resignation 
here and there — and even broken hearts may be repaired 
to do yeoman service!” He starts for the draughting 
room door and turns. “Ssssss!” he whispers; “this is 
Daddy’s bedtime secret for today! Man is born broken! 
He lives by mending! The grace of God is a glue!” 

He is through the door, which he closes after him. He 
is by the side of the now petrified draughtsmen, as one 
imparting a great secret: “They will find him in the little 
room. Mr. William Brown is dead!” Then he slips 
through the outer door. 

Led by the draughtsmen the committeemen go in 
search of Brown, and soon return bearing his mask be- 
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tween them as though they also were supporting a body, 
which they lay on the couch. 

“He’s dead, all right,” admits the third committeeman. 

“Dion’s innocent!” shrieks Margaret. 

“T’ll phone for the police, sir,” announces the younger 
draughtsman. 

A few hours later the tortured and hysterical Brown 
is in his own library. From his body he has stripped 
most of his clothes and he is bowed in silent prayer by 
the side of a table on which stands the mask of Dion 
Anthony, now become “more than ever like a head of 
Pan. Its features have taken on the remote, objective 
quality of a God done in stone.” 

There is agonized supplication in the prayer of Brown. 
“Mercy, Compassionate Saviour of Men! Out of my 
depths I cry to you! Mercy on my poor clod, thy clot 
of unhallowed earth, thy clay, the Great God Brown! 
Mercy, Saviour!” 

But there is seemingly no answer, and a bitter, 
mocking despair follows. The suppliant sneers “I am 
sorry little children, but your kingdom is empty. God 
has become disgusted and moved away to some far 
ecstatic star where life is a dancing flame. We must 
die without Him.” 

He turns to the mask of Anthony, a note of triumphant 
anger in his voice. “Together, my friend! You, too! 
Let Margaret suffer! Let the whole world suffer as I 
am suffering!” 

Suddenly Cybel comes to him. She is wearing her 
mask and a black kimono robe. “Her yellow hair hangs 
down in a great mane over her shoulders. She has 
grown stouter, has more of the deep objective calm of 
an idol.” 

It is the first time that Cybel has understood that Brown 
has assumed the mask of Anthony. The discovery ex- 
plains much to her. It was Dion that she had come to 
warn. There are men looking for the murderer of 
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William Brown; hunters who must find a victim to ab- 
solve themselves. To escape them he must run. 

But Brown is of no mind to run, and the pack that 
_ seeks him is soon in the garden. It is a crisis he finds 
the strength to meet. Hastily he adjusts the mask of 
Dion and stands before the window. “Welcome, dumb 
worshippers!” he calls. “I am your Great God Brown. 
I have been advised to run from you, but it is my 
almighty whim to dance into escape over your prostrat 
souls!” ~) 

There is a volley of shots. Brown falls back, mortally | 
wounded. Before the men can enter Cybel has laid\ 
him upon the couch and lifted from his face the mask | 
of Dion. “You can’t take this to bed with you,” she | 
says, as to a child. “You’ve got to go to sleep alone.”/ 

The police crash into the room. Margaret follows 
them. They both spy the mask of. Anthony on the 
table. “Got him!” exults the captain. “Dion! Dion!” 
wails Margaret, taking the mask in her arms and sobbing 
over it. 

Now the police are gone, having left Cybel to get the 
name of Brown, who evidently was some bystander struck 
by a stray bullet; probably an accomplice. Cybel, 
taking off her mask, is holding Billy’s head against her 
shoulder and he is comforted. 


CyYBEL (soothingly, looking before her like an idol) — 
Ssshh! Go to sleep, Billy. 

Brown — Yes, Mother. (Then explainingly.) It was 
dark and I couldn’t see where I was going and they 
all picked on me. 

CyBeEL—I know. Yov’re tired. 

Brown — And when I wake up. . . ? 

CyBEL — The sun will be rising again. 

Brown — To judge the living and the dead! (Fright- 
enedly.) I don’t want justice. I want love. 

CyBEL — There is only love. 
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Brown — Thank you, Mother. (Then feebly.) Vm 
getting sleepy. What’s the prayer you taught me — 
Our Father ? 

CYBEL (with calm exultance) — Our Father who art! 

Brown (taking her tone — exultantly) — Who art! 
Who art! (Suddenly —with ecstasy.) I know! I 
have found Him! I hear Him speak! “Blessed are 
they that weep, for they shall laugh!” Only he that 
has wept can laugh! The laughter of Heaven sows earth 
with a rain of tears and out of Earth’s transfigured birth- 
pain, the laughter of Man returns to bless and play again 
in innumerable dancing gales of flame upon the knees 
of God! (He dies.) 

CyBEL (gets up and fixes his body on the couch. 
She bends down and kisses him gently — she straightens 
up and looks into space — with a profound pain) — Al- 
ways spring comes again bearing life! Always again! 
Always, always forever again! Spring again! — life 
again! — Summer and Fall and earth and peace again! 
(With agonized sorrow.) But always, always, love and 
conception and birth and pain again — Spring bearing 
the intolerable chalice of life again! (Then with agon- 
ized exultance.) Bearing the glorious, blazing crown 
of life again! (She stands like an idol of Earth, her 
eyes staring out over the world.) 

MarcareEt (lifting her head adoringly to the mask — 
triumphant tenderness mingled with her grief) — My 
lover! My husband! My boy! (She kisses the mask.) 
Goodbye. Thank you for happiness! And you’re not 
dead, sweetheart. You can never die till my heart dies! 
You will live forever! You will sleep under my heart! 
I will feel you stirring in your sleep, forever under my 
heart! (She kisses the mask again.) 

(There is a pause.) 

CAPTAIN (comes just into sight at left and speaks front 
without looking at them — gruffly) — Well, what’s his 
name? 
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CyBEL — Man! 
Caprain (taking a grimy notebook and an inch long 


pencil from his pocket) — How d’yuh spell it? 


/ 
| 


The curtain falls. 
EPILOGUE 


Four years later Margaret and her three sons are at 
the New Caledonia pier. Again it is mid-June and 
moonlight. Again there is the sound of dancing from 
the Casino. 

Around Margaret the boys are grouped protectingly. 
“They are all dressed in the height of correct prep- 
school elegance. Margaret wears her mask of the 
proud, indulgent mother. Her hair is now a beautiful 
gray; there is about her manner and voice the sad, but 
contented, feeling of one who knows her life purpose 
well accomplished, but is at the same time a bit empty 
and comfortless with the finality of it.” 

Margaret has told her boys that it was at this spot on 
the pier on just such a night, that their father had first 
proposed to her — though the night was much warmer 
than it is now. The Junes are not what they used to 
be. Now she has sent them back to their girls and to 
the dance, that she may be alone. 


a 
/ 


Marcaret (slowly removes her mask, laying it on the 
bench, and stares up at the moon with a wistful, resigned 
sweetness) —So long ago! And yet I’m still the same 
Margaret. It’s only our lives that grow old. We are 
where centuries only count as seconds and after a thou- 
sand lives our eyes begin to open — (She smiles around 
her with a rapt smile.) — and the moon rests in the sea! 
I want to feel the moon at peace in the sea! I want 
Dion to leave the sky for me! I want to sleep in the 
tides of my heart! (She slowly takes from under her 
cloak, from her bosom, as if from her heart, the mask 
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of Dion as it was at the last and holds it before her 
face.) My lover! My husband! My boy! You can 
never die till my heart dies! You will live forever! 
You are sleeping under my heart! I feel you stirring in 
your sleep, forever under my heart. (She kisses him on 
the lips with a timeless kiss.) 


The curtain falls. 


THE GREEN HAT 


A Drama in Four Acts 


By MicHaEL ARLEN 


MR. ARLEN’S famous play “about decency,” extracted 
from his equally famous novel, had already achieved 
triumphs of popular acclaim in Detroit and Chicago 
before New York was given a peek at it. Which, in con- 
siderable measure, bespeaks a national appeal. 

The New York attitude, however, assumes that no play 
has really been produced in America until Broadway has 
seen it, which means exactly nothing to any one except 
the professional New Yorker. The fact is stated here 
merely to cover what may appear to be the belated ap- 
pearance of this fascinating drama in this particular 
year book. 

“The Green Hat” was first presented in New York at 
the Broadhurst Theatre the night of September 15, 1925. 
With the exception of the substitution of Margalo Gill- 
more for Ann Harding in the role of Venice, Miss Hard- 
ing having been drafted to play the heroine in a Nic- 
codemi melodrama called “Stolen Fruit,” the cast was 
the same as that employed in the West, with Katherine 
Cornell as its shining light. 

The reception of the play in New York was enthusias- 
tic without being at all exciting. The reviews echoed 
the tone of that reception. The performance counted 
for more than the play with most of the writers. The 
drama was accepted, but with definite reservations. 

The play, going back of the novel to the incident of 
Boy Fenwick’s death, opens in the sitting room of a third 
floor suite in the Hotel Vendome, Deauville. It is an 
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ordinary French hotel room, with tall windows opening 
from its right wall, as one enters at back, onto a balcony, 
and double doors letting into a bedroom at the left. 

It is the summer of 1913, and late afternoon. The 
maid, who has been packing the great wardrobe trunk 
at the back, has stepped into the bedroom for more of 
her mistress’ clothes. As she returns with these over 
her arm she encounters a prying young person who has 
surreptitiously climbed the stairway uniting the out- 
side balconies and boldly entered the suite. 

He is a reporter, and he is in search of facts that have 
been denied him in the hotel office. There is, he be- 
lieves, there must be something back of the story as 
given out, and he refuses to be “shucked” out again, as 
the maid threatens to have him, until he has the facts. 

“At the present moment all London is plastered with 
placards announcing ‘A Society Tragedy,’ ‘Honeymoon 
Death,’ ‘Was It a Suicide?’” he reports. “So you had 
better tell me the truth or I’ll be adding ‘Was It 
Murder?’ ” 

He is a very persistent young pressman, and neither 
the maid nor the hotel manager can do much with him. 
It takes Dr. Masters, who shortly arrives, “a feverish, 
charming, abrupt, absent-minded” sort of person, finally 
to be rid of the intruder, which the doctor accomplishes 
by promising to meet him later in the lobby and tell 
him all he wants to know. 

But the reporter is not the only curious person in that 
group. Now that they are alone the manager himself 
would like Dr. Masters to confide a few facts to him. 
Isn’t there really something behind all this mystery? 

“Please don’t misunderstand me, Doctor,” the manager 
hurriedly adds. “Look at it from my angle. All the 
English society papers have been writing for weeks past 
of the approaching marriage of the Honorable Mr. Fen- 
wick and Miss Iris March, the most popular young man 
and the most beautiful girl in society. (Dr. Masters 
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makes an impatient gesture— moves up and down 
right.) Please don’t misunderstand me, Doctor! Let 
me continue. These lovely young people arrived here 
last night to pass their honeymoon in my hotel. For 
weeks this suite has been reserved for them. And here 
last night this hotel was on tiptoe and upside-down to 
see them. And then — (Dr. Masters stops.) — at three 
o’clock this morning, the night porter was brought out 
of his lodge by a scream. He says he will hear that 
scream all his life. The scream of a soul in agony. 
What did he see? Looking up he sees an angel of loveli- 
ness staring at the ground as though she was looking into 
hell. And on the stones of the courtyard was the 
bridegroom, dead where he fell. Doctor, that is the 
story. That is all we know.” 

It is all very mystifying and terribly, terribly tragic 
for the beautiful young lady. “Such an accident to hap- 
pen on the loveliest night of her life!” And there must 
be some explanation. People do not fall out of hotel 
windows — not just fall out. 

“What shall I say to my directors?” persists the 
manager. “Was he drunk? Did he get dizzy and fall 
out? Doctor, do you think the poor young man was 
drunk?” ; 

“My dear Monsieur Cavelle,” answers the doctor, “I 
know no more about it than you do; except, of course, 
that I have examined the body. Death was _ instan- 
taneous, I should say — and that is all there is to say. 
I saw Mrs. Fenwick for the first time in my life this 
morning when you yourself called me in—and I can 
tell you, Cavelle, I wasn’t pleased at being called in — 
for I am here on a holiday from my practice in 
Paris . . . perhaps he had taken half a glass of cham- 
pagne too much — young men do, on memorable nights. 
But it is unthinkable to press Mrs. Fenwick too closely 
with questions at the moment. She is almost very 
ill ——” 
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The doors at back burst open “to admit a lean, dark, 
passionate-looking young man. He looks ill, excited, 
dangerous, reckless, and angry. He wears a felt hat, 
of which the brim in front is turned down over his 
left eye.” 

They think he is another reporter, but they discover 
a moment later that he is Mrs. Fenwick’s brother, Gerald 
March. A wildly excited brother come to demand an 
explanation of his sister and determined to have it. Nor 
does he pay much heed, in his hysterical, slightly al- 
coholized condition, to Dr. Masters’ warning. 


Dr. Masters — Your sister in that room, is very near 
a nervous breakdown; and if you don’t pull yourself 
together before she comes into this room, [ll just fire 
you out of it. 

Marcu (with smothered rage) —And I'll tell you 
something, Doctor. This morning I picked up a paper 
in London and read of Boy’s death 

Dr. Masters — Boy? 

Marcu (rises furiously, crosses left with jerky hysteri- 
cal movement) — Boy Fenwick, you fool — my sister’s 
husband — my friend! (Turns, almost threateningly.) 
Look here, I want you to understand something — Boy 
and I were friends. Got that? Friends, friends, friends! 
And now he’s dead! He marries my sister and within 
twenty-four hours he’s dead! (Masters tries to calm 
him.) Look here, I don’t know what I’m saying. I 
know that, but I’d be saying just the same if I did know 
what I was saying. 

Masters — Steady, March! 

Marcu — Listen, Doctor! You must listen! I never 
wanted Iris to marry Boy, I knew it wouldn’t do. Boy 
Fenwick was the best and cleanest man in the world, 
while all. we Marches are rotten, just rotten, and Iris 
is the worst of us. Oh, I know Iris! Damn it all, we’re 
twins. (Masters moves towards him.) Listen, Doctor, 
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I tried to stop her marriage, but they just called me a 
silly baby. Iris never loved Boy 

Masters (up to March left very quietly) — Steady, 
March, steady. 

Marcu (eager to explain, nothing can stop his words) 
—No, listen! She never loved him. I know she didn’t. 
She just took Boy on the rebound after some one else 
had given her the chuck. Oh, I know all about it! He’s 
downstairs now, Napier Harpenden — the man Iris loves 
— loves hell! Iris never loved any one! She and 
Napier were going to be married till his snob of an 
old father squashed it. Wouldn’t let Napier marry one 
of the rotten Marches. (Almost proud.) And so she 
married Boy — and now Boy’s dead. (Appeals to doc- 
tor, gets no help; passes to sofa helplessly.) Oh, God, 
Boy isn’t dead. It’s like a waking hell to think that he’s 
dead. (Sinks down.) I say, Doctor, what’s all this 
about? I don’t understand. 

Dr. Masters (crosses to sofa, hand on March’s 
shoulder. Gently) —It’s quite simple and very sad, 
March. Your friend was looking out of the window and 
just fell out. That is all. (Pats his shoulder, turns away.) 

Marcu (rapidly, eagerly) — But look here, Doctor, 
one doesn’t fall out of windows —I mean, you read in 
papers of people falling out of windows — but it never 
happens to one’s friends. I say, I don’t understand — 
(Helplessly.) God, I wish you’d speak slowly! 

Dr. Masters (turns, a very professional attitude cov- 
ering his awkward attempt at lying) —March, I’m 
afraid Boy Fenwick must have had a glass too much 

Marcu (jumps up — shouting) —1 knew it, I knew 
it! I’ve been waiting for something like that, I knew 
there was a dirty lie somewhere. Look here, this is Iris’ 
doing; she put you up to saying that. Do you mean to 
stand there and tell me Boy was drunk? Boy? (Dan- 
gerous.) I say, if Iris says that to me, I'll 

Dr. Masters (sharply) —Mrs. Fenwick has said 
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nothing of the sort. It was merely that I and the hotel 
manager 

Marcu (leaning over chair; heedless, determined, 
wild) —Look here, Boy never touched more than a 
glass of anything. He hated drink. He thought it un- 
clean. I say, I don’t understand this. (Screamingly.) 
I can smell lies —I can simply smell them 


There are other callers. They are the Harpendens 
and Hilary Townshend— Napier Harpenden, “young, 
handsome, serious, feverish.” His father, Sir Maurice, 
“taunt, neat, white-haired.” Townshend, “tall, elderly, 

rey.” 

5 They are all friends of Mrs. Fenwick. They have 
come from England, Sir Maurice explains, immediately 
on hearing the news. Napier and Townshend are espe- 
cially anxious. And they are distressed at the hysteria 
of Gerald and his wild mutterings, charging them with 
their several personal interests in his sister, Iris, or their 
lack of them, and defying them to keep him quiet. 

Dr. Masters is trying to tell them such facts relating 
to Fenwick’s death as will satisfy their inquiry and has 
just reached a statement that in his estimation there has 
not been, and is not now, any question of suicide, when 
Iris Fenwick, quietly entering the room at back, denies 
his authority for that statement. 

She does not move as they turn and look at her. 
“Her attitude is of one weary beyond enduring, older 
than her years, unconscious of personalities at the 
moment.” 

She is thankful for Dr. Masters’ intended kindliness. 
Grateful for the interest of Napier and Hilary. Resent- 
ful of the presence of her old enemy, Sir Maurice. Dis- 
tressed at the condition of mind and body in which 
she finds Gerald, who is twin to her, “both part of the 


same beastly, pitiful thing” as he says, and once so fond 
of her. 
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There is no love in Gerald’s attitude now. Again and 
again, wildly and insistently he demands to know how 
Boy Fenwick died. Nor will he be put off, either by 
the others or by the painfully apparent reluctance of Iris 
to answer him. And finally he has his way. 


Marcu (looking up suddenly — desperately) — You 
people have got to let me talk in peace for a moment or 
two. I know you’re nearly all older than I am and much 

‘too old to be able to bear the truth — but this beastly 
business must be settled. You see, I don’t like any of 
you people. You’ve all got Alma Maters instead of 
minds, and Union Jacks instead of hearts, and so I want 
to leave you as soon as I can. (Fiercely, noticing no 
one is listening.) Oh, damnation! Listen a moment! 
(Sir Maurice turns from window, Napier sits chair left.) 
(More calmly again; almost as though speaking of God.) 
The only person I ever met in my life for whom I had 
any admiration was Boy Fenwick. That’s why I’m so 
excited now, but you mustn’t think I’m mad, I’m not a 
bit mad. Look here, I admired Boy because he was the 
only person I’ve ever met who had really clean ideals 
and wasn’t a bit of a prig or anything like that. And 
another thing: Boy was like a god in his contempt for 
shoddiness, mental (Suddenly pauses, looking at Iris, 
intent and inquisitorial.) and physical shoddiness. He 
wouldn’t put up with things, Boy wouldn’t. All we 
people put up with things, but Boy wasn’t like that. He 
tried to fight what he couldn’t bear, and, if he couldn’t 
fight it, he — Iris, are you listening? 

Iris (with difficulty) — Yes 

Marcu (pursuing his point pitilessly) — Look here, 
if Boy couldn’t fight it, if the thing he didn’t like was 
too big for him to fight or too dirty 

Ints — Gerald! Don’t hate me too much! 

Marcu — Boy would throw himself out of the window 
—any window would do, the first that came to hand. 
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Wouldn’t he, Iris? (Annoyed.) I say, don’t look so 


sulky when I ask you a civil question! 

Napier (bitterly) — Shut up, Gerald! 

Marcu — Iris, why did Boy die? (A deep pause.) 

Ir1s (with difficulty) —Boy died—he died for — 
(Suddenly in a clear voice, turning away from Gerald.) 
— for purity — (Masters and Sir Maurice turn.) (They 
stare at her astounded, shocked. Napier gives her an 
agonized, pleading look.) (Gerald March awakes 
first and shivers in silence.) 

Marcu (wildly —a cheer) —Bravo Boy! Hurrah, 
hurrah! (Falls back sobbing and laughing hysteri- 
cally.) 

(Townsend and Dr. Masters, together.) 

TOWNSHEND (low) —Iris are you mad! 

Dr. Masters (jerkily) — Gentlemen, I don’t think 
you 

(But Iris looks at him, as though to command his 
silence.) 

Sir Maurice (sternly) — Iris, take care of what you 
are saying! Do you want to drive your brother quite 
crazy? 

Iris (contem ptuously — not bothering to look at him) 
— You know very well, Sir Maurice, that you are thank- 
ing God for this moment, for its driving Napier and me 
even further apart. 

Sir Maurice (harshly) —It’s of Boy you should be 
thinking now — not of Napier! 

Marcu (more calmly — but still not normal) — Then 
I was right— Boy killed himself. (A pause. The 
brother and sister stare at each other.) 

Ir1s — Yes, Boy killed himself. 

Marcu (shouting, with a gesture) —For purity! 
(Weakly — brokenly.) Yes, Boy would kill himself for 
that. It’s the only thing he would kill himself for — 
for purity! 

NaPIER (jumping up and crossing to Iris) — Iris, 
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you don’t know what you’re saying! Don’t let Gerald 
bully you, he’s mad. (March jumps up rudely, crosses 
right to window.) Iris, don’t crucify yourself just to let 
Gerald preserve his hero-worship intact. (Pleading.) 
Of course Boy didn’t kill himself — It’s madness to say 
that. (Takes her hand. She draws it away, rises quick- 
ly — afraid.) . 

Irts (her back to Napier) —No, Napier, no! Don’t 
make it any harder for me! (Seeing Sir Maurice.) 
Take your son away, Sir Maurice — quickly, quickly! 
Remember the rotten Marches! I might still snatch him 
from you even now! 

TOWNSHEND — Iris, for pity’s sake don’t be so bitter! 

Irn1s, (helplessly) — Oh, I’m not bitter! (Turns and 
looks at the men.) But I see I’m going to be very lonely. 
You’re all looking at me with such cruel eyes. 


Gerald is exultant. His friend has died for a prin- 
ciple. Boy’s great spirit was crushed, probably by the 
soiled confessions of his bride—that she had known 
other lovers before him. Even Napier couldn’t for- 
give that 


NapieR (low to Iris) —Did you expect me to for- 
give you? 

Irts (tonelessly) — There’s no question of forgiveness 
in these things. There never is. One loves or one 
doesn’t love. It’s quite simple, really. 

NapieR (rapidly, feverishly. Hilary stands uncom- 
fortably) —I1 did love you, Iris! I thought we could 
wait, I thought you would have time to prove to my 
father that you weren’t just another of the rotten 
Marches. But you didn’t wait, did you? Why? Why 
couldn’t you wait? I can understand your marrying 
Boy — not two years after you and I parted — but I 
can’t —I can’t understand how even before you married 
him, you took—Oh God! (Rises and turns back left. 
The idea is more than he. can bear.) 
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Ir1s (to Napier, as though there was no one else in 
the room) — Napier, didn’t I say to you, eighteen to 
eighteen, that day when you told me your father wouldn’t 
let you marry me: “Napier, I think I have a body that 
burns for love. I shall burn it with love, but I shall 
never say, ‘I love you’ to any man but you.” And I 
never have, Napier, and I never will. 

Marcu (across desk, triumphantly) —So you didn’t 
love Boy then ? 

Ints — No, I didn’t love Boy, but Boy loved me as 
Napier never loved me. Boy loved me terribly. (A 
little bitterly.) 

Napier (turns and advances towards Iris. Scowling 
as he always does when suffering) — You can’t have 
anything cleaner than love — this love, anyway, the love 
I had for you. And now, Iris, you’ve thrown dirt all 
over my love. I thought fine things, fine sacrifices — 
for you—and you’ve made my love as dirty as all 
Sodom and Gomorrah. (Jntensely.) I will never for- 
give you, Iris. 

Irts (rises.) (Low to Napier) —Go now — please, 
at once! (Wearily.) There is nothing more to say. 


There is a note of rebellion in Dr. Masters’ tone as he 
asks the right to speak, to tell them the truth of Boy 
Fenwick’s death, but Iris silences him. 

And now they are gone—Gerald as wildly as he 
entered, cruelly flinging into the face of his sister the 
charge of harlotry. All gone save Napier and Masters, 
over by the windows. Napier has lingered, still be- 
wildered, still in search of an explanation from Iris that 
will in effect explain. He approaches her now. 


NapieR — What is it you want, Iris? 

Iris (she does not look at him) — Now, nothing. Or 
everything. It’s the same thing. (Suddenly she looks 
at him.) You wouldn’t understand, Napier. I want 
decency. 
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NAPIER (down centre.) (Appears astonished) — You 
— want — decency? 

IR1s (with a small laugh) — Oh, I knew you wouldn’t 
understand! I don’t mean your kind of decency. I’m 
not sure what kind of decency I do mean, but it’s not 
your kind or your father’s kind. The decency I mean 
has nothing to do with the playing fields of Eton, the 
Battle of Waterloo or the Silent Navy — it has nothing 
to do with how to behave when people are watching 
you, but it has something to do with how to behave when 
no one is watching you. (With a cry.) That’s what 
I want, Napier! The final, the ultimate decency! 
(Helplessly, as he moves to say something.) Oh, don’t 
say anything! Goodbye my dear one. My love goes 
with you. God bless you! He’s blessed me — with my 
love for you! (Napier scowling, is about to say some- 
thing, but Iris suddenly covers her face with her hands.) 
For pity’s sake, just go, go ! 

NaPIER (bitterly, his hand over his eyes) —If you 
knew how I’ve loved you! Iris, I’d have died for you! 

Irts (very low) — Yes, like Boy 

NaPIeErR (helplessly, bitterly) — Oh, God! you sneer at 
everything! (Exit centre back.) 

(Iris has not looked at him for some time. She realizes 
he has gone.) 

Ir1s (blankly) — He’s gone. 

Masters (advances right back of desk) — Yes. 
Didn’t you tell him to? 

Ints (wildly) —He’s gone —there he was and he’s 
gone! Napier! Napier! My dear! My dear! (Starts 
up centre to door, but stops, dropping into chair.) 

Masters (gently but sternly.) (A little bewildered) — 
Why have you lied? — Mrs. Fenwick, why have you 
lied? 

Iris (almost accusingly) — You know why Boy died? 

Masters — Yes, I know. I examined the body. 

Iris (shivering) —He must have loved me  ter- 
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ribly to have— (Eagerly.) But Doctor, he wasn’t so 
bad as you think — really, he wasn’t — the marriage was 
never — is there a word? 

Masters — Consummated. But I ask you, Mrs. Fen- 
wick, why have you ruined yourself by lying about it? 

Iris (with a cry, with a sob, with a laugh) — For 
purity, Doctor, for purity! Let’s all do one decent thing 
in life! 


The curtain falls. 


Ten years later, in Napier Harpenden’s bachelor apart- 
ment in Mayfair, a small dinner party is just breaking 
up. It is “a bachelor’s room, but not austerely so,” 
and “it is in an agreeable state of confusion.” The 
guests, with their cigarettes and liquor, are talking in 
groups. Hilary Townshend is there, and Venice Pollen. 
Venice and Napier are to be married and the dinner is 
one of the pre-nuptial celebrations. 

Venice is young and radiant in her blonde beauty. 
She is much in love with Napier, and a little worried 
about his love for her. As he kisses her now he meets 
her reproaches of the matter-of-factness of the salute 
with smiling assurance of his devotion. “Letters of 
gold could not express my love for you, sweet,” he says, 
“nor letters of fire my passion.” 

Still she is not convinced that he loves her “deep 
down.” “I want no quibbling, Napier,” she says, quite 
seriously. “Do you really love me so much that you 
think of me before breakfast? That’s the real test of 
love, whether or not one thinks of some one before 
breakfast.” 

Napier’s reassurances are playful, but earnest, and 
Venice is content. She would feel better, however, if 
he would solemnly promise her that nothing, “not even 
a better offer from an American,” would stop him from 
marrying her in three days’ time. 

The other guests, including Sir Maurice Harpenden, 
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are in from the dining room and the talk turns to Gerald 
March. That unhappy young man, from the latest 
reports any of them have of him, is dying of drink, and 
double-pneumonia, in a slum. 

Of Iris March little has been seen but much has 
been heard in the last ten years. She has been in 
England very little, spending her time in Paris, Rome 
and the Riviera. They are all a little reluctant to dis- 
cuss Iris before Venice, and this is a reluctance Venice 
resents. 

“It seems she goes about in a yellow Hispano-Suiza 
car and breaks men’s hearts,” Venice reports. “Oh, why 
don’t people tell me anything? Why are people so 
beastly to virgins? . . . You see, I’m terribly interested 
in this legendary Iris Fenwick (a) because of the terrible 
death of her husband — Oh, years before my time, and 
(b) because Napier adored her, also years before my 
time, else I’d scratch her eyes out.” 

But there is little satisfaction in any of their replies. 
Sir Maurice, for one, finds the subject distasteful. Why 
should they stand about discussing the sort of mess 
Iris has made of her life? Which irritates Napier. 

“It seems to me, sir,” he checks his father, “that as 
neither you nor I know anything about Iris for the last 
ten years, except by hearsay, that we have no particular 
right to discuss her.” 

Now the party has broken up and the guests are gone. 
All except Hilary. It is while he and Napier are having 
a last drink that Napier’s man announces the arrival of 
a lady. A lady who gives no name, but who wears a 
green hat and is driving a yellow car. 

Their astonishment is complete and Townshend is 
worried. He questions the advisability of Napier’s see- 
ing Iris again. It doesn’t impress him as a discreet 
thing to do under the circumstances, considering that the 
hour is late— past midnight in fact. But to Napier, 
Hilary is a good deal of an old woman. 
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Iris is dressed for motoring. “For a few seconds 
she stands framed in the doorway looking at Napier. 
She is impersonal, calm, grave.” Her greetings are 
effusive. She has seen neither of them for so long a 
time. She has not changed, Hilary thinks. But Napier 
is not so sure. She seems more beautiful to him. That 
pleases her. 

Iris has come to ask their help. She has just heard of 
Gerald’s illness and has motored immediately from Paris. 
But now Gerald refuses to see her. Perhaps one of 
them would see him for her, and see if there is any- 
thing she can do. 

Napier can do little. Gerald has outlawed him, too. 
But he might see Hilary. That’s an idea. Let Hilary 
find Gerald while Iris waits for him there. 

Again Hilary is doubtful. Should he leave them 
there alone? “I am not sure that I want you and Napier 
to make friends again,” he warns Iris, quite frankly. 
But Napier makes light of his objections. There is 
a taxi outside and he will be back in a minute. In an 
hour or two at most. He can take a key to the flat and 
will not have to call the man when he returns. 

Hilary goes finally, but not before he has told Iris 
of Napier’s wedding arrangements. He is to be married 
in three days. “Iris does not move, does not look up, 
does not speak,” at this announcement. “But she seems 
to take one deep breath.” 

When Napier and she are alone there is an awkward 
silence between them, broken as she wishes him hap- 
piness, a very great happiness, in his approaching 
marriage. 

Nervously, his voice even and toneless, he accepts her 
good wishes. Soon he is telling her of Venice. There 
is a picture of her published in a recent issue of the 
Tatler. 

Venice is beautiful, Iris agrees. She’s everything, 
Napier insists, gaily. 
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“She has such clean eyes,” Iris admits, turning sud- 
: Oi ; 
denly from the picture. “They frighten me 
“Sometimes they frighten me,” he mutters. Impul- 
‘sively she turns and faces him, her attitude almost 
maternal. 


Ints — Aren’t you the lucky and successful man al- 
together! I’ve heard about you, Napier. You did well 
in the war — and as I know how frightened you must 
have been I admire you frightfully for your D.S.O. 
And now you are doing well in the Foreign Office, 
you’ve begun well on what may be a great career — 
and now you are marrying a beautiful and good girl! 
Ah, Napier, beloved of the gods! 

NAPIER (staring into her eyes; low) — Iris, don’t for- 
get that those whom the gods love die young! 

Irts (wincing pitifully) — Are you taunting me with 
Boy’s death? (Dropping her arms, looking swiftly 
about.) —I1 thought we might be friends’ after ten 
years! (She starts to go— Napier stops her —she 
. stands back to audience.) 

NaPIER (catching her by the arm; feverishly. As 
soon as he touches her he draws away frightened say- 
ing) —I’m sorry, Iris. God, [Pm a beast! But I 
couldn’t help it somehow — I’ve thought about that so 
often — that awful evening at Deauville 

Iris (low — the comprehension which her life alone 
could teach—kindly cynical) —I know—and I’ve 
learnt one thing on my travels, Napier; that there’s a 
nasty little beast lurking in every heart. 

Napier (a little away; he dares be persistent) — But 
I was right, Iris, when I said that those whom the gods 
love die young. 

Of course I mean that something in them dies 
young 

Iris (turns on him unhappy for him) — But what 
are you saying, Napier! Do you mean that something 
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has died in you—in you with your luck and your 
looks and your love! 

NaPlIER (scowling, low, not looking at her) —Some- 
how — Well, it’s as though one didn’t feel the same 
about things — not so deeply. (Jris stares at him for a 
moment. He is taunting her, for he knows he loves 
her.) 

Ir1s (up to him, determined to find the truth) — What 
is it, Napier? 

Napier (scowling, hesitating) — This love business — 
it changes — and yet it doesn’t change. 

Irts (not accepting the evasion) — You’ve got your 
Venice — your pretty Venice! 

NaPIER (protesting) — Oh, of course I love Venice — 
Heavens, she’s a darling! (Suddenly right to Iris —as 
though it had for long been a hidden secret) — But — it 
isn’t the same as when we were very young — that’s 
what I meant when I said something dies —the fire 
seems to die! 

Ir1s (dreaming — sad) — That first playmate love — 
that dear playmate love! 

NaPIER (softly) — Your old word, Iris — you know, 
I think you must be the only grown-up person left in 
the world who uses the word “playmate.” 

Iris (trying to recover) —One might as well say 
phoenix! — Teach the word “playmate” to your young 
wife, Napier. Tell her it’s a wedding gift from Iris 
March — Just the word “playmate.” I think there are 
only two really beautiful words in the world: “play- 
mate” and “purity” 

(Napier passes a hand over his eyes as though to break 
the spell. But the spell is strong. They speak as in a 
dream.) 

NaPIER (a step towards Iris) — Enchantment 

Iris (bitterly) —I have been enchanted all my life — 
by a mirage of happiness— (/'urning on him.) — 
Napier, what is happiness? Do you know? 
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NaPIER (staring at her, he turns the thrust back) — 
What’s love? Do you know, Iris? (Always they stare, 
absorbed into each other.) 

Ir1s — Love? Love’s a hurricane of pain. That’s love. 

NaPIER (intensely) —Iris, you do something very 
strange, very — unholy to me. 

Irts (low) — Unholy? Unholy! (Suddenly, vio- 
lenily, bringing her clenched hands to her breast.) 
— Shall I scratch my face—and make myself ugly? 
Shall I, Napier? I’ve had no fun for my beauty — only 
hell. And—now you call me unholy! (She throws 
herself onto sofa, leaning against the upstage arm.) 

NaPIER (staring at her) — When I look at you it is 
as though this world, this England, the laws and the land 
of England, fade and pass from me like phantoms. They 
a phantoms, Iris. (Drops on down stage edge of 
sofa. ; 

Irts (desperately) They are — cruel, bullying phan- 
toms! 

NaPIER (the words drifting out of a mood, meaning- 
less and meaning everything) — Yes. And when I look 
at you, it’s as though everything but you was unreal — 
Iris, who are you? Youre Iris, my first playmate, 
and then you’re Iris, a woman with magic eyes and a 
soft white body that beats at my mind like a whip. Iris, 
it’s as though you came from an undiscovered country, 
where the stars stream over a sky wider than ours, where 
the men are strange and strong, where the women 
wear their souls like masks on their faces, and their souls 
know not the truth nor lying, not honor nor dishonor — 
not good nor evil. Iris, in the land you come from, the 
women are just themselves—towers of delight in the 
twilight of the world. Iris, you are a dark angel! 

Ir1s (dreaming) — Listen! When I was very young, 
I was very wise — 

NaPIER (quickly) — And now, now aren’t we very 
young? 
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Irts (weary —sad. She says mere words — but her 
body speaks) — Now we are as old—as old as sand! 
Listen. When I was very young I knew that to every 
man and woman in this world, there is appointed an 
inheritance — if we can but find it, and having found it, 
if we can but claim it! And I found my appointed 
inheritance, but I wasn’t strong enough to claim it. 
Napier, I knew our lives to be coiled together, in love 
and friendship and understanding, I knew it! And 
beyond you there was nothing I wanted. And I loved 
you, and you loved me, and we were playmates. Weren’t 
we playmates, Napier? And then one day you stood 
before me with a white face and you said your father 
would not let a Harpenden marry a March. That’s all 
my story. And that’s all I know of love. 

NaPIER (whispering, fiercely, not daring to believe) 
— That’s all you know of love? Yow to say that, whom 
men have touched! Yow to say that who have let men 
touch you! 

Ir1s (quietly, calmly) — Yes. 

NaPIER (violently) — You have made your name in- 
famous in Europe— and you say “Yes!” When Boy 
died — like that—-we judged you an outlaw. And 
since then you’ve proved pretty thoroughly that we 
were right. (Contemptuously.) — Did you enjoy your 
lovers, Iris? 

Ir1s (calmly) —No. I always felt unfaithful to you. 

NAPIER (sneering) — And so you always felt unfaith- 
ful to me! 

Iris (dreaming — collecting a thought) — That was 
my punishment. You see I’m not really bad —I’m not 
even bad —I only misbehave. 

NaPIER (suddenly, his hand to his eyes) —Oh, God, 
how you torment! 

Iris (bitterly — wisely, not altogether calm) — This 
is a world of a thousand delights. I have known them all 
but one, the one worth knowing, the delight of being 
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allowed to love. This is a world of a thousand pun- 
ishments! I have known them all. 

NapiER (harshly) — And whose fault was that but 
yours? 

Irts — Whose fault but mine that I have given myself 
to men as I wished in desire, in disdain, in disgust. 

NaPIER (his head in his hands) — For pity’s sake! 

Iris (continuing) — But I’ve never said “I love you” 
to any man but you. I married Boy because he loved 
me and because I wanted love, because my body, this 
body, was hungry for love and born to love and must 
love. And I thought I would destroy my body with 
love’s delight. (For the first time she herself seems to 
realize the truth.) But this moment is proving to me 
that I haven’t quite done that yet. 

NaPIER (raising his head and looking at her, a plea) 
— Iris, is there no difference between right and wrong? 
Tell me. You must tell me! For when I look at you I 
seem to think there is no difference. (Slowly Iris nods, 
thoughifully, and she smiles a small smile.) 

Iris — There is. Who should know that better than 
I? (A pause. They stare into each other. Then 
Iris awakes. She jumps up in terror, backing away.) 
I must go. Why did I come! Why did you make me 
take my hat off! (Napier rises.) (Her eyes again catch 
Napier’s intent look and she cries sharply, her hand on 
her breast, desperate.) But this is hell! (And Napier 
takes her and kisses her. ‘Then it is as though she 
pushes him away and falls backwards, sideways, to 
catch against the sideboard, to rest against the side- 
board, the palm of one hand pressed against the edge, 
the other to her breast, tightly; and she shivers, with 
closed eyes.) . 

Iris (whispering) — It hurts! 

NapiER (follows her feverish, tormented, reckless) — 
I’ve thought of you, thought of you, thought of you. 
Then I thought I’d forgotten you but you were always 
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there, white and soft and remote— you were always 
there, in my blood, and in lonely moments I’ve heard 
your voice, whispering — whispering dreams of better 
things. (Jris is still, like a dark flower in a room, her 
eyes closed, her hand tight pressed to one breast.) 

Irs (whispering, crying) —I am weak, weak! 

Napier (feverishly) — What is it, Iris? What do you 
want? 

Irts — What do I want! You, darling! (She takes 
his head in her hands, drawing him to her. As they 
kiss she reaches for light switch, and presses it.) 


The lights go out and in the blackness the curtain 
falls. When it rises again a moment later the room is in 
a half light — a clock is striking. It is two o’clock. 

There is the sound of someone entering the door. It is 
Hilary letting himself in. He calls Napier’s name in 
muffled tones, switches on the lights and sinks, a little 
wearily into a chair. Napier comes from the adjoining 
room, quietly, a little stealthily. He is about to pick up 
Iris’ green hat from the sofa when he sees Hilary. 

Evasively he tries to cover his confusion. Iris has 
gone, he assures Hilary, “knowing it is a useless lie, but 
forced to say something.” 

Townshend thinks it strange that she should have left 
her car behind. The battery was run down, Napier 
explains. But Hilary is of no mood to be made a 
fool of. 

Gerald is dead, he reports. He had helped the char- 
woman take care of the body and notify the authorities. 
And now, what of them? “Other things have died 
tonight, too, Napier,” he says, bitterly. 

“I don’t understand. What?” 

“Honor. That’s all.” 

He will not be put off. “You don’t think, do you, that 
I want to stay another minute in this vile atmosphere of 
treachery? 1 have something to do here, Napier. I have 
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known you, Iris and Gerald all your lives. Gerald is 
gone. Iris is what she is. But I think you are still 
worth saving.” 

Then Iris comes from the inner room, and faces them. 
“She does not flinch. She speaks in a tired, low voice, 
mocking as though at herself, God, everything.” 

She has heard Hilary accuse them of robbing Venice 
of her inheritance. “And I, Hilary —am I without an 
inheritance? Please, Hilary, mayn’t I have the tiniest bit 
of inheritance —a moment’s worth, a second’s worth? 
Would Venice, who is so rich, miss such a little bit?” 

She calms Napier when he would defend her against 
Hilary’s taunting reminder of what she is and has 
been. She is a little stunned by Gerald’s death, and yet 
wonders if Gerald has not finally broken the March 
curse — perhaps he has been let off a lot by dying. 

As for herself, she is quite free now. “I’ve done the 
one thing I’ve always wanted to do, and I’m free, Hilary. 
Do you know what freedom means to a woman? It means 
that no one in particular wants her very much.” 


TOWNSHEND (still a man) —I understood from the 
common gossip of the day that you had your lovers. 
(Napier jumping up in, what is for him, a rage.) 

NaPIER (furiously) —Shut up! (Crosses left to 
Iris.) I am your lover, Iris. 

Iris (softly, giving him her hand) —I1 am glad of 
what we have done, Napier, glad! 

NapIER (suddenly desperate) — You mustn’t go, you 
can’t go! 

TOWNSHEND (turning on them sharply) — Have you 
no shame, Iris! And you, Napier—_ . 

NaPIER (turning to him, savagely)—Hilary, for pity’s 
sake be quiet! (He drops into armchair. 

Iris (drops on to her knees on floor beside him.) 
(Smiling, broken voiced, very wise.) — Sweet, of course 
I must go! Think, Napier! Close your eyes and think, 
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for you won’t be able to think with them open, for my 
eyes love you so. Are you thinking now? What use 
am I to you, what use are you to me, with the burden of 
your broken promise and your Venice’s broken heart al- 
ways on my mind? What use, dear, what use? Shall I 
whisper enchantments in your ear, shall I whisper to you 
of magic joys, of love’s surrender and love’s delight 
—and drag you after me like a phantom under a spell? 
Oh, I don’t want you like that, I won’t have you like that! 
Dear Napier, you aren’t the sort of man who can break 
promises and live happily ever after. Your eyes are 
like dark ruins, and about the ruins I can see Venice 
walking. 

Shall we run away together so that I can always see 
sad Venice walking about in the ruins of your eyes? 
It’s too late for me now, sweet, too late! (Sudden out- 
burst of bitterness.) 

Ir1s — Oh, why didn’t you love me enough when we 
were children? 

Napier (desperately — clutching her hand) — There 
must be some way out of this—there must be! I can’t 
bear you to sacrifice yourself again. I love you! 

TOWNSHEND (coming down to them, at first persua- 
sive) — Napier, you are bound to Venice by the strong- 
est bond that can hold a decent man —her love for 
you. As I look at you now, I see standing beside you 
Venice and Venice’s children! 

Iris (stiffens, rises in agony) — Dear Jesus! 

TOWNSHEND (bitterly, angrily) — Iris, when I look at 
you, I see the squalid glitter of Deauville and the Rivi- 
era. You are not of our life—TIris. I don’t think you 
want to be. At any rate, you have forfeited your place. 
You must leave Napier and Venice to make their peace 
with each other, to make their good life together — the 
life they and | understand, Iris. You must leave Napier 
in peace to be worthy of Venice’s children! (Jris looks 
at Napier, then draws her hand away desperately and 
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moves to table, grabbing her coat, she strikes out, slam- 
ming door.) (As Iris reaches door the curtain falls.) 


ACT III 


Nine months later, in a convent-nursing home on one 
of the outer boulevards of Paris, the attendants are put- 
ting things straight for the night. It is a quiet, gray 
place, “austere and cold, but not ill-lit.” Through 
stone arches the doors letting into sick rooms along a 
corridor are seen, and through the center one of these 
nuns pass from time to time, quietly. One carries in a 
huge bouquet of red roses, and emerges a moment later 
with a chart on which she is finishing her report. 

Dr. Conrad Masters bustles in, plainly irritated, the 
same “restless, testy, abrupt” Masters that he was in 
Deauville the night he attended Iris Fenwick ten years 
before. 

In the inner room Iris March lies desperately ill, yet 
the chart convinces Masters that all she needs is sleep, 
a little normal sleep. And she won’t sleep, Sister Vir- 
ginia reports. She is waiting for someone — waiting 
and hugging the roses. “I’ve never seen anyone look at 
roses with such hungry eyes,” she says. 

Masters’ orders are that Iris shall see no one. From 
downstairs Hilary Townshend sends an eager plea to be 
admitted. But Masters is reluctant to let him come up. 

And when he does let him come he refuses to per- 
mit him to go farther than the entrance hall. 

Townshend is anxious and curious. What is the 
nature of Iris’ illness? Is it true she has had an opera- 
tion? Hasn’t he some rights as an old friend? “I’ve 
known her since she was a child,” he reasons. 

But Masters is unmoved. “Your knowing her since 
she was a child simply means that you know her well 
enough to disprove of her, but not well enough to under- 
stand her,”’ he counters. 
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Hilary is persistent, and finally Masters tells him. 
After all, Iris had scribbled instructions on a paper that 
if Hilary should call they were to be “nice” to him. 

Iris is ill of septic poisoning, following the birth of a 
child, Masters testily admits. She wanted the child 
above everything, even when Masters warned her that her 
constitution would not stand it. It was the only thing 
she did want. And now she has been very ill for ten 
days. And the child is dead. 

“We beat the septic poisoning in spite of her,” Masters 
reports. “But can we make her want to live! Nothing 
left to live for, see? She wanted that child. Child dead 
—why live? Can’t have either the child or her young 
man —” 

“Young man?” 

“Oh, you remember — feverish-looking boy at Deau- 
ville. Napier — Napier Harpenden. . . . Good Lord, 
women! What’s the difference between one man and 
another? Silly asses! But it’s him she wants — all the 
the time — ‘ Napier, Napier!’ — Keeps on at it. I wired 
him to come over yesterday.” 

“You wired him! But he’s married! Been married 
nearly a year!” 

“Well, I can’t help his troubles. My duty is to my 
patient. And she’s got to be given something to live 
Ora? es 

When Napier arrives Venice is with him. He is ter- 
ribly nervous and rushes to Masters for news of Iris, 
and Masters leads him away to explain the cause of the 
telegram. 

Venice is anxious, too, and bewildered. What is it all 
about? 

Why, she demands of Townshend, is Napier so worried 
about Mrs. Fenwick? They are very old friends, she 
knows that. But why has he sat all day, so white and 
worried? Why has he made her come with him? Is 
Naps in love with Mrs. Fenwick? 
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TOWNSHEND (a little sarcastic) — Naps is in love with 
you, my dear. 

VENICE (impatiently) — Oh, I know that! But can a 
man be in love with two women at the same time quite 
differently. I’m not an idiot. 

TOWNSHEND — No, dear, you’re certainly not an 
idiot. 

VENICE (dangerously) — But you're treating me like 
one, Hilary! (Bitterly.) — As far as I can see every 
man treats a woman like an idiot until she’s had at least 
four children or seven lovers. A woman with just a hus- 
band is looked on as a joke. (Suddenly saying with all 
her heart) — Oh, how I hate the very idea of Iris Fen- 
wick! (She turns away; almost ready for tears.) 

-TOWNSHEND (rebuking her) — Venice, that’s not like 
you. She is lying in that room ill almost to death. 

VENICE (turning back recklessly) —I don’t care, I 
don’t care! It’s the truth —I hate that kind of woman! 
(More calmly; she has a reason.) What chance have I 
with a man against an Iris Fenwick? She knows — 
Oh, everything! She knows how to make love, how to 
let men make love to her — how to make a man feel like 
a god! Married life has taught me one thing, Hilary 
— men love feeling like gods when they’re in pajamas! 
But girls like me can’t do that — we don’t know how — 
we're not brought up to know how — we don’t know how 
to hold a man against the competition of women like 
Iris Fenwick— (A pregnant pause.) Unless we have 
children! 

TOWNSHEND (gently but severely) — Venice, you are 
being very, very silly. 

VENICE (looking at him.— calmly) —I am_ being 
sensible for the first time in my life. I am seeing things 
as they are. And what I see is that the Iris Fenwick 
type of woman can hold a man without having children 
— she’s got some beastly magic! (Sister Virginia enters 
left and goes into Iris’ room.) But I must have children 
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or there’s no excuse for me in a man’s life —for I’ve 
got no beastly magic! Oh, I wish Thad! (Enter Napier 
and Masters left, down through center arch.) What an 
attractive bad woman I could make if only I knew how! 
(Helplessly, turning away.) Oh, damn! 

TownsHEND (laying his hand on her shoulder) — 
You’re just tired, my dear. That’s what it is. 

VENICE (turning, trying to get control of herself) — 
Well, what is the matter with Mrs. Fenwick? Is it some- 
thing serious? 

Dr. Masters, (interrupting Townshend) — Ptomaine 
poisoning! 


Venice turns her questioning to Napier, but there is 
no satisfactory answer from him, either. His replies 
are evasive, but his tone is pleading. Her trust in him 
is all he asks. Let her remember that they are friends 
as well as husband and wife. Let them be just friends 
now. “For God’s sake, Venice,” he pleads, “don’t mis- 
trust me. Don’t! Don’t mistrust me!” 

Suddenly she turns and takes him in her arms. “ Oh, 
I don’t, you sweet, I don’t,” she says softly. “But I 
think beastly things. Sometimes I suppose we all do. 
I’ve been thinking beastly things — just now. Ah, Naps, 
my very dear, will you forgive me?” 

“Forgive you!” he answers, almost violently, but whis- 
pering the words, huskily. “Venice, I’m not worthy to 
touch you!” 

They are standing very close together as the door of 
Iris’ room opens. Masters and Sister Virginia come 
out, Masters with word that Iris is sleeping now. If 
Napier could come again in the morning — 

But before he can finish Iris herself is standing in the 
doorway, a little cry on her lips. Now she is out of 
her room standing, wild and delirious, in the archway. 
They have taken her roses and she wants them. She 
sees the flowers on the table and sweeps them into her 
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arms before the nurse can reach her. And then, with the 
flowers crushed to her breast she sees Napier. Now she 
is laughing—and sobbing. Weakly she staggers 
‘toward Napier and clasps him wildly. 


Napier (low, trembling) — Iris, you must get back to 
bed — at once — please! 

TownsHEND — Iris! — For God’s sake, Masters! 
(Masters gives him a sign to let her be.) 

Ir1s (sobbing and laughing) — Napier! Ah it’s like 
a gift from God you’re here! How did you know I was 
ill? (Napier is trying to soothe her. His back is to 
Venice.) Did you dream it? Oh, I’ve had such dreams 
—and your face above me in the clouds all the time — 
looking at me, as though it were a crime to love you! 
Ah my dear one, don’t leave me — I’ve been so ill, and I 
want you so! (Now she is kissing him, sobbing, laugh- 
ing, raving wildly. Sister Virginia leans down and picks 
up roses.) Conrad, tell him he mustn’t go! Tell him 
I'll die if he goes. Tell him— (She sees Venice for 
the first time — Venice staring at her with curiously calm 
eyes. And Iris asks, quietly almost normally.) Who is 
she? Who is this girl? What’s she staring at me for? 

TOWNSHEND (approaching and touching her) — Iris, 
you must try and — 

Masters — Now, Iris, I am going to carry you — 

NaPIER (low, feverishly) —Iris, you must be good 
now! 

SisTER VircINIA — Vient, mon enfant! (But Iris has 
never taken her eyes from Venice, staring at Venice as 
though transfixed. Iris staring at her, pushes them 
away.) 

Ir1s — No! 

VENICE (softly, smiling comes up to Iris) — You 
must go back to bed now. Quick, quick, quick! 

Iris (throwing her head back as though to look at 
Venice better) —1 know who you are— You're Napi- 
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er’s pretty wife — you’re ‘pretty Venice. I saw a photo- 
graph of you once—and I said: “She has such clean 
eyes. They frighten me.” But they don’t frighten me 
any more. I’m too ill to be frightened of anything now. 
Listen, Venice —I was talking nonsense a minute ago 
when I told Napier he must stay with me. I didn’t 
mean a word of it, not a word. I’m only very ill — and 
when people are ill they say things they don’t mean. 
I’m not the least bit in love with Napier really — we’re 
only old, old friends — 

VENICE (quietly — smiling) — Yes — playmates. 

Iris (eagerly) —That’s it— playmates — but it’s 
you Napier’s in love with, he’s in love with your clean 
brave eyes. (Staring at her.) What’s there to stop my 
kissing you if I want to very much? 

VENICE (laughing like a boy) — You darling! (And 
she kisses Iris.) Come along now. Bed for you. (She 
starts to lead Iris back center to center arch.) 

Iris (stopping and turning to Napier) — Goodbye, 
Napier — (She moves a step; then to Venice.) It’s all 
right, Venice. Don’t you go worrying your head about 
Napier being in love with me— because he isn’t. 
(Earnestly, secretly.) But don’t let him come to see me 
again. Not ever again! (She stops, turning again to 
Napier.) Goodbye—Napier. (She is smiling — but 
the smile dies in a sad, weak expression. She makes 
weak, aimless gestures.) Where are my roses? 

, ae ee they are. (He hands them to 
er. 

Iris (taking roses and holding them like a child in 
her arms) — He must be worthy of Venice’s children, 
mustn’t he? 
pase (sharply, almost a cry) —I haven’t any chil- 

en. 

Irts (turns to Venice—very old, very kind, very 
wise)-—You baby! At your age! But you'll have 
lots and lots of them later. (Sobbing suddenly.) Not 
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like me — Not like me. (And breaking down, she is 
taken back into her room by Venice and Sister Virginia 
— Masters following them in.) (A considerable pause. 
Napier turns, burying his face in his hands.) 

TOWNSHEND (suddenly crossing right to Napier) — 
What the devil did you bring Venice here for? 

NAPIER (turning on him almost fiercely) — Because it 
was the only decent thing to do. I will not do things 
behind people’s backs. I will not live a life of dirty 
lies. 

TOWNSHEND (angrily) — You're too noble, boy — at 
the wrong moment. 


They’re gone now, all of them. And Masters is satis- 
fied. “Saved her life, this flareup,” he announces, pro- 
fessionally. “Nothing like a flareup. Keeps my wife in 
good health, I can tell you.” 

The life of the convent-nursing home resumes its 
normal course. The night watchman is in to snuff the 
candles. A little French doctor, having completed his 
rounds, recovers his bag and goes on his way. Save 
for the little light burning at the side of the door to 
Iris’ room the corridor is in darkness. 


The curtain falls. 


ACT IV 


Four months later, in the library of Sutton-Marle, the 
Harpenden country house, Sir Maurice Harpenden, 
Hilary Townshend, and Guy De Travest, a neighbor, are 
awaiting the coming of Iris March. Sir Maurice has 
sent for her, following reports he has heard that she and 
Napier have decided to go away together. He has seen 
Napier who has confirmed the rumor, and it is Sir 
Maurice’s conviction that Iris is responsible for the 
decision. She has enchanted, bewitched his son. 

“Ali that he would say,” Sir Maurice reports, “was 
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that Iris had come for him and that they had decided to 
go away together tomorrow morning to South America. 
Just that! His career gone, his name gone, everything. 
And you say that isn’t enchantment?” 

Venice, it appears, has consented to this arrangement. 
She has no desire to hold Napier against his will. Now 
there is only one way to save Napier, and that is 
through an appeal to Iris. Sir Maurice believes that if 
she can be brought face to face with exact conditions, 
if she can be made to see what it will mean to Naps, to 
realize the devastating force of the criticism of their 
people, her people, the people she grew up with and 
whose standards of conduct were her standards in the 
past, she will feel differently about it. “Iris is out to 
destroy our sort of life,” he says. “Are we going to let 
her?” 

Down the road the approach of a car is noted. It is 
the yellow Hispano-Suiza. A moment later Iris enters, 
unannounced. In the doorway she pauses, surveying her 
would-be inquisitors before they see her. 

“Messieurs, a lady has called about her morals!” she 
announces, gaily. 

“Optimist, Iris,” De Travest answers. “We've just 
been discussing the fact that you haven’t any.” 

There is a measured formality in the greetings, though 
it does not relieve the situation of its tenseness. It was 
good of Iris to come, Sir Maurice admits, but he knew 
she would. She has always been a “gallant gentleman.” 

“And is that why I have always been at such a dis- 
advantage with you, Sir Maurice?” she queries, banter- 
ingly. Quietly, methodically, defiantly, she demands 
their reasons for sending for her. 

They, her old friends, have sent for her, Sir Maurice 
explains, that as civilized people, they may talk things 
over in a civilized manner. And to ask her not to ruin 
Napier’s life. Not only ruin his career, but his life, his 
happiness. 
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She resents the implication, resents even more the 
suggestion that she will soon tire of Napier, as she has 
tired of other men. If that were true wouldn’t she 
have tired of him before this? Let them remember that 
she has loved Napier ever since they were babies. 

It is true, she admits, that she had sent Napier away 
and that she had promised Venice never to see him again. 
It is true that she had not kept that promise. Why? 
Because she wanted some happiness. Because she grew 
tired of not being happy. 

Defiantly, boldly, she admits the truth of her illness 
in Paris. If they are to judge her, let them have all the 
evidence. She was ill of septic poisoning following the 
birth of a child, and Napier was the father of that 
child. 

“You liar,” shouts Sir Maurice, angrily. “You dare 
to say that of my son?” 


Ir1s (dangerously reasonable) — But I wasn’t saying 
it as anything against him. I love him for it! 

TOWNSHEND (turning to her—disapproving—angry) 
— Need you have gone as far as this, Iris? Sir Maurice 
is an old man. 

Iris (she has the whip hand — she is using it) — Then 
to be told the truth will be a nice change for him. By 
the way, Napier knows nothing at all about it. Noth- 
ing at all. And Sir Maurice, I shouldn’t tell him if 
I were you — for nothing will bind Napier to me more 
securely than if he hears that I was dying of a child of 
his— you do see that, don’t you! He must never, 
never know! 

De TravestT (annoyed at her unreasonable attitude) 
— But if you say it would bind him to you — 

Ir1s (suddenly bitter) — But that’s just it! I don’t 
want Napier like that—I couldn’t bear to have him 
come to me because he thought he had to! 

De Travest (desperately) — But my dear Iris — 
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Sm Maurice (he is now ready to strike back) — Never 
mind, Guy! (De Travest sits on table right, back to 
audience; he loathes the whole business.) Iris, we have 
known you all your life. I think you had forgotten 
that. That’s why I wanted you to come here tonight. I 
wanted to show you us. This isn’t an ordinary elope- 
ment. Napier’s and yours — 

Iris (with a suppressed cry) — Ordinary? It’s mirac- 
ulous! 

Str Maurice (deliberately) —It’s not an elopement. 
It’s a stab in the back. 

Irts (viciously) — Maurice, am I stabbing you in the 
back by coming here to face you tonight? 

Srr Maurice — Yes! (Hilary tries to calm him. Sir 
Maurice waves him away. He sits on sofa watching the 
old man closely. Sir Maurice speaks in deliberate stac- 
cato.) You were always a strange, unfrightened girl, but 
the stab in the back is made. You’re stabbing us, your 
people, in the back. Venice’s people aren’t in this as we 
are. But you are of us. I think you have forgotten 
that on your travels. I’m not trying to beg Napier from 
you. I’m not talking of him as my son, my only son. 
I’ve taken great pride in his career. I haven’t married 
again for his sake — but let all that go! I’m talking of 
Napier now as one of us here, the us you were born 
into, the us from which you have outlawed yourself. 
Everyone of us in this room, and Napier, were born 
within fifty miles of here. We are of this soil, of this 
air, of this England which is still our England. And 
you've decided that you’ll break into our lives and 
break up our lives? For this is not only the end of 
a career — it’s to all purposes the end of my 
ife. 

Ir1s (she is brittle —little things snap inside her. 
Something snapped with his words) — Maurice, you 
said you weren’t going to beg him from me! 

Str Maurice (the magnificent exponent of caste) — 
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Damn it, girl. This is evil. There aren’t any words to 
describe what we think of a woman who comes between 
a man and his wife. This isn’t just your business and 
Napier’s. This strikes at the roots of our life. You 
and we just don’t seem to think in the same language. 
We think in English. 

Ir1s (bitterly — regretfully. It is just a breath) —I1 
think in English, too — unfortunately for me. 

Sir Maurice (angrily) —Oh come, Iris! 

Irs (this almost to herself. She is trying to see what 
she really does mean. She is a litile afraid) — Yes. 
You said a moment ago that I seemed to have come by 
an entirely different set of ideas from yours. I haven’t. 
I wish I had. One can’t get rid of traditions and preju- 
dices as easily as one can of friends. One can be out- 
lawed by decent people and yet still go on having the 
same ideas as decent people. It’s just because I’ve led 
such a different life from yours for the past twelve 
years without coming by a different set of ideas that 
I’ve had twelve years’ unhappiness. (A pause.) 

Sir Maurice (suddenly not quite a gentleman) — You 
have done exactly as you pleased all these years. If 
you’ve been unhappy, can you blame anyone but your- 
self? 

Irts (she has found herself again; she again holds the 
whip) — Yes, I can put the blame on just three words, 
Sir Maurice Harpenden. (A pause.) 

Sir Maurice (turning her reply with his contempt)— 
That boy and girl love! 

Ir1s (dreaming) — You mustn’t despise that boy and 
girl love. I know it isn’t supposed to last. But Napi- 
er’s and mine has — 

Sir Maurice (to De Travest; again he has no resort 
but .vulgarity) — Who can think of love in connection 
with Iris Fenwick! 

Iris (this throws the game into her hands. Suddenly 
her emotion begins to control her) — Look into my eyes, 
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Maurice! Look into my eyes! You daren’t say that 
my love for Napier isn’t the only thing in this room 
made in the image of God. You talk to me of our Eng- 
land, of us. (Suddenly things begin to snap inside her 
—things that have been twisted for a very long time. 
She slaps the cards down, advancing towards Sir Maur- 
ice. Her hatred is greater than anything at the mo- 
ment.) —I despise our England! I despise us! We are 
shams, with patrician faces and peasant minds. You 
want to bully me with our traditions. May God forgive 
you the sins committed in their name and me for ever 
having believed in them! 

TOWNSHEND (uncomfortably) — Steady, Iris. 

Iris (with fire) — Yes! You want Napier to be a suc- 
cess. I want him to be a failure. The kind of success 
you respect is like a murky sponge wiping out the lines 
of a man’s character. 


She faces them calmly, awaiting the next attack. Sir 
Maurice, desperate and reckless now, denies her charges 
against him. How dare she put the blame of her unhap- 
piness on him. All he did was to part a girl and a boy. 
Was it he who murdered Boy Fenwick? 

Now the others come to her defense. That is carrying 
matters too far. Sir Maurice owes Iris an apology, 
which he weakly admits. He was carried away, he says. 
The charge of murder was too strong. 

But he has not given up. As Iris, hurt and weary 
turns away, he faces her again. She says she loves 
Napier. Others may believe her. He doesn’t. He can 
only see the ruin she has made of Nap’s life. Can “love” 
be held responsible for that? What of. the other men 
she has loved? Two years after her parting with 
Napier she married Boy Fenwick. And there must 
have been others before him. Had she not herself con- 
fessed that Fenwick died for “purity?” 

Before she can answer Napier appears in the doorway. 
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He hears his father’s question and advances toward him 
wildly, and in rage. 

“For vice, sir!” he half shouts, slamming his hat 
down upon the table. “That was why Boy Fenwick 
died!” 

Startled, they turn to Napier and try to check him, 
Iris more eagerly than the rest. But he will not be 
checked. He has come to protect Iris from these men, 
even though he had promised her not to interfere. And 
Venice has come with him. She is out in the car now. 
Venice understands, 


Ir1s (pleading) — Napier, come! You’ve no idea 
what you are saying. 

NaPIER (determined) — Yes, I have, Iris. But it can’t 
— it can’t go on forever, this slandering of you. 

Iris (She sees the end. It will be ignominious to jus- 
tify herself before Sir Maurice—her hatred is too 
strong) — But, Napier, you promised. 

Napier (wildly) —I1 don’t care, Iris, ’'m awfully 
tired of all these pretences. 

Sir Maurice (turning away in disgust and heart- 
broken. He has lost. He had nearly won) —I’ve 
already apologized to Iris for bringing Boy’s death 
against her. 

Napier — And the first thing I hear as I come into 
this room is the man I call my father chucking that stone 
at her. 

Iris (wildly) — But, Napier, don’t you see it’s me 
you're hurting! You’re hurting me, my dear! 

NaPIER (digging at his father) — Hilary, I know it 
wasn’t your idea or Guy’s, to get Iris down here and 
sling that mud at her. 

TOWNSHEND and De Travest— But, my dear boy, 
no one’s been slinging any mud! 

Sirk Maurice (turning on Napier —terrific. The 
father who has lost his son) —It was mine! I have 
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gambled — for your future! — and I have lost. I’m not 
sorry I have tried. I’m sorry I have lost. You may be 
as angry with me as you like — but go! 

Irn1s — Come, Napier, come! (A breath. She has no 
voice.) 

NaPIER (suddenly he has found courage) —I will not 
go! You’ve always gambled for my future, sir. Years 
ago you sacrificed my love for Iris for what you thought 
ought to be my future, my career, my name —and all 
I can say is, God damn future — career, and name, if 
they can’t bring a man enough to respect himself. 

TOWNSHEND — Napier! 

Napier — I think you ought to apologize to Iris. (A 
long pause.) 

Sir Maurice (his hatred for Iris overshadows his feel- 
ing for his son. For a moment his emotion is too great 
to allow speech) — Get out! 

NaPIER (he has courage now — but it is not the cour- 
age Iris wants —like her decency) —I’m damned if I 
get out before settling this Boy Fenwick business once 
and for all. 

Iris (she sees the end) — Napier, you mustn’t — you 
don’t know what you are doing. 

NaPIER (there is no stopping him) —Iris spread that 
lie about Fenwick dying for purity, because she didn’t 
care what happened to her, and she wanted Gerald to 
keep his tin-god hero. It was about all that stood 
between him and suicide, anyway. Oh yes, Boy died 
for purity all right. He was mad with love for Iris 
and when she surprised him by saying she would marry 
him, instead of the cad admitting he couldn’t, he took 
her while he had the chance, hoping to put it right on 
the honeymoon by asking her to wait till he was better. 
(Iris sinks into chair center back of table.) Boy had 
picked up some beastly woman before Iris suddenly ac- 
cepted him and caught about the foulest disease a man 
can have. 
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Sir Maurice — What! 

De Travest — TOWNSHEND — My God! 

Napier (he backs away. He is more quiet, but not 
less bitter) — Yes! Then, on the first night of their 
honeymoon, he had to tell her. I suppose he thought 
she loved him enough to stand the shock — but when he 
saw the disgust and horror on her face — well, he was 
always an unbalanced devil, and he just chucked himself 
out. That’s your Boy Fenwick! That’s Iris! (Turns.) 
Come, we'll go now. (He picks up hat and goes to win- 
dow left back. He is tired, stands wearily waiting for 
her.) (A long pause.) 

Ir1s (she has been humiliated. Her pride is greater 
than her love. She is saying her own requiem) — Yes, 
let’s go. You’ve taken from me the only gracious thing 
I’ve ever done in my life. (She tears card and tosses the 
pieces on the table.) Yes, it’s time to, go. 


They are gone. There is an uncomfortable silence. 
The men move about uncomfortably. Then a door opens 
and Venice stands before them, white of face, “terribly 
restrained.” They go to her and help her into a chair. 
Now she is weeping hysterically, her control of her 
nerves gone. She has seen Napier and Iris getting into 
Iris’ car. “God, I hope I’ve done right in letting him 
go,” she sobs. “She loves him so much.” 

They are quieting her when suddenly Napier “lunges 
into the room, white, gaunt, desperate.” They try to 
stop him, but he puts them aside. 


NAPIER (accusing, wild, cruel) —I1 thought you were 
my friend, Venice. I was wrong. 

TOWNSHEND (suddenly afraid) — Where’s Iris? 

NaPIER (absenily) —She’s gone. (Then again accus- 
ing) — Iris sent me back! 

VENICE (desperately) — Why? 

NapigR — God knows I have no opinion of myself 
but I am not quite such a blackguard as to leave you 
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when — (De Travest seeing Townshend exit, goes up 
into window left back.) 

VENICE (wildly, fearfully)— Naps, I don’t know what 
you are talking about. Why are you looking at me like 
that? 

Napier — My God, Venice, what do you think I am! 
Do you think I could leave you when you are going to 
have a child. You told Iris about it this morning and 
made her swear not to tell me — but at the last moment, 
she broke down and — 

VENICE (desperately — sadly) — But it’s a lie! She 
just made it up —I’m not having a child. It’s a lie. 
Don’t you see what she’s done, Naps? Don’t you see, 
my poor sweet? She’s just sent you back to me because 
she suddenly realized that you weren’t worthy of the 
kind of love she had to give. You cared whether we 
respected her or not. You couldn’t give her enough, my 
poor sweet Naps. 

De Travest (he is watching a suicide and cannot 
move to help) —Iris, good God! (Napier, Venice and 
Sir Maurice rush to window left back.) 

Sir Maurice — What is it? (Napier sees. The truth 
and horror sweep over him. He cannot even stand. He 
sinks into chair center.) 

De Travest (horrified) — She’s driving her car right 
at it—the tree, Harrods—the headlights are on it 
now. 

VENICE (a scream) — Iris, please! 

AtL— My God! (De Travest rushes off left. Sir 
Maurice turns away weakly. Venice leans against arch.) 

VENICE (dead-expressionless) — Dear God! Straight 
against that huge tree! 

NaPIER (des perate—weak—agonized)— It must have 
been an accident — 

VENICE (it is a sharp, cutting reply) —Don’t be a 
coward, Naps. (Then with more weariness but still.a 
cold rebuke to Napier.) It wasn’t an accident. The 
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only accident that ever happened to Iris was to be born 
into this world. (Napier suddenly realizes the truth — 
what it means. He lets out a weak, agonized cry, and 
staggers to his feet. Suddenly Venice too realizes the 
agony for him—and she loves him. She rushes for- 
ward and takes him in her arms, tears in her voice.) 
Oh no, Napier, no! Naps, I must come with you now. 
We must be together now. Or else we may hate each 
other. And, oh dearest, we mustn’t hate each other. 


The curtain falls. 


THE DYBBUK 


A Play in Four Acts 
By S. ANsky 


(Translated from the original by Henry G. Alsberg 
and Winifred Katzin) 


JUST before the Christmas holidays there was pro- 
duced at the Neighborhood Playhouse, one of the 
smaller, semi-subsidized theatres far over on the east 
side of New York, a classical folkplay from the Yiddish 
Theatre called “The Dybbuk.” 

In its original Yiddish form it had previously been 
done by the Jewish Art Theatre, but this was its first 
rendering through the medium of an English transla- 
tion. With an almost startling suddenness the mood of 
exalted worship for a masterpiece was transferred to the 
racially mixed audiences, and for many months “The 
Dybbuk” was accepted as one of the outstanding dra- 
matic successes of the season. Only the pre-determined 
policy of the Neighborhood players not to permit any 
one play, however great its success, to dominate a sea- 
son interfered with the run of the Ansky drama. Other- 
wise it could easily have continued indefinitely. 

The charm of “The Dybbuk” to those of us unfamiliar 
with the rites and customs, the religious history and 
traditions of the Jewish people lies, I suspect, largely in 
its creation of a mood, in the skill with which its atmos- 
pheric content is projected and, in the case of the Neigh- 
borhood production, in its perfect staging. There is, 
however, a very definite dramatic appeal in its action 
and a basic spiritual appeal in its story that must, I 
believe, reach any audience. 
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“Like all works which fly straight for the sublime,” 
writes Gilbert Gabriel in his introduction to the play’s 
printed version, “it is imperilled by numberless invita- 
tions into the ridiculous. To have preserved its poetry, 
its vigor, its village simplicity, its authentic quaintness 
as well as its deep, pervading mysticism — that was a 
sum of many deft and loving labors.” 

And in “A Note on Chassidism,” which is “the spirit- 
ual sphere in which ‘The Dybbuk’ lives and has its be- 
ing,” in the same volume Chaim Zhitlowsky explains 
that “It was Ansky’s purpose to draw us a picture of 
life in a Chassidic community, a life hovering on the 
boundary between two worlds, the world of reality and 
the faith-created world of supernatural forces.” A 
Dybbuk, in Jewish religious folklore, is a disembodied 
spirit. 

The scene of the first act is the synagogue at Brainitz, 
“‘a wooden synagogue of venerable age, its time-black- 
ened walls streaked as if with the tears of centuries.” 

“In the center of the wall on the right is the altar, with 
the Ark containing the holy scrolls. To the right of 
this, the cantor’s desk, upon which burns a thick memo- 
rial candle of wax. On either side of the altar, a win- 
dow. A bench runs the entire length of the wall, and 
in front of it are several small book-rests. In the wall 
on the left is a large tile stove, with a bench beside it. 
In front of the bench, on a long table, are piled tomes.” 

Chennoch, a student, is studying at a desk near the 
cantors, and there are five or six other students similarly 
employed at a long table. Their voices rise in a low, 
dreamy chant as they study the Talmud. Near them 
three batlonim, or professional prayermen, are chant- 
ing. “Their attitude and the expression of their faces 
betoken a state of pious ecstasy.” 

On a bench near the stove one known as the Messen- 
ger is lying at full length, with his knapsack for a pil- 
low. And nearby stands Channon, another student, ab- 
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sorbed in his meditations. “It is evening. A mystic 
mood lies upon the synagogue. Shadows lurk in the 
corners.” 

The prayermen engage in controversy regarding the 
virtues and greatness of various rabbis, each contending 
for the honor of an admired wonder-worker, and none 
willing to be outdone. Only the Messenger interrupts 
them to challenge quietly an assertion or to set straight 
an argument. The student Channon listens intently to 
all that they say. 


First BatLon — There’s a wonder-worker in the vil- 
lage I come from. He’s a terrific fellow, but he can 
work miracles. For instance, he can start a fire with 
one spell and put it out with another. He can see what’s 
going on a hundred miles away. He can bring wine out 
of the wall by tapping it with his finger. And a great 
many other things besides. He told me himself that he 
knows spells that can create monsters and resurrect the 
dead. He can make himself invisible, too, and evoke 
evil spirits — even Satan himself. (He spits.) I have 
his own word for it. 

Cuannon (who has never moved from his place, but 
has listened attentively to all this discussion, now steps 
up to the table and gazes first into the face of the Mes- 
senger, then at the First Batlon. In a dreamy, remote 
voice) — Where is he? (The Messenger returns Chan- 
non’s gaze with equal intensity, and thereafter never 
takes his eyes off him.) 

First BaTLon (astonished) — Who? 

CHannon — The wonder-worker. 

First Barton — Where could he be but in my own 
village? That is, if he’s still alive. 

Cuannon — Is it far? 

First Baton — The village? Oh, very far. A long, 
long way down into the marshlands of Polesia. 

CHANNON — How far? 
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The beggars are gathered in Sender’s courtyard for the wedding 
feast. “One must carry the good will of the poor. “There’s no 
telling whom a beggar’s coat may be hiding’ . . . even the Prophet 


Elijah himself.” 
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First Batton— A good month, if not more. (Pause.) 
What makes you ask? Do you want to see him? 
(Channon does not answer.) Krasny’s the name of the 
village. And the miracle-worker’s name is Rabbi 
Elchannon. 

CHANNON (in astonishment —as if to himself) — 
Elchannon? . . . Elchannon! —that means the God of 
Channon. 

First BaTLon (to the other batlonim) — And he’s a 
real one, I promise you. Why, one day in broad day- 
light he showed, by means of a spell, that. . . 

SEcoND BaTLoN (interrupting) — That'll do about 
such things. They aren’t for this time of night, espe- 
cially in a holy place. You may not mean it, but it 
might just happen that you’ll pronounce some spell or 
make some sign yourself (God forbid), and then there’ll 
be a disaster. Accidents like that (God forbid) have 
been known to happen before. (Channon goes slowly 
out, the others following him with their eyes. There is 
@ pause.) 

MEssENGER — Who is that youth? 

First BaTtLon — Just a young student in the Yeshiva 
(a higher religious school). 

SEconpD BatLon — A vessel beyond price — an Elui. 

TuHirD BatLon — A brain of steel. He has five hun- 
dred pages of the Talmud by heart, at his fingertips. 

MESSENGER — Where is he from? 

MEYER — Somewhere in Lithuania—in the Yeshiva 
here, he was famous as their finest scholar. He was 
granted the degree of Rabbi, and then, all of a sudden, 
he vanished. No more was heard of him for a whole 
year, and it was said that he was doing the great pen- 
ance of the Golos. When he returned — which was not 
long ago—he had changed entirely, and he has since 
been going about absorbed in deep meditation, from 
which nothing ever arouses him. He fasts from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath and performs the holy ablutions con- 
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tinually. (Whispering.) There is a rumor that he is 
studying the Kabala. 


There is much mystery concerning the student Chan- 
non and the prayermen would continue its fathoming in 
their discussions, but the hour is late and they are 
wearied. They are hungry, too, but there seems little 
likelihood of their being fed. Still, as Meyer, the beadle 
of the synagogue, promises, there is hope for them in the 
fact that one Sender, a rich merchant, has gone to fetch 
a bridegroom for his daughter, and once he gets the 
contract signed there will be feasting and cheer. 

The prayermen, however, are less optimistic. They 
know Sender. Three times has he gone for a bride- 
groom and returned with none. “Either it’s the young 
man he doesn’t like,” says one, “or else the family that 
is not aristocratic enough, or it’s the dowry. It’s wicked 
to be as fastidious as all that.” 

“In the old days,” says another, “when a man of 
wealth and fine family wanted a husband for his daugh- 
ter, he didn’t look for money or blue blood, but only 
for nobility of character. He went to the big Yeshiva 
and gave the head a handsome gift to pick out for him 
the flower of the school for a son-in-law. Sender could 
have done this, too.” 

Their speculations are interrupted by an elderly 
Jewess come with two children to pray for the recovery 
of her daughter, the children’s mother, who lies des- 
perately ill. In her extremity she listens to the sug- 
gestion of Meyer that she engage the prayermen and 
others among the students to say the psalms for her, 
and they are engaged at a kopec apiece to intercede 
in the sick woman’s behalf. The Messenger grows philo- 
sophical. 


MEssENGER (to Third Batlon) —This morning a 
woman came to the Ark for her daughter, who had been 
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in the throes of labor for two days and had not yet 
given birth. And here comes another for hers, who has 
been wrestling for two days with death. 

' Tuirp BatLon — Well, what of it? 

MESSENGER (deep in thought) — When the soul of a 
human being not yet dead is about to enter a body not 
yet born, a struggle takes place. If the sick one dies, 
the child is born —if the sick one recovers, a child is 
born dead. 

First BaTLon (surprised) — Ei, ei, ei! The blind- 
ness of people! Things happen all round them, but they 
have no eyes to see them with. 

MEYER (at the table) —See, here’s a treat from 
above! Let’s get the psalms over, then we’ll have a drop 
of something. And the Lord will have mercy on the 
sick woman and send her a quick recovery. 

First BaTLon (to the scholars sitting ‘around the big 
table, half asleep) — Who wants to say psalms, boys? 
There’s a bit of oat bread for everyone that does. (The 
scholars get up.) Let’s go in there. (The three Bat- 
lonim, Meyer and the scholars, except Chennoch, pass 
into the adjoining prayer-room, whence the chanting of 
“Blessed be the man” presently emerges. The Messen- 
ger remains throughout beside the small table, immov- 
able. His eyes never leave the Ark. There is a long 
pause. Then Channon comes in.) 

CHANNON (very weary, walks aimlessly across to the 
Ark, sunk in meditation. He seems surprised to find it 
open) — Open? Who can have opened it? For whom 
has it opened in the middle of the night? (He looks in.) 
The scrolls of the Law . . . there they stand like com- 
rades, shoulder to shoulder, so calm . . . so silent. 
All secrets and symbols hidden in them. And all 
miracles — from the six days of creation, unto the end 
of all the generations of men. Yet how hard it is to 
wrest one secret or one symbol from them — how hard! 
(He counts the scrolls.) One, two, three, four, five, six, 
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seven, eight, nine. That makes the word Truth, accord- 
ing to the Minor system. In each scroll there are four 
Trees of Life. There again it comes — thirty-six. Not 
an hour passes but this number faces me in one manner 
or another. I do not know the meaning of it, but I have 
the intuition that within it lies the whole essence of the 
matter, . . . Thirty-six is Leah. Three times thirty-six 
is Channon. . . . Leah—that makes Le-ha, which 
means not God . . . not through God. . . . (he shud- 
ders.) A terrible thought . . . and yet it draws me 
nearer . . . and nearer. .). . 

CuHennocyH (looks up from his book, attentively at 
Channon) —Channon! You go about dreaming all the 
time. 

CHANNON (moves away from the Ark, and slowly 
approaches Chennoch, standing before him, lost in 
thought) — Nothing — nothing but secrets and symbols 
— and the right path is not to be found. (Short pause.) 
Krasny is the name of the village . . . and the miracle- 
man’s name is Rabbi Elchannon. . . . 

CHENNOcH — What’s that you’re saying? 

CHANNON (as if waking out of a trance) —1? Noth- 
ing. I was only thinking. 


Chennoch takes his fellow student to task for his med- 
dling with the weird rites of the Kabala, a system of 
Hebrew mysticism, and his neglect of his Talmudic 
studies. It is not good. But Channon is not touched by 
the argument. Nor will he be frightened by the experi- 
ences of others who have sought those ecstatic flights of 
the soul into the upper regions — flights that are fraught 
with the utmost peril. He will go his own way. 


CHANNON (after a moment’s reflection) — The service 
of our holy men consists in cleansing human souls, tear- 
ing away the sin that clings to them and raising them 
to the shining source whence they come. Their work is 
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very difficult because sin is ever lurking at the door. No 
sooner is one soul cleansed than another comes in its 
place, more sin-corroded still. No sooner is one gen- 
eration brought to repentance than the next one appears, 
more stiff-necked than the last. And as each generation 
grows weaker, its sins become stronger, and the holy 
men fewer and fewer. 

CuHENNocH — Then, according to your philosophy, 
what ought to be done? 

CHANNON (quietly, but with absolute conviction) — 
There is no need to wage war on sin. All that is neces- 
sary is to burn it away, as the goldsmith refines gold in 
his powerful flame; as the farmer winnows the grain 
from the chaff. So must sin be refined of its unclean- 
ness, until only its holiness remains. 

CHENNOCH (astonished) — Holiness is sin? How do 
you make that out? 

Cuannon — Everything created by Cod contains a 
spark of holiness. 

CHENNOCH — Sin was not created by God but by 
Satan. 

CHANNON — And who created Satan? God. Since 
he is the antithesis of God, he is an aspect of God, and 
therefore must contain also a germ of holiness. 

CHENNOCH (crushed) — Holiness in Satan? I can’t 

I don’t understand. . . . Let me think... . 
(His head sinks into his hands, propped up by both 
elbows on the desk. There is a pause.) 

CHANNON (stands beside him and in a trembling 
voice, bending down to reach his ear) — Which sin is 
the strongest of all? Which one is the hardest to con- 
quer? The sin of lust for a woman, isn’t it? 

CHENNOCH (without raising his head) — Yes. 

Cannon — And when you have cleansed this sin in a 
powerful flame, then this greatest uncleanness becomes 
the greatest holiness. It becomes “The Song of Songs.” 
(He holds his breath.) The Song of Songs. (Drawing 
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himself up, he begins to chant in a voice which, though 
subdued, is charged with rapture.) Behold thou art fair, 
my love. Thou hast doves’ eyes within thy locks; thy 
hair is as a flock of goats that appear from Mount 
Gilead. Thy teeth are like a flock of sheep that are 
even shorn, which came up from the washing; whereof 
every one bear twins and none is barren among them — 


There is a knocking at the door of the synagogue and 
Meyer admits Leah, Sender’s daughter. She is a beauti- 
ful young girl, and is accompanied by her nurse, Frade, 
and her companion, Gittel. Leah has come, she shyly 
explains, to see the embroidered curtains of the Ark. 

At the sound of Leah’s voice Channon interrupts his 
singing and gazes raptly at her. So long as she is in the 
room he never once takes his eyes from her. And she, 
though listening to the explanations of Meyer and the 
comments of Frade, is embarrassed by the intentness of 
Channon’s gaze. She listens but idly to the wonders of 
the curtains and their significance, and is lost in admira- 
tion of their beauties, but still she is held by Channon’s 
gaze. 

Presently Gittel, too, notices the student and calls 
Leah’s attention to him. 


GiTTEL (takes Leah’s hand and whispers) — Look 
Leah, dear! There’s a student over there staring at you 
—so strangely! 

LeaH (keeping her eyes still more downcast) — That 
is Channon. He was a poor scholar, and he used to be a 
guest in our house. 

GiTTEL — It is as if he were calling to you with his 
eyes, he stares so. He would like to talk to you, but he 
is afraid to. 

LEAH — I wish I knew why he is so pale and sad. He 
must surely have been ill. 

GiTTEL — He isn’t sad really —his eyes are shining. 
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Lean — They always are. He has wonderful eyes, 
and when he talks to me his breath comes short — and 
so does mine. It wouldn’t be proper for a girl to talk to 
a Strange young man. 

FRaDE (to Meyer) — Won't you let us kiss the holy 
scrolls? Surely! How could one be a guest in the 
house of God and leave without kissing His holy scrolls? 

MEYER — By all means, by all means! Come! (He 
goes ahead, followed by Gittel leading Frade, and Leah 
behind them. Meyer takes out a scroll and gives it to 
Frade to kiss.) 

LEAH (passing Channon, stops for a moment and says 
in a low voice) — Good evening, Channon. You have 
come back? 
ee coenNON (scarcely able to speak for agitation) — 

es. 

FRADE — Come, Leah, darling, kiss the holy scrolls. 
(Leah goes to the Ark. Meyer hands her a scroll, which 
she takes in her arms and, pressing her lips against it, 
kisses passionately.) Now, now, child! That will do. 
A holy scroll must not be kissed too long. They are 
written in black fire upon white fire. (In sudden 
alarm.) How late it is! How very late! Come, chil- 
dren, let us hurry home — come quickly. (They hasten 
out. Meyer closes the Ark and follows them.) 

CHANNON (stands for a while with closed eyes; then 
resumes his chanting of the “Song of Songs” where he 
left off) — Thy lips are like a thread of scarlet, and thy 
speech is comely. Thy temples are like a piece of pome- 
granate within thy locks. 


Again is Chennoch disturbed by the weird intensity 
of Channon’s mood, and again he tries to divert his fel- 
low student’s mind. But it is no use. Channon will not 
listen. 

“What do you do all this for?” demands Chennoch. 
“What do you expect to gain by it?” 
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“T wish,” muses Channon, as if to himself, “I wish 
to attain possession of a clear and sparkling diamond, 
and melt it down in tears and inhale it into my soul. I 
want to attain to the rays of the third plane of beauty. 
I want . . . (Suddenly and in violent perturbation.) 
Yes — there are still two barrels of golden pieces which 
1 must get, for him who can count only gold pieces.” 

“Channon, be careful. You are on a slippery road. 
No holy powers will help you to achieve these things.” 

“And if the holy powers will not, then?” demands 
Channon, defiantly. 

“I’m afraid to talk to you! I’m afraid to be near 
you!” shouts the terrified Chennoch and rushes from the 
room. 

The prayermen have finished the psalms, eighteen of 
them, and all for a kopec apiece, which isn’t much. 
There is further disappointment, too, in the news that 
has come respecting Sender. He has failed again — the 
fourth time —to bring home a bridegroom for Leah. 
He had insisted that the bridegroom’s father should 
board the couple for ten years, but the other stood out 
for only five. So they all went home. 

It is heartbreaking news —to all save Channon. The 
student receives the word exultantly. “I have won 
again!” he cries, and “falls exhausted onto a bench, his 
face alight with joy.” 

Now the others have returned. The Messenger is 
ready to continue his journey. The prayermen and the 
students are off to spend their ten kopecs for cakes and 
brandy. Then Sender, the merchant, comes. He is thor- 
oughly happy. He is prepared to stand treat, for he 
has betrothed his daughter at last. The bridegroom’s 
father has given in. There is rejoicing among those who 
hear. All save Channon. Wildly the student rises from 
the bench on which he has been lying. 

“Betrothed?” he cries. “Betrothed? How can that 
be?” And then, despairingly he mutters, “So it was all 
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of no avail — neither the fasts nor the ablutions, nor the 
spells, nor the symbols. All in vain. . . . So what 
remains? What is there still to do . . . by what 
meéans?. 2.77 

Wildly he clutches at his cloak, and his face is illu- 
mined with ecstasy. “Ah! The secret of the double 
name is revealed to me,” he cries exultantly. “I see him. 
IT...tI1. .. .I1 have won!” And he falls to the 
ground. 

The synagogue has grown dark. They send for a light. 
Excitedly Sender gives orders for the preparation of the 
feast. There is something ominous in the turn of affairs. 
He resents the presence of the Messenger and his curi- 
osity regarding the contract of marriage. Let everybody 
be gay. Let one of them recite one of the Rabbi’s para- 
bles to fill in the time. 

“T’ll tell you one of his proverbs,” responds the Mes- 
senger. “One day a Chassid came to the Rabbi— he 
was rich, but a miser. The Rabbi took him by the hand 
and led him to the window. “Look out there,” he said. 
And the rich man looked into the street. “What do 
you see?” asked the Rabbi. “People,” answers the rich 
man. Again the Rabbi takes him by the hand, and this 
time leads him to the mirror. “What do you see now?” 
he says. “Now I see myself,” answers the rich man. 
Then the Rabbi says: “Behold — in the window there is 
glass and in the mirror there is glass. But the glass of 
the mirror is covered with a little silver, and no sooner 
is the silver added than you cease to see others but see 
only yourself.” 


SENDER — And now a dance, a round dance... . 
Shall Sender give away his daughter, and not celebrate 
it with a round dance? Nice Chassidim we’d be! (Sen- 
der, the three Batlonim and Meyer put their arms on one 
another’s shoulders and start turning in a ring, their 
eyes dim with ecstasy, chanting a weird, monotonous air. 
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They revolve slowly, on the same spot. Then Sender 
breaks away from the circle.) 

SEnDER—-Now a merry one. Come on—all 
together! : 

Seconp BatLon — Yes, come on, boys — let’s all join 
in! (Several of the scholars join them.) Chennoch, 
Channon, where are you? We’re going to have a merry 
dance — come on! 

SENDER (somewhat perturbed) — Ah, Channon. . . 
he’s here, my little Channon, isn’t he? Where is he, 
eh? Bring him here —I want him. 

MeyYER (sees Channon on the floor) — He’s asleep 
on the floor. 

SENDER — Wake him up then. Wake him up. 

MEYER (tries to rouse him. (Frightened) —I can’t — 
(They all crowd round Channon, and try to wake him.) 

First BaTLon (with a frightened cry) — He’s dead! 

Tuirp Batton— The Book of Roziel, the King — 
look — it’s fallen out of his hand! (There is great con- 
sternation as the curtain falls.) 


ACT II 


At one side of a square in Brainitz stands Sender’s 
house. Across the way is the synagogue, through the 
doors of which many worshippers pass carrying prayer- 
shawls and phylacteries. 

It is early evening, and before the porch of Sender’s 
house long tables are set and spread with great dishes of 
food. Around these the poor people of the village are 
indulging their promised feast as the preparations for 
Leah Sender’s wedding go on inside. From the court- 
yard adjoining there come the sounds of music and the 
shuffling of dancers’ feet. 

The beggars are eating their food ravenously and are 
inclined to praise Sender for his generosity. It is as 
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well, perhaps, that he is generous, they are agreed. One 
must carry the good-will of the poor, “There’s no telling 
whom a beggar’s coat may be hiding” . . . even the 
Prophet Elijah himself. 

Leah, in her white wedding dress, whirls through 
the gates of the courtyard. She has been dancing with 
the old women, one after the other, and still there are 
others to crowd about her and cling to her dress, de- 
manding their turn. One is a hunchback, and especially 
persistent. And one is lame. 

Frade, the nurse, is worried lest Leah tire herself and 
is eager that she shall come away and rest. But the old 
women will not let her go. Even the announcement of 
Meyer, the beadle, that he has kopecs to give away in 
the courtyard does not draw them all. One half-blind 
old crone, still insists upon her dance, and, seizing Leah, 
whirls her about so excitedly that the girl finally has to 
be assisted to a bench in a state of half-exhaustion. 


LEAH (sits with closed eyes, her head leaning back- 
ward, and when she speaks, it is as though in a trance) 
— They seized me. . . they kept on turning and turning 
round me. . . so close . . . and clutched me to them 
with their cold, withered hands . . . my head swam 

. my heart turned faint. Then someone came and 
lifted me from the ground and carried me far away, 
very far away. 

Bassia (in great anxiety) —Oh, Leah, look how 
they've crushed your dress — it’s all dirty now. What- 
ever will you do? 

LeaH (in the same manner as before) —If the bride 
is left alone before the wedding, spirits come and carry 
her off. 

FrRaDE (alarmed) — What can have put such ideas 
into your head, my child? We may not mention the 
dark people — you know that. They’re lurking in every 
tiny hole and corner and crevice. They see everything 
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and hear everything — and they’re forever on the alert 
to catch their unclean names on our lips. Then out they 
spring on top of you. (She spits three times.) 

Lean (opens her eyes) — My spirits are not evil ones. 

FraDE— Don’t you believe them, my child. The 
minute you trust one of the dark people, he becomes 
unmanageable and begins to do mischief. 

LEAH (with utter conviction) — Granny —it isn’t 
evil spirits that surround us, but souls of those who died 
before their time, and come back again to see all that we 
do and hear all that we say. 

FrapE — God help you, child, what is the meaning of 
all this? Souls? What souls? The souls of the pure 
and good fly up to heaven and stay there at rest in the 
bright garden of Eden. 

Lean — No, Granny — they are with us here. (Her 
tone changes.) Grandmother, every one of us is born 
to a long life of many, many years. If he dies before 
his years are done, what becomes of the life he has not 
lived, do you think? What becomes of his joys and 
sorrows, and all the thoughts he had not time to think, 
and all the things he hadn’t time to do? Where are the 
children he did not live long enough to bring into the 
world? Where does all that go to? Where? (Lost 
in thought, she continues.) There was a lad here, 
Granny . . . his mind was full of wisdom and his soul 
was set on holy purposes. Long years stretched out 
before him. Then one day, without warning, his life is 
destroyed. And strangers bury him in strange earth. 
(Desperately.) What has become of the rest of him? 
His speech that has been silenced? His prayers that 
have been cut off? . . . Grandmother — when a candle 
blows out we light it again and it goes on burning down 
to the end. So how can a human life which goes out 
before it has burnt down, remain put out forever? 

. . How can it, Granny? 

FRADE (shaking her head) — Daughter, you must not 
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think about such things. He who lives above knows the 
reason for His actions. We are blind and know nothing. 
(The Messenger approaches them unnoticed, and re- 
mains standing close behind them.) 

Leau (not hearing her. With deep conviction) — No, 
Granny. No human life goes to waste. If one of us 
dies before his time, his soul returns to the world to 
complete its span, to do the things left undone and 
experience the happiness and griefs he would have 
known. (A pause.) Granny, do you remember you 
told us how the dead go trooping at midnight into the 
synagogue? ‘They go to pray the prayers they would 
have prayed in life, had they not died too soon. (A 
pause.) My mother died in her youth and had no time 
to live through all that lay in store for her. That is 
why I go today to the cemetery to ask her to join my 
father when he leads me under the wedding canopy. She 
will be with me there, and after the ceremony we shall 
dance together. It is the same with all the souls who 
leave the world before their time. They are here in 
our midst, unheard and invisible. Only if your desire 
is strong enough, you can see them, and hear their 
voices and learn their thoughts . . . Ican.... 


From down the road there come the strains of a gay 
march. It heralds the approach of the bridegroom and 
his party. At the sound of it Leah screams in terror, 
and almost falls. It is because she is shy, they think, 
and two of her friends leave her with Frade while they 
run ahead to see the bridegroom. Later they will return 
to report to the bride whether he is fair or dark, as is the 
custom. 

Now the Messenger, who has also returned for the 
wedding, and has been observing all that has been hap- 
pening and hearing all that has been said, approaches 
Leah and speaks as one with a message of importance 
to deliver. 
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“Bride,” says he, “the souls of the dead do return 
to earth, but not as disembodied spirits. Some must 
pass through many forms before they achieve purifica- 
tion. (Leah listens with ever-increasing attention.) The 
souls of the wicked return in the forms of beasts, or 
birds, or fish — of plants even, and are powerless to 
purify themselves by their own efforts. They have to 
wait for the coming of some righteous sage to purge 
them of their sins and set them free. Others enter the 
bodies of the newly born, and cleanse themselves by 
well-doing.” 

Leah listens in tremulous eagerness. 

“Besides these,” the Messenger continues, “there are 
vagrant souls which, finding neither rest nor harbor, 
pass into the bodies of the living, in the form of a Dyb- 
buk, until they have attained purity.” 

Now the Messenger is gone and Leah, lost in aston- 
ishment, gazes after him. She is still dazed when her 
father comes to warn her that the bridegroom and his 
people have arrived and all must be made ready for 
the ceremony. 

Leah is ready, explains Frade, save that she still must 
go to the graveyard to ask her mother to be with her at 
her wedding. 

That, agrees Sender, is as it should be. 


SENDER — Yes, go, my little one—go to mamma. 
(He sighs.) Let your tears fall on her grave and ask her 
to come to your wedding. Ask her to be with you, so 
that we may lead our only daughter under the canopy 
together. Say that I have fulfilled her dying wishes 
to devote my life to you and bring you up to be a 
true and virtuous daughter of Israel. This I have done, 
and am now about to give you in marriage to a learned 
and God-fearing young man, of good family. (He wipes 
away his tears and with bowed head turns back into the 
house.) 
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LEAH —Granny, may I invite others at the grave- 
yard besides mother? 

FRADE — Only the near relations. You must ask your 
grandfather, Rabbi Ephraim, and your Aunt Mirele. 

Lean — There is someone else I want to ask — not 
a relation. 

FrapE— No, daughter —that is forbidden. If vou 
invite one stranger, the others might take offense and do 
you harm. 

Lean — He is not a stranger, Granny. He was in our 
house like one of ourselves. 

FRADE (in a voice low with fear) — Child, child — 
you fill me with fear. . . . They say he died a bad, 
unnatural death. (Leah weeps silently.) There, there, 
my little one, don’t cry. You shall ask him if you must; 
Granny will take the sin upon herself. (Bethinking 
herself.) 1 don’t know where they buried him, though, 
and it would never do to ask. 

Lean —I know where he is. 

FRADE (surprised) — You know? How? 

Lean — I saw his grave in a dream. (She closes her 
eyes in a trance.) And I saw him, too. He told me his 
trouble and begged me to invite him to the wedding. 

(Gittel and Bassia enter running.) 

GiTTEL and Bassta (together, in high excitement) — 
We’ve seen him — we've seen him! 

LEAH (in consternation) — Whom — whom have you 
seen? 

GiTTEL — Why, the bridegroom, of course. And he’s 
dark. . 

Bassta — No, he isn’t — he’s fair. . . . 

GITTEL — Come, let’s take another look and make 
SUureN seeks ll ey fun Off.) 

LEAH (rising) — Come, Granny —let us go to the 
graveyard. 


Now the bridegroom, Menashe, has arrived. He is “a 
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small, wizened youth who stares about him with wide, 
terrified eyes.” He is accompanied by his father, Nach- 
mon, and his adviser Rabbi Mendel, and followed by 
relatives in holiday garb. 

They have had a hard journey, Nachmon reports, but 
they are there and prepared to conclude the negotia- 
tions. 

“ Remember, now,” the Rabbi Mendel counsels the 
bridegroom, “you are to remain perfectly quiet at the 
table. Keep your eyes downcast, and make no move- 
ment of any sort. The moment the supper is over, the 
master of ceremonies will call out: “The bridegroom 
will now deliver his oration.” Then you will rise imme- 
diately and stand on the bench. Begin intoning loudly 
—the louder the better. And you are not to be bash- 
ful — do you hear?” 

But Menashe is thoroughly frightened and has been 
ever since he left home. People have stared at him and 
he has been afraid of their eyes. Nothing terrifies 
Menashe so much as do the eyes of strangers — unless 
it be the thought of the bride. Nor can the Rabbi Men- 
del dispel these fears. Menashe is still clutching at 
Mendel’s hand as they pause to read the inscription on 
an ancient gravestone standing near the church door. 
“Here lies a pure and holy bridegroom and bride,” it 
reads, “murdered to the glory of God in the year 5408. 
Peace be with them.” 

Dusk is falling. Lights are beginning to appear in 
Sender’s house and in the synagogue. The beggars have 
shouldered their bags and gone on. It is time for the 
wedding ceremony, but there is no sign of Leah. Sender 
grows anxious. 


SENDER (worried) — Where is Leah? Where is old 
Frade? How is it they aren’t back from the graveyard 


all this time? Can they have met with an accident, God 
forbid? 
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GITTEL and Bass1a — We'll go and meet them. (From 
the alley on the right, Frade and Leah come hurrying.) 

FrapE— Hurry, child, hurry! Ei-ei—how long 
we've been! Oh, why did I let you have your way? I 
am so afraid something dreadful is going to happen, 
God forbid! 

SENDER — Oh, here they are. What can have kept 
you all this time? (Women come out of the house.) 

Women — Bring in the bride to pray before the 
candles. (Leah is led into the house.) 

FRADE (whispering to Gittel and Bassia) —She 
fainted. I’d a hard time bringing her round. I’m shak- 
ing all over still. 

Bassta — Thai’s because she’s been fasting . . . it 
weakens the heart. 

GittEL — Did she cry much at her mother’s grave? 

FRapE — Better not ask what happened there. I’m 
still shaking all over. . . . (A chair is set near the 
door and Leah is led out. They seat her. Music. 
Nachmon, Menashe, Rabbi Mendel and the guests ap- 
proach from the alley on the left. Menashe carries a 
cloth over his outstretched hands, and crosses to Leah 
in order to cover her face with it. The Messenger comes 
out of the synagogue.) 

LEAH (tears the cloth away, and springing up, thrusts 
Menashe from her, crying out)—No! You are not 
my bridegroom! (General consternation. They all 
crowd around Leah.) 

SENDER (overwhelmed) — Little daughter, what is it, 
my darling? What has come over you? (Leah breaks 
away from them and runs to the grave, reaching out 
her arms.) 

Lean — Holy bridegroom ‘and bride, protect me — 
save me! (She falls. They flock round her, and raise 
her from the ground. She looks wildly about, and cries 
out, not in her natural voice, but in the voice of a man) 


—Ah! Ah! You buried me. But I have come back — 
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to my destined bride. I will leave her no more! (Nach- 
mon crosses to Leah, and she shrieks into his face) — 
Chamilouk! 
Nacumon (trembling) —She has gone mad! 
MEssENCER — Into the bride has entered a Dybbuk. 


Amid the tumult the curtain falls. 


ACT Ill 


At Miropol, in the large house of Rabbi Azrael, cer- 
tain members of the Chassidic cult are gathered for the 
services attendant upon the passing of the Sabbath. 

It is a large room, barely furnished. There is a cup- 
board for the scrolls of the law, and near it an altar. 
At one side there is a long table, on which are slices of 
Sabbath bread which the elder Michoel distributes. 

The Messenger is there, surrounded by a group of 
Chassidim listening to his account of strange tales con- 
cerned with the spiritual order and sustenance of the 
world. From an inner room there comes the sound of 
chanting. 

Now the Rabbi Azrael has come and the Chassidim 
have risen to meet him. “He is a man of great age, 
dressed in a white kaftan and high fur cap. Very slowly 
and wearily, deep in thought, he crosses to the table and 
sinks into the armchair at its head.” With the Chas- 
sidim grouped about him for the ceremony of blessing 
the Sabbath bread, the wearied Rabbi Azrael slowly lifts 
his head and begins the chant. His voice is low and 
quavering. 


Raspr AzraEL— The feast of David, the King, the 
Messiah . . . (he others make the response and say 
grace over the bread. They begin chanting in low tones, 
a sad, mysterious air without words. There is a pause. 
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Rabbi Azrael sighs deeply, rests his head on both hands, 
and in that position remains seated, lost in meditation. 
An atmosphere of suspense pervades the silence. At 
last, Rabbi Azrael again raises his head, and begins to 
intone.) It is told of the holy Balshem — may his 
merits hover over us. . . . (There is a momentary 
pause.) One day there came to Meshibach a troupe of 
German acrobats who gave their performance in the 
streets of the town. They stretched a rope across the 
river and one of them walked along the rope to the oppo- 
site bank. From all sides the people came running to 
behold this ungodly marvel, and in the midst of the 
crowd of onlookers stood the holy Balshem himself. 
His disciples were greatly astonished, and asked him 
the meaning of his presence there. And the holy Bal- 
shem answered them thus: I went to see how a man 
might cross the chasm between two heights as this man 
did, and as I watched him I reflected that if mankind 
would submit their souls to such discipline as that to 
which he submitted his body, what deep abysses might 
they not cross upon the tenuous cord of life! 


For some moments the discourse is eloquently con- 
tinued, reaching its conclusion with this significant mes- 
sage: “Wherever a man stand to lift his eyes to heaven, 
that place is a holy of holies,” intones the rabbi. “Every 
human being created by God in His own image and like- 
ness is a High Priest. Each day of a man’s life is the 
Day of Atonement; and every word he speaks from his 
heart is the name of the Lord. ‘Therefore the sin of 
any man, whether of commission or of omission, brings 
the ruin of a whole world in its train. (His voice becomes 
weaker and trembles.) Through many transmigrations, 
the human soul is drawn by pain and grief, as the child 
to its mother’s breast, to the source of its being, the 
Exalted Throne above. But it happens sometimes that a 
soul which has attained to the final state of purification 
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suddenly becomes the prey of evil forces which cause 
it to slip and fall. The higher it had soared, the deeper 
it falls. And with the fall of such a soul as this, a 
world plunges to ruin. And darkness overwhelms the 
spheres. The ten spheres bewail the world that is lost.” 

Briefly the Rabbi Azrael pauses “and seems to awaken 
to consciousness.” Then he announces that the usual 
ceremony will be shortened on this occasion and the 
Chassidim are dismissed. 

Now word is brought that Sender, of Brainitz, has 
come, seeking help in a terrible misfortune that has be- 
fallen him. “A Dybbuk—God’s mercy be upon us — 
has entered into his daughter,” Michoel reports, excit- 
edly, and Sender has brought the girl to the Rabbi 
Azrael. 

But the aged Rabbi protests the honor. He is wearied 
of his ministry. “For forty years I have sat in the 
Rabbi’s chair, and yet, to this very day I am not con- 
vinced that I am indeed the appointed deputy on earth 
of Him whose Name be praised. At times I am con- 
scious of my nearness to the All. Then I am free of 
doubts, and feel the power within me—then I know 
I am master over the high worlds. But there are other 
times when that certainty abandons me, and then I am as 
small and feeble as a child, then I myself, and not those 
who come to me, need help.” 

With artful insistence Michoel urges the Rabbi on. 
Let him remember the generations of righteous and holy 
men of God from whom he is descended before he de- 
clines this plea for help. And gradually the Rabbi re- 
gains his self-control and is spiritually refreshed and 
eager. “Michoel,” he cries, “do you know that my 
grandfather would drive out Dybbuks without either 
spells or incantations — with a single word of command, 
only one, he expelled them. In times of stress I always 
turn to him, and he sustains me. He will not forsake me 
now. Call in Sender.” 
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Sender is tearfully pleading, as he recites the circum- 
stances of Leah’s curse, and can himself find no sin in 
the lives of either his daughter or himself that would jus- 
tify the visitation. 

They know who the Dybbuk is, Sender insists. Know 
him by his voice as the student that had stayed at Sen- 
der’s house, and know of his meddling with the Kabala. 
But that he had ever put any slight upon the student or 
mistreated him in any way Sender denies. 

Now Leah is sent for and stands at the door reluctant 
or afraid to enter until the Rabbi Azrael commands her 
presence. She comes in then, and sits at the table, as he 
bids her. But suddenly she rises and cries out defiantly 
in a voice that is not her own. 

“Let me be! I will not be here!” 


Raspt AZRAEL— Dybbuk! Who are you? I com- 
mand you to answer. 

LEAH (in the voice of the Dybbuk) — Miropol Rabbi 
— you know very well who I am. I do not wish the 
others te know. 

Rappr AzRAEL—I do not ask your name—JI ask: 
Who are you? 

LeaH (as before) —I am one of those who sought 
other paths. 

Ragppr AZRAEL— He only seeks other paths who has 
lost the straight one. 

Lean (as before) — The straight one is too narrow. 

Raspst AzRAEL — That has been said before by one 
who did not return. (Pause.) Why did you enter into 
this maiden? 

Lea (as before)—I am her predestined bridegroom. 

Rasp AZRAEL — According to our Holy Scriptures, a 
dead soul may not stay in the realms of the living. 

Leau (as before) —I have not died. 

Raspsi AZRAEL — You left the world, and so are for- 
bidden to return until the blast of the great trumpet shall 
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be heard. I command you therefore to leave the body 
of this maiden, in order that a living branch of the 
imperishable tree of Israel may not be blasted. 

Leau (shrieks in the Dybbuk’s voice) — Miropol 
Rabbi—I know your almighty power. I know that 
angels and archangels obey your word. But me you 
cannot command. I have nowhere to go. Every road is 
barred against me and every gate is locked. On every 
side, the forces of evil lie in wait to seize me. (/n a 
trembling voice.) There is heaven and there is earth — 
and all the countless worlds in space, yet in not one of 
these is there any place for me. And now that my soul 
has found refuge from the bitterness and terror of pur- 
suit, you wish to drive me away. Have mercy! Do not 
send me away — don’t force me to go! 

Rasppr AZRAEL—I am filled with profound pity for 
you, wandering soul! And I will use all my power to 
save you from the evil spirits. But the body of this 
maiden you must leave. 

Leau (in the Dybbuk’s voice, firmly) —I refuse! 

Rappr AzRraEL— Michoel. Summon a Minyen from 
the synagogue. (Michoel returns at once with ten Jews 
who take their places on one side of the room.) Holy 
Community, do you give me authority to cast out of the 
body of a Jewish maiden, in your behalf and with your 
power, a spirit which refuses to leave her of its own 
free will? 

THE TEN — Rabbi, we give you authority to cast out 
of the body of a Jewish maiden, in our behalf and in 
our name and with our power, a spirit which refuses to 
leave her of its own free will. 

Rape (rises) —Dybbuk! Soul of one who has left 
the world in which we live! In the name and with the 
power of a holy community of Jews, I, Azrael, son of 
Itzele, order you to depart out of the body of the maiden, 
Leah, daughter of Channah, and in departing, to do no 
injury either to her or to any other living being. If you 
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do not obey me, I shall proceed against you with male- 
diction and anathema, to the limit of my powers, and 
with the utmost might of my uplifted arm. But if you 
do as I command you, then [ shall bend all my strength 
to drive away the fiends and evil spirits that surround 
you, and keep you safe from them. 

LeaH (shrieks in the voice of the Dybbuk) —I’m not 
afraid of your anathema. I put no faith in your prom- 
ises. The power is not in the world that can help me. 
The loftiest height of the world cannot compare with 
this resting-place that I have found, nor is there in the 
world an abysm so fathomless as that which waits to 
receive me if ever I leave my only refuge. I will not 
go. 
Ragpst AZRAEL — In the name of the Almighty, I ad- 
jure you for the last time. Leave the body of this 
maiden— If you do not, I shall utter the anathema 
against you and deliver you into the hands of the fiends 
of destruction. (An ominous pause.) 

LEAH (in the voice of the Dybbuk) —In the name of 
the Almighty, I am bound to my betrothed, and will 
remain with her to all eternity. 

Rass AZRAEL — Michoel, have white shrouds brought 
for all who are here. Bring seven trumpets . . . and 
seven black candles. . . . Then seven holy scrolls from 
their place. 


But before anathema may be pronounced against a 
Jewish soul the permission of the City Rabbi is neces- 
sary. Pending his coming Leah is sent away with Frade. 
When the City Rabbi, who is the Rabbi Samson, is sum- 
moned, he brings a new complication into the proceed- 
ings. 

Three times the night before, the Rabbi Samson re- 
ports, one who may be remembered to the Rabbi Azrael 
as a young Chassid from Brainitz, Nissin ben Rifke by 
name, now dead, had appeared to Rabbi Samson in his 
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dreams and demanded that he summon Sender of Brain- 
itz before the Rabbinical court and order his trial for a 
mortal injury done another. 

The Dybbuk that has entered the body of Sender’s 
daughter it now appears was Nissin ben Rifke’s only 
son and there are rumors that there had been a pact that 
has not been kept. 


Rappt AZRAEL (after a moment’s reflection) — This 
being the case, I shall postpone the exorcising of the 
Dybbuk until tomorrow midday. In the morning after 
prayers, you shall summon the dead man to court, and 
God willing, we shall discover the reason for his vis- 
itations to you. And then, with your permission, I shall 
cast out the Dybbuk by anathema. 

Raper Samson — In view of the difficulty of a trial 
between a living man and a dead one, which is as rare 
as it is difficult, I beg that you will preside over the 
Court, Rabbi, and conduct the proceedings. 

Rappt AZRAEL— Very well . . . Michoel. (Enter 
Michoel.) Bring in the maiden. (Sender and Frade 
bring Leah into the room. She sits down before the 
Rabbi wth her eyes closed.) Dybbuk! I give you re- 
spite until noon tomorrow. If at that hour you persist 
in your refusal to leave this maiden’s body of your own 
accord, I shall, with the permission of the City Rabbi, 
tear you away from her with the utmost force of the 
cherem. (Sender and Frade lead Leah towards the door.) 
Sender, you are to remain. (Frade takes Leah out.) 
Sender, do you remember the bosom friend of your 
youth — Nissin ben Rifke? 

SENDER (frightened) — Nissin ben Rifke? He died, 
didn’t he? 

Rappt AZRAEL— Know then that he appeared three 
times last night before the Rabbi of the City (indicating 
Rabbi Samson) as he slept. And Nissin ben Rifke de- 
manded that you be summoned to stand trial by the 
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Rabbinical Court for a wrong that you have done him. 

SENDER (stunned) —Me? Trial? Is there no end to 
my misfortunes? What does he want of me? Rabbi, 
help me! What shall I do? 

Rasppr AzraEL—TI do not know the nature of his 
charge. But you must accept the summons. 

SENDER — I will do whatever you say. 

Rapsi AZRAEL (in a different tone) — Let the swiftest 
horses be sent immediately to Brainitz, to fetch the bride- 
groom and his people. Have them here before midday 
tomorrow, in order that the wedding may take place as 
soon as the Dybbuk has been expelled. Have the can- 
opy set up. 

SENDER — Rabbi! What if they no longer wish to be 
connected with my family, and refuse to come? (The 
Messenger appears in the doorway.) 

Rapst AZRAEL (with dignity) —Tell them I have 
commanded them to come. Let nothing prevent the 
bridegroom from arriving in time. 

MESSENGER — The bridegroom will be here in time. 
(The clock strikes twelve.) 


The curtain falls. 
ACT IV 


In Rabbi Azrael’s room, which has been prepared for 
the ceremony, the Rabbi Azrael, the Rabbi Samson, 
Michoel and two judges are at prayer. They pray that 
Rabbi Samson’s evil dream may be turned into good. 
At the conclusion of the prayer preparations are made 
for the summoning of the dead man, Nissin ben Rifke, 
that he may attend the trial. Michoel is to be the mes- 
senger. He is to take Rabbi Azrael’s staff, go to the 
graveyard, close his eyes and knock three times upon 
the first grave his staff touches. Then he is to repeat in 
all solemnity these words: 
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“Pure dead, I am sent, by Azrael, son of the great sage, 
Rabbi Itzele of Miropol, to beg you to pardon him for 
disturbing your peace, and to deliver his command that 
you inform the pure dead, Nissin ben Rifke, by means 
known to you as follows: That the just and righteous 
Rabbinical Court of Miropol summons him to be pres- 
ent immediately at a trial at which he shall appear in 
the same garb as that in which he was buried.” 

Three times is Michoel to repeat this message, and 
then return to the court without once looking behind 
him, no matter what cries, or calls or shrieks may pursue 
him. “Go and God will protect you,” says the Rabbi 
Azrael, “for no harm can come to him who is bound on 
a virtuous errand.” 

A sheet is hung which will screen the dead man from 
the living and a holy circle drawn by Azrael’s staff 
beyond which he may not pass. 

Sender is summoned, informed of the preparations, 
and questioned as to his willingness to abide by the ver- 
dict of the court. 

“Very soon there is personally to appear in our midst 
a man from the True World in order to submit to our 
judgment a case between himself and a man of our 
Untrue World,” announces the Rabbi Azrael. “A trial 
such as this is difficult and terrible. The eyes of all the 
worlds are turned toward it, and should this court devi- 
ate from the law by so much as a hair’s breadth tumult 
would ensue in the Court on High. It is with fear and 
trembling, therefore, that we are to approach the trial at 
ISG es foc 

Now it is apparent that the dead man, Nissin ben 
Rifke, is present. Solemnly he is warned by the Rabbi 
Azrael not to advance beyond the sheet or the circle 
assigned to him and to restate his charge. 

There is an awesome silence during which the judges 
listen as though they had been turned to stone. In 
whispers one admits that he hears a voice but no 
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Raspi SAMSON (to Sender) — Sender ben Henie, the 
pure dead Nissin ben Rifke makes demand saying that in 
the years of your youth you and he were students in the 
same Yeshiva, comrades, and that your soul and his were 
bound together in true friendship. You were both mar- 
ried in the same week, and when you met at the house 
of the Rabbi, during the Great Holidays, you made a 
solemn pact that if the wife of one of you should con- 
ceive and bear a boy and the other a girl, those two chil- 
dren should marry. 

SENDER (in a tremulous voice) — It was so. 

Rasst SaAMsoON— The pure dead Nissin ben Rifke 
makes further demand, saying that soon afterwards he 
left for a place very far away, where his wife bore him 
a son in the same hour as your wife gave you a daughter. 
Soon thereafter he was gathered to his fathers. (Short 
pause.) In the True World, he found that his son had 
been blest with a noble and lofty soul, and was pro- 
gressing upwards from plane to plane, and at this his 
paternal heart overflowed with joy and pride. He also 
found that his son, growing older, had become a wan- 
derer from province to province, and from country to 
country and from city to city, for the soul to which his 
soul had been predestined was drawing him ever onward. 
At last he came to the city in which you dwell, and you 
took him into your house. He sat at your table, and 
his soul bound itself to the soul of your daughter. But 
you were rich, while Nissin’s son was poor, and so you 
turned your back on him and went seeking for your 
daughter a bridegroom of high estate and great posses- 
sions. (Short pause.) Nissin then beheld his son grow 
desperate and become a wanderer once more, seeking 
now the New Paths. And sorrow and alarm filled his 
father’s soul lest the dark powers aware of the youth’s 
extremity, spread their net for him. This they did, and 
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caught him, and tore him from the world before his time. 
Thereafter the soul of Nissin ben Rifke’s son roamed 
amidst the worlds until at last it entered as a Dybbuk 
into the body of his predestined. Nissin ben Rifke 
claims that the death of his son has severed him from 
both worlds, leaving him without name or memorial, 
since neither heir nor friend remains on earth to pray 
for his soul. His light has been extinguished forever — 
the crown of his head has rolled down into the abyss. 
Therefore, he begs the just and righteous court to pass 
sentence upon Sender according to the laws of our 
Holy Scriptures, for his shedding of the blood of Nis- 
sin’s son and of his son’s sons to the end of all gen- 
erations. 


Bidden to make such answer as he can to the charges 
of Nissin ben Rifke, Sender begs of his old comrade for- 
giveness for his sin, which was not committed in malice. 
Soon after the sealing of the pact, he says, Nissin had 
gone away and he had no other word of him, or of his 
family. Later there was word of his death and grad- 
ually the agreement had faded from his mind. Sender 
had not made further inquiry because of the custom that 
the bridegroom’s father shall make the advances and he 
had expected Nissin ben Rifke, if he had a son, to let 
the fact be known. When Nissin’s son had come to 
his house, Sender was conscious of something that urged 
him to take Channon as son-in-law. Three times he had 
listened to that urge and made such hard conditions that 
three other bridegrooms had become discouraged. But 
ie last time the father of Menashe would not be put 
off. 

To this defense Nissin ben Rifke makes reply that in 
his heart of hearts Sender was aware of Channon’s 
identity, but was ambitious that his daughter should 
live in ease and riches, and for that reason he thrust 
Channon into the abyss. 
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There is again a solemn pause, during which Sender 
weeps silently. The judges whisper together and then 
Rabbi Azrael announces the verdict of the court. 


Raps AZRAEL — This just and righteous court has 
heard both parties and delivers its verdict as follows: 
Whereas it is not known whether, at the time Nissin ben 
Rifke and Sender ben Henie shook hands upon their 
agreement, their wives had already conceived; and 
whereas, according to our Holy Scriptures, no agreement 
whatsoever which involves anything not yet in existence 
can be held valid in law, we may not therefore find that 
this agreement was binding upon Sender. Since, how- 
ever, in the Upper World, the agreement was accepted as 
valid and never canceled; and since the belief was im- 
planted in the heart of Nissin ben Rifke’s son that the 
daughter of Sender ben Henie was his predestined bride; 
and whereas, Sender ben Henie’s subsequent conduct 
brought calamity upon Nissen ben Rifke and his son; 
Now, therefore, be it decreed by this just and righteous 
court, that Sender give the half of his fortune in alms 
to the poor, and each year, for the remainder of his life, 
light the memorial candle for Nissin ben Rifke and his 
son as though they were his own kindred, and pray for 
their souls. (Pause.) The just and righteous court now 
requests the holy dead, Nissin ben Rifke, to forgive 
Sender unreservedly, and to command his son in filial 
duty to leave the body of the maiden, Leah, daughter of 
Channah, in order that a branch of the fruitful tree of 
Israel may not be blighted. In return for these things, 
the Almighty will make manifest his grace to Nissin 
ben Rifke and to his lost son. 

ALL — Amen! : 

Raps AZRAEL— Pure dead Nissin ben Rifke, have 
you heard our judgment? Do you accept it? (Pause.) 
Sender ben Henie, have you heard our judgment? Do 
you accept it? 
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SENDER —I accept. . 

Rapsrt AZRAEL— Pure dead Nissen ben Rifke, the 
trial between you and Sender ben Henie is now ended. 
Do you return therefore to your resting place, and in 
going we command you to do no harm to man nor other 
living creature whatsoever. (Pause.) Michoel, water. 

. . And have the curtain taken away. 


The bridegroom and his people have not arrived, and 
riders are sent to bid them hurry. Meantime the Rabbi 
Azrael orders that the wedding canopy be spread and the 
musicians summoned. The moment the Dybbuk is cast 
out the wedding shall proceed. 

Quietly the judges withdraw. Rabbi Samson would 
follow them, but Rabbi Azrael calls him back. It is his 
wish that the Rabbi Samson shall perform the ceremony. 
When all is in readiness Rabbi Azrael orders that Leah 
be called. 

Leah is wearing a black coat over her wedding dress. 
She is pale and defiant. They summon her to a seat on 
the sofa and the Rabbi Azrael faces her. 


Rapsr AZRAEL — Dybbuk, in the name of the Rabbi of 
this City, who is present, in the name of a holy com- 
munity of Jews, in the name of the great Sanhedrin of 
Jerusalem, I, Azrael ben Hadassah, do for the last time 
command you to depart out of the body of the maiden 
Leah, daughter of Channah. 

Leau (Dybbuk) (firmly) —I refuse! 

Rapst AZRAEL— Michoel, call in people to witness 
the exorcism — bring the shrouds, the horns and the 
black candles. (Michoel goes out and shortly returns 
with fifteen men, among them the Messenger. The 
shrouds, trumpets and candles are brought.) Bring out 
the scrolls. (Michoel gives a scroll each to seven, and 
a trumpet each to seven others.) Stubborn spirit — 
inasmuch as you have dared to oppose our power, we 
deliver you into the hands of the Higher Spirits which 
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will pull you out by force. Blow Tekiah! (The horns 
are blown.) 

LeaH (Dybbuk) (leaves her seat and struggles vio- 
lenily as against invisible assailants) — Let me alone — 
you shall not pull me away—I won’t go—I can’t 
so — 

Rapti AZRAEL — Since the Higher Spirits cannot over- 
come you, I surrender you to the Spirits of the Middle 
Plane, those which are neither good nor evil. I now 
invoke their power to drag you forth. Blow Shevarim. 
(The horns are blown again.) 

Lean (Dybbuk) (her strength beginning to fail) — 
Woe is me! The powers of all the worlds are arrayed 
against me. Spirits of terror wrench me and tear me 
without mercy —the souls of the great and righteous 
too have arisen against me. The soul of my own 
father is with them — commanding me to go. But until 
the last spark of strength has gone from me, so long 
shall I withstand them and remain where I am. 

Rapp AZRAEL (to himsel/) —It is clear that One of 
Great Power stands beside him. (Pause.) Michoel, put 
away the scrolls. (Michoel does so.) Hang a black 
curtain over the altar. (This is done.) Light the black 
candles. (This, too, is done.) Let every one now 
put on a shroud. (All, including the two Rabbis, do so. 
Rabbi Azrael stands with both arms upraised, an awe- 
inspiring figure.) Rise up, O Lord, and let Thine ene- 
mies be scattered before Thee; as smoke is dispersed so 
let them be scattered. . . . Sinful and obstinate soul, 
with the power of Almighty God and with the sanction 
of the Holy Scriptures, I, Azrael ben Hadassah, do with 
these words rend asunder every cord that binds you to 
the world of living creatures'and to the body and soul 
of the maiden, Leah, daughter of Channah... . 

Lean (Dybbuk) (shrieking) — Ah! I am lost! 

Rappi AZRAEL—. . . And do pronounce you excom- 
municaied from all Israel. Blow Teruah. 
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MESSENGER — The last spark has been swallowed up 
into the flame. 

Lean (Dybbuk) (defeated) — Alas! I can fight no 
more... . (They begin to sound the horns.) 

Rasst AZRAEL (hastily raising his hand to silence the 
horns) — Do you submit? 

Lean (Dybbuk) (in a dead voice) —I submit — 

Rappt AZRAEL— Do you promise to depart of your 
own free will, from the body of the maiden, Leah, 
daughter of Channah, and never return? 

Leau (Dybbuk) (as before) —I submit — 

Rappr AzRaAEL — Dybbuk — by the same power and 
sanction which deputed me to place you under the ban of 
anathema, I now lift from you that ban. (To Michoel.) 
Put out the candles —take down the black curtain. 
(Michoel does so.) Put away the horns. (Michoel col- 
lects them.) And dismiss the people —let them take 
off their shrouds before they go. (Exeunt the fourteen 
with Messenger and Michoel.) (Rabbi Azrael prays with 
upraised arms.) Lord of the world, God of charity and 
mercy, look down upon the suffering of this homeless, 
tortured soul which the errors and misdeeds of others 
caused to stray into the bypaths. Regard not its wrong- 
doing, O Lord, but let the memory of its virtuous past 
and its present bitter torment and the merits of its fore- 
fathers rise like a soft, obscuring mist before Thy 
sight. Lord of the world—do Thou free its path of 
evil spirits, and admit it to everlasting peace within 
Thy mansions. Amen. 

ALL — Amen. 

Lean (Dybbuk) (trembling violently) — Say Kadish 
for me! The hour of my going was predestined — and 
it has come! 


Slowly Sender begins the prayer for the dead as a 
clock strikes twelve. With a cry Leah springs to her 
feet and then falls in a swoon upon the sofa. 
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Michoel rushes in to report that the bridegroom and 
his party have suffered the loss of a wheel from their 
wagon, and are obliged to walk. They are already at 
the foot of the hill, however, and will soon be there. 

Rabbi Azrael orders that Frade shall remain with 
Leah and leaves them, but not before he has drawn a 
protective circle about the form of the girl with his staff. 

For a moment Leah remains in the swoon, and then 
gradually awakens. She is weak and frightened. She 
begs that Frade rock her in her arms and comfort her. 

There is the sound of the wedding march in the dis- 
tance, and Leah clings the more closely to her old nurse. 
Frade has drifted into a chant. 


“Soon they’ll lead you under the canopy — 
What should I do but sorrow, on this day that my 
daughter’s a bride, 
For she’s led to the altar by strangers, while I must 
stand mourning aside?” 


Under the canopy stands the bride, and old and 
young bring her their greetings and good 
wishes. 


And there stands the Prophet Elijah, 
The great goblet of wine in his hand, 
And the words of his holy blessing 
Roll echoing over the land.” 


Now Frade has fallen asleep. Slowly Leah awakes as 
from a dream. Her eyes open wide. She sighs 
deeply. Faintly she speaks. 


Leau — Who sighed so deeply? 

Voice oF Cannon — I. 

LeaH — I hear your voice, but I cannot see you. 

Voice or CHANNON — Because you are within a magic 
circle which I may not enter. 
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Lean — Your voice is as sweet as the lament of vio- 
lins in the quiet night. Who are you? Tell me. 

Voice or CHAannon—lI have forgotten. I have no 
remembrance of myself but in your thoughts of me. 

Lean —I remember — Now — the star that drew my 
heart towards its light —the tears that I have shed in 
the still midnight — the one who stood before me ever — 
in my dreams — was it you? 

Voice or CHannon — I — 

LeaH —I remember — your hair, so soft and damp 
as if with tears— your sad and gentle eyes — your 
hands with the thin tapering fingers. Waking and sleep- 
ing I had no thought but of you. (Pause — sadly.) 
You went away and darkness fell upon me —my soul 
withered in loneliness like the soul of a widow left 
desolate — the stranger came—and then—then you 
returned, and the dead heart wakened to life again, and 
out of sorrow joy blossomed like a flower. . . . Why 
have you now once more forsaken me? 

Voice or Cuannon —I broke down the barriers be- 
tween us—TI crossed the plains of death—I defied 
every law of past and present time and all the ages... . 
I strove against the strong and mighty and against those 
who know no mercy. And as my last spark of strength 
left me, I left your body to return to your soul. 

LeaH (tenderly) — Come back to me, my bridegroom 
—my husband —I will carry you, dead, in my heart — 
and in our dreams at night we shall rock to sleep our 
little children who will never be born. . . . (Weeps.) 
And sew them little clothes, and sing them lullabies — 
(Sings, weeping) — 


“Hush-hush, little children — 
No cradle shall hold you — 
In no clothes can we fold you. 


Dead, that the living cannot mourn; 
Untimely lost and never born. . .” 
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(The music of a wedding-march is heard approaching.) 

LeauH (trembling) — They are coming to take me to 
a stranger under the canopy—come to me, my true 
bridegroom; come to me. 

Voice oF CHannon —I have left your body —I will 
come to your soul. (He appears against the wall, 
white-robed.) 

LEAH (with sob) — Come, my bridegroom. The bar- 
rier between us is no more. I see you. Come tome... . 

VoIcE oF CHANNON (echo) — Come to me. 

LeaH (crying out with joy) —I am coming... . 

VoIcE oF CHANNON (echo) —And I to you. . 
(Voices outside.) 

Voices — Lead the bride to the canopy. (Wedding- 
march is heard. Leah rises, dropping her black cloak 
onto the sofa, and in her white wedding dress, to the 
strains of the music, she goes towards Channon, and at 
the spot where he has appeared their two forms merge 
into one.) (Rabbi Azrael enters, carrying his staff, fol- 
lowed by the Messenger. They stand on the threshold. 
Behind them, Sender, Frade and the rest.) 

LEaH (in a far-away voice) —A great light flows 
about me . . . predestined bridegroom, I am united to 
you forever. Now we soar upward together higher and 
higher. . . . (The stage grows darker.) 

RaBpr AZRAEL (with lowered head) — Too late! 

MEssENGER — Blessed be a righteous judge. (Jt is 
now completely dark. As if from a great distance, sing- 
ing ts heard, scarcely audible.) 

“Why, from highest height, 
To deepest depth below, 
Has the soul fallen? 
Within itself, the Fall 
Contains the Resurrection.” 


The curtain falls. 


THE ENEMY 


A Drama in Four Acts 


By Cuanninc PoLitock 


THE success of “The Fool,” with the production of 
which Channing Pollock had made public announcement 
that he would write no more plays that were not inspired 
by a high ethical and moral purpose, served to whet 
the public interest in the production of “The Enemy.” 

Having been tried in New Haven in June the reports 
that preceded the play’s Broadway premiere at the Times 
Square Theatre, October 20, were rapturously, even a 
little wildly, enthusiastic. The laudatory reviews of the 
dramatic critics were followed by such editorial endorse- 
ment as not half a dozen plays receive in a generation. 

Such high praise seldom works to the advantage of a 
new play. It serves rather to put the audience, par- 
ticularly the professional section, in a typically Ameri- 
can “show me” frame of mind. And this is what hap- 
pened in New York. 

The first audience was politely encouraging, but 
hardly more than that, and the reviews plainly reflected 
this attitude. None was unfavorable, but several were 
lukewarm and condescending, granting Mr. Pollock a 
fine sincerity of purpose and a perfect knowledge of the 
greater public’s reaction to popular drama, but ques- 
tioning the supreme importance of his restatement of the 
accepted truths: That hate is the real enemy of human- 
ity; that wars are inspired by hate; that there is no 
real difference between peoples and that if hatred and 
greed are banished from the earth there will be no war. 

The public response, however, was definite and favor- 
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able. “The Enemy” never quite achieved the commer- 
cial success of “The Fool,” but was continuously well 
attended through the better part of the season. 

The action of “The Enemy” precedes the declaration 
of the great war by two months. In a flat in Vienna 
are living Dr. Arndt and his daughter Pauli. Living 
with them is Bruce Gordon, a young English student of 
the university in which Dr. Arndt is a professor. 

The scene shows the living and dining rooms of the 
flat, warm and comfortable rooms, with walls of dark 
red denim above a dark wood wainscoting, broken by 
bookcases and hung with many pictures. “Of these 
there are any number — fifty, or more — of all shapes 
and sizes; chiefly oil paintings, good, but not too good; 
in many cases the work of friends of the owner. The 
essential two are a fairly large ‘Judas,’ hanging on the 
back wall, and a small nude on the wall down left. Also, 
there are three or four canvases conspicuously Spanish, 
and, in the dining-room, engravings and dark-toned re- 
productions ofgitie Parthenon, the Coliseum, and the 
Arch of Trajan.” 

The dining room is at back and the furniture of both 
rooms “is of the period when ‘sets’ were popular. . 
Three things are conspicuously true of this flat. It is 
middle-class; it is inexpensively but most cheerfully, 
tastefully and comfortably furnished, and it is European. 
There is nothing costly or luxurious, and nothing new 
or very modern. There is everything to suggest a busy, 
devoted, highly cultured family, including men who read 
and smoke, and women who know how to make home of 
a house.” 

It is Sunday, June 28, 1914. The rooms are flooded 
with sunshine and seated before a big mahogany desk 
at one side a young man (Carl Behrend) is reading 
aloud to Pauli Arndt, who is “dividing her attention 
between Carl and a basket of homely darning.” 

“Pauli is twenty-four, pretty, rather fragile, and, 
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reaching womanhood very early in life, has become a 
mother, without actually bearing children, through the 
long illness and eventual death of her own mother. 
Varied and numerous tasks sit lightly upon Pauli, who 
is given to singing whenever occasion permits, and whose 
general brightness and optimism have become a family 
jest. Deeply in love with Carl, long friendship has 
brought her to taking his presence and affection more or 
less for granted, so that her feeling reveals itself in ma- 
ternal warmth rather than in any amorous inclination. 
Moreover, Carl has made no formal proposal. Pauli, 
happy in their comradeship, is vaguely unsatisfied, but 
quite unworried . . . quite sure that all will be well in 
good time —the Lord’s—and Carl’s.” . . . “Carl 
Behrend is exactly Pauli’s age, and ever so much more 
youthful. He is extremely good-looking, and gay, with 
a gaiety easily and quickly clouded. Carl, in fact, is a 
poet, and one feels that laying bricks for a livelihood, or 
stoking an engine, would not make him anything else. 
He is quite dependent upon, and subject to Pauli — he 
would always be dependent upon and subject to some 
one — but his gentleness and sensitiveness, with their 
faint suggestion of effeminacy, do not conceal the quality 
and courage of the lad—any more than grace and 
nerves show a race-horse inferior to a dray-horse. While 
he had one, Carl was his mother’s boy; now, without 
quite realizing it, he is Pauli’s.” 

The manuscript from which Carl is reading is that of 
a play which he has recently finished and sent to a 
broker named Bergman. This play, too, is called “The 
Enemy” and is written on the same theme employed 
by Mr. Pollock. Carl’s enthusiasm for it is in a measure 
checked by his author’s sensitiveness and his fear that he 
has not been able completely to clarify his argument. 
His sensitiveness is heightened by his father’s sneering 
lack of faith in his writing ability. But Pauli has no 
lack of faith. She knows that Carl is a great author 
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and knows that the world will acknowledge that fact 
some day. But she is just a little apprehensive concern- 
ing “The Enemy.” 

“Everybody’li say you’re pro-English,” she warns 
him, with a touch of maternal solicitude. “Most of us 
don’t think of the English as ‘nice people.’ ” 

“But that’s the very point,” he answers, quickly; “to 
show they’re exactly like us. There isn’t any real differ- 
ence between peoples. Fancy hating a country of Bruce 
Gordons.” 

“Oh — Bruce!” 

“There must be a good many of him among forty mil- 
lions. And of men like him among every forty millions. 
We believe such nonsense of other people, and they 
probably believe equal nonsense about us. Hate is a 
manufactured product . . . fatal to ourselves as well as 
to those we hate. . . . That’s a commonplace, but so 
few of us see the commonplace, and it has to be repeated 
so often.” 

Carl is not easily cheered. He is in the throes of an 
added fear now — that the broker Bergman will not like 
his play and that it will be returned, and his father will 
again be proved right. 

Pauli and Carl are in the dining room arranging the 
table when Bruce Gordon lets himself in quietly. There 
is to be a birthday celebration for Carl. Bruce is carry- 
ing a heavy package, which he carefully deposits on the 
desk and uncovers. It is a new American typewriter. 
and, being one of the things for which Carl has been 
longing most ardently, is quite evidently intended as a 
surprise. 

“Gordon is a clean, well set up, blond young English- 
man of about the age of Pauli and Carl.” He has grad- 
uated from the university, but has delayed, day by day, 
returning to England. It is not easy for him to part 
with his friends — especially Pauli. Carl senses that. 

Now Carl and Pauli have discovered Bruce, and a 
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moment later the typewriter. And Carl is reduced to a 
state of joyfulness that is a little beyond his expres- 
sion. They are all gorgeously happy over the success of 
the surprise. But the typewriter must be hidden, for 
Carl’s father is announced. 

The elder Behrend “ is a ponderous man of something 
over fifty; tall and commanding . . . domineering, 
rather . . . with large, fat, capable hands, and a neck 
that thrusts itself over his collar redly in the rear, and 
falls into several chins in front. His blond hair has 
been cut pompadour. His blond moustache bristles 
aggressively. Everything about Behrend bristles and is 
ageressive. He is the embodiment of prosperity, self- 
satisfaction, and utter disregard of others. These quali- 
ties have made him the man he is today. His clothes are 
aggressively good, and his rings would seem aggres- 
sively expensive, but that the modest flesh of his fingers 
has had the grace to cover them. In spite of all this, 
Behrend is not disagreeable. Men of his kind have 
friends, and are pretty generally envied and admired.” 

He, too, has remembered that it is Carl’s birthday — 
though he admits some one had to remind him. He isn’t 
good at remembering family anniversaries. Carl’s 
mother was the sentimental member of the family. But 
Behrend is ready to contribute to the party. He has 
bought seats for a music hall — expensive seats, too — 
six of them. When they tell him there will be eight 
at the party his day is practically ruined. 

His second shock is his discovery of the typewriter. 
Such extravagant luxuries are not for him. Only the 
English can afford such things, and that because of the 
trade advantage they take of the Austrians — and of 
the world, for the matter of that. 

Behrend is about to launch forth in defense of an 
assertion that no one can doubt that his race is the 
superior of any when Professor Arndt’s coming inter- 
rupts him. The professor is “a very quiet, very kindly 
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but vigorous man well over sixty. A big man—#in 
every way — with a lofty forehead, and gentle, spec- 
tacled eyes. They twinkle — these eyes; one feels that 
they have seen much, and that their owner has thought 
much, and understands everything. His is a pervading 
calm, which, with utter simplicity, gives the effect of 
tremendous dignity. His voice is low and caressing; it 
caresses every one; but it envelopes Pauli in a protective 
mantle of great love.” 

“Quite right, August,” answers Professor Arndt, who 
has overheard the statement. “No one doubts that his is 
the superior race! The only difficulty is in getting the 
other races to agree to it.” 

A moment later he is as quietly, and firmly, defending 
Carl’s ambition to be an author. “Even Goethe had to 
begin,” he reminds Behrend; “and Schiller and Lessing. 
. « . Goethe did more to make Germany respected and 
understood than all her warriors. . .' . When people 
understand one another they will not need _ soldiers. 
England’s greatest conqueror was not Nelson but 
Shakespeare.” 

But Behrend is not convinced. A good soldier, a good 
business man —these represent his ambitions for his 
son. The boy is just wasting his time with pen and 
paper. 

“Can one dress his wife in paper?” he demands. 
“That’s what comes of writing! Can one put ink in a 
baby’s bottle?” 

“That depends on the color of the baby,” suggests 
Bruce. 

The humor is lost on Behrend, and a moment later he 
has his revenge. JInadvertently Professor Arndt asks 
for the package that has come for Carl. It may be 
another birthday gift. But Pauli, who has been hiding 
it, knows. And the color goes out of Carl’s face as he 
recognizes the postmark. It is his play come back. 

Both Bruce and Pauli try to revive hope in the young 
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author’s breast, but with little success. With Pauli 
gone to help with the dinner, Bruce tries again. There is 
still London. The play might be sold there. 


Bruce — Do you know Bergman? (Carl shakes his 
head.) J thought perhaps he didn’t like you. 

Cart — He didn’t like the play. And he’s right. 

Bruce — You'll give it up? 

Caru (shakes his head again) — Tl do it over. 

Bruce — Hard lines. 

Cart —I’m not afraid . . . of anything that’s my 
job! I want to show people the folly and waste of preju- 
dice and dissension! Tomorrow I’m going to find work 

. . that will pay a few crowns . . . and I'll take cheap 
lodgings . . . and eat very little . . . and write. . . 
and write again . . . and still again . . . until I’ve 
proved to myself . . . and every one . . . that I can 
write! 

Bruce (with vast approval) — Right! (Goes up to 
refill his pipe from a jar on the bookcase L. Carl’s 
eyes follow him and go farther — through the door .. . 
to Pauli. A pause.) 

CarL— Bruce... . 

Bruce — Yes. 

Cart — Do you love Pauli? 

BRUCE — Yes. 

Car~ — Why don’t you ask her to marry you? 

Bruce —I did. (Comes down L.) Before I knew 
you loved her. 

CarL — What did she say? 

BrucE — That from the time you were children . . . 
making a home out of a big wooden box . . . she had 
thought of nothing but a real home with you. 

Cart — Pauli said that? 

Bruce — Quite simply. 

Cart — And you repeat it to me? Why? 

Bruce — Because I love Pauli. 


Photo by Apeda, N. Y. 


“THE ENEMY 


Behrend: ‘Germany and Austria together could whip the world! 
I wonder what the Kaiser and his Grand Admiral talked about 
just now when they visited our Archduke at Konopisht?” 

“Who knows?” 
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Cart (passionately) — Bruce, I’m no good! I’m not 
worth the tips of her fingers! Always, I’m thinking of 
myself . . . and my work . . . while you. . 
Father’s right! I shall die a baby! 

Bruce — And she was born a mother. 


Cart —I can’t ask her to wait . . . so long! And 
I won’t have her in a dingy room . . . in a dingy 
street . . . doing the washing! It’s my work, or Pauli! 


BrucE — Which wins? 

CarL (with great longing) —I love Pauli. 

Bruce — I know. 

Cart — And I need her. 

Bruce — I know. 

CarL (crying out) — But I can’t give up my work! 
I’m not that kind of a coward! (The bell rings. Away 
off, L, a door opens and we hear Pauli. All Carl’s heart 
is in his next speech.) But, oh, my little Pauli! 

Bruce — Ask her tonight. 

Cart —I’m not that kind of a coward, either! 


Mizzi Winckelman, neighbor and friend, and her 
young son, Kurt, have arrived. ‘“Mizzi is twenty-five, 
very dainty, very pretty, and exceedingly pert and full 
of life. In our own country, she would be called a 
‘flapper’ — which fact doesn’t prevent her being an 
excellent wife and mother. She is dressed in her spot- 
less best, and Kurt, aged six, has been scrubbed until 
he shines.” 

Mizzi’s husband, Fritz, follows her closely, dragging 
in extra chairs for the company. “Fritz, a journalist, is 
a buoyant, wide-awake young fellow, slightly past the 
age of Carl, good-looking, and likable in spite of pro- 
nounced self-confidence.” . . . “He and Mizzi are deeply 
in love and she agrees with him that he is a person of 
some consequence.” 

Fritz, it appears, has forgotten something, and must 
rush off to his newspaper office nearby to fetch it. It’s 
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a secret, he smiles at Carl, and he will strangle Mizzi 
if she dares tell. He has to go to the office anyway, even 
though it is Sunday. The Archduke is being received at 
Sarajevo and there is trouble in the air. Already it has 
been reported, Behrend relates, that the Archduke was 
met by a crowd carrying Serbian flags. 


ProFEessoR — Ferdinand should never have gone to 
Bosnia! He was warned by the Serbian Legation! 

BEHREND — As though a nation could avoid responsi- 
bility by giving warning! However, nothing will hap- 
pen! We are too well prepared. No one strikes a man 
who is known to be strong! 

Proressor — On the contrary, when a bully swag- 
gers about, sooner or later some one always thrashes 
him! 

BeEHREND— Germany and Austria together could 
whip the world! I wonder what the Kaiser, and his 
Grand Admiral talked about just now when they visited 
our Archduke at Konopisht! 

Proressor — Who knows? 

Mizz1 — Or cares! 

PauLti — These state discussions do not concern us! 

CarL— Fighting is no longer probable. There is 
already talk of reducing armaments! 

PROFESSOR — There was talk of that just before the 
Franco-Prussian War! 

Cart — I, for one, should refuse to fight! (Behrend 
looks at him in shame and disgust.) 

Brucre — No one wants war. 

BEHREND — No one wants cholera, but it occurs. 

PROFESSOR — It would occur oftener if we allowed 
physicians to decide whether we should have it! 

BEHREND — We must keep the Serbs from the Adri- 
atic! 

ProFessor — Does it matter to you? 

BEHREND — It matters to my country! 
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Proressor — How? 

BEHREND (not too sure, and so blustering) — The 
Balkan States, allowed to grow strong, and independent 
of us. . . or Turkey . . . become the advance guard 
of Russia! 

PROFESSOR — There’s always something like that! 

BEHREND— We must push our coast-line farther 
south! 

PRoFEssor — Why? 

BEHREND (faltering) —To . . . to reach the Near 
Kast! 

PRoFEssor — Why? 

BEHREND (unable to go further, and indignant in con- 
sequence) —I—I don’t know! I leave such things to 
statesmen! But I read it only last week in Die Welt! 

Mizz (delighted) — Fritz wrote that article! 

PROFESSOR — Why? 

Mizz1 —I don’t know. 

Proressor — Does he? 

BEHREND (exploding) — Of course! Because a pa- 
triot doesn’t ask questions! Without them, he stands 
ready — as I do — gladly to give the last drop of blood 
to his country! 


Baruska, the maid, announces dinner and a truce is 
declared. But Fritz does not come. There is more spec- 
ulation as to what he had gone for and Mizzi blurts out 
the secret. He has gone to the office to get the proof 
sheets of a story he has written for the paper announc- 
ing Bergman’s acceptance of Carl’s play. The returned 
and unopened manuscript had been sent back with a 
letter of acceptance and a request from Bergman that 
Carl change the ending. ; 

There is an excited recovery of the manuscript pack- 
age now, and in it is found the letter. Carl is dizzy 
with the turn of fortune, and Pauli is radiant. Bruce, 
sensing the joy in the hearts of the lovers, follows the 
others into the dining room. 
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Pauli and Carl are standing before the typewriter, 
gazing rapturously into each other’s misty eyes. 


Cart—I know now the first words for my type- 
writer. 

Pautt — To Bergman? 

Cart (he has gone to his machine; one eye upon the 
dining room) —To. . . (He indicates Pauli.) 

Pautt— To me? (Fearful of having been overheard, 
both look at the dining room, and then, slowly, one 
word at a time, Carl types: 1... LOVE .. . YOU.) 
(Pauli comes very close.) 

Cart (sotto voce) —Will you marry me? (Pauli 
playfully waves him aside, and violently taps out on the 
typewriter: Y ...E...S. On the verge of that 
embrace, they are interrupted.) 

BEHREND (to Bruce) — Shut those doors! I hate a 
typewriter! (They wait. Bruce comes into the door- 
way .. . and winks.) 

Bruce (with mock regret) —\’m sorry! (And shuts 
the doors.) 

Cart — Pauli, I can write! I shall be a great author, 
and always your lover! (Again he is about to take her 
in his arms, and again they are interrupted. The phone 
rings. They look at it.) 

Pautt — I’m afraid! 

CarL — Our troubles are over! (Pauli starts for the 
phone.) Kiss me first! (She is about to do so, when 
again the phone rings . . . and goes on ringing.) 

PauLl (glancing apprehensively at the dining-room 
doors) — We must answer. 

CarL (going) — Of course; it’s some trifle! (As he 
takes the instrument in his hand, it stops ringing, and he 
thinks of something more important.) We'll take a flat, 
and get some furniture. . . . (The phone rings.) 

Pauut (laughing) — Carl! 

CaRL (into the phone) —Hello! . . . Yes. Fritz! 
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We're waiting . . . What! When? .. . It 
doesn’t seem possible! . . . How soon will you be here? 

me All Yient: er i Goodbye. (During which, Pauli 
has torn “ihe first words” from the typewriter, folded 
the paper, and tucked it into her bosom. Now, alarmed 
at Carl’s tone, she stops and turns to him.) 

Pautt — What is it? 

Cart — Fritz isn’t coming. The Archduke has been 
killed in Sarajevo. (Then seeing the worry in her eyes.) 
Pauli! . . . What’s that to us? (And, with nothing to 
disturb them, at last they melt into their first embrace.) 


The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


It is August 4, 1914. There have been changes in the 
living room. Carl and Pauli, married, have taken the 
dining room as their bedroom, and the dining-room fur- 
niture has been moved into the living room. Certain 
of the former comforts that may be classed as luxuries 
are missing — the telephone is gone and a student lamp 
furnishes desk light in place of electricity. One or two 
paintings also are missing from the walls. “Hard 
times” already have settled upon the Arndt household. 

Outside, however, there is much gaiety. Through the 
windows at back the buildings across the street are elab- 
orately decorated with Austrian and German flags. 
There is the sound of martial music, now faintly heard, 
now more plainly, and always the shuffling tramp of 
marching men. Occasionally the crowd outside cheers, 
though at a distance; probably at the next street corner. 

Out the street window Mizzi is leaning as far as pos- 
sible that she may get a better view of the marching 
troops. At the living-room table Professor Arndt is try- 
ing to write, but without great success. Even the copying 
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he is trying to do from a large book propped up in 
front of him is difficult in the excitement that is swirling 
about him. 

Mizzi is of the opinion that he is very foolish to try to 
work. Especially as she suspects he is doing some- 
things pacifistic. “This isn’t the time for Pacifists,” she 
almost sneers. 

“No,” Professor Arndt admits. “Once war is in the 
blood all nations spell reason with a T.” 

“With a world on fire,” ventures Mizzi, ““we——” 

“We need kindling, not the fire department,” finishes 
the professor. 

She is further startled to learn that he is not only copy- 
ing sentences from a pacifist book, but the worst of all 
pacifist books —the Bible. And the worst of all paci- 
fist lines — “Thou shalt not kill!” 

“A man who uttered those words today would be sent 
to prison,” he sighs. 

“But that just means killing . . . some one,” Mizzi 
insists, somewhat pressed for a convincing rejoinder. 

“T see. You think it was written for the retail trade,” 
smiles the professor. 

Pauli is in. She has been brushing up and mending 
Carl’s uniform. There is a noticeable difference in 
Pauli; “the subtle difference marriage makes in women. 
She has been troubled, too, and is worried now, but, as 
yet, trouble and worry have not effaced the shining 
marks of her happiness.” 

Mizzi is reassuring. It isn’t likely, Fritz has told her, 
that he and Carl will be called. There will be no need 
of them. Pauli would like to share her optimism, but 
even if she can’t she is glad her father had hurried her 
marriage. “If they'll wait five days I shall have had 
a month of happiness,” she says. 


PRoFEssoR — Four nations fighting us: Serbia, Rus- 
sia, France, Belgium. 
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Mizz1— And all without the least cause! 

ProFEssor — But we had cause? 

Mizz1 — Certainly! 

ProFEssor —— Do you know what it was? 

Mizz1— The cause of the war? Of course! They 
killed the Archduke! 

PROFESSOR — Oh, yes! 

Mizzi (safely past that, and triumphant with a new 
idea) — Why didn’t they remember “Thou shalt not 
kill?” How about other people obeying the Com- 
mandments? 

PROFESSOR — Maybe the trouble with our religion is 
that it asks too much of human nature. If you tell a 
man his health depends upon eating more moderately 
he’s likely to try. But if you say “Eat nothing,” he 
answers, “That’s fine, but, of course, it’s impossible.” 
The Koran asks less, and is obeyed more! (Mizzi, 
bored, goes back to her window.) 

Pautt — There’s nothing difficult about Christ. 

Proressor — That’s different! 

Pauti — Different? 

ProFessor — Would everything be different if we 
had preached Christ instead of . . . Christianity? The 
simple things He said instead of all the twistings, and 
turnings, and little side alleys of creed and theology? 
If we hadn’t spent these centuries building up a great 
hocus-pocus instead of a great truth? 

Pauti — Father! 

ProFEssor —“‘For God and King!” But between 
them and us . . . from the days when we began build- 
ing palaces for our Bishops and pyramids for our Kings 

. have come that multitude of interpreters and ex- 
ploiters who live by the mummery they have made of 
Religion and Patriotism! . . . Blasphemy and treason, 
but I sometimes think the two vast conspiracies through 
all history have been God and King. 

Pau — You think we should uncrown our kings? 
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Proressor — Not all.our kings wear crowns. And, 
perhaps, those who don’t are the worst! 


That Professor Arndt is trying bravely to conceal the 
apprehension he feels is more plainly indicated in a talk 
he has with Baruska, the servant, who has missed the 
paintings. Guardedly he admits to her that they may 
even have to do without help, though Pauli must not 
know. In that case Baruska might go back to her 
father’s farm. There she might even make money enough 
to pay off the mortgage. But Baruska is convinced it 
would take a lifetime of work for her to save seven thou- 
sand crowns. 

The excitement continues. Young Kurt is in with his 
drum, beating it loudly. The early editions of the 
newspapers are out announcing the latest developments, 
including England’s warning that Germany shall keep 
out of Belgium. In answer to which Germany has 
attacked Liege. 

Now Mizzi is wondering about Bruce Gordon. What 
is he waiting for? Already there have been demonstra- 
tions against foreigners. The jewelry shop of a Rus- 
sian Jew has been broken into and hundreds of his let- 
ters seized. The country is filled with spies. Anything 
is possible. Where, for instance, does Bruce get all 
his money — for typewriters and things? If they take 
her advice they will hurry Bruce out of the country. 
And it certainly is no time to have his picture about, 
draped with an English flag, even if it had been put 
there ages ago, as Pauli reminds her. 

“We're not at war with England — and Bruce is our 
friend,” she says. 

“We've no friends but the Germans,” Mizzi rejoins. 
“If you’re not loyal to your country you might be to 
your husband.” And she gathers up Kurt and his drum 
and flirts out of the house. 

The elder Behrend is in, to wait for Carl. He, too, is 
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excited. But he doesn’t think England will fight. No- 
body fights for principle. Besides, if Germany had not 
invaded Belgium, France would. She’s been preparing 
for just such a move for fifty years. Austria must 
protect her national honor. England is a jealous coun- 
try and plots to crush her rivals in trade. Thank God 
he has a son to give to the army, even if he is too old to 
go. 
“What an end . . . To die for one’s country.” The 
thought of that sacrifice thrills Behrend. 

“T’ve heard it spoken of highly by people who don’t 
do it,” the professor agrees, dryly. “August, I’ve a plan 
to end wars.” 

“How?” 

“By making the men who declare ’em fight ’em.” 

But Behrend can’t understand how any one can joke 
on such a subject. He is tremendously confident of 
the outcome of the war, whatever may happen. Without 
supplies Germany and Austria can exist a year, England 
no more than a month, and they have the submarines. 
To be used against merchant ships, carrying women and 
children? Certainly! “Necessity knows no law!” 

He is sorry to hear that Professor Arndt is in trouble 
at the university because of his pacifistic views. Sorrier 
still to learn that he has resigned. That’s disgraceful. 

“Isn’t it?” admits the professor; “when murder is 
taught in schools and preached in churches. . . . With 
God as the Great Accessory. . . . But I am not the only 
one. Muller still works on his cure for cancer. Still 
risks death to save —life. . . . We’re cutting down on 
everything. J don’t mind, but Pauli shouldn’t do with- 
out meat. And there’s the premium on my life insur- 
ance. . . . Three more payments and we receive twenty- 
five thousand crowns.” 

Meanwhile the professor hopes to get work. Behrend 
grows suddenly generous. Now that the families are 
related he would be glad to advance the professor a loan, 
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if it should be needed. . He has made a little money 
recently —in wheat. Soldiers have to eat — and for- 
tunately he has the grain. But the professor never 
borrows. 

When Carl comes he, too, reflects the excitement of 
the hour. He has already changed a little, is a bit 
coarsened and with bravado in his manner. Excitedly 
he reports that the British ambassador has been mobbed 
in Berlin — the spy! 

Carl is confident it will soon be over, and another vic- 
tory for civilization, liberty and democracy. And no 
one will be able to deny that the victors fought with 
justice on their side. 

“Justice is always on our side . . . whichever side 
that happens to be,” Professor Arndt ruefully observes. 

The papers report that already there are more men 
called than will be needed, and Carl admits that he is a 
little relieved. All day he has feared that he would be 
called — afraid to look in the mail box for fear the long 
blue envelope would be there summoning him to the 
colors. 

He is too relieved and excited even to care that 
Bergman, reacting to the war fever, has turned back 
the play because it deals with the insanity of war. 
Bergman is probably right. 

But Pauli doesn’t like that attitude. Carl must not 
change his views— just because a band is playing. 
“More than ever you must remind people that the enemy 
is hate—the real enemy. . . . All this silly fury about 
nothing! Why, do you know, Mizzi has begun to hate 
Bruce! . . . And I had begun to hate Mizzi! . 
And Mizzi to hate me! And now we don’t have to hate 
any one.” 

Guardedly, a little happily, she tries to tell him 
something. “Carl, darling, I couldn’t tell you when I 
thought you were going away . . . but soon after we 
move into our new house. . .” 
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Carl doesn’t hear. Even as she is speaking his gaze 
becomes transfixed. Through the mail slot in the door a 
long blue envelope is being pushed. 

Now Pauli has seen the summons, and knows the 
truth. And Fritz has burst into the room with the news 
that England has declared war! 

In a moment the household is in an uproar. Carl 
catches the fever. Fritz is all excitement. Their regi- 
ment has been called. Baruska is singing the latest war 
song and Fritz and Carl join her. Pauli, too, must join 
in, “We’re going to rush the Russians!” they shout in 
unison and broken harmony. 

The Austrian flag has been dragged in the mud! 
Already one Englishman has been mobbed in the Franz- 
Joseph strasse! The country is full of spies! They'll 
clean them out! agrees Carl. Even Bruce — Let every- 
body sing! ; 

“God marches with our eagles; 
God victory will bring; 
If the King of England fights us, then 
God save the king.” 

“In the open doorway stands Bruce. He is very white. 
As he steps into the room, closing the door behind him, 
he faces Fritz. A sudden dead silence.” 


Bruce — What’s happened? 

Fritz (a low growl) —You. . 

Bruce — Carl, what’s happened? 

CarL — You know! 

BrucE—I don’t! I’ve been reading quietly in the 
University. Somebody tell me . . . Pauli — you! 

Cart (before she can answer) — Keep away from 
my wife! 

BRUCE (amazed) — What. . .? 

Fritz — Your countrymen dragged our flag in the 
mud! 

Bruce — Where? 
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Fritz —In London! ‘(Thrusting a newspaper under 
his nose.) Read that! 

PauLt (intervening) —Let’s be fair! Bruce isn’t in 
London, and he doesn’t have to go! What do you say, 
Bruce? 

Bruce — Say? 

Pauti — We are your friends. 

Bruce — England is my country. 

PauLi — You gave me my husband. You wouldn’t — 

Fritz — Wouldn’t he? 

Pauti— Not Carl . . .? 

Fritz — Carl, or me, or anybody! Friendship! This 
traitor from a land of traitors! 

Bruce (he has turned away. Now, suddenly, vio- 
lently, he turns back) —A land of . . . England? 
England . . . asleep while you plotted World Domin- 
ion! England . . . trading quietly while jealous rivals 
schemed to crush her! For fifty years you’ve been pre- 
paring, and then because a crazy schoolboy killed a fat 


bully — 

Mizz1 — Our beloved Archduke! 

Bruce —. . . You invade a peaceful nation at our 
very doors! 

Fritz — So your security was involved! 

Bruce —No. .. . our honor! Don’t talk of friend- 
ship! 


You have no friends! (Crumpling the paper and 
throwing it down.) When you entered Belgium you 
became the Enemy of the World! 

Fritzi (starting forward) — You . 

PauLI (intervening again) — Wait! Don’t you see 
he’s saying the same thing we’re saying? We're all 
saying the same thing, and believing it, and killing one 
another for it. (With lifted face, and clasped hands.) 
God in Heaven, what’s it all about? 

Fritz — They dragged our flag in the mud! 

CarL — Yes! 
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Mizz1 (suddenly reminded of the picture) — And 
we're flying theirs! 

Fritz — What! 

Car (at the same time) — No! 

Mizzi (at the same time, pointing) — There! 

CarL (moving forward) — The dirty rag! 

Bruce — Don’t touch that flag. 

Cart — What’ll you do? 

Bruce (murderously, so that Pauli’s question is 
answered) —- Never mind! Don’t touch it! 

Fritz —I spit on it! (He leaps for the flag; Bruce 
smashes him, and he falls back, across the table, his 
hand touching the carving knife. He seizes it, and jumps 
at Bruce.) —You spy! (Bruce grips him but not quite 
in time. The two men stand together an instant, and 
then, as Fritz steps back, we see Bruce’s hand and cuff a 
welter of blood. Every one is sobered and every one 
cries out.) 

Pau — Fritz! 

CarL (suddenly white and sick; clinging to the table) 
— Bruce! Your arm! Look! Oh, my God! (Bruce qui- 
etly, but defiantly, goes to his picture, lifts the flag from 
the frame, reverently, and puts it in his pocket. Then he 
picks up a napkin from the table to wrap about his cut. 
Blood stains the cloth, and Baruska, instinctively pro- 
tective of the good linen, opens the bedroom door to get 
a towel. We hear marching feet.) 

PauLi (to Carl) — Get a doctor. 

Bruce — It’s nothing. I can take care of it. 

Pautt—- Then go! Go now, please! 


Carl’s regiment is to mobilize at dawn. There is little 
time. It is already getting dark. Stunned, staring 
straight ahead of her, Pauli is watching the gathering 
shadows. “Daylight!” she murmurs, in a tone filled 
with dread. “Oh, my God!” 

“The dimming lights grow dimmer . . . the tramp- 
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ing louder . . . and in the darkness the curtain falls. 
The night passes.” 

Gradually the scene lightens. At first only the out- 
lines of the Winged Victory are seen. Then the figures 
become visible. Pauli is still standing by the window, 
watching the creeping daylight. “Her hair is braided 
and hanging over a heavy dressing gown that covers her 
nightdress. Carl sits where he sat before, but he is in 
uniform and his fatigue cap is before him on the table.” 

Through the night they have been there waiting, wait- 
ing. And something like hysteria has gradually crept 
over Carl. Now the moment of parting has come. 
Other lights in other windows are beginning to appear. 
And Pauli is the brave one. Carl is trembling with 
fear. War isn’t his work! What of his career? What 
will become of Pauli! 

“T shall be waiting,” she answers, calmly. 

“And if I don’t . . . come back?” 

“T shall be waiting . . .” 


? 


CarL (sinking on his knees before her) —1 can’t help 
it! I’m afraid! Father’s right! I’m afraid of every- 
thing! 

Pautt — No! 

Caru (looking at her) —Yes! I’m afraid of myself! 
I’m afraid of being afraid! 

PauLt (staring into his eyes — almost hypnotically) 
— You're not! 

CarL— You don’t know! How can you? Listen! 


When I was doing my service . . . sacks . . . stuffed 

. and we . . . with our bayonets . . . pressed 
. « . you could feel them ... . going in! I had to! 
And now . . . men! Other women’s men! I can’t! 


PauLt — You must! 

CarL—TI can’t! I’m afraid! I can’t kill people! 
I can’t hate anybody! [I’ve tried! Bruce! All blood! 
I shall see thousands like that . . . with bloody arms, 
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and . . . heads! Horses ripped open! Men stabbed 
and torn and blown to bits! Kill or be killed! I can’t! 
I won’t! Tl run away! 

Pautt (drawing his head into her lap, as though he 
were a frightened child) — No, Carl. 

Cart — Better now than. . . 

PavuLt — You won’t run. You'll be brave. 

CaRL (rising, erect, trembling) — Brave! 

Pau. (clutching his arm) — For me. 

CarL — For you? 

PauLt — To come back to me. 

Cart —lI can’t! You don’t understand! What’s the 
use lying! I’m acoward! I can’t go! I’m afraid! I’m 
afraid! [’m horribly, horribly . . . afraid! (Jan enters 
L in full uniform . . . the light from the hall behind 
him.) 

JAN (crisply; his manner changed with his dress) — 
Lieutenant! 

CaRL (straightening) — Yes? 

Jan — Time! 

Car (clicking his heels, and turning sharply . 

a soldier) —Go ahead! (He gets his cap and crosses to 
Pauli. Jan exits R. Outside, we hear Fritz and Mizzi, 
saying goodbye) — Goodbye, Pauli. 

Pautt (her arms about him) — Goodbye. 

Car (significantly) — Don’t worry — about me. 

Pautt— Oh, no! (He starts for the door. She yields 
to an overwhelming impulse) — And Carl. . . 

Cari (turning) — Yes? 

PauLt (she masters it) — Nothing. I don’t want you 
to worry about me, either. (We have heard the voices 
off stage: “Where’s Carl?” “Coming!” “Oh, Fritz! 
Fritz!” And now:) 

Fritz (off R) —Carl! Ready? 

CaRL (crisply) —Ready! (He exits. Outside, we 
hear his voice joining Fritz’s in farewell to Mizzi, and 
Mizzi’s hysterical responses . . « all dying out down 
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the unseen stairs. Pauli, dry-eyed, sinks into the chair 
by the window. Mizzi enters; her face swollen from 
crying. She goes to Pauli.) 
Mizzi— They’re gone! Almost without warning! 
We may never see them again! Poor Pauli! I have a 
child! (Pauli’s hand opens and closes again convul- 
sively.) But you’ve got to face everything alone! Poor 
Pauli! (With mother eyes in an inscrutable face, Pauli 
looks straight ahead of her. Baruska, carrying a lamp, 
enters L, crosses the stage, and disappears into the hall- 
way.) Poor Kurt! To grow up without a father! I 


never realized. . . . Oh, Pauli! (She sinks upon her 
knees. Pauli, still looking straight ahead of her, strokes 
Mizzi’s hair . . . mechanically. Baruska reappears R, 


closes the door, and is securing the chain as the curtain 


falls.) 


ACT Ill 


It is March, 1917. The Arndts’ living room is bare 
and desolate. Of all those things that could be turned 
into money it has been stripped. Only the Winged Vic- 
tory remains, and the typewriter, around which much 
work is banked. 

Outside the weather is cold. There is frost on the 
window. “All life now centers about the tile stove. 
This contains fire . . . though not much. A basket 
near it contains wood . . . obviously of amateur cut- 
ting . . . but not much. And everything huddles about 
this stove. 

“In the frame that formerly held a picture of Bruce 
Gordon there is now a picture of Carl, and before it a 
small vase holding a red paper flower. There is a litter 
of baby clothing in process of alteration. . . . The 
Professor’s pipe is in view, but it is empty and there is 
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no tobacco jar. . . . From a building across the street 
depends a single dirty, bedrageled, forgotten flag. The 
whole place reeks of poverty, worry, weariness, desola- 
tion and despair.” 

And what is true of the rooms is true also of those 
who people the rooms. “They are all tired, indifferent, 
shabby and, since washing linen is difficult, not too 
clean. Every one looks thin and pinched . . . and 
every one is a little weak from undernourishment.” 

Both Pauli and Mizzi have gray in their hair, Pauli 
especially. “Mizzi has become hard and bitter, but, in 
spite of her sufferings, Pauli’s voice and demeanor 
indicate great happiness . . . even gaiety.” 

The reason for this buoyancy on Pauli’s part is soon 
apparent. The doctor has just been in to see young 
Carl and reports him as much improved. All he needs 
is more food—milk with lime water, white of eggs 
with orange juice! No one of them has even seen an 
orange for months. 

And Carl is coming home. “Home the first week in 
March,” he had written. 

Mizzi has not heard from Fritz in ages and is all 
but frantic with anxiety. “I heard regularly . . . until 
the regiment went East,” she reports. “That’s where 
we've lost most men. Always victories . . . and more 
troops . . . more . . . always more . . . marching 
. . . marching . . . away and never heard of again! 
Where do they come from? Where do they go? From 
the schools to their death . . . almost from the cradle! 
Did you see that battalion yesterday? Babies! If only 
they wouldn’t march up this street! Fritz... 

“Fritz’ll come back!” 

“Tf I could only know.” 

Not many come to the Arndt house these days. Bar- 
uska has gone to live on the farm, and though Pauli 
has written and written there have been no answers 
to her letters. It would mean much to Pauli and to 
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the baby if they could. get even a little milk from the 
farm. 

Carl’s father has also kept away, ever since the day 
Professor Arndt insulted him. Behrend had a carload 
of rice hidden and had come for an economist’s advice 
as to disposing of it. The professor ordered him from 
the house and when Behrend answered that he would 
“come back some day to see the baby,” the professor 
stormed after him: 

“Come back when you have sold your rice for what 
it cost. Not a heller more, and not until then . . . you 
murderer!” 

And that was the last of Behrend. But now that Carl 
is coming home Pauli has written his father and he has 
agreed both to come and to forgive the professor. 

Somewhere in the city, one of a long line, Profes- 
sor Arndt is standing hoping to buy enough sausage for 
Carl’s supper. Just for Carl. No one else, of course, 
can expect such a feast. And the professor has sold his 
Judas, most prized of all his paintings, that there may be 
money enough to buy sausage for one. . 

But now the professor is home and there is no sausage. 
Judas did not bring enough. “That bread cost seven 
thousand crowns,” the professor reports. “They kept 
changing the prices. Every time I counted my money 
again. Every few yards it was worth a little less... . 
Whenever they chalked up a new figure people dropped 
out of the line. Mostly women . . . crying. Some men 
fought to get nearer and were beaten by the soldiers. 
I can’t understand how money can be worth nothing. 
The man next me said it was people selling short. Sell- 
ing crowns they didn’t have . . . billions . . . so the 
value goes down, and they can buy cheaper when the 
time comes to deliver. I don’t believe that! I don’t 
believe in all the world there’s a man low enough to 
make profit on the hunger of his countrymen! 

They sit down to their mid-day lunch — of parsnips 
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and herring. Mizzi is reading the paper the professor 
has brought home. It is black with familiar headlines. 
“Another British Defeat!” reads one. ‘Merchant Ships 
Sunk Without Warning!” another. It is this last hor- 
ror that most seriously effects Pauli. The thought of the 
women and children — 

“Why is it more terrible to drown women and children 
than to starve them?” demands the professor, become 
suddenly, bitterly aggressive. “Anybody who’s desper- 
ate enough will do anything! We're all barbarians! 
God damn . . . (With hands upraised, in the act of curs- 
ing the English, he realizes his own madness, and, like 
a frightened child in the dark, cries.) Pauli! Pauli — 
dear! Don’t let me hate! Don’t let me become a bar- 
barian! (Weakly, he sinks down at the table. Pauli 
signals Mizzi, who draws up. A pause. The professor 
bows his head.) For what we are about to receive, may 
the Lord make us truly thankful.” 

After dinner the news is told. August Behrend is com- 
ing! But the professor is not troubled. All the fight 
has gone out of him. As a reward for being thus 
surprisingly good, Pauli gives him his pipe — and the 
tobacco from three half-smoked cigarettes the doctor had 
left! 

Baruska unexpectedly and suddenly appears at the 
door. She has ceased to look like a servant. “In a gen- 
eral way, she looks more like a gaily decorated float 
at a carnival. She is dressed in her best, which is new, 
expensive and Bohemian — a riot of colors and feathers. 
Her only discordant utilitarian touch is a basket, with 
shoulder straps, but this she carries.” It takes the pro- 
fessor a moment to accept the new Baruska. 


Baruska — Ain’t you gonna ask me to sit down? 

ProFEssorR — Of course. (She does.) We've written 
cnt Morte 

BaruskA — We didn’t get any letters. Father was 
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coming to see you, but things always brought so much he 
hadn’t the heart not to sell ’em. 

Proressor (glancing toward the bedroom) — He 
hadn’t the heart . . . 

BarusKA — Today I came in. . . with eggs. . . the 
first time . . . and eggs . . . well, I’ve only got five 
left! I was thinking of you, and Miss Pauli, and, when 
I’d sold my first half dozen, suddenly I thought of the 
mortgage! 

ProFEssor — Really? 

BarusKA (nods) — Half a dozen eggs, and the money 
in my hand, and, all at once I says: “Why, that’s more 
than the mortgage!” 

Proressor (astounded. He hasn’t thought of shrink- 
age in connection with that hoarding) — More than. . . 

Baruska — Certainly! Ten thousand crowns I had, 
and the mortgage is seven! And some interest! (Raising 
her skirts to get the money from her petticoat.) Ain’t 
it funny? So many years, and now I’ve come to pay 
off the mortgage! 

Proressor — It is funny. 

Baruska (taking a bill from her roll) —Ten thou- 
sand. 

ProFEssor (a little stampeded) —I1 didn’t realize 

. . As you say . . . 80 many years . . . savings. 
How much are eggs? 

Baruska — Two thousand crowns each. 

ProFEssorR — The loaves and fishes! My nest-egg has 
become three! 

BaruskA — Four! (He hesitates.) But they’re going 
up — milk and eggs! (He remembers the phrase and 
Baruska proffers the money.) You can keep the change. 

PROFESSOR — Will you give me the eggs instead? 

Baruska— Why not? (She takes them out of the 
basket.) All five! They’re no good to me! I’ve got 
a train to catch! Here! (She gives them to him, and, 
with infinite care, he puts them on the table.) 
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PROFEssoR — I’ll mark the mortgage “Received Pay- 
ment.” 


Nor is that all the bargaining they do. Seeing the 
Winged Victory is still there Baruska grandly offers a 
hundred thousand crowns for it, and raises the price to 
two hundred. And is to make payment in eggs and 
milk. 

Professor Arndt is carefully putting the eggs Baruska 
has left in his now practically empty strong box when 
August Behrend arrives. He, too, has changed. But 
not in the same way as Baruska. “Behrend, of course, 
is not grotesque, and for that, and other reasons his vis- 
ible prosperity and contentment are in sharper contrast 
with the physical and mental state of the people who live 
in this house. Costly his habit as his purse can buy, 
and, as Polonius said further, the apparel ‘proclaims 
the man.’ His overcoat is trimmed with fur . . . com- 
fortable and ostentatious. He is smoking a cigar. His 
whole appearance is a bad start . . . a severe trial of 
faith to an hungry pacifist. Moreover, success has added 
to Behrend’s self-confidence.” 

The profiteer’s manner is challenging, but the profes- 
sor continues calm. There is news that interests them 
both. The defection of the Czechs is important, but 
it cannot stop the successful Teutons. Nothing can stop 
them — not even the threat of America coming in — 
because of the Lusitania. Hadn’t America been warned 
by the German legation? 

“As our Archduke was warned by Serbia!” the pro- 
fessor recalls. 


BEHREND — That’s’ different! However, America 
won't fight. Nobody fights for principle! There are ten 
million Germans in America . . . and we’re reaching 
them! 

ProFEssor — As they reached the Czechs! . . . But 
that’s different! 
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BEHREND — Quite! 

Proressor — Doubtlessly! 

BEHREND (giving him another cigar) — Smoke this 
one. (The professor obeys.) With America in, there 
would be an end of civilized warfare! It’s bad enough 
to use black savages . . . but Indians! Did you ever 
hear of scalping? 

PRoFEssoR — Oh, yes! 

BEHREND — You see, that’s really a barbarous coun- 
try! They burn people alive . . . negroes! It’s incred- 
ible! God’s mercy they can’t get by our submarines! 
But, anyway, America won't fight! They’re selling 
munitions! (Pauli enters L.) 

PauLt (going to him) — Mr. Behrend! 

BEHREND (correcting and reminding her, gently) — 
Father! 

Pautt (dubiously) —Yes. (Turning to her own 
father, she spies the treasure upon the table, and quickly 
turns back to Behrend) — You brought some eggs! 

BEHREND — Well . . . 

Pautt— How kind. (Mistaking the embarrassment; 
apprehensively ) — What are you talking about? 

BEHREND — About savages. 

Pau (listening at the bedroom door) — Savages? 

BEHREND — Foreigners. 

PrRoFEssor (laughing) —Oh, come now. . . 

BEHREND — Don’t you read the papers? They drop 
bombs on hospitals and churches. They cut off the 
hands of little children! 

PRoFEssoR— And . . . what is worse . . . they 
probably say the same things of us! 

BEHREND — You don’t believe it? 

ProFEssoR — Do you? 

BeHREND —If you are a patriot you are bound to 
believe in outrages! They are necessary to stimulate 
public feeling! 

PROFEssOR — Wherever men . . . of all kinds. . . 
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including the lowest . . . are turned loose, drunk with 
blood and hate, there will be certain excesses! 
BEHREND — Excesses! (Rising. Pauli, alarmed, 


hovers over them.) Really, my dear Arndt! Do you 
defend the destruction of cathedrals? 

PROFESSOR — It isn’t important. 

BEHREND — What! 

PRoFEssoR — When we are destroying millions of 
men! 

BEHREND — You condone outrages upon women? 

PROFESSOR — All war is an outrage upon women! All 
the outrages that follow are as nothing beside that. The 
supreme criminal is not the animal in the trenches, but 
the statesman who declares war! 

BEHREND (furious) — Arndt! 


Another break is imminent, but Pauli saves the day. 
Behrend has come to see the baby. Let him look at 
him now. And Behrend, proud of his family’s newest 
representative, with the Behrend brow, is mollified and 
generously moved. Twenty-three gold pieces are his gift 
to the boy — one piece for every month of his life. “If 
he were only my age,” sighs the professor. 

The truce is not for long. With Pauli out of the room 
the old enemies are at it again. Behrend’s pride is 
many-sided. He is proud that Professor Muller has won 
a medal—not for cancer cures, but for poison gas. 
And proud that baby Carl has the square chin of the 
Behrends. Such boasting amuses the professor. 

“My country is the greatest in the world,” he preaches, 
and smiles. “My city is the greatest in the country. My 
street is the finest in the city. My house is the best in 
the street. I am the head of my house. . . . And we 
call that patriotism!” 


BEHREND — This is a war to end war! 
PROFESSOR — So was the Franco-Prussian War. 
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BEHREND — These people who starve us . . 

Proressor — As we starved them in ’71! 

BrHREND — They must be crushed to make the world 
safe! Andthen.. 

PROFESSOR — Then comes a Peace Conference. 

BEHREND — Yes. 

Prorrssor — And war always begins with the peace 
conferences! This war began in 1871! 

BEHREND (beginning to be irritated) — When we 
shook hands with our adversary! 

ProFEssor — And took his watch! 

BEHREND — What. . .? 

PRoFEssor — Alsace-Lorraine. 

BEHREND (springing up) —You wouldn’t have us 
give back . . . thousands of square miles? 

ProrEessorR— To keep which we have kept sixteen 
million armed men! 

BEHREND — Originally it belonged to us! 

ProFEssor — Whomever it belonged to, it has cost ten 
million lives! Is any strip of territory worth that... 
to anybody? 

BEHREND — A population of two million. . . 

PROFESSOR — Who spoke another tongue! What of 
their pride of race? For half a century, French school 
children have been taught that they must get back 
Alsace-Lorraine! When will we learn that, while pride 
of race survives, God makes the only lasting boundaries? 
(Unseen by them, Pauli appears in the bedroom door- 
way. She is dressing, and has thrown a cloak about her. 
She carries the strong box.) 

BEHREND — Our people would never have consented! 

PROFESSOR — Our people were never asked! A few 
generals wanted Metz “for strategic purposes!’”” When 
will we learn that friendship is the only strategy, and 
good-will a greater protection than machine guns? 

BeHREND — All nations hold what they have won! 

ProFEssor — How long? Five thousands years of 
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war . . . from the beginning of history . . . and 
what have they accomplished? Always the vanquished 
return to their flags and their faith! The real conquests 
are of peace! From Sesostris to Napoleon, who holds 
what he has won? 

Pau — Here’s your strong box. (She indicates the 
gold.) 

BEHREND — I must say . . . fora pacifist... ! 

Pauut (laughing —to restore good humor) — Have 
you never heard of a fighting pacifist? 

Proressor — I don’t fight! I dislike no one! 

PauLi — Very well! Don’t wake the baby! 


A moment later the quarrel of pacifist and profiteer 
is more threatening than ever. The professor, with noth- 
ing left in his strong box but his life insurance policy, 
hears Behrend boast that by “selling short” in the 
money market he already has turned a profit of 
250,000,000 crowns and will have doubled that within 
the week. 

That a man can boast of trading thus on a people’s 
misery, amassing not money but so much “blood and 
tears,” is too much for the professor, and for the sec- 
ond time he orders this “murderer” from his house 
with orders not to come back. 

And when Behrend intimates that, talk as he will 
against “blood” money, the professor is quite willing to 
accept some of it, the twenty-three pieces given the baby, 
for instance, Professor Arndt furiously sweeps the 
money from the table and bids Behrend pick it up. 

“Take them!” he commands. “From the floor! On 
your knees! On your belly! Crawl! You can’t stoop 
as low to get them back as you stooped to get them!” 

“You damned pacifist!” 

“You damned traitor!” 

Again Pauli’s return to the room interrupts them. 
She has put on her gray silk wedding dress, to be ready 
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to meet Carl, and is on her way to Mizzi to be hooked 
up. 
It is while Pauli is gone that Jan, who had worked 
for the Arndts and was in Carl’s regiment, comes stag- 
gering through the door. “He is a pitiable object . . . 
dirty, unshaved, his hair and beard matted, his eyes 
bloodshot, his uniform smeared and tattered. A wreck 
of a man with a wreck of a mind. He staggers into the 
room as if in a trance . . . staring. Behrend stares, 
too, at him. The professor doesn’t recognize him. 

At first Jan does not realize where he is. Then, sud- 
denly, he knows he is home and is on the verge of col- 
lapse. Gradually they drag from him the news he has 
come to bring — that Carl Behrend is dead. 

Out in the hallway Pauli can be heard chattering to 
Mizzi about the hooks on her dress and the memories of 
her wedding day that they inspire. Now she is coming 
and they try to get Jan out of the way that the shock of 
Carl’s fate may be broken to her more gently. But she 
is in the room before they can get the boy away. With 
a glad cry Pauli recognizes Jan. 

“Carl’s home!” she calls joyfully back to Mizzi. 


PROFEssOR — Not yet. 

PauLi (crossing to C) —Oh, I know Carl’s jokes! 
He’s hiding! Carl! Don’t be silly! Carl! I want to 
see you! 

PROFESSOR — Pauli! 

BEHREND — My boy! 

Pauut (looks at Behrend with growing alarm) — 
ee do you mean? (She turns to Jan.) Where’s 

arl? 

Jan—I don’t know. (They stare at each other. She 
is drawing the truth from his eyes.) 

PROFESSOR — He’s been detained. He’s been hurt. 
He’s been . . 


PauLI — Killed, 
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ProFEssorR — We're not sure. We must wait! 

Mizz1 — Don’t say that! Anything’s better than wait- 
ing! . 

-Pautt— Oh, no! Go in to the baby! (Mizzi opens 
the bedroom door, but doesn’t go in.) Jan! What’s 
happened? (To them all.) If you think you’re doing 
me akindness! (Turns back.) Jan! 

JAN (as though hypnotized) — He’s dead. 

Pautt— How? He was coming home. 

Jan — Yes; we was coming home. 

Paut1—Go on. (The professor moves to her. She 
puts him aside.) 

Jan — It was a long trench. And night. And rain- 
ing. Part of the trench was covered. We was coming 
back from the first line. The whole company. Miles. 
Black. We got lost. 

PRoFEssor — Yes? 

Jan — Miles . . . bent double . . . inthe dark... 
and mud — and we was tired . . . and we kept taking 
the wrong way, Outside it was hell. Big guns. I said, 
“T can’t go on,” and the captain put his hand on my 
shoulder . . . and I could hear his wrist watch ticking. 

Pauti — Oh! 

Jan — And I dropped back . . . a little. And then 
. . . I don’t know what happened. A mine . . . maybe 

. or a shell. Right ahead everything went to pieces. 
Up in the air. In a big flame. Men, too. One man I 
saw with his head off. There was another with his guts 
hanging... 

Pro¥ressor — Never mind that! 

PauLt — Carl? 

Jan—TI don’t know. It was hell. Like day .. . 
with the guns . . . and the rockets . . . and the shells. 
And behind us the trench was caved in, and we couldn’t 
go back. We fell down on our faces, and dug into the 
mud. And it rained water, and bullets, and shrapnel. 
Next to me a man was shot in the throat. And in front 
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of us—almost near’ enough to touch—was the men 
who’d been blown up. 

BEHREND — All . . . dead? 

Jan — And the bullets chugging into their bodies. 
. . . Tearing open their bloody faces. Hours. Like 
that. In the mud, and blood, and water. You couldn’t 
reach ’em. Nobody could reach ’em. One man wasn’t 
ged... 9s 

ProFEssor — Stop it! For God’s sake . . .Stop! 
(A long pause. Off stage, beneath the bedroom win- 
dows, a band is approaching. One hears the drums in 
the distance.) 

Mizz1 —More troops. 

Pautt—Go in to the baby. He'll waken. (Mizzi 
goes.) 

JAN (sinking down, with his head in his hands) — 
Oh, Christ! 

ProFEessoR — Pauli! Be brave! Don’t look like 
that! Pauli! 

Pauxt — He was coming home. 

BEHREND — You’ve got your baby. (The drums are 
very loud.) 

Pautt — More troops. 

Jan — Oh, Christ! 

Mizzi (in a frantic scream from the bedroom) — 
Pauli! Pauli! Pauli! (Pauli turns; hesitates; then 
runs into the bedroom. There is a crash of drums. 
Then that noise recedes, and, far down the street, faintly, 
is heard another band, playing, “We're going to Rush 
the Russians.” Pauli reappears. Her cloak has fallen 
off; we see her gray silk wedding dress.) 

Pautt — My baby’s dead. 

ProFressoR— No! No! No! 

Pautt— The drums didn’t wake him. He’s cold. 
Don’t go in. I know. (Nevertheless, the professor 
starts up. Mizzi appears in the doorway. He looks ai 
her. She nods. He drops back.) My baby’s dead! 
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Mizzi— Pauli . . . darling! 

Pautt — Listen! More troops! More! Always more! 
Where do they come from? From the ends of the earth! 
From the beginning of history . . . to the end of 
time! Marching! Babies still unborn . . . their mothers 
still unborn . . . marching! 

Mizz1 — Stop her! 

PRroFEssorR — Pauli! (Above the distant music a near 
trumpet sounds “assembly.”) 

Pav (suddenly; triumphantly; but very quietly) — 
Not my baby! He won’t answer your trumpets! He'll 
never feel mud, and agony, and the bullets tearing up 
his face! I’ve nothing more to feed your guns! (The 
band is passing.) My baby’s safe! (The curtain begins 
to fall.) My baby’s dead! Thank God! Thank God! 
Thank God! (The music is dying down the street as the 
curtain reaches the stage.) 


ACT IV 


The last of June, 1919, five years after the war’s begin- 
ning, finds the Arndts still in their Vienna flat, gradually 
readjusting their lives to the newer but still difficult 
ways of peace. 

“Cheerfulness has returned to the rooms. Very little 
else has returned to them, the pictures and casts and 
wedding gifts still being conspicuous by reason of their 
absence, but there is tidiness and hope, business and 
bustle, besides whatever articles are necessary to com- 
fort.” 

The dining-room furniture is again in place, Pauli, 
widowed and childless, having moved back to her own 
small room. It is late afternoon, but the rooms are 
still flooded with a warm sunshine. 

Pauli and the professor are just back from a matinée. 
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They have been with Bruce Gordon to see Carl’s play, 
“The Enemy,” which has been running some weeks now 
and is a success. The opening night the people actually 
cheered the speeches about hate which, the professor 
insists, they would have stoned any author for having 
written a year before. 

Now Bruce has joined them. And with news. He 
has sold the play to Gaunt of London, who is prepared 
to pay two hundred pounds in advance that very night. 
And is sure of the play’s success in England. They 
will call it pro-German, of course, as the Vienna critics 
had already called it pro-English. ‘People don’t under- 
stand the effort to be pro-Human,” observes Bruce. But 
it will be a success just the same. And may easily make 
as much as a hundred and fifty pounds a week. 

The very thought of so much money is exciting to 
Professor Arndt’s imagination. Immediately he is off 
to buy food — quantities of food. Coffee! And little 
cakes to go with it! Maybe sugar! Being a million- 
aire, like Behrend, who knows? He may even buy 
butter! 

When they are alone, for the first time since his arrival 
that morning, there is something on Bruce’s mind that 
he would like to say to Pauli. But, sensing it, she art- 
fully puts him off. 

She had rather talk of changes that have occurred than 
others that might be suggested. Of the sudden ending 
of the war, for instance. 

“To the end we believed ourselves triumphant,” she 
reports. “Even in October the papers were full of vic- 
tories. And then . . . suddenly . . . that flood of 
panic-stricken soldiers. The rest you see. . . . Chaos 
and despair. Buildings with their plaster fronts scaling 
away. We call that Vienna leprosy. The streets crowded 
with beggars and cripples.” 

“It’s the same in London.” 

“The fruits of Defeat.” 
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“And of Victory.” 

There is a memorial at the University, with Carl Beh- 
rend at the very top — but the names are fading already. 

. There are crowds of profiteers in the coffee houses. 
“That kind of people rule everything. We still pay for 
the emperor’s carriage, only now it belongs to a 
butcher.” 

Pauli is earning quite a lot with her typewriter and 
the professor is back at the University, having been 
sent for. The fact that he is still a pacifist doesn’t 
matter. “Everybody is a pacifist now! Especially the 
soldiers.” 

Behrend is very rich and more pompous than ever — 
since Carl’s play is a success. . . . Fritz is home, and 
back on the paper, but badly used up. Months of prison 
experience had sent him home a wreck in mind and 
body. 

But Pauli cannot control the conversation indefinitely, 
though now she has turned suddenly to the subject of 
Bruce’s own adventures. 


Pautt (quickly) —So you were a soldier. You’d just 
graduated. Why didn’t you go as a doctor? 

Brucr — Even in war, there are limits to butchery! 

Pautit — Did you hate us? 

Bruce — You? . . . And Carl? What do you think 
was the first thing I did in London? 

PauLi — Enlisted? 

Bruce —I went to see Gaunt. (She looks her 
gratitude. Depreciatingly.) I promised. 

PauLi (deeply moved. She hesitates! then, to the pic- 
ture of Carl) —You said he’d forget, but you were 
wrong, my dear. (She returns to the typewriter.) 

Bruce — I’ve a rotten forgettery! (Goes to her.) 
Do you remember when I first came to Vienna? 

PauLi — Yes. 

Bruce —A conversation? (She doesn’t answer.) 
You said you loved Carl. 
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Pautt —I still love him. 
Bruce — But now he’s gone. 


Pauti — Oh, no, he isn’t! . . . And I promised, too. 
“I shall be waiting. . . . Even if you don’t come back, 
I shall be waiting.” 

Bruce — Carl said . . . once. . . “I can’t ask her 


to wait so long.” 

Pauxt — It isn’t long! 

Bruce — “I won’t have her in a dingy room.” 

Pautt (feeling the room filled with him) —It isn’t 
dingy! . . . Carl-said . . . tome once. . . “I shall 
be a great author, and always your lover.” He is a 
great author, and he will always be my lover! 

Bruce — Pauli, when Carl’s play is produced, come 
to England. / shall be waiting . . . your friend, if you 
need me, and more, if you want me. 

Pau. (greatly touched, goes to him, and, very gently, 
lays her hand on his arm) — Why, Bruce, dear . 


There is not time to say more. Mizzi is in to be 
helped with her dress. There has been a summons from 
the office. Fritz probably is in trouble again, and Mizzi 
can always do most with him... . 

This trip is saved Mizzi, however. Fritz is already 
back from the office, and excited. He has lost his 
job! He starts at the sight of Bruce, but he bears no 
feeling of ill will. “It isn’t the English who are our 
enemy,” he says. And then he tells what has happened 
to him. 

“They never wanted us . . . the men who’d been 
away . . . but they gave us little jobs . . . and yes- 
terday I slipped up on a story.” It is not easy for 
Fritz to control himself, but Mizzi is nearby to help 
him. “And today . . . the boss sent for me. He’s 
made money . . . the boss . . . with all the exciting 
things to print . . . and he said: ‘Winckelman — 
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Winckelman,’ he said, ‘you fellows are no good!’ . . 
‘We were great,’ I said, ‘while there was fighting to be 
-done.” «.. . ..~ Yes,’ he answered, ‘but now the war’s 
over. You can’t live forever on being a hero. What I 
need is live men . . . and I can get ’em cheap! Boys 
whose fathers have got money!’ . . . ‘Where did they 
get it?’ says I. ‘Who cares?’ said he. ‘The important 
thing is they’ve got it!’ ‘To you,’ I said. . . . ‘To 
everybody! Sentiment’s fine, but business is business, 
and gold coin buys more than medals!’ ” 

They try to quiet Fritz, and Mizzi is just about to 
get him home, when Professor Arndt returns from his 
shopping tour — and following him is August Behrend. 

It is a proud day for Behrend and he has come to tell 
them. The government has given him a decoration — 
the highest honor — “for services . . . in the war!” 

The company is stunned. There seems nothing to say. 
Suddenly Fritz breaks into a shrill, sustained, maniacal 
laugh and before they can stop him is facing the startled 
Behrend. 

Now he has thrust his right hand into his pocket and 
is pointing it, covered, at Behrend. “I’m fired, and 
you're decorated!” he shouts. “Not much!” 


BEHREND — You’d . . . murder me? 

Fritz — Why not? You taught me the trade! Every 
day I killed men! Every night I kill them again! You 
got the profit, and I want to be paid! (Bruce has stolen 
up beside Fritz.) 

BEHREND —Grab him! (Bruce seizes his arm, and 
pulls out his hand . . . clutched upon a crust of bread.) 

Fritz (beginning to laugh) — Nothing but a crust! 
I’ve given you one moment of what we faced for years, 
and you've given me the laugh of my life! (Laughs.) 
“Watch and see.” I see. . . you and your decoration! 
(Laughs.) If I could tell the hungry women! 

Mizz1 — Come, Fritz! . 
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Fritz — The homeless people in the ruined villages! 

Mizzi (getting him nearer the door) —Come, my 
dear! 

Fritz — People who don’t know yet what it was all 
about! 

Mizz1 — Come! 

Fritrz—If I could tell the dead! (Shrieks with 
laughter.) 

Bruce — I'll go with you! 

Mizz1 — It’s all right. Come, Fritz! He’s been like 
this before! It'll wear off outdoors! (Fritz’s laughter 
begins to die out.) 

ProFessor — I'll go! 

Mizz1 (at the door) —It’s all right! Keep an eye on 
Kurt! Come, Fritz! We've got each other! Nothing 
else matters! (He begins to sob.) Come, my dear 
one! 


It takes a bit of Karlowitzer to soothe Behrend. And 
a handful of cakes. Life grows increasingly hard for 
him these days. And he isn’t at all sure it is all over 
yet. 

He sees Germany as a natural enemy, and France. 
“Our natural allies are England and America. . . . 
Unless England fights America.” Which is not un- 
likely to Behrend. “Race counts for nothing. The 
important thing is trade interests. And look at the 
advantage taken by the Americans. . . . A money- 
grubbing people who grow rich on our sufferings!” 

Even Bruce admits there is something in this, but 
Professor Arndt is still the hopeful pacifist, even though 
he denies that, as Behrend charges, he “prattles of non- 
resistance.” 

“I believe in fighting to the last ditch when you’re 
attacked,” insists the professor. “I believe in being pre- 
pared while there is any possibility of war! But I be- 
lieve in destroying that possibility!” 
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“Through Leagues and World Courts?” asks Beh- 
rend. 

“Through education! Peace is not in parchments, but 
in the heart and brain! We must refute the teachings of 
centuries . . . that rage and murder are brave and 
glorious! We must show that brag is as contemptible 
in nations as in men, and learn to be ashamed of a dis- 
honest fatherland as we are of a dishonest father!” 


BEHREND — There will always be war! (Pauli starts 
to speak) —And the men who fight will be our best 
and bravest! 

PROFESSOR — That’s what makes it so terrible! 

BEHREND — We must have great armies! 

PROFESSOR — The one and only thing accomplished 
by this struggle is that the nation shee the greatest 
army was beaten! 

BEHREND (again outraged) — The one and only . 

PROFESSOR — What else? Yesterday, the peace treaty! 
Five years ago yesterday a schoolboy shot our Archduke! 
Because of that the whole world has poured forth blood 
and treasure! 

BEHREND — We didn’t fight for the Archduke! 

PRoFESsOR — What did we fight for? 

BEHREND — For ideals! For culture! 

ProFessor — For culture! Ten million lives! Two 
hundred billion dollars! For that sum the world could 
have been cured and taught! What might not have 
been done for art, science, humanity? Instead, we have 
achieved ruin, riot, revolution, famine, anarchy, and 
hatred! A war for power has left exhaustion! A war 
for democracy has established ignorance and vulgarity! 
Dethroned kings, and set up a populace even less wise 
and more violent! A war to end war, and already we 
prepare to fight again! For what? In a single cen- 
tury England alone has fought eighty wars! No one 
remembers what they were about, and no one can say 
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what they have accomplished! (Pauli shows Behrend 
the Karlowitzer.) 

BeHREND — Just a drop! (He fills his glass.) 

ProFressor — Five years ago I asked you all the cause 
of the war. Do you know now? 

Bruce —I don’t! 

BEHREND (outraged a third time) — And you a sol- 
dier! You fought... 

Bruce — Four years, and I don’t know what for! 

Proressor — Shall I tell you? England would not 
see her supremacy threatened! That’s arrogance! 
(Bruce, puzzled more than resentful, starts to speak.) 
Every nation . . . except America . . . wanted trade 
and territory. That’s greed! Many of us had taken it. 
Robbery! We were tied up in secret engagements. In- 
trigue!_ We supported enormous armies . . . whose 
existence was an incitement . . . who wasted our sub- 
stance and lowered our productivity . . . officered by 
thousands with whom fighting was a life profession, and 
their only chance of advancement! 

PavLi (catching his spirit) — Selfish ambition! 

PROFESSOR — Other races prospered. Envy! And we 
were the greatest. Vanity! And, above all, ignorance 

. vast, universal ignorance . . . and atavistic bar- 


barism . . . and the tribe instinct . . . all so easily 
fanned into fury . . . suspicion . . . distrust . 
hatred . . . and the lust to kill! 

Bruce (appalled) — God! 

ProFEsson — Arrogance . . . Jealousy . . . Greed 
. . . Vanity. . . . Not such pretty phrases as “Ideals” 


and “Honor,” but the real reason for cheering and 
blood-thirsty crowds in London and Paris, and Berlin 
. . . for widowed women and starved children . . . for 
world-wide chaos, bankruptcy, and desolation! 
BEHREND (rising and still undefeated) — You think 
there should be no nations? 
PROFEssoR — I think there should be no aliens! 
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BEHREND — Even then, we should go on fighting one 
another! There would still be individual hatreds, class 
hatreds, religious hatreds, racial and industrial! It is 
the law of life! (From across the courtyard, through 
the open window, the sound of children’s voices, giving 
military commands. Pauli turns sharply.) 

ProFEssor — The law of the jungle! 


“There will always be war!” repeats Behrend, taking 
another glass of wine. And from the courtyard, as an 
echo to his prophecy come the commands of the chil- 
dren soldiers at play. “Fall in!” “Attention!” “Right 
dress!” 

Behrend is gone now, grandly leaving two million 
crowns behind him to be given to the Winckelmans. At 
the window Pauli is standing, looking out at the chil- 
dren at play. And Bruce is beside her, 


Bruce (solicitous) — What is it? 

Pautt — The children playing soldier. 

Bruce — Can you see them across the courtyard? 

Pauti —I can see beyond that. 

Bruce — How do you mean? 

Pautt — With Carl’s Pauli . . . into a new day. 

Bruce — A new day! World-wide chaos, and the next 
generation drilling! 

PauLtt — Yes, the next generation, and perhaps the 
next. But, oh, Bruce, my dear, time isn’t measured by 
our little lives. All this can’t have been for nothing. 
There’s a new spirit in the world; a new rebellion. Ten 
million dead, and for every man a wife or mother, cry- 
ing, “No more war!” Millions more who saw and suf- 
fered, crying, “No more war!” And from those millions, 
millions yet to come, always wiser and kinder, until the 
whole world sees, and understands, and cries: “No more 
hate! No more prejudice! No more war! (From 
across the hall, we hear the roll of drums. It is in 
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defiance of those drums, perhaps, that the professor, 
who has reéntered and quietly closed the door behind 
him, paraphrases Behrend’s order to the Deity.) 
PRoFEssoR — God give us Tolerance! 
Bruce — God give us Love! 
PauLt (in a ringing voice) —God give us Peace! 
(The drums swell, but Pauli . . . exalted, prophetic 
. . only lifts her head higher . . . looking past tomor- 
row into a new day.) 


The curtain falls. 


THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By FreprerickK LONSDALE 


THERE was quite a rush of English plays early in 
the season. Mr. Arlen’s “The Green Hat,” and “These 
Charming People,” Mr. Coward’s “The Vortex,” Mr. 
Van Druten’s “Young Woodley” — all these had regis- 
tered rather pronounced successes before Frederick Lons- 
dale’s “The Last of Mrs. Cheyney” was presented in 
November at the Fulton Theatre. But none of them 
remained longer, nor proved more consistently popular, 
than this happy mixture of society comedy and politely 
thrilling melodrama. Mr. Lonsdale may be recalled as 
the author of “Spring Cleaning,” which achieved a run 
of consequence two seasons back. 

The presence of Ina Claire in the cast had something 
to do with the immediate success of “Mrs. Cheyney.” 
None in her class has bettered the record of advance- 
ment scored by this gracious comedienne during the last 
ten years. But even the most popular actresses need 
solid plays back of them. 

The Mrs. Cheyney of the title is introduced as the 
hostess at a charity concert held in the garden of her 
home at Goring, England. The scene is the drawing 
room abutting the garden, and the play’s early episodes 
are skillfully employed by the author to make you 
acquainted with his heroine’s guests, her household, her 
social activities and something of her reported ante- 
cedents. 

Thus you first meet the butler, Charles, and the page 
boy, the cockney George. Charles is quite a distin- 
guished and observant butler, possessed of advantages in 
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the way of education and the broadening experiences of 
travel little known to the average of his class. 

George, on the other hand, is enjoying the advantages 
of the higher social contacts for the first time and has 
been greatly impressed thereby. “I never believed I 
would see a garden so full of swells as I have today,” 
says he. “I’ve called everybody ‘my lord’ and I ain’t 
been contradicted once!” 

“The English middle classes are much too well bred 
to argue,” explains Charles. 

The guests, it is learned from Charles’ effort to en- 
lighten George, may properly be classified as “the 
social goods.” Among them there are Lady Mary Sind- 
lay, charming and modest, who “one might describe as 
a lady”; and “Lady Joan Houghton, twenty-three, cour- 
ageous and beautiful, a woman who calls a spade a 
bloody spade and means it.” And the young Mrs. 
Wynton who “married one of the most stupid of God’s 
creatures,” yet managed to remain faithful to him. “She 
is either a very good woman, George, or very nervous!” 
says Charles. 


GrorcE — I like the old party they call Maria! 

Cuar_es — In her way, George, she’s darling! Her 
business in life has been to find people; she has a habit 
of finding them on Tuesday and serving them up on a 
gold salver on Wednesday, but should they fail her by 
being unamusing, it is she who closes the drain on 
them as they go down it on Thursday. It was she who 
found your mistress! 

GrorcE — The old one with the painted face and the 
pearls — I don’t think much of ’er! 

CraRLES — She is Mrs. Ebley. It is said of her that 
seated in her chair one day looking into her glass, she 
spied a double chin. At that moment her last of many 
lovers called to pay his respects! Looking into that 
glass and without flinching she said, “I am not at home!” 
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Georce — Good for ’er. 

CuarLes — With the knowledge that given suitable 
conditions even a bishop’s eyesight can be affected, she 
kept her pearls, but became respectable! Her house 
today is the most exclusive of all our English homes! 

GreorcE —I must say I like ’em when they can get 
away with it! They all didn’t make ’alf a fuss of that 
tall bloke when he came in! 

CuHarLes — He was my Lord Elton —a rich, eligible 
bachelor, an intimate friend of royalty — and a man of 
considerable importance. Dukes open their doors per- 
sonally when he calls upon them — the aspirants to the 
higher life leave theirs open in the hope that it might 
rain and he might be driven in for shelter! 

GrorcE — He sounds great! 

CuarLes — To have got him here today is a triumph 
—he so seldom goes anywhere! 

GreorcE — What do you think brought him here? 

CHaRLEs — You’ve heard the singing at this charity 
concert, so the intelligent assumption is he finds your 
mistress a very attractive young lady! 

GEorRGE — She’s a knock-out. The feller who couldn’t 
do the card trick —TI like him—he made me laugh. 
Who was he? 

CuarRLes— He? He’s quite of another kind! He’s 
my Lord Dilling. Young, rich, attractive, clever. Had 
he been born a poor man, he might have died a great 
one! But he has allowed life to spoil him! He has a 
reputation with women that is extremely bad, conse- 
quently as hope is a quality possessed by all women, 
women ask him everywhere. I would describe him as a 
man who has kept more husbands at home than any other 
man of modern times. 


Though the guests are well known to Charles, he is a 
good deal of a mystery to them. Lady Joan, for 
instance, finds it diflicult to believe that he always has 
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been a butler, though he politely assures her that he 
never remembers allowing himself the privilege of for- 
getting it, and she is quite frank in admitting to Lady 
Mary that every time she sees Charles she realizes how 
dreadfully her family is in need of a drop of new 
blood! 

Charles, however, having dutifully removed himself 
and George from the scene, ceases to remain the sub- 
ject of comment. There are other interesting topics 
suggested to their ladyships by the success of Mrs. 
Cheyney’s party. There is, for instance, the faithful 
attendance of the exclusive Lord Elton upon their host- 
ess. And also that of Lord Arthur Dilling. Of the 
two, Mrs. Cheyney appears to favor Lord Elton, and 
the experience of being thus put aside is sufficiently 
novel, apparently, to interest Lord Dilling greatly. 

As the guests drift into the drawing room during an 
intermission in the concert program there is considerable 
additional speculation as to who’s who and with what 
excuse. Mrs. Cheyney naturally does not escape. Obvi- 
ously she is rich as well as attractive. She is, Lady 
Mary reports, “the widow of a rich Australian. Mean- 
ing to stay in England only a little, she liked us all so 
much she has decided to settle amongst us!” 

As for Lord Elton’s infatuation it is not likely to come 
to much, although Lord Dilling admits that “with the 
consent of his solicitor and the royal family he (Elton) 
may in time propose to her.” 

As for himself, Lord Arthur is free to confess that he 
has already made all reasonable advances and been 
properly and rather promptly rejected. He is not en- 
tirely discouraged, and yet he wonders if it ever would 
be wise for him to marry. “By marrying I could only 
make one woman happy,” he admits banteringly to 
Elton. “By remaining single I can make so many.” 

Mrs. Cheyney, having finished serving tea to the crowd 
in the garden joins her friends in the drawing room. 
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“THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY” 


Mrs. Cheyney: “Speaking as one fallen woman to another, there 
never have been any letters; but if there had been my charge 
would have depended entirely on the position and the manners 
of the people mentioned in it.” 


(Nancy Ryan, Roland Young, Winifred Harris, Mabel Buckley, 
Felix Aylmer, Ina Claire and Helen Haye) 
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She is a young woman, probably in her early twenties, 
possessed of physical beauty, as well as the poise and the 
perfect taste necessary to display it to the best advan- 
tage. She is accompanied by her good friend and social 
patron, Mrs. Ebley, the envied of her set for her owner- 
ship of a most magnificent and costly collection of 
jewels, as well as for her charms as a hostess. 

In addition to the congratulations of the moment, 
Mrs. Cheyney finds herself besieged with invitations for 
those social affairs that are to follow — including Mrs. 
Ebley’s week-end party the following fortnight, and Lady 
Frinton’s dinner the coming Tuesday, at both of which 
Lord Dilling assures her he will make it a point to be 
present. 

Lord Elton is not far behind his rival, however. As 
the guests return to the garden for the conclusion of the 
concert he manages to remain behind long enough to 
assure Mrs. Cheyney of his high regard and to warn her 
that his mother is writing to suggest that she come to 
them for a visit. 

“I’m afraid it will be a little dull,” he admits, “but 
we would both be very grateful if you would come.” 

“It’s most kind of your mother, and I shall write and 
tell her so, and how glad I will be to come.” 

From the garden Charles enters ceremoniously. “Lord 
Dilling has asked me, my lord,” he reports to Lord 
Elton, “to tell you the audience are eagerly awaiting 
your speech, and also, my lord, he is the most eager of 
them allyr as. © 4 

It is during the concluding ceremonies in the gar- 
den that Lord Dilling, returning to the drawing room, 
encounters Charles and for the second time that day is 
impressed with the fact that he has met him before. 

Charles, however, has no such recollection, and is 
rather positive in his statement to that effect. He is 
Mrs. Cheyney’s butler, having been engaged for that 
position six months before in London. Which is the 
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extent of his knowledge concerning either his employer 
or any of her guests. 

Dilling accepts the rebuke with good grace, even ad- 
mitting to Mrs. Cheyney, when she finds him still wait- 
ing for his car after the other guests have left, that he 
likes Charles for his insolence. “I have often been told 
to go to hell,” Lord Dilling admits, “but never as 
pleasantly as he told me to a moment ago.” 

Nor is he much more successful with Mrs. Cheyney. 
He would like to know, for one thing, why, when he had 
called her at the Ritz in London, she had five times 
been reported as being out, when he knew she was in. 

She was, she admits, but she did not care to be alone 
with him — even on the telephone. “It’s my only way 
of paying tribute to your reputation,” says she. 

Dilling is not particularly happy over her frankness 
in putting him in what she considers his proper place, 
and presently lets her know it. 


ARTHUR — Tell me, did you learn the art of rebuking 
people so charmingly from your butler, or did he learn 
it from you? 

Mrs. C— Neither! I expect Charles feels the same 
s ECU sss there are to be insults, let us get them in 

rst! 

ARTHUR —I wonder if you would tell me what you 
mean by that? 

Mrs. C —I want to very much. During the short time 
you have known me, Arthur dear, you have made me 
practically every proposal that a man can make a woman 
with the exception of one — marriage! 

ARTHUR —I am not aware that I have ever made a 
suggestion to you that could not be spoken from any 
pulpit in any church! 

Mrs. C— True! But if the suggestions that are 
offered from the pulpits were as delicately phrased as 
the suggestions you have offered me, there would be a 
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great deal more religion in the world than there is! 

ARTHUR — This is all pure imagination on your part! 

Mrs. C — How disappointing! 

ArTHUR — What do you mean? 

Mrs. C. —I mean, I hate you to use the stock remark 
of all men when they fail with a woman! 

ARTHUR — You're quite wrong, but I see your point, 
because I suppose if a woman comes from Australia to 
England with the deliberate intention of marrying a— 

Mrs. C — Arthur dear, ring the bell, will you? 

ARTHUR — What for? 

Mrs, C — Charles knows where your hat is! 

ARTHUR — I didn’t intend to be rude, I — 

Mrs. C — You weren’t rude, I assure you; you were 
only just a little feminine! 

ArTHUR (embarrassed) — Really! Well, 1 —(Picks 
up glass, drinks.) 

Mrs. C — You don’t drink alcohol with your meals, 
do you? 

ArtTHUR—I do. Why do you ask? 

Mrs. C — Because you drink so much between them! 

ARTHUR (angrily) —Do I? (She laughs.) May I 
ask what there is to laugh at? 

Mrs. C — Because I’m enjoying myself so much! It’s 
so amusing to have put you once in the position of 
embarrassment that you must have so often succeeded 
with women by putting them in! 

ARTHUR — If I may say so, you appear to have rather 
a low opinion of me! 

Mrs C—It would be more civil of me to put it 
another way —I haven’t a very high one of you! 

ARTHUR — Really? 

Mrs. C — Have you of yourself? 

ARTHUR — Not at the moment! 

Mrs. C — Then there’s hope. 

With an advantage gained Mrs. Cheyney continues 
her frank and wholesome advice to Lord Dilling. He 
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should, among other things, stop living on the glory of 
his ancestors and make himself worthy of something 
better than the only epitaph he so far has earned: “He 
was a good fellow; metaphorically he lived on the 
dole; his only success was women!” 

His resentment is evident, but politely restrained. 
He admits that it had been his intention when he lin- 
gered behind the others to confess to her again that she 
is the most attractive woman he ever knew. If that went 
well, to propose a little dinner in his flat. 

“ And if that went well?” she queries. 

“Then I am experienced enough not to have said 
another word till after the dessert.” 

“Oh! That’s divine,” she laughs. “And now?” 

“T realize I had no right to. I was wrong. I beg 
your pardon. And in future I should never dream of 
asking you to dine with me without the Bishop of 
London!” 

“You’re a darling!” 

Arthur Dilling’s state of mind as he retires is rather 
mixed. He is not sure that he has forgiven her, or that 
he is angry with her. He is not altogether pleased with 
himself — but he knows he is going to make it a point 
to see her again at Mrs. Wynton’s luncheon next day. 

With the departure of Lord Dilling, the last guest, the 
situation in Mrs. Cheyney’s house is suddenly and com- 
pletely changed. There is an immediate let-down in 
Mrs. Cheyney’s manner as she lights herself a cigarette, 
pours herself a whisky and soda and is lost, for the 
moment, in reveries that bring a slight smile to her face. 

She is at the piano idly strumming the keys when 
William, a footman, enters, smoking a cigarette and 
wearing a house coat over his uniform. He is followed 
by George, the page boy, and presently by Charles, wear- 
ne 2 velvet coat and smoking a cigar, and by Jim, the 
chef. 

It is quite evident that they are all perfectly at home. 
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For a moment they enjoy Mrs. Cheyney’s improvising. 
Only Jim is restless, He would prefer the new tune, “I 
want to be ’appy!” 


Mrs C (she looks at them all, starts to play something 
else) — What a pretty lot of little pets you look, don’t 
you? 

CuHarves — Thank you, darling! 

Mrs. C — Well, I’ve got the invitation! 

CHARLES — When? 

Mrs C—I am asked to stay with Mrs. Ebley as an 
honored guest on Friday week! 

Jim — Great! 

CuHarLes — Wonderful! The pearls she was wearing 
this afternoon struck me as being worth, say as a ven- 
ture, twenty thousand! 

Jim — Here! I hope she has got better ones than that 
at home! 

CHARLES — Much! 

Wixtuiam — Then if we bring this off, there isn’t any 
reason why we shouldn’t retire, should we be so inclined! 

CuarLes — None! It will put us in the happy posi- 
tion of only doing the things, and those, we want to! 

Jim — Charlie, this was a great idea of yours! 

CuHar_eEs — Not too bad, if I may say so, old friend! 

Witiiam — Wonderful! You’re a master, Charles! 

CuHarLes — Thank you, old friend! 

Jim — It’s great, that’s what it is! 

Mrs C—I should have added, I haven’t definitely 
accepted the invitation. (They look at each other.) 

CHarLes — Why not? 

Jim — You ain’t thinking of refusing it, are you? 

Mrs C—I am! (There is a pause. They all look 
alarmed.) 

CuHaRLES — Jane, my dear, I 

Mrs. C —I have changed it to Fay! 

CHarLEs—Fay? Delightful! I prefer it! May I 
ask why you are in doubt? 
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Mrs. C—Certainly! I happen to like all these 
people very much; and in consequence at the moment 
I am finding it rather distasteful to take Mrs. Ebley’s 
pearls from her! 

WituaMm (roughly) — Oh, chuck all that! 

Mrs. C — Very little of that, William dear, will de- 
cide me definitely not to do it! 

CHARLEs — Quite! I see Jane’s—Fay’s point per- 
fectly! 

Mrs. C — The idea of persuading perfectly charming 
people into inviting you to their house for the purpose 
of robbing them isn’t pleasing me at all! 

Jim— Here! You have had none of these scruples 
before! 

Mrs. C—No! But during my professional career | 
have never before come in contact with the people I have 
had to carry on my profession with, as it were! 

CHarLes — No! 

Jim — And you ain’t going to do it? 

Mrs. C — I am in grave doubt, Jim darling! 

Jim (to Charles) — Here, can’t you do anything? 

CuHartes— 1? What can I do? 

Jim — Can’t you tell her to stop behaving like a fool? 

CHARLES —I can’t, because I know so well how she 
feels! I remember on one occasion practically having 
got a pocketbook containing a large sum of money from 
the pocket of a client, when I heard him say something 
rather kind and attractive to the person he was with — 
it was very wrong of me, but do you know, I was so 
touched, I put it back! 

Witi1aM — Oh, for God’s sake, let us sing hymn 225 
and have done with it! 


Mrs. Cheyney may not have “fallen for the swells,” as 
Jim describes it, but she has, she admits, found them 
charming and she likes them. She has no intention of 
becoming Lady Elton, however, and she has made up her 
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mind also to refuse Lord Dilling, even though she admits 
that she likes him terribly. 

It is the suave and convincing Charles who finally 
clears Mrs. Cheyney’s mind of disquieting thoughts. 
Mrs. Ebley’s pearls, he points out, “were taken by that 
lady, without a scruple, from the wives of the men who 
gave them to her.” And if she (Mrs. C) were to take 
them from Mrs. Ebley she would be in a position to say 
farewell to her present profession. 

And there is little excuse in her turning suddenly sen- 
timental. What would happen if doctors suddenly took 
to refusing to operate upon the wealthy for appendicitis 
merely because their appendixes were not all infected? 
What if all lawyers decided to refuse the fat retainers 
of those whose cases they knew to be hopeless? How 
many honorable men would there be left in either pro- 
fession? 

“I feel for you,” continues Charles, “because I am on 
the side of all repentant people, but I have a leaning 
towards the wise ones who make certain their repentance 
is going to be spent in comfort. I would quote Mrs. 
Ebley as an instance!” 


Mrs. C — That’s true! 

Witi1am — “I don’t want to do it!” I have never 
heard of such damned nonsense in my life! 

CuarLes — Not at all. I am full of sympathy for 
her! (Mrs. C goes to piano, plays softly.) 

Mrs. C — And after all, if she had been sentimental, 
she would never have taken the pearls herself, would 
she? 

_ CHARLES — She certainly would not! 

Mrs. C — That’s true. Jim, old dear, what was the 
name of that tune you wanted me to play? 

Jim — “I want to be ’appy.” 

Mrs, C (starts to play it) —So do I! 


As the curtain falls they all sing the tune with her. 
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ACT II 


Ten days later, at Mrs. Ebley’s house party, the guests 
are trying to amuse themselves agreeably the last night 
of their visit. 

Outside the night is divine, according to Lady Joan 
Houghton, who can think of nothing more gorgeous than 
to be out in Mrs. Ebley’s exquisite garden listening to 
a man tell her that she is the most beautiful thing he 
had ever seen. And she is not particular as to what 
man should undertake the assignment. 

The fact that Mrs. Cheyney and Lord Elton have been 
in the garden for at least a half hour has inspired Lady 
Joan’s thought, and she, with the others gathered in the 
living room, is something more than mildly curious as 
to the probable outcome of that stroll. 

It is Lady Joan’s conviction that they will return 
engaged. “No two people ever stayed alone in a beauti- 
ful garden on a beautiful night like this without some- 
thing happening, and, as it is Elton, I say it is marriage.” 

But Arthur Dilling disagrees. “Unless he has very 
much altered, I suggest he is describing to her in detail 
the history of England.” 

“If he is,” counters Joan, “I hope she tells him she is 
not that sort of woman and smacks his face!” 

It is also Lady Joan’s conviction that Arthur is him- 
self in love with Mrs. Cheyney, which he is quite willing 
to admit. He at least has all the symptoms. He sud- 
denly has developed a liking for little children. He has 
as suddenly discovered that people eat too much. He 
finds that sleep is not at all essential and he never before 
has been seriously obsessed by any woman. 

He also is as free in his confession that Mrs. Chey- 
ney will not have anything to do with him, and she 
quite evidently prefers to him a man he has always 
been pleased to consider a prize ass. 


When Mrs. Cheyney and Lord Elton do return from 
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the garden there is nothing in their manner to indicate 
that the suspicions of the guests are to be shortly con- 
firmed, Mrs. Cheyney is suffering a beastly headache 
and his lordship has been trying to induce her to take 
aspirin. This she insists she had rather not do, but if 
her headache grows worse she will come to Mrs. Ebley’s 
room for it. 

A bridge game is organized that takes all but Mrs. 
Cheyney and Lord Dilling to the card room. If they 
will leave the door open, Mrs. Cheyney suggests, she 
will play for them. She always finds the piano soothing 
to her nerves. 

It is not an uninterrupted recital. Lord Dilling is 
too eager to know the worst—or the best — of her 
garden walk with Lord Elton. Did she accept him? 
Did she refuse him? Did she ask for time to think it 
over? 


Mrs. C (lawghs) — Tell me why you are so interested 
in my marrying Lord Elton? 

ARTHUR — Obvious! I am in love with you myself! 
Mrs. C — From any one else that would suggest a pro- 
posal of marriage. 

ARTHUR — If you like! 

Mrs. C — Don’t look like that, Arthur, otherwise I'll 
believe you! 

ARTHUR — You can! 

Mrs. C — You seriously mean to tell me you want to 
marry me? 

ARTHUR — I wouldn’t say that! 

Mrs. C — Ho! 

ARTHUR — Don’t misunderstand! To me, the idea of 
marriage has always been the death and burial of all 
romance in one’s life! And God knows I have done all 
I can to persuade you that that is so, but you don’t 
agree! Very well, as I like you so much — 

Mrs, C (correcting) — As I attract you so much! 
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ArTHUR — If you like! Rather than lose you, T am 
prepared to be at any church you’d like to name at eleven 
o’clock tomorrow morning! 

Mrs. C —I must attract you very much, Arthur! 

ArtHuuR — More than I care to acknowledge, even to 
myself. For the first time I don’t understand myself; 
I’m unhappy when I’m not with you, I’m unhappy when 
I am! I can see nothing but you when you are present, 
and nothing but you when you are not; your voice is the 
only one I ever hear; in fact, let us face it, I’ve got it 
worse than any of God’s creatures have ever had it 
before! 

Mrs. C — There are three reasons why I should like 
to marry you, Arthur! 

ARTHUR — Being? 

Mrs. C — One, I like you terribly! 

ARTHUR — Are the other two important? 

Mrs. C — Two: it would be such fun to go to tea with 
all the women you haven’t married! 

ARTHUR — And the third? 

Mrs. C—I should be some sort of widow again 
within a year! 

ARTHUR — It’s a risk, I agree, but I think it is worth 
it! (Mrs. Cheyney shakes her head.) You don’t agree. 
Why? 

Mrs C —I know too much about you, and you know 
too little about me! 

ARTHUR — Is there anything more to know about you 
than I do? 

Mrs. C — Three volumes closely printed! 

ARTHUR (looks at her) —Id give a great deal to 
unorerene what there is I don’t understand about you, 

ay. 

Mrs. C — You might be amused! 

ARTHUR — Should 1? 

Mrs. C —I hope so! 

ArTHUR— TI see! I take it my first and only offer of 
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marriage is rejected? (She nods her head.) Have you 
been laughing at me by any chance? 

Mrs. C — What makes you think so? 

ArtHuUR—I don’t know, you look so strange! By 
God, I should be angry if you were! Are you laughing 
at me? 

Mrs. C — The reverse! It’s the first time in my life I 
remember not laughing at myself. 

ARTHUR — What do you mean by that? 

Mrs. C — Just that. 

ARTHUR — You’re an odd creature! 

Mrs. C —I wish I weren’t! 


There must be some reason why she will not marry 
him, Lord Dilling insists. But Mrs. Cheyney declares 
she can think of none, unless it be that she likes being 
single. Still he is not satisfied. Then, he boldly de- 
mands, will she tell him one other thing: Is she all the 
things that a man demands from a woman he is going 
to marry? “I’m every one of the things you mean,” 
she answers, quite frankly. And with that he must be 
satisfied. 

Bedtime having arrived the party breaks up. Lord 
Dilling lingers over his highball and is there when a 
servant announces that Mrs. Cheyney’s butler, Charles, 
has arrived with a cablegram that has come for Mrs. 
Cheyney and he feels that it may be important that she 
should get it. He has inclosed it in a parcel that he has 
brought for his mistress which he leaves to be delivered. 

The parcel interests Lord Dilling. For reasons known 
to himself the lurking suspicion that he has met Charles 
somewhere before has become crystallized in Lord 
Dilling’s mind. So much so that he is now particularly 
interested in the parcel Charles has left for Mrs. Chey- 
ney. Later, when Mrs. Ebley tells him that Mrs. Chey- 
ney’s introduction to Lady Maria Frinton occurred at 
Cannes, and that from that introduction has followed her 
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introduction to Lady Frinton’s set, his curiosity is con- 
siderably heightened. 

Following the thought that has taken hold of him Lord 
Dilling, by casual inquiry, learns that Mrs. Ebley is 
rather careless with the beautiful string of pearls she 
has been wearing all evening. Far from taking any un- 
usual precautions, in safeguarding them she frequently 
leaves them alongside her bed. 

Speaking of beds reminds Lord Dilling that he has 
slept wretchedly in the room his hostess has assigned 
him, and though he is reluctant to suggest it, he is finally 
induced to change rooms for the night with Mrs. Ebley. 
She frequently sleeps in the room given him in the win- 
ter, and would rest quite as well there as in her own 
room. He must, she insists, change with her. 


ARTHUR — Very well, as you are so nice about it I’m 
going to accept. But you might be an angel and do one 
other thing for me, will you? 

Mrs. E — Of course! 

ARTHUR —If you see any of the others as you are 
going to bed you might say nothing about it; they 
aera understand and think me selfish and rather a 

ool! 

Mrs. E— Of course I won’t. Ill go and see to it at 
once, and I’m furious with you for not telling me before! 

ARTHUR (takes her hand, kisses it) —-The difference 
between you and me is, you’re an angel and I’m a selfish 
swine! 

Mrs. E— Don’t be ridiculous! (She exits.) (He 
picks up the parcel, looks at it, holds the string, hesi- 
tates; takes the string off it—there is nothing in the 
parcel.) (Willie Wynton enters.) 

WILLIE— Good! Glad you are here! (Goes to 
table.) Can I pour you out a whiskey and soda? 

ARTHUR — You can! A large one! 

Wiuiz — Been a devilish amusing week-end, Arthur! 
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ArtTuuR — Devilish! 

WILLIE — I’ve enjoyed it! (Gives him drink.) Great 
fun! Sorry it’s over! What a darling that little Chey- 
ney woman is! 

ARTHUR — You like her? 

WILLIE — Enormously! She has all the qualities men 
like in a woman! 

ARTHUR — Quite! I often wonder what a feller does 
when by accident he finds out that a woman he admires 
hasn’t any of the qualities he thought she had! 

Wii —I don’t know. I suppose he’d be a little 
disappointed, wouldn’t he? 

ARTHUR — Are you asking me? 

WILLIE — Yes! 

ARTHUR — Speaking for myself, I should be bloody 
angry! 


The curtain is lowered for the change of scene. When 
it rises Lord Dilling is sitting on the edge of the bed 
in Mrs. Ebley’s room, holding in his hand a rope of 
pearls. The room is in semi-darkness. 

There is a slight noise outside the door. Lord Dilling 
quickly turns out the night light. Softly the door is 
heard to open and close. The flash of a small electric 
lamp reveals Mrs. Cheyney. Quietly she turns toward 
the bed. At the same moment Lord Dilling turns up 
the bed-light and faces her. 

“Do you know, I had a feeling that you would come,” 
he says, locking the door and putting the key in his 
pocket. 

For a moment she tries to dissemble. She has come 
for the aspirin Mrs. Ebley had kindly offered to give 
her. But she soon abandons the pose and demands that 
he open the door. 

That he has no intention of doing. There is a penalty 
attached to her coming. If, however, she is eager to 
arouse the house and let every one know who she really 
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is, there is a night bell right near her that she can ring. 
For the moment she decides to accept the situation and 
sits down. Graciously he offers her the cigarettes. 


Mrs. C (blows cigarette smoke to the ceiling) — How 
did you find out, Arthur? 

ArtHUR—lI recognized your— what is Charles to 
you, by the way? 

Mrs. C — My butler! 

ARTHUR — I meant in his spare time! 

Mrs. C—My butler! (Pause.) How did you rec- 
ognize him? 

ARTHUR — I saved him from gaol once before! 

Mrs. C — You couldn’t see your way to making a 
habit of it? 

ARTHUR — I have always had a horror of doing the 
same thing twice. 

Mrs. C —I sympathise! 

ARTHUR — By the way, where is Charles at the mo- 
ment? 

Mrs. C (points) — Underneath that window with a 
very bad headache, waiting for the aspirin! 

ARTHUR (laughs) — Are you married to him? 

Mrs. C—I am nothing to him, except that we are 
in business together! What terribly nice cigarettes! 

ARTHUR — I'll send you some! 

Mrs. C—That’s sweet of you! I'll give you my 
address tomorrow — when I know it. 

ARTHUR — Why? Are you thinking of changing your 
present one? 

Mrs. C —I have an idea that you may make it diffi- 
cult for me to keep it! 

ArRTHUR—I? Certainly not! 

Mrs. C (looks at him) — But I’m right in saying that 
I can’t keep it at the same price? 

ARTHUR — It’s obvious that one always expects to 
pay a little more for a thing one wants enough! 
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Mrs. C— Quite! But I don’t think I want it enough 
to pay your price! 

ARTHUR — But I have never mentioned it! 

Mrs. C — Haven’t you? 

ARTHUR — I confess I have been wanting to spend an 
evening with you like this ever since I knew you! I even 
offered you marriage. 

Mrs. C — But I refused! 

ARTHUR — You did! But surely the assumption is 
you have changed your mind? 

Mrs. C — How clever of you! So if I understand 
you rightly, if I agree to stay, you say nothing? 

ArTHUR — Nothing! 

Mrs. C — And if I don’t? 

ArTHUR—I shall still say nothing, but you will be 
found here in the morning! 

Mrs. C (looks at him, laughs) —That’s an original 
way of punishing a crook! And only another crook 
could have thought of it! 

ARTHUR — Yes? It amuses you? 

Mrs. C-—Immensely, but of course I know it 
shouldn’t! In fact, I realize if I were really a nice woman 
I should hate you, but I don’t, I feel rather flattered! 
There’s something rather attractive in being locked in a 
room with a man even if it’s against your will! 

ARTHUR — I hate you to say that! Because the only 
reason I have locked the door is to prevent any one 
coming into it, thereby saving you from explaining why 
you ever came into it! 

Mrs. C (satirically) — Quite! As crooks go, do you 
know the SNS es between Charles and you? 

ARTHUR — No? 

Mrs. C — Well, Charles robs with a charm of man- 
ner, and you rob with violence! 

ARTHUR — That’s not fair. I feel I am behaving most 
generously! 
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Mrs. C — Would you mind my sending a message to 
Charles? 

ArtHur — How do you propose to do that? 

Mrs. C—The lights have told him Mrs. Ebley is 
awake. All that he is waiting to know is if I’m all 
right, or if I am discovered. The manner in which I 
pull those curtains is the signal. 

ArtTHUR — Which of the messages do you propose to 
send him? 

Mrs. C —I’m going to send him a message that I’m 
quite all right! (She goes to the curtains, pulls them 
slightly.) There! Now the poor darling can go home 
quite happy! Open the bottle, Arthur dear! Let us all 


be happy! 
ARTHUR — A good idea! 


Lord Dilling continues the urbane but unbending 
cynic. He is inclined to marvel at her audacity in try- 
ing to convince him that she is not all the things he 
evidently thinks her. She sips the champagne he has 
given her and suddenly, in a flash of anger, dashes 
what remains in the glass in his face. He is angry, but 
controls himself. 

“And what does that mean?” he inquires. 

“That means if you don’t believe that I have never 
done this before, you will at all events believe I am not 
going to do it now!” 

“Just as you like.” 

Again she demands that he open the door, and again 
he refuses. She runs to the night bell. If he persists 
in his refusal, she tells him, she will arouse the house. 
He persists. 

“You’re much too sensible to take the risk of being the 
guest of King George for probably five years rather than 
mine for one night!” 

“You're wrong. Five years with King George wouldn’t 
be nearly as long as one night with you! Give me that 
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key! (He laughs.) Very well, then. I am over- 
whelmed with loyalty. God save the King!” 
_ She pushes the bell, which is heard ringing loudly 
through the house. Followed by the scurrying footsteps 
of the aroused guests. Soon they are all in the room 
and properly horrified by their discovery. Calmly, Mrs. 
Cheyney offers to permit Lord Dilling to tell the truth 
about her. He refuses and she starts to tell them her- 
self. Lord Dilling interrupts her. 

“Tl tell you,” he says, gently pushing Mrs. Cheyney 
aside. “I-—TI persuaded Mrs. Cheyney to come into 
this room by false pretences— in the presence of you 
all I humbly tell her that I have behaved like a cad and 


I’m sorry!” 


Ex_ton—Cad! You're the lowest thing I have ever 
known! 

Witte — My God! 

Mrs. C —I don’t know what to say to you, Arthur! 

Mary — Arthur, how could you? 

Joan —I had no idea you could do a foul thing like 
that! 

Mrs. E— So, pretending you couldn’t sleep, and ac- 
cepting my offer to change rooms was merely a trick to 
get this girl into it! 

ARTHUR — Yes! 

Mrs. E— How could you? 

Exton —I for one will, and I hope every decent per- 
son in the world will cut you! 

Mrs. C— Everybody should, except the Insurance 
Company — they should love him! 

ARTHUR — Be quiet! 

Mrs. C — Mind your own business! 

Mrs. E— What do you mean, Fay? (Mrs. Cheyney 
puts her hand in his dressing gown pocket, takes out 
pearls, gives them to Mrs. Ebley.) 

Mrs. E — What is the meaning of this? 
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Mrs. C — Only this. I like them as much as you do! 
(Pause. They all look at her.) 

ARTHUR — You damn fool! 

ELtton — My God! You mean you— (She looks at 
him.) 

Joan—Fay? (There is a pause.) (Elton walks 
to her, looks at her, tries to say something.) 

Mrs. E — Please go, Mary! Joan! (Mary turns and 
walks out. Willie follows her.) (Joan walks down, 
looks at her, exits.) \ don’t know what to say to you! 
I’m angry — disappointed — I — I — I — prefer to deal 
with you in the morning. Please go! (Mrs. Cheyney 
hesitates, is trying to say something, walks slowly out.) 
This is too horrible! I simply can’t believe it! 

ELToN — There is no mistake? (Arthur shakes his 
head.) 

Mrs. E — It’s too awful, too terrible, too horrible! 

ARTHUR (takes her arm) — Let me advise you to go 
back to your room. It is so much wiser to discuss all 
this in the morning! Please! I’m sure I’m right! 

Mrs. E— Yes, I suppose so. Good night to you, or 
good morning or whatever it is! (Arthur takes her to 
the door.) (She exits.) 

ARTHUR (walks back to Elton) —Sorry I can’t offer 
you a drink, Elton. Oh yes, I can! Have a drop of our 
fiancée’s! (Gives Elton glass.) 


The curtain falls. 
ACT III 


As Mrs. Ebley’s house guests come down to breakfast 
next morning they are nerve-worn and plainly distressed 
in mind. None of them has slept much and all are 
greatly disturbed as to just what future action they 
are to take with Mrs. Cheyney and her butler-accomplice, 
the incomparable Charles. 

As the one most vitally concerned, Lord Elton is 
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plainly the most distressed of all. To think, as Lady 
Maria reminds him, that the one woman of all women 
in the world he has chosen to be his wife should be a 
crook is terrible. 

“What fools we are all going to look,” observes Mrs. 
Ebley. “Not only have I asked her here, but with pride 
I have introduced her to every one I know!” 

With Charles they do not anticipate any trouble. He 
expects no sympathy, as he has told them when he 
came over early to give himself up. And their obvious 
duty is to send Mrs. Cheyney to jail with him. But — 
it might be better for all concerned if they were to offer 
Mrs. Cheyney the alternative of returning to Australia 
with alacrity. That way they would be rid of her for- 
ever. 

Lord Elton agrees that sending Mrs. Cheyney to jail 
is out of the question. The resulting scandal would be 
most distasteful to one of his position. Think of the 
public offices he holds! Think of what it would mean 
to a man who has consistently contributed letters to The 
Times on all forms of social reform, not to mention sub- 
jects of religion! He simply would have to give up 
writing to The Times on any subject whatever! 

Nor can he get out of it by pitting his word against 
that of Mrs. Cheyney and denying everything. Unfortu- 
nately there are other complications. It happens that 
when he proposed marriage to Mrs. Cheyney he had 
done so by letter. And in that letter he had expressed 
himself quite freely as to his private opinion of them all. 
And Mrs. Cheyney still has that letter. “Dilling says 
the cinema rights of it alone are worth ten thousand 
pounds,” he confesses, ruefully. 


Mrs. E — Do I understand that you have put on paper 
anything which might sound in the least disparaging 
about me? 

Extron — As I intended to marry her, she being an 
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Australian, I thought it my duty to point out to her the 
people to know or not, as the case might be. 

Marta—Am I to understand we are among the 
“nots”? 

ELTon — Yes! 

Mrs. E — You beast! How dare you! 

Marta — What are you doing in this house now? 

ELron — Unhappily the answer to that is in the let- 
ter too! I explained to her that I had never visited Mrs. 
Ebley before, and the only reason I was doing so now 
was because she was going to be there! 

Mrs. E—I am to sit here and be insulted like this! 
Can I do nothing! 

ELton —I do feel for you very much! You don’t 
suppose, had I known this was going to develop I 
should have written that letter, do you? 

Mrs. E—I imagine you capable of anything! 

Marta— So do I! You shouldn’t be president of a 
hospital, you should be in one! 

ELton — I agree! 

Mrs. E — How did Dilling see this letter? 

ELTon — Being a business man, fortunately I kept a 
copy of it! (Takes it out of his pocket.) It will pain 
you, but you had better read it! 

Mrs. E —I don’t want to read it! 

ELton —I insist! It will convince you of the very 
difficult position we are all in with this woman! 

Mrs. E (reads it) —How dare you—how dare you 
—write a letter of this sort! 

ELton — Because I had no idea she was a woman of 
that sort! 

Mrs. E— Do you realize if this woman shows this 
letter written by you my position in society and in the 
world generally is ridiculous and at an end? 

ELton — Perfectly! Dilling says if it were his letter, 
and he were her, he wouldn’t sell it for twenty-five 
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thousand pounds! We are in an extremely awkward 
position! 

Obviously, they agree, the only thing for Elton to do 
is to get back the original of the letter on the best terms 
he can make. But Elton has already seen Mrs. Cheyney 
and promised to forgive her everything if she will 
return the letter. To which she has sweetly replied that 
she is holding it until they have all forgiven her and 
Charles as well. 

Lord Elton’s unpopularity with his hostess and his fel- 
low guests grows apace. Nor does his reiterated excuse, 
that had he the remotest idea that the letter would ever 
be read. or seen by any one except Mrs. Cheyney he 
never would have written it, alter their decision to cut 
him completely once the matter is adjusted. 

Lord Dilling, who has the distinction of having been 
mentioned in Elton’s letter as “one of the most unmiti- 
gated blackguards walking about this earth,” advances 
the suggestion that it is not now a question as to what 
they propose to do with Mrs. Cheyney, but what Mrs. 
Cheyney is going to do with them. 

“There are but two alternatives facing us,” declares 
Lord Dilling. “One, let us be English men and women, 
and hand her and Charles over to justice. . . . The 
other, let us throw ourselves upon her mercy and buy 
the letter back!” 

To this they agree, with the further suggestion that 
it is up to Lord Elton to settle the figure at which the 
purchase shall be made. Elton is willing, but he be- 
lieves it would first be better to try to convince Mrs. 
Cheyney that they do not, in fact, attach any great 
importance to the letter, that they will agree to pay 
her passage back to Australia if she will return the 
letter and there let the matter end. If not they are 
prepared to turn her over to the police. 

To strengthen this bluff, Willie Wynton suggests, 
they should send for a policeman and let Mrs. Cheyney 
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and Charles see him. That should prove that they are 
not people who are going to be trifled with. 

They agree to this and the officer is summoned. Then 
they send for Mrs. Cheyney and Charles. When they 
come they are both quite calm, and extremely polite. 
But they are not at all interested in Lord Dilling’s sug- 
gested compromise. They realize, as Mrs. Cheyney 
explains, the awkwardness of their position, and the 
seriousness of its possible consequences, but they are 
quite determined to go to jail. The penalty for their 
crime, they realize, may be considerable, but they think 
that by exercising a certain charm of manner they may 
get off with three years. 

“Charles and I,” she says, “in our humble way have 
tried to live up to the highest tradition of our profes- 
sion —a profession in some form or other we are all 
members of — and that tradition is, never to be found 
out, but if you are, I say if you are, be prepared to pay 
the price!” 

The policeman is announced. “You see, Mrs. Chey- 
ney, we are terribly serious,” warns Mrs. Ebley. 


Mrs. C —It’s your duty to be, Mrs. Ebley! 

Maria — It seems to me you are a very stupid young 
woman not to accept such a good offer instead of being 
taken away by that horrid policeman! 

Mrs. C — Not at all — he may be charming! (Rises.) 
Are you ready, Charles? 

CHARLES — Yes, my sweet! 

Mrs. C — Before we go, I would like you to know 
how pained Charles and I are at having, through our 
stupidity put you to all this trouble. We feel it almost 
as much as the loss of your pearls, Mrs. Ebley. 

CuarLes — Indeed we do! 

Mrs. C — And as I shall never see any of you again, 
I would like you to know how much I have enjoyed 
knowing you all, and how sorry I am to lose such nice 
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friends. Goodbye, Lord Elton. It was sweet of you 
to ask me to be your wife! Charles? (To Mrs. Ebley.) 
Please don’t bother to come down —vwe’ll find the 
policeman. Goodbye! 

Exton — Mrs. Cheyney! 

Mrs. C (stops) — Yes? 

Ex_ton — I — er — have something to say to you! 
Mrs. C — Yes, Lord Elton? 
Marta — Come and sit down. 
Mrs. C — Sit down? 
Mrs. E — Yes, sit down. 
Mrs. C — But the policeman you sent for? 
Maria — Oh, damn the policeman! 
Mrs. C — But isn’t it rather bad manners to even keep 
a policeman waiting? 

ELton — Er —1—TI wanted to say this — 

Mrs. C—I’m sorry, but I’m afraid I can’t listen to 
anything you have to say with a policeman waiting. 

ELTon — Send that infernal fellow away! 

Mrs. EK — What shall we tell him? 

Dituine (to Willie) — Tell the policeman there has 
been a mistake and we don’t want him. 


At this point they are all convinced that the bluff is 
over, and the succeeding propositions are more business- 
like. Lord Dilling raises the offer to five hundred 
pounds and passage to Australia. But Mrs. Cheyney 
has no desire to go to Australia. She is not at all sure 
she would like Australia. She really comes from the 
lowly suburb of Clapham. 

The bid is raised to a thousand pounds, but even that 
does not in the least interest Mrs. Cheyney, and when 
Lady Maria curtly demands to know her usual charge 
for the return of letters she faces that lady with the first 
show of spirit she has displayed. 

“Speaking as one fallen woman to another,” she 
answers Maria, “there never have been any letters; but 
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if there had been my ‘charge would have depended 
entirely on the position and the manners of the people 
mentioned in it. (Rises.) And as I don’t propose to 
sit here and be insulted I will, with your permission, say 
goodbye!” 

With some difficulty Mrs. Cheyney is induced to recon- 
sider, and accept Lady Maria’s grudging apology. The 
offer of a thousand pounds is increased to five thousand, 
but it is Charles who makes this offer. His money, he 
considers, is as good as Lord Elton’s. 

“If I sell the letter,” finally agrees Mrs. Cheyney, “I 
will do so not in the sense of blackmail, but more in 
the spirit of breach of promise, for ten thousand 
pounds,” 

That amount, heatedly insists Lord Elton, is more than 
he will pay. But he, too, reconsiders, and nervously 
writes his check for the amount. 

With a wry little smile of victory Mrs. Cheyney 
accepts the check — and tears it into small pieces. 


Mrs. E— What are you doing? 

Mrs. C — I’m doing what I did with the letter! (Gives 
envelope to Lord Elton.) 1 hope you will find all the 
pieces there, Lord Elton. 

Exton (takes it from her) — You — you — 

CHARLES (wipes his eyes with handkerchief) — For- 
give me! Ten thousand pounds gone down the drain, it’s 
more than I can bear! And I have tried so hard to make 
her a crook! 

ELToNn — You've torn the letter up! 

Mrs. C — Wasn’t it stupid of me? 

Exton — I think that it was very generous — 

Maria — Nonsense, she wouldn’t have torn it up if 
see had known she would have been offered that sum for 
it! 

Mrs. C — You're never right about anything. I tore 
it ag after Charles had told me it was worth twice that 
sum! 
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Cuares — As I watched her tearing it up I cried for 
the first time in fifteen years! 

Mrs. C — Poor sweet, it was a cruel thing to do! 

Ditiinc — Why did you tear it up? 

Mrs. C — Courage, I was born with plenty; dishon- , // 
est inclinations (looking at them all), I was given my 
share; decency, they gave me too much! 

Mrs. E— Decency indeed! If Lord Dilling hadn’t 
rung that bell last night, decency wouldn’t have pre- 
vented you taking my pearls! 

Dititinc — Lord Dilling didn’t ring the bell. Mrs. 
Cheyney did! 

Ex_ton — Mrs. Cheyney did? What do you mean? 

Dittinc (to Mrs. C) —Go on, tell them! 

Mrs, C — It will embarrass you! 

Dittinc — An unmitigated scoundrel is never embar- 
rassed! 

Mrs. C — Very well! If it hadn’t been for decency, I 
might be wearing your pearls — or others, at this mo- 
ment, provided by Lord Dilling! 

DiLttinc —Charmingly expressed, most touching. 
You will gather, my dear Elton, at all events your pri- 
vate opinion of me — was correct! 

Exton — Obviously! 

Marta — You mean to tell me you took the risk of 
being clapped into gaol and rang that bell! 

DiLuinc — She did! 

Marta — Nonsense, Arthur; it’s sweet of you, but not 
fair to us to defend her like this! 

Ditiinc —I give — 

Mrs. C —It’s all right. I can understand her not be- 
lieving it; I gathered from that letter she didn’t ring 
the bell and there was no risk of gaol! 

Maria — How dare you! 

CHARLES — She’s a grand woman! 

Maria — Be quiet, you horrid man! 

CHARLES — Wrong again! I’m just a simple, toler- 
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ant, ordinary sort of feller who only takes material 
things that don’t belong to him— and judging by that 
letter, the husband of — 

Maria — Be quiet! 

ELTon — There is one question I would like to ask — 
why are you a crook? 

Cures — She isn’t! But God knows I tried to make 
her one! I’ve taught her to take watches — and tie-pins 
she can remove like an angel — she’s the greatest expert 
I have ever known — but there is always a catch in the 
good things of life —she won’t take them! 

Mrs. C — You mustn’t be angry with me, Charles, it’s 
that decency that I’m cursed with that prevents me! 

CHARLES —I couldn’t be angry with you, my sweet! 


The tension relieved, they are now profoundly inter- 
ested in what influences in her life were responsible for 
Mrs. Cheyney adopting the profession of a crook. She 
did it, she tells them, to improve her social position. She 
had, she says, started life as a shop girl, in the stocking 
department. She may not look like a shop girl, she 
admits, but there is an even greater tragedy than that. 

“Darlings as they are, I don’t think like one. . . . So 
Charles was good enough to say that I was meant for 
better things — secretly in my heart I believed I was — 
but as a shop girl I realized there were no better things. 
Loving beauty, nice people and everything that was 
attractive, I took the risk—I became a pupil of 
Charles.” 

Now Lord Elton, trying to make some sort of amends, 
offers to start Mrs. Cheyney in a business of her own, 
and the others are quick to agree to be her customers. 

“Pll do more than that,’ Lord Dilling insists, with 
enthusiasm. “From the first moment the shop opens, 
Elton and I give you our word of honor we will never 
wear anything but women’s underclothes! And quite 
frankly, up to this moment I always believed Elton did! 
I apologise, Elton!” 
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They are also curious about Charles. “With your 
brains, Charles,” Lord Dilling observes, “it seems a pity 
you have not used them to better purpose.” 

“One of His Majesty’s judges may use those exact 
words to me one of these days,” Charles replies. “But 
you can’t have everything. When I was thirteen years 
of age a trustee sent me to Eton, where I remained for 
five years wondering why I hadn’t been sent to Harrow! 
From there, for another three years I was sent to Oxford, 
where I remained wondering why I hadn’t been sent to 
Cambridge! With the result that at the early age of one 
and twenty I found that life and I were two dull things. 
So I decided to take it into my two hands: I began it as 
blackmailer! But that was too easy —the world is so 
full of honest people that whenever you said ‘I know all,’ 
they parted with such alacrity that this became even 
more dull than the world and myself! So I went for 
higher and greater things! I hate parting with it, my 
lord, because, being the first I ever took, I treasure it; 
but there is your gold watch I took from you on Derby 
day five years ago!” 

“My dear Charles, I’ve always wanted to meet the 
man who took it, and I hope you will do me a favor — 
keep it.” 

“That is very nice of you, my lord —I will. So long, 
Dilling.” 

Charles continues his goodbyes to the company, and 
to Mrs. Cheyney, though she insists she is going with 
him. He will not hear of that. He has decided to take 
a trip around the world, and she is not included in his 
plans. 

“Whenever you come into a person’s life, come into it 
instantaneously,” he advises her. “When you go out of 
it, go out even quicker. Goodbye, my love!” 

“Charles, I’m going to cry!” 

“Don’t do that, my sweet; but I’d be terribly sorry if 
you didn’t want to.” 
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With Charles and the others gone, Lord Dilling takes 
charge of the situation. He has, it now appears, apprised 
his father, the bishop, of his feelings and his intentions 
toward Mrs. Cheyney. He has confessed his love for her 
and his fear that, considering the weakness and wicked- 
ness of his past life, she will not have him. He also has 
related the adventures of Mrs. Cheyney’s past, and even 
these have failed to stir an adverse opinion in the bishop’s 
mind. In fact the elder Dilling is of the opinion that 
Mrs. Cheyney is not only an exceptional woman, but that 
she loves Arthur — else she never would have rung the 
night bell and suffered the exposure of her past. 


Mrs. C — What a darling he sounds! I would rather 
like to meet him! 

ARTHUR — I said we'd be punctual. 

Mrs. C — Do you think he'll like me? 

ARTHUR — He’ll adore you. 

Mrs. C — Do you? 

ARTHUR -— Terribly! What is more important, do 
you! 

Mrs. C — Much more than terribly. I wish, though, 
that — (He stops her speaking and kisses her on the 
forehead.) What’s that? 

ARTHUR — That’s the last of Mrs. Cheyney. 

Mrs. C—I’m so glad! (Arthur kisses her on the 
cheek.) And that? 

ARTHUR — That’s the beginning of Lady Dilling! 

Mrs. C— Beast! You’re never happy unless you 
make me cry! 


The curtain falls. 


THE BRIDE OF THE LAMB 
A Drama in Three Acts 


By Witu1am HuriBut 


THE most definite success of the late season was that 
of a bold and fundamentally true drama of psychologi- 
cal influences called “The Bride of the Lamb,” written 
by the William Hurlbut who has many times come within 
hailing distance of a popular success, notably with 
another sex study entitled “Lilies of the Field,” a bright 
comedy, “Romance and Arabella,” and more recently 
with a forceful but short-lived drama called “Chivalry.” 
“The Bride” was produced in Greenwich Village late 
in March by Macgowan, O’Neill and Jones in association 
with Robert Milton, who owned the producing rights. 

A majority of the reviewers were enthusiastic in their 
praise of the play, and particularly complimentary to 
Alice Brady for her dynamic performance in the prin- 
cipal réle. In the village, and with the public naturally 
attracted by the Freudian drama, “The Bride of the 
Lamb” established an immediate popularity. The 
larger crowd, however, true to its traditional demand 
for pleasant entertainment in the theatre, was slower 
of response. At the end of four weeks the attendance 
justified the removal of “The Bride” to a larger theatre 
and it was taken up town to the Henry Miller, where it 
continued successfully until mid-June. 

The scene is the living room of Dr. Roy Bowman’s 
house in a small middle western town, a comfortable, 
“tasty” room in a one-story house. It is a bright Sunday 
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morning and the Bowmans are at home, though most 
of the neighbors are at church. Dr. Bowman is not 
much of a churchgoer, seeing he has to work hard all 
week at his profession, which is that of dentistry, and 
there were so many things for Mrs. Bowman to do 
around the house this particular morning, and it took so 
much ‘time to get her twelve-year-old daughter Verna 
ready for Sunday school, that she did not go either. 
Being of a strongly religious nature Mrs. Bowman feels 
a little like a backslider, and when she remembers that 
she also missed service the Sunday before her conscience 
really gives her quite a twinge. 

Bowman is rather a soggy individual of forty years. 
“He gives no impression of being a big man, although 
by dimensions he is tall and broad. His hair is thin 
and grows into a soft down at the neck. His expression 
is aggrieved, his lips pouting; they seem to have carried 
over into manhood the fibers of childhood with the 
hurt pouting look there is an underlying surliness. At 
the same time his face breaks easily enough into smiles; 
when the mood for smiling is there it ripples with in- 
genuous, smiling, soft globular surfaces of pleasant- 
RIP SS bar sta 

“His wife is a trim, almost buxom little woman of 
thirty-three. Her friends call her a practical little body. 
She is meticulously neat in her appearance. She was a 
pretty little girl. Her gaze seeks her husband, where he 
sits sunk into his chair, with a searching look, distressed, 
hoping for a sign that his mood is not so bad as she 
knows it to be. There is a flutter of trepidation, too.” 

The cause for Ina Bowman’s trepidation, it transpires, 
is Dr. Bowman’s liking for liquor. He is, we gather 
from her nervous, bird-like fear, about to take some- 
thing, even though dinner is almost ready and Vernie 
sure to be right home. And he is one who, giving way 
to a thirst, is likely to devote days to its quenching. 

“It’s getting a holt on you,” warns Ina. “You start 
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like this, and then you go on for three days, and last 
time it was four, just lying there and drinking all the 
time — oh, dear— All by yourself— I don’t see 
how you can — Still that’s better than if you went out 
to do it. Oh, Roy, please think of Vernie and me, and 
the neighbors and everything.” 

But Roy’s only answer is the reiterated statement, 
accompanied by a suitable grimace, that his stummick’s 
bad, and of course when a man’s stummick’s bad some- 
thing has to be done about it. 

Roy is for the moment diverted by the antics of a doy 

he sees through the window and finds comical. And 
likewise by the parade of the neighbors on their way 
home from church. He grows quite cheerful at the 
window sights, and even defiant of the Lord’s day 
traditions. He whistles a tune and clogs a step or two, 
rauch to Ina’s dismay — she thinking ‘of what the neigh- 
bors would say if they were ever to suspect what a fella 
the doctor is when the comic mood is on him! 
_ It is the smell of burning squash that calls Ina to the 
kitchen, and it is Ina’s absence that appeals to Roy as 
being the perfect time for him to snitch a drink in his 
room. Which complicates the family situation when 
Verna comes home from Sunday school. Dinner is 
ready and poppa is missing. It is Ina’s hope that poppa 
has gone out for a walk and her fear that he hasn’t. She 
tries to distract her daughter’s attention from the sit- 
uation by requesting a report of the neighbors at church. 
Later she seeks to excuse the delayed dinner by explain- 
ing her fears for poppa’s health. “I’ve been afraid 
poppa was going to have another of his bad spells,” 
she says, “but I guess he isn’t. You know poppa has 
these bad sick spells, Vernie. If anybody asks you, 
you'll always know to say he has these sick spells. 
Won't you, Vernie?”’ 

But Verna is no more than lightly impressed. In fact 
she is free to admit, though quite dispassionately, that 
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she does not like poppa. Which, to Ina, is a terrible 
thing for her child to say — especially on Sunday. 


Ina — You mustn’t say such awful things! That’s 
wicked. Poppa’s a good poppa to you. And poppa’s 
good to momma. Poppa works hard. He’s to the office 
sometimes till nine o’clock in the evenings! Poppa 
works after office hours lots of times. Poppa pervides 
well. He does his best. You mustn’t ever say such 
naughty things as that, Vernie. Poppa tries hard to do 
everything for you—and for momma. (The reproach 
has had its emotional effect: Verna is flooded with con- 
trite tears. She is still lying prostrate, her arms flung © 
out. Ina cannot resist working a little farther into the 
emotional vein which she has uncovered; she is also ex- 
periencing the actor’s joy.) 

Ina — Poppa’s a good, kind father. Sometimes if 
poppa’s cross we must remember he’s the bread winner, 
and how hard poppa works for us — filling teeth and 
extracting and the long hours, and putting up with 
people—my! (Verna is by this time a welter of blub- 
bering, indulging in all the sounds known to tears — 
snuffing against her hands for want of a handkerchief.) 
There now. Here, take momma’s. Dry your eyes. Don’t 
let poppa see your crying. Blow your nose nice, dear. 
There’s fricassee chicken and dumplings. (Verna is now 
sitting up, her face a blotch of excretions.) 

VERNA (after sufficient blowings, and dabblings, and 
sniffs, and gulping to speak) — Dump-plings —? 

Ina — A new way with raisins in. 

VERNA (gulps instead of blowing —it seemed the 
quicker of the two) — Rai-zuns —? 

Ina — So now be a good girl. Think how bad you 
make God feel looking down on his little girl this bright 
lovely Sabbath morning and she’s just home from Sun- 
day school. Aren’t you sorry to make God sorry? 

VERNA (in a penitent voice) — Yes. 


Photo by White Studio, N. Y. 
“THE BRIDE OF THE LAMB” 


Ina: “Oh, Rev. Albaugh—I want you—-I can’t live without I go 
with you. . . . I’ll die left here—Rev. Albaugh! I got to be 


with you—!” 


(Crane Wilbur and Alice Brady) 
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Ina — There now, that’s better. (The bedroom door 
opens and Roy steps out. He stands regarding them 
with an expression on his face which Ina recognizes all 
too well.) 

Ina — Oh—! Oh, Roy —I thought you was out —! 
Verna darling, run see to the chicken for momma — turn 
the burner down quick —! (Verna saunters out, switch- 
ing from side to side as she walks.) 

Ina— Oh, Roy, now—! Oh, you have—! Oh, 
Roy —! Come back and lie down. Stay lying down 
there, Roy. Come, Roy — 

Roy — What’s the matter? Is my little Vernie back 
from Sunday school? 

Ina — Yes. But come, Roy. Please! (She leads him 
back into the bedroom.) (Verna returns.) 

VERNA (yelling) —It wasn’t burning —I turned it 
down. (Jna enters.) 

Ina — Poppa’s not feeling well, dear. Don’t go in 
to disturb him. Poppa’s going to have one of his sick 
spells, I’m afraid. 

VERNA — Why don’t you have the doctor? 

Ina (vaguely) —If he gets worse— (She sits down 
quietly, sobered, sick at heart.) 

VeERNA — Well, aren’t we going to have dinner? 

Ina — Oh, yes. Come, Ill get you yours. Momma 
won’t eat now —I don’t feel hungry. 


Mrs. Bascom drops in on her way home from church, 
charged with the latest gossip, which includes the story 
of certain young folks being right gay on a picnic to the 
Falls that included at least two bottles of Italian wine 
and girls who smoked cigarettes. There is a bit, too, 
about that fast Mrs. Andrews and the crowd she runs 
with. 

But none of it is as exciting as the Bascom report 
of the last episode in the movie serial that has been 
running Sat’day nights at the theatre — a story in which 
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the heroine is simply worn out repelling the dishonor- 
able advances of one daring villain after another. 

Verna has finished her dinner and successfully pouted 
and begged herself into the privilege of wearing her 
new white shoes when Margaret Avery joins the circle. 
She is thirty-five, thin, angular and possessed of “a 
large, loose mouth that grimaces.” Margaret brings 
news that is really exciting: The Rev. Sanderson T. 
Albaugh, the famous Tent Evangelist, is coming to town 
this very week! 

The Rev. Albaugh, it appears, has been saving souls 
literally in droves during his campaigns in nearby 
towns. 

There has been some talk about his methods, Miss 
Avery admits. His ways are not just what one might 
expect the ways of a servant of the Lord to be — but 
he does save souls and that, as the Rev. Johnson says 
—the Rev. Johnson being the local pastor —is doing 
good work. 


Mrs. Bascom — This town needs a real good spiritual 
revival! 

Ina — It certainly does. I haven’t been to a revival 
—my, since I was a girl. It was to a revival that I 
came to Christ! What denomination is he? 

MarGarRET — Oh, not any! 

Ina — Not any? 

MarcarEt — No, Rev. Albaugh is just a good man 
and a great preacher. He ain’t any church. He ain’t a 
regular minister, y’see. 

Ina — Oh! 

MarcareT — I just stopped in to tell you. I knew you 
wasn’t to church. 

Ina — Thanks It’s good news to hear. If there’s 
anything I can do to help — 

Marcaret — They'll want us to assist in prayers 
and the singing, I guess. And talk with those that 
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haven’t got the grace to go forward and work with ’em. 

Mrs. Bascom —I wonder if they’d like the loan of 
my organ? 

Ina — We ought to fix up the pulpit kind of some 
_ way — we'll borrow Mrs. Pinkham’s palm. 

MarcareET (dubiously) — Ye-uh. It got broke though 
the last funeral that borrowed it, and Mrs. Pinkham 
said she declared if she’d ever loan her palm again 
for nobody’s funeral or even church, she said. It’s get- 
ting all wore out, she said. 

Mrs. Bascom — Well, there has been a lot of funerals. 


Mrs. Bascom and Miss Avery are gone. Roy Bowman 
is still in his room and refuses to be disturbed, either 
by Ina’s almost tearful pleading through the door that 
he let the liquor alone or by any of the other activities 
of the house. 

Verna is back from her play dea restless and her 
mother tries to entertain her by taking her on her lap 
and telling her a story. It is a nice, imaginary story in 
which momma and Verna figure as two who go away 
off somewhere and become two quite different persons 
and live in a handsome house with pillars — and a rose 
garden — 

“And momma’s in the lovely house,” dreams Ina; 
“momma’s got new dresses and a necklace, and a large 
touring car—— and momma comes down the steps, and 
my dress is clinging soft gray georgette, and my hat’s got 
a long curving feather — and the touring car is waiting 
at the door, and the kind gentleman is smiling gently at 
momma for keeping him waiting a little, but — 

“Who’s the kind gentleman?” demands Verna, whose 
interest in momma’s story has been no more than casual. 

“Momma was just making things up,” admits her 
mother, as the light of creation dies from her eyes, and 
her voice resumes its normal tones. 

“Is the big house poppa’s house?” 
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“Jump down, dear, jump down. Momma can’t sit 
here all day with you.” 

Now Roy Bowman is out of his bedroom, a trifle 
thick as to speech but showing in no other way the result 
of the stummick treatments. He would be friendly, 
even jocular, with Vernie, but is rather put out of coun- 
tenance by the child’s staring at him and by the fact 
that his query as to why she is not in Sunday school 
when he should know she has been home for hours quite 
mystifies her. 

“Poppa’s been to sleep and forgot,” Ina explains. 
“Hadn’t you better go back and lie down again, Roy? 
. . . Vernie, don’t you want to go over and see if Emma’s 
back yet?” 

Verna doesn’t want to go any place, but Ina man- 
ages to herd her out of the room finally, and to get Roy 
back into his room, just before the Rev. Johnson and 
the Rev. Sanderson T. Albaugh call. The Rev. Johnson 
is “a slight man, with a red but thin, scraggy kind of 
face.” The Rev. Albaugh is forty years old, “a lithely, 
muscular man; an unctuous intimate quality of voice, 
warm, urgent; vigorous, genial, magnetic; handsome 
of face only in so much as these qualities make for good 
looks. There is nothing ministerial about him; he 
suggests rather a cross between an actor and a business 
man. He is surcharged with vitality; his presence is like 
the silent but felt dynamics of a high-powered motor. 
His speech comes in a ready, easy flow of words, grat- 
ingly suave.” The Rev. Johnson presents him to Sister 
Bowman. 


ALBaucH (shaking hands) — Glad to meet you, Sister 
Bowman — mighty glad indeed! It is a pleasure indeed 
to step into a little home like this, nestling here in this 
little city, where motherhood and love of Jesus shine 
in the very way your windows are washed. Yes, sir — I 
can tell a Christian home by the washing on the line! 
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Ha-a-a-a! (He laughs his ready, unctuous, embracing 
laugh.) You won’t find me a regular parson, Sister 
Bowman. (Slaps Johnson on the back by way of 
apology.) With all due respect to our brother here — 
no, I’m one of God’s freaks — I’m God’s side show. I’m 
a go-getter for the Lord! Ain’t that right, Brother 
Johnson? (Brother Johnson grins his confirmation.) 
I’m out to put Jesus Christ on the map. And I’m going 
to do it right here in Spring Valley. Yes, sir, beginning 
tomorrow night, next week is going to be God’s week 
— Amen. 

JoHNSON (chiming in a little late, but it is his inten- 
tion to keep in the band wagon) — Amen! 

ALBAUCH — No, I ain’t a regular parson — but some- 
how I think the Lord has forgiven me for dragging in 
souls by their heels and the seat of their pants! ’Cause 
that’s the way I get ’°em! Soon’s He counted up, Brother 
Albaugh, He said, it’s all right — pardon me — my mis- 
take — you go right on and gather ’em in, He says. 
One hundred and seventy-three saved last week to Osgo- 
hoola. Two hundred and five week before that. That’s 
the record! It’s results counts. And I get ’em. 
Beautiful little place you got here, Sister—a God- 
fearing Christian home. 

Ina (has stood almost dismayed, but fascinated, dur- 
ing the flow of Albaugh’s speech) —-Oh — er — well — 
we -— Rev. Johnson knows I try to do my best — 

Jounson — [’ll tell you why we called especially this 
afternoon, Sister Bowman. We— 

ALBAUGH — Yes, he’ll tell you why we called. I don’t 
mean to intrude my humble self, a stranger in your 
midst like this — except on business, God’s business — 
Amen. 

Jounson — Yes, we— (Then bethinking himself.) 
Amen —! We came to see Doctor Bowman, about his 
lot —the lot he owns over in back of the coal sheds. 
Brother Albaugh would like to pitch his tent there — 
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Atpaucn (taking the words out of his brother’s 
mouth) —I hold my meetings in a tent, Sister —I’m a 
Tent Evangel. All I ask is the lot of bare ground to 
pitch God’s tent on. 

Ina — Why, I’m sure — 


Before she can continue the bedroom door opens and 
Roy Bowman enters. He has overheard the conversation 
and is not only glad to meet the Rev. Albaugh, but proud 
to let him have the lot for the revival, if they will only 
be careful about driving in over the wooden sidewalk. 
More than that, when the Rev. Johnson explains that he 
is looking for a place for the Rev. Albaugh to stay 
during the week, Roy, grown suddenly expansive, sees 
no reason why Iny should not offer the evangelist the 
use of the Bowman’s front room, and agree to board 
him during the week. 

The proposition flusters Ina considerably, she being 
conscious of just how plain the room is, and all, but the 
Rev. Albaugh is delighted at the suggestion. That, 
indeed, is true Christian hospitality. And before much 
more can be said about it he has accepted the matter 
as settled and is quite ready to move in. 

Now the Rev. Johnson and Dr. Bowman have gone to 
bring the Rev. Albaugh’s valise from the depot, and Ina 
is trying again to voice her apologies for the plainness 
of her home. 


ALBAuGH — Don’t apologize. After the traveling I’ve 
done, and sleeping in hotel beds! Up all last night to 
make the trip here to be ready to start the Lord’s work 
prompt. Yes, Sister Bowman, I live a homeless life. 
Yet I am happy in it—happy! To labor in the Vine- 
yard — what more ean any poor sinful man ask? Where 
the laborers are few, but the spiritual rewards are rich. 
When I see the repentant souls come forward to give 


themselves to Christ, then I cry, thank God — Amen! 
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Ina—Amen! (Throughout, since Albaugh’s en- 
trance, Ina has sat as if transfixed, her eyes on Albaugh 
_ like dog’s on its master. During this last speech, her 
hands have clasped, her eyes have stung with tears, her 
gaze has adoration in it.) 

ALBAUGH (continues; she is a good audience; he 
begins this time in a lower, confidentially emotional 
key; he is unconsciously histrionic) -— Sister, if I should 
tell you the sorrowing sinful hearts that are brought to 
me in my work! (Louder, stronger.) If I should tell 
you of the glory when those repentant sinners come to 
their Saviour. (His voice vibrant with masculine ecs- 
iasy.) Oh, the blood shed for us—the blood of the 
Lamb — the blood that can wash the blackest sinner 
white! God is merciful—Jesus can save! (Ina is 
quivering with responsive emotion, all but sobbing.) 
There’s times without number when T have plead for 
seven hours with sinners — plead without food or rest 
— seven hours on end I have exhorted souls to give them 
grace. And at the last when the very blackest sinner 
steeped in defilement — when his heart has melted and 
been washed in the blood! When I have been able to 
look up to my Master in Heaven and say, Father, here 
they are —take them to Thy breast. Then — and only 
then — have I dropped where I stood — dropped in my 
tracks right there in the pulpit. But, oh, what a joy to 
give your strength! But these are things that a worker 
in the Vineyard must expect — 

Ina — Oh, if—if I could only do something —to 
help you —! 

ALBAUGH — Give me your prayers, Sister. 

Ina—T1 pray night and day for you—TI’ll never 
stop praying for you, Rev. Albaugh. You — you’re — 
you're — (hushed — reverent) you're like Christ . . . ! 

ALBaucH — Oh, no—no. I’m only a poor humble 
sinner like all of us. (He glances down at his shoes.) 
Look at those shoes — how far I’ve tramped in them — 
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I’m embarrassed coming into your tidy house with such 
dirty shoes. 

Ina — Oh, that’s all right — that’s nothing. 

ALBaucH —I believe J’ll take a little nap now, if I 
may. 

INeves there’s the room. I’m afraid you'll find 
it just a very plain room — 

ALpaucH —I’ll stretch out for forty winks. And 
don’t worry about your bed spread — I'll take my dirty 
shoes off. Oh, I know you good housekeepers, you see! 
And say—let me have Brother Bowman’s_blacking 
brush and I'll shine ’em up a little, too. 

Ina — Oh — let me — I'll do it —! 

ALBaucH —I couldn’t think of that, Sister. 

Ina — Please — it’s nothing — I'll clean them for you 
while you’re taking your nap. Just set them outside the 
door. It’s nothing — 

ALBAUGH — You're very thoughtful indeed. Ah, what 
a nice room! This is very nice. 

Ina —I hope you'll find it comfortable. It’s just a 
very plain— (He goes in and closes the door — the 
end of her sentence trails off unspoken. She remains 
with her eyes fastened on the door through which he 
has gone. She is enthralled, entranced. In a moment 
Albaugh’s door opens a little way, and he puts the shoes 
out.) 

ALBAUGH — I’m ashamed of the looks o’ these shoes 
—! (Ina’s breath catches until he has closed his door 
again. Then she crosses to the shoes and takes them 
up. She stands, her eyes fixed absently, the shoes drawn 
up to her breast as the curtain falls.) 


ACT II 


It is the following Saturday evening. For a week the 
Rev. Albaugh has been holding revival services in his 
tent, to the great spiritual excitement of the town. 
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The child Verna is protesting loudly that she wants 
her supper and her mother is not home. Her father, 
again somewhat alcoholic but able to speak connectedly, 
is trying to quiet her lest she awaken the Rev. Albaugh, 
who is resting in his room gathering strength for his last 
meeting. 

Suddenly Roy Bowman makes a discouraging discov- 
ery. Some one has taken his money out of his pants’ 
pocket. And he must have money. There is something 
he wants to buy. 

Verna offers to loan him fifty cents out of her bank — 
but Verna’s bank is empty, too! All her savings, most 
nine dollars, are gone! She is in tears and hysterical at 
the discovery when her mother comes. 

Ina makes light of the loss. The money can’t have 
been stolen. And if it has been she will make it up. 
She will put more money in Vernie’s:bank. . . . 

Ina is alone. Secretly she takes from her bag a shin- 
ing new gold watch and chain. “She gazes at it with a 
glow of joy, lost in the dream with which the watch is 
connected in her mind.” 

She as secretly puts it away again when Verna comes 
rushing back from the kitchen to thank her for having 
fixed supper and left it all ready. 

But the supper Ina has fixed is not for Verna. It is 
the Rev. Albaugh’s snack — fried chicken and cold slaw, 
potato salad, and cake. Verna must not touch that. 
There are cold beans and bread and butter in the 
kitchen for Verna, and a piece of fried liver. 

A moment later the Rev. Albaugh accepts the snack 
with profound thanks. It is a supper fit for a king, and 
he will take it to his own room and eat it. It will give 
him strength for his last great meeting, Ina hopes, her 
eyes enveloping him as he goes. 

Mrs. Bascom and Margaret Avery drop in to inquire 
for the Rev. Albaugh. They, too, are anxious as to how 
his physical strength is holding out. 
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Ina (self-conscious, and enjoying her importance as 
the dispenser of this news, and of her position as chate- 
laine to the evangelist) — Rev. Albaugh’s resting just 
now. And having his supper. I just now took his sup- 
per to him. I fix it for him on a tray, so’s he can have 
it right by his bedside if he feels like. (The visiting 
ladies receive each item of news with suitable impressed 
attention. ) 

Mrs. Bascom — Does he eat well? 

Ina — Oh — yes, fairly. But it’s spiritual food that 
keeps up his great strength! 

Marcaret — Oh, yes — yes, indeed! 

Ina — He’s a man of marvelous strength. A very 
powerful man physically. He’d have to be to give him- 
self to his preaching like he does! He has such power- 
ful arms — 

MaRGARET (agape with interest) —Has he? 

Ina — Great strength! Powerfully developed muscles. 

Marcaret — Yes, he looks that way. 

Mrs. Bascom — His spiritual work makes a great call 
on his physical strength. 

Ina — But he has the physical strength — that’s it. 
He’s like a man of iron! He could break me in two 
with his one hand. 

Marcaret — His wonderful speaking voice! I’ve 
never heard such a wonderful delivery. 

Ina— Oh, yes. His great chest development helps 
his speaking, of course. It it wasn’t for his great devel- 
opment, Rev. Albaugh couldn’t ever carry on his spirit- 
ual ministrations like he does! 

Mrs. Bascom — The town’s like another town from 
this week of prayer and praise. 

MarcareEt — Three hundred and over converted, and 
the last great night tonight! 

Mrs. Bascom — Oh, religion is a living force! (Ina 
receives this with a becoming pride, almost as though 
she participated in the honors.) 
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Ina — Oh, yes, indeed, Rev. Albaugh has done a great 
work. 


Not the least of the Rev. Albaugh’s great works, 
thinks Mrs. Bascomb, is his conversion of Vernie. Not 
only has Christ sanctified Vernie, Ina admits, but the 
child has been so filled with the spirit of Jesus that she 
can't sleep. She keeps calling out to Jesus all through 
the night, and “speaking in tongues.” That is how the 
Rev. Albaugh explains it. When Vernie began to con- 
fess her sins at meeting and ask God to soften her heart 
she began suddenly to speak funny words, a sort of gib- 
berish. And that, said the Rev. Albaugh, was speaking 
in tongues. 

Suddenly Mrs. Bascom notices that Ina’s house has 
been fixed up. There are several new decorative touches. 
A pair of long tapering candles, for one thing. Ina 
bought the candles, she admits, to give a little touch of 
style to the house. They’re all the rage in the East, she 
hears, and the minute she saw them she wanted them. 
Some might think they made the room Roman Catholic, 
she admits, but not if there isn’t a cross anywhere 
around. 

Roy Bowman, back from his shopping tour, is in- 
clined to take issue with the women on the question of 
the great inspirational work the Rev. Albaugh has been 
doing. He for one is glad the week’s over. Such-goings- 
on! “’Tain’t natural,” he insists. 


Roy — No, sir! I was there. I was to the meetings. 
I see Vernie going on like that! ’Tain’t natural. (The 
two callers are reprovingly silent, with grim mouths.) 

Roy — Rev. Albaugh is an earnest man—A godly 
man —I ain’t denying that. But when — 

INA (with an intensity that trembles upon the verge 
of a breakdown) — He’s God’s anointed —God’s own 
anointed, Roy Bowman! . 
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Roy — He’s a powerful preacher — but things goes 
too far down to that tent! 

Marcaret — Three hundred and fifty souls saved for 
Christ since last Monday night and the great harvest to 
come this evening —is that going too far I’d just like 
to ask? 

Roy — Well, that’s all right, but just the same things 
goes too far. Vernie’s nerves are all upset. First thing 
you know all this will bring back her St. Vitus’ dance 
again like she was troubled with two summers ago. 

Ina (suddenly whips out at him with low-voiced, viru- 
lent unction of rage) — You're a low, ignorant drunken 
sot, Roy Bowman, to say such things! (The two women 
gasp at this.) 

Roy (keeping an even temper, but keeping it stub- 
bornly) —I maintain what I say. 

Ina —I don’t want to listen to one more word of your 
blasphemy! (Her face is livid, her eyes pin points of 
fury at him.) 

Roy — I maintain that things goes too far. You don’t 
call it going too far when a respectable married woman 
gets up in an open meeting and tears her dress open, 
exposing her form before the hull tentful? 

Ina — She never did! 

Roy —I seen her. 

Ina — And if she did it was giving herself to God! 

Roy — You don’t call it going too far when our re- 
spectful citizens—men and women—rise up and 
scream and jump and froth at the mouth, and have 
paroxysms? —I do! JI call it going too far. And 
then fall down right in the aisle, and lay there stiff like 
corpses? I call it going too far. 

Mrs. Bascom— You don’t understand. It’s God 
working in their sinful hearts. 

Ina — It would be better for you, Roy Bowman, if you 
should give yourself a little to the spirit of Christ that 
works in those sinful breasts! 
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Roy — I maintain it’s going too far. And what about 
poor old Miss Nettie Allen being took to the insane 
asylum yesterday just from getting overwrought up at 
the tent? I maintain that’s going too far. 

Ina — You're in a state you don’t know what you’re 
saying, or God would strike you dead, Roy Bowman! 

Roy (as he goes back to his room) —I know what 
I’m saying. (He closes the door.) (There is a strained, 
tense silence between the three women.) 

Ina (suddenly crying) —I can’t help it! He’s like 
that! You don’t know what I have to put up with! I 
hate him! I loathe him — great big soft-bellied hulk! 
I’d die if I had to touch him ever again! I hate him — 
I hate him! I wish the Lord might strike him down! — 
soft, greasy, pudgy old nasty thing! (She is trembling, 
and sobbing hysterical tears.) 


Gradually Ina becomes quieter. She is a little cha- 
grined at having made a scene, but she is at the end of 
her patience. They know now, they must now, what 
she has been putting up with for years. Yet she cannot 
bring herself to leave Roy or to get a divorce. The 
disgrace would kill her. She’s a brave Christian 
woman, they assure her. The Rev. Albaugh has given 
her strength, says Ina. 

A moment later Ina suffers another shock. Mrs. 
Bascom and Miss Avery have really called to ask her to 
contribute to a little token of respect the community is 
getting up for the Rev. Albaugh. They have raised forty- 
seven doliars and they need thirteen dollars more to get 
him a sixty-dollar watch they have picked out. They 
had hoped to get a handsomer one for ninety dollars, 
but somebody had bought that just this evening. 

There is a gleam of triumph in Ina’s eyes as she tells 
them, a little curtly, that she can add nothing to their 
fund. Nothing at all. 
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Now the women have left and Ina calls the Rev. 
Albaugh from his room. 


ALBaucGH — Guess it is most meeting time, Sister Ina. 

Ina (suddenly speaking rapidly, low) — Rev. Al- 
baugh, I wanted to give you a little something — please 
take this — it’s nothing — just from me — (She drops 
the watch into his hand.) 

ALBAUGH — What? — why, it’s beautiful —a watch! 

Ina — S-sh! 

ALBAUGH (lowering his voice, they speak hushed) — 
Why, Ina. . . (At the intimate use of her name for the 
first time she draws in her breath sharply, and a tremor 
runs through her.) 

Ina — ’Tain’t much — just to remember by — (With 
a low, terrible intensity.) You will remember, won’t 
you, Rev. Albaugh? (For reply he closes his hand 
against her upper arm in a caress. At the touch she 
stiffens convulsively, and gives a sobbing intake of 
breath through clenched jaws, starting back a step away 
from him.) 

ALBAUGH — There —there! It’s all right . . . I 
know . . . be careful . . . (Ina stands with her arms 
stiffened at her sides, her eyes closed against the stinging 
tears, shuddering.) Be careful... ! 

Ina (still with closed eyes) — You won’t ever forget 
—being here? and me... ? 

AxtpaucH — Never! (His impulse is to touch her 
again, but he realizes that it is better not; he moves 
away.) 

ALBAUGH — You're a noble little woman. I’ll—T’l 
pray for you always. 

Ina — Yes —I want your prayers — give your prayers 
to me — fill me with your prayers — fill me — I’m weak 
—I need your strong prayers—1I need the fountain of 
your prayers! 

ALBaucH — All right now . . . wait . . . I better get 
to the meeting. 
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Ina (breathless) — Yes — yes! 

AtsaucH — It’s been a wonderful week — you’ve 
been wonderful —a great help— you’ve helped me, 
Sister Ina. Sit near to the front tonight — so’s I can 
get the help from your spirit — it helps me . . . (She 
stands now with her hands clasped at her breast, rapt.) 

Ina — Yes, I will—I will, Rev. Albaugh — What 
ever you tell me Ill do — whatever — tell me more what 
I can do for you in Christ! 

ALBaucu — I better go now —I better go. (He goes 
out; his manner is somewhat that of stumbling blindly.) 
(Ina becomes a little faint, unsteady; she leans up 
against the wall, dizzy — then goes to the window where 
she can watch him as he goes down the street.) (The 
curtain falls to indicate the passing of a few hours.) 


The meeting is over. Ina is the first one home. “Her 
face is ravaged, her hair straying, her eyes overbright. 
She is still in the grip of the ecstatic frenzy of the past 
two hours.” 

She walks feverishly, blindly about the room, “her lips 
moving with utterances of religious ecstasy, breaking 
into phrases of the hymns.” 

“Holy . .. holy . . . Blessed Jesus . . . Blessed 
Jesus . . . Amen. . . Jehovah will save . . . Jesus 
will sanctify . . . holy... holy . . . cry his name 
wie erallelujah:... .¢ sanctified +. «,-..) Amen ij) .275 1” 

She grows quieter. Now she is standing in front of 
the door to her husband’s room. There is vituperative 
hatred in her voice. “Lie there,” she all but shouts. 
“Lie there — drunken sot — lie there —stink there — 
sot — drunken sot —soft old flabby sot — lie there!” 

Verna is home from the meeting. “She is like the 
frayed-out end of a dishrag.” She had wanted to wait 
and walk home with the Rev. Albaugh, but the women 
were crowding around him, and wouldn’t let her near 
him. She wails her disappointment. 
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They were probably presenting him with their old 
sixty-dollar watch, ventures Ina. Verna doesn’t want 
to go to bed. She wants to wait until the Rev. Albaugh 
comes and prays for her. She is afraid she may die 
in the night and her soul will be lost. But she finally 
is quieted and got to bed with the promise of the re- 
vivalist’s prayers when he does come and a piece of the 
layer cake she missed in the afternoon. 

The Rev. Albaugh drags himself into the room and 
drops exhaustedly into a chair. Immediately Ina is 
fluttering around trying to minister unto him. Wouldn’t 
he like something hot to eat? Or drink? All he wants 
is a glass of milk, and a snack. 

Now she can wait no longer. She must know about 
the watch. Did they give it to him? They did? But 
he had hers all the time, didn’t he? And he will al- 


ways keep hers, won’t he, and wear theirs only for show? 


ALBAUGH — Yours means more to me— of course 
. . « (The silence between them again.) I must get a 
good rest tonight. What with catching that early train 
in the morning 

Ina (her face draws, she catches her under lip with her 
teeth) — Have you got to go then? 

ALBAUGH — My call is to Winterville by to-morrow. 

Ina (a choked sob) —I can’t bear your leaving! it'll 
be awful! — it’ll be awful! It'll be like a grave here! 
—and me in it! —it’ll be awful! 

AtBaucH — No—no. Come now. We all have our 
crosses to bear. 

Ina — Some things is too much. (The silence again.) 
If I could travel along —if I could be a help ! 

ALBAUGH — Ina ! 

Ina—I could play the organ—TI could get your 
snack nights —! I want to serve Christ too I 

ALBAUGH — But, Ina — we dassent! 

InA— You don’t want me! You're glad to leave! 
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AusaucH —Iny! don’t say that! — it’s terrible hard 
for me to go—too . 

Ina (almost a cry of triumph in her voice) —It 
1S hee oe 

A.paucu — It’d be wonderful that way —if it could 
be — us two working for the Lord together side by side 
— doing the Lord’s work— you and me, Iny! — Oh, 
God! (Suddenly covers his face.) (This is too much 
for Ina’s overstrained emotions. She drops on her knees 
before him.) 

Ina — Oh, Rev. Albaugh —I want you —I can’t live 
without I go with you—! (Her hands are fluttering 
over him, over his head and bent shoulders, fearful to 
clasp, yet instinctively caressing.) Ill die left here — 
Rev. Albaugh! I got to be with you—! I don’t know 
—-I got to be with you ! 

ALBaucH — No — no — no! 

Ina — You don’t know what it’s like here — you’ve 
seen things —I don’t need to tell you — he’s lying there 
now dead drunk — he’s awful —I hate him so —I love 
you, Rev. Albaugh —I love you in our blessed Saviour 
—I worship you —I’1l be your slave — walk on me — 
Pll worship you! I’ve got to. . 

ALBAUGH (takes his Anas from before his face now, 
and grips her hands; their hot faces close — wild — 
frenzied )—\na — Ina — for God’s sake—Ina—we can’t 


—we dassent—Ina—! (As he speaks he is raising 
her — she is limp, following his movement.) I never 
. any woman like you— We got to remember 


what's right 
Ina — Take me — take me — 
ALBAUGH — You’re sweet—Iny. Iny . . . You're 
my honey little bride. . . 
Ina — Take me — take me 
ALBaucH — We dassent do things, Ina— We got 
to remember — we got to remember 
Ina — Take me — take me 
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ApaucH — My soft honey sweet — little bride girl 
. . « (She all but swoons in his arms. Suddenly with 
a convulsive movement, he regains something of his con- 
trol — pushes her -from him — puts her in a chair.) 
God! (Ina crouches whimpering, murmuring.) Ina 
—we got to remember—we can’t—Oh-h! I got to 
go now! (Ina gives a moaning cry.) Don’t — don’t! 
I'll get my valise —there’s a late train — due now — 
lemme get on it ! (She goes into the room.) 

Ina — Don’t — oh — don’t leave me—I can’t stay 
here—! (She returns with his valise.) 

ALBaucH — Iny — we got to remember —I got to go 
for your sake ! 

Ina —I don’t matter — but you mustn’t do anything! 
It’s for your sake! Yes—you go—! Hurry — you'll 
miss the train ! 

A.BaucH — No, I got time — it’s only two squares 
down 

Ina — Write a letter to me—! Oh, how can I ever 
get along — ! 

ALBAUGH — Pray, my Iny — pray for strength — seek 
your Saviour ! 

Ina — Good-by 

ALBaucH —I don’t dast to kiss you—! (He kisses 
her — dashes out.) (Ina takes a few reeling steps, then 
falls to her knees.) 

Ina — Our Father in Heaven — Blessed Jesus — Thy 
Son — Take me — take me — Amen — Jesus walking in 
light — Jesus the Son — take me — fill me — Thy blood 
— wash me in the blood — Praise God the Lamb — the 
blessed Lamb —the Son of Man — Jesus the Lamb — 
bathe me in the fountain of the Lamb —the Bride of 
the Lamb—Thy Bride—beautiful Jesus—strong in spirit 
—strong—take me unto Thy arms — Jesus my bride- 
groom—my bridegroom—Fountain of blood—Fountain 
of love—fill me—spray over me—Thy love—fill me— 
fill me . . . Take me—bridegroom—bridegroom . . 
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(She falls back in a paroxysm, gasping, twisting, shud- 
dering on the floor. Gradually she quiets and lies inert, 
tremors racking her at moments. In the stillness there 
is @ surreptitious tap at the door. It opens and Albaugh 
comes in. Still lying prostrate she turns her head to 
see him. She utters a low moaning cry a little of 
despair, much of ecstasy. Without words, as though 
moved by a force beyond his own volition, he drops 
his valise, steps to her, falls to his knees by her side. 
He bends low over her. Ina’s arms reach up around 
his neck. She draws him down to her as the curtain 


falls.) 


AGI Sill 


The next morning, which is Sunday, Verna Bowman is 
getting ready for Sunday school and carrying on a 
series of preliminary devotions by singing lustily bits of 
various hymns. 

Ina, interested in the routine duties of her home, 
moves about mechanically, with a kind of intent absent- 
ness. “Her mood is calmer on the surface, but a kind of 
deadly calm. There is a set, ironlike, implacable quality 
in her. It is as though her consciousness were already 
determined upon a certain desperate course without yet 
being aware of that determination. The hysteric grip 
upon her psyche has strengthened; it has been driven 
inward, as it were, to fasten the more relentlessly upon 
the sources of self.” 

Verna, still impressed with the glory and completeness 
of her conversion, is eager to devote herself entirely to 
the new life. She wants to go to church. She wants 
to go to Wednesday night prayer-meeting, too. Sunday 
school isn’t anything much to her now. She wants to 
give testimony. She wants more of the Rev. Albaugh’s 
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prayers, for fear she has not been sanctified enough. 
Verna is rather difficult this morning, but Ina finally 
sends her to her room to complete her dressing. 

Then she softly calls the Rev. Albaugh. He is pale 
and haggard, but “their speech this morning is quiet, 
dull — in contrast to the tremulous intensity of the scene 
last night.” 

Ina again asks him to take her away with him. 
Someway it seems to her that she has got to go — just 
got to. But the Rev. Albaugh is firm. It can’t be that 
way. It wouldn’t be right. He has had his call from 
the Lord and he must go on with his work. 

Ina realizes that, and yet there must be some way. 
There would be a way if it wasn’t for that drunken hus- 
band sleeping in the next room. The sot! 


ALBAUGH — It’s his weakness. He’s a good husband 
and father when these spells ain’t on him. 

Ina — Oh, good enough. That ain’t it! He’s there! 
If he was a saint it ud be the same. He’s there! Did 


you sleep? 
ALBAUGH — Some. 
Ina —I had the funniest dream —! I dreamt I had 


to go along a road to get to church — it was the church 
tower I had to get to — the steeple, a great high steeple, 
—and right across my way was a log across the road — 
an awful big log — it was bigger than any log I ever did 
see actually, and I was struggling to remove it, and know- 
ing I had to get to the church tower —I woke up in a 
perspiration! Funny the way you dream. But about 
your going, and me staying behind . . . somehow that 
can’t be. 

ALBAUGH — "Course I don’t hold with divorce really, 
but still 

Ina — It would make terrible talk me divorcing Roy! 
And could I— And it takes a long while and everything 
—months —I don’t know how long. Oh, of course I 
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know I can’t go with you — or join you— _ (She is con- 
vulsed by a racking sob, which she controls.) 

ALBAUGH — There — don’t — Oh, Iny, little girl . . . 

Ina — You do love me like you said? 

AtsBaucH — I love you more’n I said — more! There, 
there — we mustn’t talk like this now. We've got to 
keep holt of ourselves. 

Ina — Oh, dear! Oh, mercy, mercy! My heart’s 
just gone outside my body with you—! I’m shut into 
a grave alive—! (Her black look goes toward her 
husband again.) If it wasn’t for him —! He just lies 
there like a log—might just as well be a log lyin’ 
there—! If it wasn’t for him how things could be 
then. . . ! (Her voice rises with a heartbroken cry of 
blissful longing on the last words.) Oh, dear, oh, 
mercy, mercy! 

ALBAUGH — Don’t Iny — don’t! 

Ina — Yes, 0’ course it was a wicked thought for me 
to say you might give up your call. With the work you 
do, and everything — How long ago was it you was 
called, Rev. Albaugh? 

ALBAUGH — "Bout seven years now. I’ve been most 
everything in my time. I been an actor. I was on the 
vawdeville stage. And I joined up with a circus once. 
And I’ve been a barker for Carnivals. And I been 
most everything. I couldn’t tell you— some things I’d 
be ashamed to tell you. Then one night I felt like a 
hand was laid on my spirit—and like a voice sez to 
me in my ear — Come to me, there is work in the vine- 
yard, and the laborers are few. Do you mean me? 
I sez. Yes, Sanderson Albaugh, the voice sez. I tried 
to put it out of my mind. I[ laughed and joked —I 
blasphemed and I got drunk. But I couldn’t forget the 
voice that called me. And so I give up fighting against 
God, and I sez, I’m here, Lord —I’m your servant, do 
with me according to Thy will. And I begun my preach- 
ing right there and then. And the power come to me. 
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And since that day they’s been nine thousand three 
hundred and fifty souls my humble preaching has saved 
for Christ! Amen. I never was religiously ordained — 
not by elders and the layin’ on of hands — but I been 
ordained by a greater One. Oh, yes, my life would 
make a book of marvels. I’ve often thought — some 
day I might write it. It might be the means of helping 
some poor sinner like I was. 

Ina—I got to follow you— somehow — leave all 
and follow you 


Verna is back with her white shoes, and the shoe 
polish. She has been cleaning them, at the toes, where 
she has rubbed them kneeling so much at the revivals. 
She has daubed her hands with the polish and some of 
it is on her face where she has drawn her hand across 
her mouth. Ina sends her back to wash her face. 
Shoe polish is poison, she warns. Just the other day 
a little girl had drunk some and died 

Ina takes the polish away from Verna and as she 
does, “the desperate course which has been unconsciously 
determining in her consciousness now springs to the fore- 
front of her mind. It grips her. It becomes dominant. 
It has her in its power. With nothing surreptitious in 
her manner — only a controlled white heat of purpose — 
she goes into her husband’s room” . . . 

Mrs. Bascom and Miss Avery stop in on the way to 
church. They have come again to inquire after the 
health of the Rev. Albaugh and to pass a word with 
Mrs. Bowman, but with no wish to disturb either. They 
will set a little. And while they set, Verna, continuing 
putting on her shoes, organizes an impromptu religious 
service to entertain them. She sings hymns for them, 
“There is a fountain filled with blood, drawn from Im- 
manuel’s veins,” and “What can wash away my sins? 
Nothing but the blood of Jesus.” Then she leads in 
prayer, and they, a little embarrassedly, but without 
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knowing just what else to do, join her in the Amens. 
Finally, when Verna’s prayer goes endlessly on, they de- 
cide not to wait any longer. 

When Ina comes from her husband’s room she is 
plainly laboring under a tense strain, though she tries 
to resume normally her household work. She takes up 
her workbasket and starts to sew, which horrifies Verna. 
Sewing on the Sabbath! Verna can’t understand what 
has gotten into her mother. 

There is a knock at the door. A strange woman is 
calling, a large woman of thirty-eight, with blonde hair 
“that has been touched up for many years, a face 
hardened by life but not by nature, a pleasant, gar- 
rulous, harmlessly vulgar woman.” 

She is Minnie Herrick and she is looking for the Rev. 
Albaugh, she explains to Ina. 


MinniE — It’s many a long day since I’ve seen him! 
And it’s many a long day since he’s seen me! I guess 
you'll laugh maybe when I spring it—I’m his wife! 
(Ina is silent; gradually she seems to shrink, to grow 
smaller and smaller, her face to pinch and draw, as 
she sits in her chair with her eyes fixed on the woman 
who never stops her flow of words.) Yes, sir, his wife! 
He’ll be surprised. I shouldn’t wonder. It’s eighteen 
years since | haven’t seen nor heard hide nor hair of 
him — eighteen years! I’m not blaming him — I’m not 
blaming him,— we had our differences, and I was to 
blame, too, I s’pose. And times was hard — we couldn’t 
get work. You know how ’tis. We was in vawdeville. 
I met him that way. He left me — he left me flat. You 
know how ’tis— But that’s all long ago and past and 
forgotten. I s’pose I wouldn’t even have heard tell of 
him again but for his taking up this revival work! I 
happened to see'a squib in a paper and the name struck 
me — Albaugh, I sez to myself, that was Sanderson’s 
mother’s name — You see he took that name evidently. 
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And then Sanderson ain’t a common first name. It’s 
Sanderson Herrick, I sez, as I’m alive! It’s like him to 
take to revival work, if it ain’t him all over! I sez. I 
haven’t come to make trouble for him—TI ain’t that 
kind. You know how ’tis—I’d like to see him again 
after all these years, and maybe he’d like to see me, I 
sez to myself. All that’s past and gone. But to think of 
his being a preacher! I always said he had a wonderful 
personality. And whatever he does he does heart and 
soul. How soon you think he'll be in? Huh—? I 
sez, how soon do you think he’ll be coming in? 
(Ina’s voice is dry, her lips move, but no sound 
comes from them,—she can only shake her head a 
little.) Huh ? — you don’t know? Well, if it ain’t an 
imposition I’d like to wait. Yes, he’s a wonderful man 
—always was. I always knew he’d make his mark. 
I’ve got on pretty well myself. I give up the stage and 
been living in Parkersburg, West Virginia. I was took 
dreadful sick years back, and when I got up from the 
hospital I went south, and after one thing and another 
I landed in Parkersburg, and I’ve got a right comfortable 
business here now —hair dressing and Beauty Parlor, 
and rooms above, no board though—I couldn’t be 
bothered. Nice people I’ve got in my house. Nothing 
shady. Oh—there ! —is that him? (The door opens 
and Albaugh enters. On the second look, he recognizes 
his wife.) 

ALBAaucGH — Huh — ? 

MinniE— Do you recognize me, Sanderson? Yes, 
tis me! Here I am! I was just telling Mis Bowman 
I hadn’t come to make you no trouble —I ain’t that 
kind, you know that, Sanderson! Even if you did leave 
me flat once. But bygones are bygones. You haven’t 
changed such an awful lot, Sanderson! 

Ina (in @ strange, thin voice) —You never said — 
<i ae eS ea - « « I—I thought you was 

ead — ! 
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sir, not me! I’m alive and kicking! 

AtpaucH —I heard you was. . . ! 

Minnie — You heard I was—! If that ain’t like 
you, Sanderson Herrick! to not bother to find out! 
That’s just off a piece of everything he’s ever done, Mis 
Bowman! —a drifter if there ever was one! Never 
looked the matter up! (Her attitude towards this is that 
of indulgent almost amused, reproof.) No, sir, I told 
?em they wouldn’t ever carry me out of that hospital — 
I'd walk out on my feet—and I did! So you thought 
I'd kicked the bucket —! He couldn’t a cared much to 
find out, I wiil say! 

ALBAUGH (wiping the sweat from his brow) —1—I 
heard you was dead, Minnie. I — No, I didn’t go look- 
ing up proof — No, I didn’t— You know how it was 
—we’d parted —I thought it was true you was dead, 
Minnie. . . 


Ina begins to laugh convulsively. She becomes 
hysterical and shrill. Verna is crying. The Rev. Al- 
baugh calls to her to go get a doctor and to call her 
father, and as she runs to her father’s room Ina screams. 

“Don’t let her go in there — don’t let her go in there!” 

She would stop Verna, but is not quick enough. The 
child is backing out of the room, her face blanched 
with terror. “Poppa ...! Poppa. . .! Look at 
Poppa!” 

“Hush up! Shut up — shut up —” yells her mother. 

Albaugh and Minnie Herrick are staring, agape and 
petrified, into the bedroom, as the curtain falls. 


The coroner is there. And the sheriff. The Rev. Al- 
baugh, stunned and helpless, can only murmur his 
disbelief that the thing has happened. 


CoronER— He died of poisoning from that shoe 
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polish —there’s the bottle of it— and then her own 
emotions on top of it all—! I guess it’s up to you, 
Sheriff — 

ALBaucHu — She couldn’t have done such a thing — 
she couldn’t have! 

CorRONER — Don’t seem so — but you see for yourself, 
Rev. Albaugh. Overstrained maybe —I dunno. Seems 


like things might have been too much for her. . ._ Life 
is too much for some. Seems as if we aren’t equal to 
combating with life—some of us. Any of us! —take 


it one way and another. . . 

SHERIFF — Where is she? 

CoronEeR — In there. The Doctor’s here. He’s with 
her. 

SHERIFF —I got to take her, I guess. (Sheriff looks 
toward the dining-room door, nerving himself to his har- 
rowing duty.) (The door opens and Ina enters, fol- 
lowed by the Doctor. Ina is smiling a silly, happy 
smile. Upon her head is a wreath of paper flowers, and 
a piece of white mosquito netting arranged something 
like a wedding veil.) 

Ina (simpering prettily) —Good morning! Good 
morning! How do you do all! Happy is the Bride 
the sun shines on! (She goes to the Coroner.) And 
you've been saved too. Praise God — Hallelujah! 
Over three million have been saved! Yes! What a 
harvest—! (She sings “Jesus is Mine.”) (She goes 
up to the Sheriff, prettily.) Im so glad to see you here. 
Won't you set down? (She has paid no more attention 
to Albaugh than to the others —she has included him 
in her general impersonal greeting.) 

SHERIFF — We’re going to take a little drive now. 

Ina — Oh, pardon me—just a moment. I forgot 
you haven’t met my intended! (She smiles a proud, 
happy, humble smile and indicates an imaginary figure 
at her side.) Let me introduce the bridegroom — Mr. 
Christ. Oh, I am such a proud and happy girl! 
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SHERIFF (fowches her on the arm) —You better 
come with me now. 

Ina — Yes? Are we ready? (She links her hand in the 
Sheriff's arm. They walk up to the door. Ina takes the 
measured steps of a bride walking up the church aisle. 
She hums the wedding march — “Tum-tum-te-tum-tum- 
tum-te-tum” — etc. Her head is drooped, her hands 
hold an imaginary bridal bouquet. She passes out thus 
on the arm of the Sheriff.) (Albaugh’s knees melt 
under him; he sinks to the floor covering his face.) 

ALBAUGH — God forgive me — God forgive me! 


The curtain falls. 


YOUNG WOODLEY 
A Play in Three Acts 


By Joun Van DrutTeEN 


CONSIDERABLE attention was drawn to “Young 
Woodley” in England when the censor of plays refused 
to sanction a London production on the ground that the 
play dealt too frankly with the discussion of sex as re- 
lated to the problems of adolescent school boys, and 
was, in effect, prejudicial to the good opinion in which 
English high schools were held. 

John Van Druten, the author, is a university lecturer 
in Wales and his play concerns the life with which he 
is most familiar. George Tyler, the American manager, 
who was in London at the time of the play’s appear- 
ance, arranged with Basil Dean for the American rights 
to “Young Woodley” and it was produced in Boston in 
the early fall. A few deletions had been made in the 
text, and the Boston reviewers, while admitting the frank- 
ness of dialogue, took no violent exceptions to the play. 

Transferred to New York, and presented at the Bel- 
mont Theatre, November 2, 1925, “Young Woodley” 
was hailed as one of the early season successes. Much 
of the reviewers’ enthusiasm was centered upon the per- 
formance of Glenn Hunter in the name part. The ap- 
proval of as large audiences as the Belmont would hold 
followed the press reception and the play continued 
successfully the rest of the season. In New York there 
was not even slight exception taken to the alleged bold- 
ness of speech, and while Broadway audiences are ad- 
mittedly of coarser grain than those of other American 
cities, it does not seem reasonable that this verdict will 
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be set aside by audiences West of the Hudson when the 
play is taken on tour. 

The first scene of the play is laid in the prefects’, or 
upper classmen’s room at Mallowhurst school, in Eng- 
land. It is a large, bright room, a gathering place for 
the boys, rather barely furnished with a large table and 
numerous straight-backed chairs. There are books and 
magazines scattered about and the remains of a tea are 
spread over the table. It is about 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon of a May day. 

Cope, a youthful “fag” whose undergraduate’s duties 
include such personal and room service as the older 
boys put upon him, is rebelliously clearing away the tea 
things and pleading with his immediate superior, Vin- 
ing, to be let off for the time being the washing up of 
the dishes. But neither Vining nor Ainger, another of 
the older boys, is inclined to be lenient with Cope. 
Vining, in fact, is insistent that not only should young 
Cope wash the dishes, but also himself, that he may be 
made fit for entrance into the presence of his betters. 

Furthermore Vining is hopeful that Cope has taken 
heed of the lecture given the school by the headmaster 
in assembly that morning, and that his morals will be 
duly improved. Let him thereafter be particular about 
keeping himself “pure in thought, word and deed,” as 
he was instructed to do. And if he doesn’t understand 
at what the headmaster was driving, as Cope insists he 
does not, let him wait until he is older or, perhaps, ask 
the head to elucidate further. If he won’t tell him, 
Cope might ask Mrs. Simmons, the headmaster’s wife. 

The headmaster’s lecture on morals is a good deal of 
a joke to Vining. He wonders if the head thinks they 
are a lot of fools. He wonders especially what Young 
Woodley thought about it. He’s a good deal of an inno- 
cent, Woodley, even if he does write rather passionate 
poetry about “dark-eyed maidens, supple-limbed” and 
all that sort of thing. 
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Young Woodley is shortly there to answer for him- 
self. But he has other worries. He has had another 
session with Headmaster Simmons and been none too 
politely reprimanded for the unhealthiness of his writ- 
ings — his poetry especially. The verse about the dark- 
eyed maidens had been printed in the school magazine, 
and Simmons did not approve of it at all. 


WoopLey —Simmy’s purity campaign makes me 
vomit. Not that I hold any brief for Riley, whatever 
he may have done — dirty little beast that he is. 

Vintnc — Whatever he may have done? 

WoopiEey — Well, the head wasn’t exactly explicit 
was he with all his biblical metaphors. I gather it was 
one of the housemaids in Plunkett’s. 

Vintnc — Yes, the dark-haired one. Doesn’t say 
much for Riley’s taste. Still beggars can’t be choosers. 
Plunkett caught them in the pantry. Flagranti delicto 

. so to speak. 

Woop.tey — How nice for Plunkett. 

Pera (rises) — What rot it is sacking a man for 
that. 

Woop.ey —I don’t see it. 

Vininc — Hell, yes. Ruining a chap’s whole life just 
for the sake of discipline. 

MILNER — What do you mean? 

Vininc — Why his pater’s on the Army Council. 
Deuce of a swell. Riley was going into cavalry. He 
can’t go now. His whole career absolutely bust. 

AINGER — Serves him right. It'll do the rest of the 
school good anyway. 

Vining — What do they think we are — Celebate 
monks? Good Lord, it’s human nature, isn’t it? I 
was over in France last year; met a lot of French fel- 
lows. Things are pretty different over there I can tell 
you. Why practically every boy has got his petite 
ami and the thing is recognized and generally known. 


° 
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“YOUNG WOODLEY” 


“The next instant Woodley has grabbed a knife from the table and 
rushed at Vining. Ainger is holding him when Simmons opens 
the door. 

Simmons: “And what is the meaning of this, may I ask? What is 
the significance of the knife and the elaborate tableau?” 


(Herbert Bunston, Glenn Hunter, Edward Crandall, John Gerard and 
Geoffrey Harwood ) 
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If you try to stop it it only leads to something worse. 
AINGER — Rot. We're not all like you Vining. 
Vintnc —Tisn’t rot; it’s the same thing in girls’ 

schools if there are any men about the place. I could 

tell you a few tales that would open your eyes. I 

wouldn’t mind being boot boy in a girls’ school for a 

bit . . . and as for those co-education places. My 

hat! 

Woop.ey — | don’t believe it. 

Vininc — Bilge! Why not? You can’t get away 
from human nature. That’s all Simmy’s purity cam- 
paign means. Suppress your natural instincts. Huh, 
and Simmy is a nice one to talk to anyway. 

MILNER — What do you mean? Simmy’s married. 

Vininc —I know he is. Jolly pretty woman she is 
too. A damned sight too good for old Simmy. But 
he’s only been married two years and I was here before 
that . . . so were you, Milner. What about that par- 
lour maid of theirs. Nice piece. Nice piece. Ill bet 
she could tell a thing or two. High jinks she and Simmy 
used to have I’ll warrant. 

AINGER (finishes letter) — Oh, shut up, Vining. You 
make me sick. 

Vininc — What do you suppose they choose all the 
school servants so old and ugly for then. Gor’ look at 
them. You couldn’t find a lot like that anywhere in a 
day’s march. 

Woop.ey — Oh, drop it Vining. Ainger’s quite right. 
You have got a filthy mind. 

Vininc — This is a bit of a sudden conversion for 
you, isn’t it Ainger? I can remember some of the tales 
you've told. 

AINGER — There’s a ied sight too much of this 
sort of talk in the school and I’m going to drop on it all 
I can. 

Vininc — Well you can leave me out of your prayer 
meetings if you don’t mind. 
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The discussion of the headmaster and his wife is con- 
tinued later when one of the boys remembers that they 
are all expected to go to tea at the Simmonses the fol- 
lowing Sunday afternoon. A beastly bore, these teas. 
They not only mess up the afternoon but they inter- 
fere with other things. Walks in the Mallow wood, for 
one thing, with agreeable company — the girl in Craw- 
ley’s, for instance, or her friend, the one who works 
in Cowel’s the drapers. There’s a nice girl — dark- 
eyed — supple-limbed. Vining would like to introduce 
her to Woodley if Woodley’s interested. 

But Woodley isn’t interested. Besides, Mallow woods 
is out of bounds. Which makes it all the better, Vining 
insists. Less chance of being found out. Still Woodley 
doesn’t care for that sort of thing. 

Neither does he care greatly for Vining, he con- 
fesses to Ainger when Vining has gone. Vining may be 
a type, but he’s a foul type. Pretending to know so 
much about girls— and things. He probably doesn’t 
know, really, any more than any of the rest of them do. 

Ainger is not so sure. He does not approve of Vining, 
either, but there is something in what he says. “We 
are under a system here that treats us as not being 
mature until we leave, that is when we are eighteen or 
nineteen. Nature matures us at fourteen. What about 
ire 

It is all a beastly mix-up to Woodley. Being in love 
— properly —can’t be like that. It isn’t like that. 
Woodley knows. He has had his experiences, too. He 
doesn’t mind telling Ainger, if he won’t laugh. It 
isn’t anything to laugh at, Ainger agrees. 

So Woodley tells him of the night, last holidays, 
he was in town and went with a fellow named Harpath to 
a dancing place where there were a lot of women — 
“professionals, the real thing.” And Woodley danced 
with one of them. 

“It was awful,” he admits. “I didn’t know what to 
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say to her and she made me feel sick. You know 
painted up to the eyes and awfully cheap scent, and I 
felt quite . . . well . . . you know, almost frightened. 
And then we sat down and she drank whiskey and 
laughed at me, and I just couldn’t talk to her. I couldn’t 
think of anything to say. And I danced with another 
one, too. She looked quite old and she smelt of drink. 
I suppose I could have gone home with her if I’d liked. 
I believe Harpath did with one of them . . . anyway I 
lost him.” 


AINGER — And did you? 

WoopLteEy—No . . . I tell you I felt frightened. 
Well, it’s damned silly, isn’t it? I mean the way I’ve 
talked about these things, the way Vining does, and told 
smutty jokes and all that, and then when it comes to the 
point funking it like that. 

AincER —I shouldn't worry if I were you. 

Woop.tey — And then there was a girl I met at home 
at a dance last year. Awfully pretty you know . 
fair hair and dressed in pink. I danced with her twice 
and we were sitting out together, and I wanted to kiss 
her frightfully; but I simply hadn’t got the pluck. I 
didn’t know how to go about it. I felt I couldn’t just 
catch hold of her and kiss her like that straight off the 
reel. 

I just sat there, saying nothing like a damned fool 
till the next dance began. I could have kicked myself 
afterwards. I never saw her again. Bloody silly, isn’t 
it? Then I go writing poetry that Vining and his sort 
make fun of where I imagine myself no end of a dog. 
At least, no I don’t mean that but . 

Ancer — I know. 

WoopLey — Well, why am I different from other 
people then? 

AINGER — Do you want to be like Vining? 

WoopLey — Vining,no... but... 
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AIncER—I shouldn’t say you were different from 
most people. I’ve felt like that too. 

Wooptrey — You? 

AINGER — Yes, often, it is nothing to worry about. 

Woop.Ley — What a mix-up it all is. (Crosses to 
window.) 

AINGER — Don’t worry, kid. Take things as they 
come. How old are you, seventeen? 

Wooptey —I shall be eighteen in October. 

AINGER — Well, you needn’t say it as if you were 
eighty. You've plenty of time. We’re most of us like 
that at first, unless we are Vining’s sort. 

Woop.ey — Yes, but what I feel is, all this sort of 
thing . . . shop-girls and housemaids . . . I simply 
couldn’t do it. It would make me feel sick. And 
then you meet someone, someone you like; someone of 
your own class . . . I don’t want to be snobbish; but 
you know what I mean. Someone you could be really 
keen on, and the thing’s impossible. You can’t think 
of them that way, at least I can’t. I can’t imagine them 
letting me. It’s all wrong somehow. I suppose when 
people are really in love . . . I don’t know, I don’t 
understand that either. I don’t see how it all squares 
out. (Has been moving about. Flops on window seat.) 

AINGER (crosses to him, puts hand on shoulder) — It’s 
a brute, isn’t it? I’m afraid I can’t help you much. 
Things pan out more or less in the long run. One 
makes a few mistakes and does a few things one’s sorry 
for. For the rest it’s just a question of running straight 
as best you can. You don’t want to get morbid about it 
any more than you want to wallow in it; but (Crosses R. 
sits in chair.) As for “love,” I believe a lot of it is 
imagination; or that it is something that is kept for a 
special favored few. You think about it because you’ve 
read about it and seen it in plays and on the pictures. 
You're brought up to it. Your first fairy stories end 
with people marrying and living happily after. You 
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come up against it in everything you read, and you 
imagine yourself doing the same thing. I wonder how 
many people ever strike it without being disappointed. 

WoopLrey —I dare say you're right. 

AINGER — I remember getting religion fearfully badly 
when I was about fifteen, wanted to go into the church 
and everything . . . had it properly. And then it faded 
away and I can see now that there never was anything 
in it at all. I shouldn’t be surprised if love isn’t some- 
thing like that. 


A moment later there is a knock at the door. When 
they open it Laura Simmons, the headmaster’s wife, is 
standing outside. “She is a very pretty woman of 
twenty-eight, rather fragile, shy and retiring. She has a 
sweet voice and there is a slight air of mystery about 
her.” 

It is Mrs. Simmons’ first visit to the prefects’ room. 
She has come to see if something can’t be done to pre- 
vent the boys making a short cut of her yard and break- 
ing down the shrubbery. She did not want to go to 
her husband about it. As house captain Ainger agrees 
to see that the boys behave. 

Both Ainger and Woodley are a little constrained in 
the presence of Mrs. Simmons, and their embarrassment 
is not helped particularly when young Cope appears 
with the remains of a teapot and a confession that he 
is afraid he broke it. That means further punishment 
for him and gives Ainger an excuse for following the 
young man to prefects’ detention where, in all proba- 
bility, Cope will be thrashed. There must, of course, 
be discipline, though Mrs. Simmons thinks it would be 
better to stop the culprit’s pocket money. “I think he’d 
rather be thrashed,” admits Ainger. 

It is not easy for Woodley to entertain the head- 
master’s wife. ‘They are both a little shy. But they hit 
upon a subject of common interest when Mrs. Simmons 
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mentions the verse Woodley has written for the maga- 
zine. She liked that. And he is pleased. 

Woodley has always liked poetry, too. When they 
used to try to punish him in prefects’ detention by 
making him learn verse by heart he did it so easily it 
was not punishment at all and they gave it up. 

With a little urging he shows Mrs. Simmons more of 
his verse, and agrees to let her take several of the verses 
home, on promise that she will not show them to her 
husband. Mr. Simmons does not approve of his writing 
poetry. Now she finds Woodley’s pictures in the group 
photos on the wall and is amused by them. He was such 
a baby then — though they were taken only a year ago. 
Still, he was seventeen — nearly. 


Laura—I remember last year’s sports. That was 
one school function that I did attend. I was awfully 
shy about going. But I enjoyed it. 

WoopLey — Shy? You? 

Laura — Yes, why not? I’m terribly shy. 

WoopLey — So am I. 

LaurAa—I know. (Picks up book from table.) 
What’s this, Swinburne, yours? 

WoopDLEy — Yes. 

Laura — You like Swinburne? 

Woop Ley — Yes, awfully. 

Laura (opens book and reads softly aloud) :— 

“Eyes coloured like a water-flower, 
And deeper than the green-sea’s glass; 
Eyes that remember one sweet hour — 
In vain we swore it should not pass; 
In vain, alas!” 

Woop Ley — How beautiful you read it. 

Laura —It is rather beautiful isn’t it? (She puts 
book down.) But there are better than Swinburne. 
Have you discovered Shelley yet? 

WoopLey — Yes. (He begins to recite.) 
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“Swiftly walk over the Western Wave, 
Spiritiol night .-..0 3” 
LauRA — 
“Blind with thine hair the eyes of day, 
Kiss her until she be wearied out, 
Then wander o’er city and sea and land, 
Touching all with thine opiate wand. 
Come, long sought.” 
Wooptey — It’s wonderful. 


Their visit is interrupted by the sudden appearance of 
Simmons. “He is a tall, lean, dried-up man of nearly 
fifty.” He, too, is looking for Ainger, and he is a little 
surprised to find his wife there. She does not often 
visit the school. He hopes, a little slyly, that young 
Woodley has been entertaining her. 

“Woodley is our poet laureate, you know,” he ex- 
plains to her. “Only he writes a good deal more than 
most laureates. A dreamer. Native woodmates wild 
and all that. An infant Shelley, eh Woodley?” 

Mrs. Simmons does not enjoy the chaffing note in her 
husband’s voice, and tries to drag him away. 


Laura — Frank, we must be going. It’s later than I 
thought. 

Simmons — Perhaps you read his effusion in the 
school magazine? I, er, forget the title. What was it, 
Woodley? 

Laura—TI remember. “Reverie.” I liked it. 

Simmons — “Reverie?” Oh yes. A dreamer as I 
said. Dark-eyed maidens and romantic moons or some- 
thing equally affecting, wasn’t it? I trust it was gener- 
ally appreciated, Woodley. But then poets never are, 
are they? They thrive on disregard. Always spurned 
and misunderstood in their lifetime. Well, perhaps 
you'll have the laugh on us when you are dead and 
they will set your verses to be learned by heart in P. D. 
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if that is any consolation to you. You’re looking for- 
ward to dying young, I presume. (He picks up book.) 
Swinburne, eh? You admire Swinburne, I suppose? 

Woop.ey — Yes, sir. 

Stmmons — Nauseous stuff, but they all do at your 
age. It’s a form of intellectual measles, but you will 
grow out of it. 

Laura — Frank, I must go. 

Simmons —I’m coming. All the same a little more 
time on the Binomial Theorem wouldn’t exactly do you 
any harm, Woodley. Not quite so enthralling as Mr. 
Swinburne’s lilies and languors, perhaps, but a good 
deal healthier I can assure you. You'll tell Ainger I 
want to see him? 

Laura (takes Woodley’s M.S. from chair) — Oh, ’'m 
forgetting these. 

Simmons — What have you got there? 

Laura — Only some recipes Mrs. Ratcliffe lent me. 
Goodbye. (She goes, with Simmons. Woodley stays 
where he is, thinking, picks up Swinburne, opens and 
gently reads aloud.) 

WoopLey — 

“Eyes coloured like a water-flower, 

And deeper than the green sea’s glass . . . 
(Shuts book, shakes himself and opens history. His 
mind wanders. Finally he slams the history together 
and hurls it into a corner.) Oh, damn George the First 
and all his bleeding Cabinet! (Vining comes in, cheer- 
ily singing the latest musical comedy tune.) 

VininG — Hello, all alone? Mrs. Simmy’s been in 
here hasn’t she. Have I missed her? 

Woop ey — Yes. 

Vining — Too bad. We don’t exactly get a surfeit of 
female society. What did she want? 

Woop.ey — Oh, nothing. Wanted to speak to Ainger 
about the kids in her back garden or something. 

Vining —H’m. Funny her coming in here. Pretty 
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little thing though. Hot stuff too, I should think. That 
quiet, dark kind always are. Old Simmy’s a lucky fel- 
low. He knows what’s what all right and I expect he 
makes the most of it too. That’s the secret of the popu- 
larity of marriage you know. I hope she likes it, that’s 
all. Can’t say I should care about being mauled by 
Simmy if I was a girl. Has she got a crush on Ainger, 
do you think, coming in here after him like that? 
Ainger’s a good-looking chap, bit of a change, after 
Simmy. Did you retire tactfully and leave them 
alone? (Woodley suddenly gets up and leaves the 
room, slamming the door behind him.) Here, what’s 
up? "Nows.%. what the)... 2. 


The curtain falls. 


ACT Il 


In the Simmons’ pleasantly furnished drawing room, 
three weeks later, the headmaster is correcting exercises 
and taking evident satisfaction in the silly mistakes the 
young fools under him continually make in their exam- 
inations. 

Laura Simmons, curled up in a corner of the chester- 
field, is replying to his comments and wondering whether 
men become schoolmasters for the sheer joy of cor- 
recting boys in their exam-papers. She has little sym- 
pathy with her husband’s attitude in such matters. In 
fact there are few subjects on which these two do agree. 

Life as a schoolmaster’s wife is not at all to Mrs. 
Simmons’ liking, and she is frank to confess as much. 
She finds little in the social life of the school to interest 
her, she feels that she is not at all popular with the 
other masters’ wives and she is out of sympathy with 
the attitude of the masters toward the boys. She finds it 
impossible to believe, for. one thing, that there has sud- 
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denly developed an abnormal spirit of unrest pervading 
the place, as indicated by the recent Riley affair, which 
has caused his expulsion. She is convinced that Mr. 
Simmons is exaggerating the seriousness of the situation, 
and imagining much that is not true. 


Simmons —I wish I were. You don’t see it, sitting 
here as you do and meeting them only when they are on 
their best behaviour. But, there is no respect. [ve 
been noticing it growing more and more so since this 
business of Riley. I spoke to the Prefects, very seri- 
ously. But I can get nothing from them, no help, no 
cohesion. I am not at all sure that they are not respon- 
sible for a lot of the trouble. I never approved of the 
Prefect System. Their manner lately has been most 
offensive. All of them, young Woodley in particular. 
There is a surliness and cynicism about that boy, a sort 
of superiority. It is all this intellectual flapdoodle. He 
imagines himself too good for every one. This rubbish 
about writing poetry. It isn’t healthy or normal in a 
boy. It all comes down to the same thing in the end. 
Sex. It is at the bottom of all the trouble. The school 
is going through a bad period, these things come in 
waves. A few of the wrong men at the top and the 
harm is done. 

Laura — Oh, surely, Frank. . . . I don’t know much 
about boys, and you should, but it seems scarcely pos- 
sible to me. One or two cases, yes. I understand that, 
abnormal or vicious types. . . . 

Simmons — It goes deeper than that. You don’t rea- 
lize. Because a boy has a pretty baby face you think 
he is all innocence, and guilelessness. If you had spent 
your life as I have, you would know what sinks of im- 
purity their minds can be. 

Laura — Isn’t it the system. I have no brothers, but 
I have watched since I have been here, and it seems to 
me that it is a great mistake to cut boys off like that, 
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from their homes, from women, just at the age when 
they are most sensitive, most curious. It is an impres- 
sionable age. I can’t help feeling that perhaps they need 
a little sympathy and understanding. That they can’t 
get from men and from each other. 

Simmons — I know that argument. You get it in the 
novels that young men write as soon as they are let out 
into the world. They want to turn a public school into 
a sort of Zenna. 

Laura — And what’s your remedy? 

Simmons — Discipline and a healthy observance of 
games and a proper inculcation of the public school 
spirit. There is no esprit de corps, no decent feel- 
LEC pes pea 


Neither is convinced that the other is right, but the 
subject is dropped when Simmons discovers that it is 
time he was going to watch the cricket match. He is 
none too well pleased when he learns that Mrs. Simmons 
cannot go with him. She has asked young Woodley and 
his friend, Ainger, in for tea. Nor does he approve of 
the boys getting in the habit of coming to his home, 
except on his invitation. Also he thinks they should be 
watching the cricket themselves instead of drinking tea. 
For himself, he is very careful about permitting a social 
intimacy to develop between master and boy, because he 
is certain it destroys the respect of the students for their 
instructors. 

Again she is convinced that he is wrong, both in this 
attitude toward the boys and in his habit of carrying 
the classroom attitude into his ordinary existence. “Even 
in the holidays I have noticed it,” she says. “Among 
other people; that domineering, self-conscious attitude 
of the pedagogue that hangs around you like a halo.” 

To his expressed surprise that, feeling as she does, she 
ever married him she promptly replies that if she had 
known him better, if she had not been mistaken in think- 
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ing he was a man and not a prejudice, she probably 
never would have married him. At which disturbing 
confession he flounces out of the house. 

Young Woodley arrives alone. Ainger was called at 
the last minute to replace one of the boys who had 
sprained an ankle in the cricket match, and had sent a 
note of apology, which Woodley dutifully delivers. 

They talk of other things, of her shyness about appear- 
ing at many of the school functions for fear her presence 
puts a damper on the boys’ sense of freedom and of 
Woodley’s awkwardly expressed belief that she is quite 
wrong. She is not at all like the other masters’ wives. 

But they soon get to Woodley’s poetry and the pleas- 
ure she has had reading it. Some of the verses she 
likes much better than others. “The best ones are the 
ones when you are writing about things you know,” 
she tells him. “About the country, and friendship.” 

There is one verse Woodley has just written, a sonnet, 
that she asks him to read to her, which he does, a little 
shyly. 

I think your face was Helen’s. For your sake 
The Trojan ruins flame. In anguish dumb 
The dying Tristram stares with eyes that ache 
Across the lonely waves, to see you come, 
Enslaved by your first kiss. And Romeo 
Steals through the moonlight garden silently, 


To find that subtle smile that well I know, 
And you are standing on the balcony. 


Oh, lovers throughout the world have known 
Your shadowed beauty, and when poets say 

Their love was such, I think I know the way 
You held their reason captive. You alone 

Have swayed all men through time, in every land. 
He loved, and she was fair. I understand. 


While she serves the tea she induces him to talk about 
himself, and of his home. He has only his father. His 
mother had died when he was a baby, and he has no 
brothers or sisters. An aunt had brought him up. They 
lived in Hampstead, near London. 

Laura’s home was in the country, at Rydalwater, she 
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tells him. She had lived there always until she was 
married. It was there she had met Mr. Simmons when 
he was on a walking tour. She still misses the moun- 
tains very much. She likes the country. She has thought 
often of going for a walk in Mallow woods — on Sun- 
day. Perhaps he would — 

But Woodley is afraid, from what he has heard, that 
Mallow woods would not be a nice place for her to 
walk on Sunday. The townspeople flock there and — 
well, it is not always quite nice. She does not under- 
stand, but is willing to change the subject. 

They go back to Woodley’s plans. He expects to go 
to Cambridge when he is through Mallowhurst. This is 
his last term, and July is not far off. After Cambridge 
he expects he will have to go into his father’s business — 
which happens to be the manufacture of soap. Wood- 
ley’s Wildflowers is the brand. Of course, he had 
rather do other things. He had rather write, for instance. 
But that is probably just a phase 

-Laura is sorry for young Woodley. Sorry her hus- 
band had spoken to him the way he did about his writ- 
ing. The thought of it brings back not only the hurt she 
felt for him, but all the growing disgust she has for her 
husband. She knows Mr. Simmons is not popular. She 
knows what people think and say about her, too — 


Laura — Do you wonder I don’t care to go to school 
functions, when I know how people are feeling towards 
him, hating him, and me, as his wife, as though, just 
because I am his wife, I must be like him. Do you 
wonder that I loathe the place? 

Woop.ey — Loathe it? 

Laura — Yes, loathe it. It’s all, dreadful, hideous. 
And he — 

Woop.tey — I’m so sorry —I had no idea. Don’t — 
don’t cry, please. 

Laura — Oh, God. Why are things made like that? 
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Why have people no sense, no understanding. T’m 
sorry. I didn’t mean to behave like that. Please for- 
give me. It won’t happen again, Roger. (She touches 
his hand lightly; he flinches.) 

Wooptey —I wish I could help, do something. Id 
do anything. 

Laura — It’s all right. It was foolish of me. I am 
all right now. 

Wooptey — And it’s not like you think. No one 
feels like that about you. They all like you awfully. 
They can’t understand. . . . 

Laura — How I came to marry Mr. Simmons? Is that 
it? 

WoopLey — I must be going. 

Laura — Must you, really? 

Woop.Ey — Yes, I have work to do. Goodbye and — 
thank you very much. 

Laura — I’m sorry, you must come again soon. 

Woopiey — No — I — think — if you don’t mind — 
it would be better — if J didn’t come again. 

Laura — Never? 

WoopLey — Well, not alone — not like this. 

Laura — You needn’t mind what you said — or rather 
didn’t say — about Mr. Simmons. 

Wooptey — It isn’t that. 

Laura — What is it, then? Don’t you want to come? 

Woop ey — Yes, | —I want to awfully, but — really, 
it would be better not. 

Laura — But why, Roger? 

WoopLey — Oh, I—I oughtn’t to tell you. You'll 
hate me for it. You'll never want to see me again — 
but I—feel awful about it — but—well, I’m most 
terribly in love with you. There now I’ve said it. Are 
you furious with me? 

Laura — Furious? 

WoopLeEy —I meant not to tell you ever—but I 
couldn’t help it. Ill go now. (He moves to the door.) 
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Laura — Roger, why did you think I’d be furious? 

Wooptey — Well, aren’t you? 

Laura — Furious? Roger— (She holds out her 
arms to him. He stands and gazes at her a moment 
wide-eyed, then stumbles across to her and falls on his 
knees beside the sofa, his head in her lap.) Roger 
darling — Roger — (She stoops and kisses his head. 
He raises his face to hers. His arms slip around her 
shoulders and their lips meet in a long kiss.) Don’t 
cry. (She raises him to the sofa beside her.) 

WoopLtey — Oh, I’ve been feeling so awful about 
this. I do love you so terribly. You’re so wonderful. 
I never dreamt— (He takes her hand and kisses it 
passionately.) And you’re so unhappy —I couldn’t bear 
to see you — like that. It was dreadful. Why did you 
marry him? You don’t love him? 

Laura — No. 

Woop.Ley — Why — why did you? 

Laura — I don’t know, and I was lonely, and — don’t 
speak of him now. Roger, my darling. (She buries her 
lips in his hair.) 

Wooptey — All day long I’ve been telling myself I 
wouldn’t come this afternoon. I thought I oughtn’t to 
see you again. I thought it was wrong and wicked of 
me, and that you’d hate me if you knew. You mustn’t 
stay with him, you must leave him, now that you know 
I love you like this. 

Laura—lI can’t Roger. You mustn’t think of it. 
It’s impossible. 

WoopLey — You must, Laura, I love you more than 
anything in the world. Laura — 

Laura — Roger, kiss me again. Don’t speak, kiss me. 
(Another terrific embrace follows. While they are locked 
in each other’s arms, Simmons appears at the open 
window. He stands transfixed.) 

Stmmons — Laura! 
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The couple on the sofa leap apart. Instantly young 
Woodley is on his feet and on the defensive. He is per- 
fectly willing to take the consequences of anything Mr. 
Simmons may think. He is in love with Mrs. Simmons! 
He has told her so, and he sees no reason why he should 
not also tell her husband! 

Simmons is white with rage, but composed. He does 
not propose being drawn into any undignified scene, 
whatever the revelations or their effect upon him. He 
proposes to deal with Woodley later, and meantime he 
is of a mind to sneer at his assumption of the attitude 
of so brave a knight-errant, sans peur et sans reproche. 

Still Woodley refuses to budge until Laura asks him 
to go. And then only on her promise to call him back 
if she should need him. 

The headmaster is very bitter with his wife. It is 
quite beyond his understanding how she could so far 
humiliate herself and him, and cheapen herself and for- 
get her responsibility and trust and what she owes to her 
position. 

The fact that she is still a human being, which he has 
never quite realized, does not appeal to the headmaster 
as being a very impressive defense. She will probably 
be insisting next that she is only flesh and blood, or that 
she has red blood in her veins! 

He ridicules the idea that she might be in love with 
Woodley, and he is now convinced that she not only 
planned the meeting, but suggests that she probably has 
planned others. She is obliged to produce the note from 
Ainger before he will credit her account of what has 
happened, or accept her assurance that there has been 
nothing wrong between them and that the kiss he saw 
was the first time that such a thing had ever happened. 

At Simmons’ threat to expel Woodley, Laura’s de- 
fiance turns to a serious anxiety. Expulsion, she knows, 
might easily ruin Woodley’s career. He does not de- 
serve that. She is the one who is to blame. She had 
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led him on, had made him make love to her. She was 
mad, she realizes now, but Woodley should not be made 
to suffer all his life for that. 

Finally, when neither pleading nor confession can 
move Simmons, Laura returns to her attitude of defiance. 
If her husband should carry out his threat to force the 
expulsion of Woodley she will leave him. 


Laura —I mean it, Frank. It has not been much of 
a success, our marriage, and you know it. I’ve tried 
God knows, I’ve tried, but this will be the end. If you 
do this, I shall leave you, for good —I have thought of 
it often enough these last few years. 

Simmons — You can’t blackmail me into giving way, 

Laura — You can call it what you like. It’s true, 
though. (She turns to setiee.) 

Simmons — You are insane. You don’t realize what 
you are saying. How could you leave me? 

Laura— How? How? You haven’t realized how 
near I have been before, how wretched, I’ve been, what 
a ghastly mistake our marriage has been. You have been 
too wrapped up in your position, your little dignity, your 
own self-importance. Well, think of them now, then. 
Where will they be, how will you feel, if I leave you — 
openly — as I shall if you do this thing. Everyone will 
know . . . don’t deceive yourself about that . . . where 
will your position and your authority be then? 

SIMMONS (crosses to centre) — Laura, what is the 
meaning of this, why are you taking this line? The 
thing is incredible! 

Laura —I tell you. . . you can choose. If he goes, 
I go. ; 

ee ae . . « I don’t understand this. 
Are you in love with the boy that you are behaving in 
this amazing way? 

Laura — You said that was impossible. 
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Simmons — I should have thought it was, but women 
are unaccountable. Are you? 

Laura —I don’t know —yes, perhaps. But never 
mind that. 

Simmons — Oh, this is beyond me! But if . . . if 

. . if I do let this go for your sake— (Crosses to 
door R. then down to centre.) But how can I? You 
must realize how impossible the situation is. It will be 
all over the school. My life won’t be worth living. I 
shall be an object of ridicule. (Sits by tea table.) 

Laura (over chair) — And if I leave you, what then? 
An object of pity? But you need not fear. Nobody will 
know. How should they? 

Simmons — How? I should have thought it was 
obvious. Young Woodley isn’t going to keep this to 
himself, his triumph over me — how I caught you. . . 
and did nothing. 

Laura — He won’t tell. I can answer for that. 

Simmons — And meanwhile I am to let it continue — 
connive at your carrying on with him, while I sit and 
play the mari complaisant? Is it likely? Humiliate 
myself like that . . . for a damned, smirking superior 
little pup of a schoolboy! Not I! Do you think I 
have no pride? I’ll face the talk and scandal rather. 

Laura — Frank, listen. (Crosses centre.) If you do 
nothing to him I promise —I won’t see him again. [ll 
do all I can for you, to play my part better as your wife. 
I mean it, Frank. 


Finally convinced that her pleading is as sincere as 
her arguments are sound, Simmons agrees to give the 
matter serious thought before he makes a decision. He 
leaves to begin his thinking. 

In the hall young Woodley has been waiting. He 
could not stay away thinking there might be need of him. 
Now he must know all that has happened and what is to 
be done about it. 
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Will her husband divorce Laura? It seems the least 
he can do, now that he knows everything. Certainly she 
cannot think of going on living with him, feeling the way 
she does. 

He is quite mystified when she tells him calmly. asking 
him to stay at the other side of the room from her while 
she is speaking, that things can go no further, and that 
he must not come there again! He can’t understand how 
she can say such things, knowing now that he loves her 
and how everything has changed since she has let him 
tell her and he has kissed her! How can she say that 
nothing has changed! 


Laura — Roger — listen to me. It is hard for me to 
explain, but you are taking all this too seriously. It 
was wrong of me, I know, to behave as I did —to let 
you kiss me,— but . . . I was sorry for you and —I 
just didn’t think. But that is all there is to it. It 
means no more than that. 

WoopLey — You mean— you don’t love me. . . 
you were only — playing with me? (Laura is silent.) 
Very well. Then I'll go. (He rises and goes to the 
door.) 

Laura — Wait —I haven’t finished. 

WoopLEey — What is it? What do you want? 

Laura —I want you to come and sit down again and 
listen to me quietly. Please. (Woodley returns to 
chair.) 

Woop Ley — Well? 

Laura— You must forget all this. I’ve been to 
blame, I know. I let you think I meant all sorts of 
things. I wanted you to think so. But now, as I say, 
it is over. 

You must be sensible and forget it. It won’t be very 
difficult. There will be your work and your games. You 
have been neglecting them . . . you’ve been getting too 
sentimental. And then you'll be leaving . . . there will 
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be Cambridge. And new interests. Soon you'll be able 
to laugh about it. You blame me now. You think I’ve 
made a fool of you. 

Woop.try — I’ve made a fool of myself. 

Laura —No, Roger. Besides you'll get over that. 
You'll look on this differently in time. You'll hear no 
more of it, if you’ll be sensible about it. I can promise 
you that. You needn’t fear. 

Wooptey — As if that mattered now. As if I cared 
about that. Did you think that was why I came back? 
But I’m sorry. I see I made a mistake. Thank you 
for — interceding with Mr. Simmons for me. But don’t 
you think he would rather be rid of me? 

Laura — Roger, please don’t take it like that — 

Wooptey — Is there anything else? 

Laura — No. 

WoopLey — Then I'll go. (He goes to door. Stops 
and comes back a step or two.) Oh—might I have my 
poems back? 

Laura— Of course—I forgot. Tl give them to 
you. (She takes them from a locked drawer in the desk. 
Hands them to him and then goes over to the fireplace. 
He takes them, looks at them for a moment and then 
tears them across twice and flings the pieces on the 
floor.) Why do you do that? 

4 Woop ey — I’ve been getting too sentimental. Good- 
ye. 


The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


Two days later some of the boys are again in the pre- 
fects’ room at tea time, and there is much talk as to 
what is the matter with everybody. With Woodley and 
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Simmons especially. Something evidently has happened 

but neither Vining nor Milner can trace it to a common 

source. Woodley is as quiet as a tomb when he is not 

flaring up in sudden anger over trifles. And the head- 

ae has been particularly unbearable the last few 
ays. 

When Ainger comes from the nets they ask him for 
his explanation. Ainger knows no more than they. All 
he knows is that at the cricket match Saturday Simmons 
had seemed greatly surprised to find him there. 

“He came up to me,” Ainger reports, “and said: ‘Ah, 
Ainger, I didn’t expect to find you here. I thought you 
found social distractions more absorbing than athletics’ 
or some such bilge like that. I didn’t know what he 
was getting at, and anyway I was in a hurry, so I’m 
afraid I was rather terse with him. And then he asked 
if ‘my young satellite Woodley’ was about. Well, 
I didn’t see why I should tell him that Woodley had gone 
to tea with his wife, he probably only wanted an oppor- 
tunity to get off some joke he’d prepared about it, so I 
said I did not know. He seemed no end peeved over 
that.” 

Vining scents a probable cause of the strange atmos- 
phere that has suddenly afflicted the place in Woodley’s 
having tea with the “languorous Laura.” He will have 
to rag Woodley about that. Probably Simmons is 
jealous. 

Vining and Milner have gone when Woodley comes 
for his tea. He is still gloomy and fearfully touchy. 
Ainger can’t get a civil word from him, and all his 
attempts at inducing Woodley to confess the cause of his 
trouble, whatever it is, are useless. 

Failing that Ainger decides it is time he gave his 
friend a little advice. He has seen him walking the 
afternoon before with the shop girl from Crawley’s, and 
Woodley himself had eiays been particularly against 
that sort of thing. 
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AIncER — Look here, kid, for the thousandth time, 
what’s the trouble? What in God’s name possessed you 
to go and do a damn fool thing like that. I didn’t say 
anything, but I could see something was wrong when 
you didn’t get back on Saturday. I was hoping you’d 
tell me. You always have told me things. You know I 
wouldn’t go back on you. (Woodley sits chair R. of 
table Ainger on side of table.) ll do anything I can 
to help, kid, honest I will, you know that. Tell me, 
there’s a good fellow. 

WoopLey — Oh, God! I’ve been a fool . . . what a 
Hell’s game life is! You were right. I was with 
Crawley’s girl yesterday afternoon. I went because I 
didn’t care what happened, or who saw me. I met her 
outside the town and she asked me to go for a walk in 
the woods. 

AINGER — And what happened? 

WoopLey —Can’t you guess? Oh, God, I wish I 
hadn’t . . . it was awful . . . awful! 

AINGER — What made you — you of all people? 

Woop.tey —I tell you I didn’t care . . . I didn’t 
care about anything. 

AINGER — But why? What happened to change you 
like that? 

WoopLEy —I can’t tell you . . . I can’t. Don’t 
ask me. 

AINGER — Has it anything to do with Mrs. Simmy? 

Woop Ley — Don’t — 

AINGER — What was it boy? 

WoopLey — Swear . . . swear you'll never tell... 
on your oath! 

AINGER — I swear. 

WoopLey — Well, then . . . No, I can’t —it’s no 
good... Ican’t. Don’t ask. I can’t tell. You won't 
tell about yesterday . . . Vining, or any of the others? 

AINCER — Of course not. 

Woop.ey — It won’t happen again . . . ever. I can 
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promise you that. It was horrible— beastly. I feel 
dirty all over. But it just seemed as though nothing 
mattered. 

AINGER — Don’t let it worry you, kid. I wish I could 
help you. 

Woop.trey — Thanks. But you can’t. I shall get over 
it in time, I suppose. Ainger, do you hate me for 
yesterday . . . like I hated Vining? 

AINGER — Of course not. 

Wooptey —I hate myself. 


Cope is in again to clear away the tea things, and 
Woodley turns on him for having asked Mrs. Simmons 
the things he did about the Riley boy’s expulsion and the 
cause of it. Vining put him up to it, Woodley knows 
that, but it was a rotten thing to ask,a woman. 

Woodley is still smarting under his resentment of 
Vining when the boys come back and Vining begins his 
ragging of Woodley about his affair with Mrs. Simmons. 

*“¢T didn’t know you were on such intimate terms with 
the Lady Laura as that, Woodley,” he says, suggestively. 
“Have you been playing the young Don Juan at your 
téte-a-tétes?” 

“What do you mean by that?” demands Woodley 


angrily. 
“Oho! Got him on the raw, have we? And did she 
virtuously repulse you? . . . Don’t be discouraged. 


Remember, ‘If a lady says “no” she means “perhaps,” 
and if she says “perhaps” she means “yes,” for if she 
says “yes” she’s no lady.’ Try our luscious Laura again. 
If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again. . . Remem- 
ber Bruce and the spider . . . 

Woodley is livid with rage. “Shut up, Vining, or 
I’1] kill you!” he shouts. 

“What did she say, Woodley?” Vining continues. 
tauntingly. ‘I would if I could, but I want to be good 
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and I’m not that kind of a girl.’ Never mind, it’s 
only done to egg you on to further flights.” 

The next instant Woodley has grabbed a knife from 
the table and rushed at Vining. Ainger is holding him 
and Woodley is struggling to free himself and renew the 
attack when Simmons opens the door. 


Srmmons — And what is the meaning of this, may I 
ask? What is the significance of the knife and the 
elaborate tableau? 

Woopirey —I wanted to kill him! I wanted to kill 
him! 

Srmmons — What does this mean? Was Woodley 
attacking you Ainger? 

AINGER — No, sir. 

Simmons — What was it? Tell me, I insist on know- 
ing. Was it Vining? 

Wooptrey — Yes. (He drops knife.) 

Stmmons — You were attacking Vining with that 
knife? 

Woop.ey — Yes. 

Stmmons — Why, may I ask? 

WoopLey — Oh, what does it matter? You’ve got 
what you wanted, haven’t you? What you’ve been wait- 
ing for. Here’s your opportunity. Now expel me and 
have done with it! 

Simmons — How dare you speak to me like that, sir. 

WoopLEy — Dare? 3. ./Dare?| « 3). (A fies 
shivering seizes him. He clutches at the table for sup- 
port. Little strangled sounds escape him.) 

Simmons — Come, pull yourself together, boy . . 
Don’t behave like a hysterical school girl. 

WoopLrey — Take me away and have done with it. 
You’ve won. Need you bully me now? 

SimmMons— Help me get him into the sick-room, 
Ainger. I shall want to see you later, all of you. 
Come, sir. Take his other arm. (He tries to take Wood- 
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ley’s arm. Woodley pulls away and goes to the door 
alone. Simmons and Ainger follow.) 


The curtain falls. 


The following afternoon Ainger comes to Mrs. Sim- 
mons’ rooms. She had sent for him to find out the 
truth of Woodley’s attack upon Vining and what had 
followed. 

Ainger at first refuses to tell her, but is finally per- 
suaded, even to the point of confessing that the trouble 
had been caused by Woodley’s resentment of Vining’s 
slighting references to her. It means Woodley’s ex- 
pulsion, of course. And there is nothing that either of 
them can do to save him. 

A moment later Simmons is followed into the room 
by Woodley’s father. The headmaster has apparently 
been telling the elder Woodley of his son’s vicious attack 
upon Vining, but carefully avoiding as many details as 
possible that may in any way reveal the true cause of 
the trouble, and Mrs. Simmons’ part in it. 

Mr. Woodley is not satisfied, either with Mr. Sim- 
mons’ story or his frank suggestion that young Woodley 
has suddenly become a highly abnormal and dangerous 
type of boy. He insists upon further details, and is 
able, finally, to extract some hint of what Mr. Simmons’ 
characterizes as young Woodley’s rudeness to Mrs. 
Simmons. 


Mr. W.— Do you mean he has been ungentlemanly? 

Simmons— You don’t quite understand me, Mr. 
Woodley. 

Mr. W.— You don’t make: it very easy for me to do 
so. Look here, man. Is there anything behind all this, 
or isn’t there? If you’re concealing anything please 
stop doing so. I’m the boy’s father and surely I’m en- 
titled to know what he has been doing. He’s been rude 
to your wife, is that it? 
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Simmons—No, . . . it’s far more than that. I 
found them here myself the other day. If I hadn’t 
come in when I did, I can’t say what might have 


happened. 

Mr. W.— Do you mean that he was making love to 
your wife? 

Simmons — Well, bluntly . . . yes. 


Mr. W.— What do you mean exactly by “making 
love”? 

Simmons — Well, really, Mr. Woodley . . . it’s not 
exactly a question that_I. . 

Mr. W.— Do you mean that he was trying to seduce 
her? 

Stmmons — Well, I. . . I hardly . . 

Mr. W.—Can’t you answer one question simply? 
*Yes’ or ‘No’? 

Simmons — Well . . . yes, then. 

Mr. W.—It is beyond me. As I say, Roger has al- 
ways seemed to me to be a perfectly ordinary boy, rather 
quiet and reticent . . . too much so perhaps . . . and 
now you tell me that he has been attacking people with 
knives and assaulting your wife . . 

Simmons — I have told you, Mr. Woodley, that I re- 
gard him as a dangerous influence . . . Subversive. 
He thinks he’s artistic, writes poetry, I know that 
kind of boy. I have not been a schoolmaster for twenty- 
five years for nothing. Highly dangerous. . . 

Mr. W.— The headmaster said nothing of this affair 
with your wife. You told him I presume? 

Simmons — I —I had not done so. It —it only oc- 
curred yesterday, and with this coming on top of it, it 
seemed . . . well, you can imagine it’s scarcely a 
pleasant matter for me. But he takes the same view of 
this business as I do, and in the circumstances it seemed 
hardly necessary . . . 

Mr. W. — Very well, Mr. Simmons, I'll take the boy 
away with me. As I say it’s utterly beyond my com- 
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prehension but . . . I’d better see him and we’ll catch 
the five o’clock train. You can send his things on after- 
wards. Where is he now? 

Simmons — In the sick-room. Ill send him to you. 
You can see him here. 


Mr. W.— Thank you, Mr. Simmons. 


The information he could not get from Simmons Mr. 
Woodley now hears from Mrs. Simmons. She is the 
one who has been to blame, she insists, contritely. “I 
want you to understand that it was my fault . . . all of 
it . . . This trouble yesterday — was all due to that. 
They were teasing him . . . about me. . . about being 
in love with me. I’ve treated him very badly, I know. 
I’m terribly, terribly sorry . . . more than I can say. 
I'd give anything, anything in the world, to un-live these 
last three days . . . but I want you to understand that 
I am to blame. If there is any way in which I can make 
reparation for what I have done. . . .” 

-Mrs. Simmons is eager that Mr. Woodley should 
understand his son better, and not to credit Mr. Sim- 
mons’ report that he is in any way an abnormal boy. 
Roger is shy and a little lonely, but a charming boy. 
And she adds to her confessions a plea that Mr. Wood- 
ley make a greater effort to understand and to sympathize 
with his son. 

When father and son are left alone Mr. Woodley finds 
Roger a little defiant and inclined to make as light of 
the mess he has got himself into as possible. There isn’t 
anything to be done about it. Probably his father should 
cut him off with a shilling and kick him out, unless he 
thinks he had better send him to a reformatory school. 
He doesn’t care much what happens. 

As for his attack upon Vining, he admits his guilt. 
The boys were ragging him and he lost his temper and 
went for them. 

But he refuses to tell what started the ragging or what 
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it was about, and is surprised and hurt to learn that 
both his father and Laura know all about it. 

He realizes that Cambridge is now out of the question 
and repeats that he doesn’t care what happens to him. 
If his father wishes he will go into the business, and 
the sooner the better. He would like to get away from 
school as quickly as possible, and without saying any 
good-byes or having any scenes. . 

There are no scenes, but there are good-byes. An 
awkward shake of the hand and a promise to write, some- 
time, with Ainger, and then Laura Simmons finds Wood- 
ley there before he can get away. 


Laura — Roger, there are some things I want to say 
to you. Will you listen? 

Woop ey — If you want me to. (Laura crosses down 
R. and sits settee.) 

Laura — Roger, I want to say how sorry I am for 
everything. 

Woop.ey — That’s all right. 

Laura —I know why this happened . . . 

WoopLey — Please don’t. . . 

Laura—I must. Roger, do you hate me terribly? 

Woop ey — No. 

Laura —I didn’t mean those things I said when you 
came back the other afternoon. (Woodley turns to her 
bitterly.) 

WoopLEy — You needn’t go back on them now, be- 
cause I’m going. 

Laura—I must. I want you to know the truth. 
Won’t you come and sit down? 

Woop ey — Is there any need? 

Laura — Please. (Woodley comes and sits down.) 
Roger, those things I had to say them. They weren’t 
true. I want you to think kindly of me if you can, 
Roger. It was a mistake, a ghastly mistake. I should 
never have let you tell me what you felt. I should never 
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have shown you that I cared. But I did, Roger, I still 
care. Only . . . It can’t be, that’s all. 

WoopLey — Why did you . . . say those things? 

Laura —I had to, Roger, to save you. I know they 
hurt. They hurt me, too. It tore my heart to say them, 
but I had to. 

Woop.ey — No. 

Laura —I know you love me, Roger, as I love you. 
That love is a precious thing . . . too precious to hold. 
I don’t want it to turn to gall inside you. I want you 
to treasure the memory if you can, as I shall — always. 

Woop ey — Laura! 

Laura — We shan’t meet again . . . ever, I expect. 
But I want you to remember . . . gladly, if you can. 

Woop.ey — Gladly! 

Laura — Yes,— gladly. You’re young . . . you 
have the world before you. I want ‘you to be happy. 
Don’t let me be a bitterness and a reproach to you 
always . . . don’t let me spoil love for you. It’s the 
most precious thing in the world . . . but it is so often 
wasted and it can be so cruel, it can turn so easily to 
hate and beastliness. Don’t let me feel that I’ve done 
that for you. 

Wooptey — Never . . . Laura, never. I swear it. 
(Laura takes his hand.) 

Laura—I have loved you, Roger,—with all my 
heart. I want you to know that and remember it, that’s 
all. (She rises.) Now, say good-bye to me. (He 


rises.) 
WoopLey — Laura . . . You're all the world. . . 
Ican’t. .. (He takes her in his arms.) 
Laura — Roger . . . dearest boy . . . you must be 


brave. Don’t make it harder for me. (With an effort 
he raises his head.) Good-bye and God bless you al- 
ways. (She kisses his forehead gently and then goes 
out. Woodley falls on settee and breaks down. There 
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is a knock on the door. Woodley pulls himself to- 
gether.) 

WoopLtey — Come in. (Mr. W. comes in. He puts 
his arm around the boy’s shoulder and smiles at him.) 

Mr. W.— Are you ready, Roger? 

Woop.Ley — Quite ready. 


The curtain falls. 


THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN 


A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Georce KAUFMAN 


SO far as George Kaufman is concerned, this volume 
of “The Best Plays” is an annivérsary edition. It is his 
first appearance in these pages as what the vaudeville 
folk term “a single.” Previously he has figured only as 
a collaborator. With Marc Connelly he wrote “Dulcy” 
(1921-22), “Merton of the Movies” (1922-23), “Beggar 
on Horseback” (1923-24), and with Edna Ferber, “Min- 
ick” (1924-25). , 

To be prolific as a playwright is no uncommon dis- 
tinction. But to be prolific as a successful playwright is 
sufficiently unusual to be noteworthy. “The Butter and 
Egg Man,” produced by Crosby Gaige at the Longacre 
Theatre, September 23, 1925, proved something of a 
surprise to the trade. Being a true and intimate re- 
flection of theatrical Broadway, many believed it would 
fail to interest the larger public to which the argot 
of the showshop is more or less foreign, and its more dis- 
tinctive characters a strange and curious breed. 

What may be termed the play’s professional success 
was immediate. The first night crowd loved it. The 
reviews were guarded but enthusiastic. After eight or 
ten weeks there was a slight falling off in receipts, but 
very soon thereafter the patronage established a steady 
demand and the comedy practically ran out the season. 

“The Butter and Egg Man” title is derived from a 
slang expression applied to those innocent angels of the 
theatre world who have traditionally rushed in where 
wiser investors have feared to tread. It was coined, 
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according to the Broadway gossip, by Texas Guinan, 
hostess of a night club, the evening she introduced a 
patron who had made himself conspicuous by insisting 
on standing treat for the revellers assembled. 

“Who is he?” the crowd demanded. 

Miss Guinan relayed the query to the willing host and 
he mumbled something about being a dairyman from the 
hinterland. 

“He’s a big butter and egg man from the west,” an- 
nounced the hostess, and within a week the term “angel” 
was an obsolete classification in theatre land. 

The Kaufman comedy opens in the office of Lehmac 
Productions, Inc. “It is situated in any one of two- 
score buildings that sprinkle Broadway above Forty- 
second street, and even just below it,” explains the 
author. “It is the kind of building whose elevators are 
invariably a trifle too small. They are filled (the ele- 
vators) with girls who look exactly alike and men like- 
wise cut to pattern . . .” The Lehmac office has been 
only lately taken possession of, for Joe Lehman’s vaude- 
ville days are extremely recent. As a matter of fact, 
a pile of miscellaneous junk from the old vaudeville 
office occupies a large part of the rear wall. There are 
great bundles of newspapers, most of them copies of 
Christmas issues of the Morning Telegraph containing 
Mr. Lehman’s advertised seasonal greetings to all artists 
everywhere; there are a few moldy box files, part of 
a stray, bespangled costume, and even a ballet dancer’s 
slipper. Except for a huge and shining and obviously 
new desk, the pile is the most prominent object in the 
room.” 

Mr. Lehman and his partner, Jack McClure, are in 
conference. “Lehman is a more emphatic edition of the 
type that rides in the elevators. Except for a colored 
shirt, his clothes are not of the kind known as loud, and 
yet he has the knack of making them seem a bit exag- 
gerated. He bulks large and forceful as he sits in his 
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desk chair —cigar in mouth, derby hat on head, one 
clenched fist thoughtfully pounding an open palm. Joe 
Lehman gets his effects by solid driving; Jack McClure 
_ is a more ingratiating type. Mac, as a matter of fact, is 
even rather attractive. His attire is up to the minute 
and a shade beyond it; he wears a fashionable gray soft 
hat. The hats of Lehman and McClure remain on their 
heads throughout the three acts; they are a part of them, 
and you could hardly imagine them bare-headed.” 

The conferees are deeply concerned with the financing 
of a play —a play, accept it from Mr. Lehman, that is 
at least “a pipe,” and as certain to make a fortune for 
anyone who invests in it as anything reasonably can be. 
They have practically exhausted their prospects. Acker- 
man, the bootlegger, was ready to sign a check when he 
went and got himself pinched with four cases in his car. 
The Levi boys, who are in ladies’ shirt-waists as a regular 
business, have recently been bit in theatres and are shy 
of having the experience repeated. 

Which at the moment leaves Mr. Lehman with a trick 
that can be done for a measly ten thousand dollars, 
literally the best proposition in twenty years, for which 
he can’t raise a nickel, while Ziegfeld and a lot of other 
ham managers can go out any time and command rolls 
for a lot of bum shows. The situation, to Mr. Lehman, 
is practically unbelievable. 

The manager is further embittered by the fact that 
Mrs. Lehman has failed him. After an all-night session 
she also has flatly refused to risk a cent of her money 
on the venture. And look, as Mr. McClure suggests, 
what Lehman done for her! 

“You took her out of that five-a-day and put her on 
Broadway! Didn’t you tell her that?” he demands. 

“T didn’t tell her nothing else for four hours,” sadly 
reports Lehman. “And she ain’t only got the shack in 
Freeport — she’s got a hunk in the bank come due on a 
bond or something, and she’s going to buy another slice 
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of Long Island with it. Beats all how them vaudeville 
hams ain’t happy unless they’re buying up a bunch of 
bum lots.” 

Fanny Lehman is one who can speak for herself when 
it comes to that, as presently it does. Now, as she enters 
the office — “a woman in the late thirties, perhaps, with 
an enormous poise and an insolent assurance acquired in 
years of touring the South Bends and the Wichitas, she 
does not even give Mac a contemptuous glance. Instead 
her eyes go to Lehman, who is leaning far back in his 
swivel chair, his feet on the desk. Fanny drifts down 
to the desk and plants herself squarely in Lehman’s 
line of vision. She has fortified herself with evidence 
with which to continue the battle begun at home, and she 
feels pleasantly sure of herself.” 

Fanny, as she reports, has been taking a peek at her 
husband’s “trick troupe” and she has been visibly 
impressed. 

“I caught that bit where the leading lady was sup- 
posed to be sixteen or something, climbing up apple 
trees,” says she. “The stuff to make them trees out of is 
re-enforced concrete.” 

So far as Fanny Lehman is concerned they can get 
their money where they can get it, and put it in any 
show they fancy, with as many ham actors in it as they 
want to risk exhibiting. But they need not count on her. 
She has made her money juggling — honest plain and 
fancy juggling — and she’s going to keep it. 

“Aaaah!” sneers Lehman. “There ain’t a stage be- 
tween here and California ain’t got dents in it from them 
clubs of yours! They wouldn’t let nobody sit in the first 
five rows! Fanita!” 


Fanny — Yes, Fanita! And I’m as good today as I 
ever was. 

LEHMAN — Just about! 

Fanny — All right, all right! I was a bum juggler 
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she points out, is a hard town to please. If a show goes in Syracuse 
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and you were a great agent. But I got the house and 
lot in Freeport and you’re trying to get it. 

Mac — What are you going to do with your money, 
Fanny, leave it to a home for jugglers? 

Fanny — You lay off the jugglers! They can take 
care of themselves! They ain’t none of them hanging 
on to the edge of show business pretending to know all 
about it just because they bum a lunch at the Astor 
every day! And what are you doing in here anyhow? 
Me and Joe can get along without you! 

Mac (works toward the door; turns to Lehman) — 
I'll go down and meet that certain party. (Lehman, 
his eyes fixed on Fanny in a steady glare, circles slowly 
around her and back to his chair behind the desk. He 
gives his derby hat a push down over his eyes —a 
characteristic gesture. Then he explodes.) 

LeEHMAN— Why don’t you go home if you’re so 
crazy about it? 

Fanny — Now listen, Joe—this ain’t your game. 
Why don’t you go back to agenting, where you know the 
ropes? 

LEHMAN — Because I don’t want to, see? I’m in the 
legit from now on. 

Fanny (a sigh) — All right. But you ain’t going to 
tind nobody to back that junk show. I seen a rehearsal. 
LeuMAN —I don’t want no advice! Go on home! 

Fanny — All right, then— go on and produce it. 
Produce it with some butter and egg man’s coin and 
that dame of the Colonial Revolution that you got in the 
leading réle. 

LeHman— Never you mind about Martini! She’s 
going to make the hit of her life! 

Fanny (entirely too sweetly) —I ain’t got nothing 
against her. I suppose she either had to join up with 
your troupe or go back to her original réle in “The 
Two Orphans.” Who tipped you off to her, The Evening 
Post? 
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LEHMAN — Just because you ain’t never heard of her 
don’t say she ain’t good. 

Fanny — Say, my not hearing of her don’t prove 
nothing. They didn’t have no rotogravure sections in 
them days. What’s her name again? 

LeuMan — Her name is Mary Martin! And it'll be 
in the lights! 

Fanny (thoughtfully) — Mary Martin. And what a 
temper she’s got. Why, I wasn’t even talking to her. 

LEHMAN (taking a moment for it to sink in) — You 
mean you let fly one of them wise cracks at that re- 
hearsal ? 

Fanny —I didn’t open my mouth. 

LEHMAN (not deceived for an instant) — What did 
you say? 

Fanny (innocently) —I only asked a question. 

LEHMAN — What was it — when was she born? 

Fanny —I told you I caught that scene where she’s 
mama’s little darling —climbing up that cherry tree. 

LeumMan — Yah — and what was your question? 

Fanny —I says to the director — “What does she 
wear in that scene?” 

LEHMAN — Go on! 

Fanny — And he says — “Blue pants.” 

LEHMAN (fearing the worst) — Then comes the gag. 

Fanny —I just says— “Drop your curtain on that 
laugh.” 

LeHMaNn — Oh, you did, did you? And if Martin 
goes and has hysterics on me I suppose that don’t mean 
nothing to you, does it— but what about me? I sup- 
pose you're trying to see how much you can help, when 
here I am sweating blood to get this show on, and wor- 
ried all the time whether— (Jane Weston enters some- 
what uncertainly from the reception room. She is twenty 
or so, and, since she is the heroine of this fable, she 
is good-looking and neatly dressed. She is Lehman’s 
stenographer and office girl.) Wd think the least a 
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metus wife — (He breaks off as he sees Jane.) What 
is it? 

JANE — Miss Martin is outside. 

Fanny — Wheel her in! 

LeumMan — Take them small time jokes and get out 
of here! (To Jane.) Is she behaving all right? 

JanE — Why, yes, sir. 

Leuman — Not crying or nothing? 

JanE — No, sir. 

Fanny — Has she got a knife? 

LEHMAN — You get out! (To Jane.) Bring her in! 
(Again to Fanny.) Go on—I don’t want no scenes in 
here! 

Fanny —I just want to time her to the desk. 

LeumMan—If you— (He stops as Jane ushers in 
Mary Martin. The latter is the familiar type of slightly 
passe actress. She stops short as she sees Fanny; draws 
herself up. \Fanny strolls slowly and impudently toward 
the centre door; flips it open. She gives another look to 
Mary, then turns to Lehman.) 

Fanny — Yes, sir — blue pants! 


Miss Martin is anxious about the financial stability of 
the firm. The check they have given her has come back 
three times and she thinks maybe that entitles her to 
permanent possession. But she prefers to have the cash. 
And if she doesn’t get cash—some cash, at least — 
she will see that Equity — 

The phone and young Mr. McClure save the scene, Mac 
being at the other end of the wire. He has “hooked a 
live one” and is bringing him up to the office. 

Immediately Lehman is a new man. With a mil- 
lionaire coming into the firm he can afford to promise 
payment of debts and talk grandly of profits to come. 
With sweeping gestures he proceeds to stage the office 
for the reception of the approaching investor. The 
stenographer, Jane, receives her instructions as when 
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and how to enter most importantly. The room is hastily 
straightened and Lehman has assumed his most busi- 
ness-like air when McClure pops in with confirmation 
that the prospect in tow has been built to order for the 
Lehman demands. 

“A big butter and ege man from the West,” he re- 
ports. And only a kid at that. A kid who wants to go 
into the show business! 

The prospect, it soon transpires, is Peter Jones. 
“Peter is a boy of twenty-one or so, and it may be saic 
without exaggeration that there are some things he does 
not know about the world. For the rest he is simple, 
likable and just about average.” 

In the Lehman offices Peter is a little awed by his 
surroundings, and a bit startled by the intimate friendli- 
ness of the Lehman greeting. 

“This is Mr. Peter Jones,” announces Mac. “Mr. 
Lehman, Mr. Jones.” 

“How are you, sweetheart?” replies Lehman, cor- 
dially, waving Peter to a seat; “Have a cigar?” ... 

Peter’s story is soon told. He comes from Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. He has had some experience in the theat- 
rical business, having helped stage two shows in Chilli- 
cothe during the hospital drive—shows that made 
nearly a hundred dollars. He has come to New York 
with a little money that has been left him, is interested 
in the show business and, meeting Mac, has heard that 
Mr. Lehman is about to make a theatrical production. 

Mr. Lehman assures Peter that he has heard aright, 
that he is, in fact, about to produce what may reasonably 
be termed a knockout, seeing that it is the first good 
medium-brow show the people have had a chance to 
see, and that a fortune awaits the man who comes in on 
it now. 

Peter is interested, but cautious. He feels that he 
should know more about the play before he invests his 
money in it. Could he read the script? 
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LeumMan—Hm! Think we can dig up a script for 
Mr. Jones, Mac? (His tone tells Mac that he is expected 
to say no.) 

Mac — Afraid not. You see, the troupe’s in rehearsal, 
Mr. Jones, and they’re using ’em all. 

Leaman — I'll show you where it’s sure fire. Now 
look! (With one sweeping gesture he pushes all the 
desk objects out of his way.) It’s a play about a dame, 
see? Only it starts this way. There’s a prologue — 
with a playwright in it, that’s in love with this skirt. 
So he asks a bunch of people to come around and hear 
him read his new play. Now! (He rises.) He starts 
in to read, and he says, “The first scene is in an 
orchard.” And when he says “Orchard,” instead of his 
going on reading, we work that new trick everybody’s 
talking about. 

PETER — What’s that? 

Mac — We call it the “cutback.” 

PETER — Oh! 

Leuman — Black out, quick change, lights up, and it’s 
this orchard! Get it? 

PETER (nods) — Just the way he said. 

LEHMAN — You got it! Then all the rest of it is his 
play. First, here she is in the orchard, only it’s the 
same dame you seen in the prologue. Neat? 

PETER — You bet. 

LEHMAN — She’s younger, see? About seventeen, 
and playing around the trees. Then along comes this 
guy — 

PETER — Who? 

Mac — The same fellow that was the playwright. 

LEHMAN — He makes love to her, only he’s too nice 
about it. She wants some bozo that’ll give her a lot of 
hot stuff. You know women. 

PETER (with a wiseness that hardly fits him) — Say! 

LEHMAN — So this fellow does a getaway and in blows 
this other baby. From New York, see, and dressed 
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sorta loud. He gives her an earful about how beautiful 
she is, and any how, she falls for him. 

Mac (casually) — Don’t forget the priest. 

LeHMAN — Oh, yah! There’s a priest comes in, see, 
and there’s some gab with him. Now! The next scene 
the dame’s hitched up to this baby, and having a swell 
time. It’s a big cabaret in New York, music and danc- 
ing — you know. One thing and another happens — 
anyhow, a guy comes along and insults her. And her 
husband he says what the hell, and back and forth, and 
out with a gun and— (He climaxes the episode with 
an explosive snap of the fingers.) 

PETER (excited) — Who does? 

Mac — The fellow she’s married to croaks the guy 
that insulted her. 

PETER — That’s good, all right. 

LEHMAN (by this time giving a performance that the. 
elder Guitry would have been proud of) — Music stops, 
police — who done it? (He leans far across the desk.) 
She says she done it! 

PETER (mildly puzzled) — But — weren’t there a lot 
of people around? 

LEHMAN — Sure they was. 

PETER — Then don’t they see the husband shoot him? 

LEHMAN (with vast scorn for Peter’s ignorance of 
stage mechanics) —No! They’re all looking the other 


way. 

PETER— Oh! All right, then. 

LEHMAN (getting ready for a new climax) — And now 
sue the trial scene! She don’t recognize this judge, 
see? 

Mac — He has a beard on! 

LEHMAN — Yah —the judge has got a long beard 
on, and she don’t — (A snap of the fingers.) —I forgot 
to tell you this part. When she run off with this guy 
her father kicked her out, see — didn’t want no more to 
do with her, and she ain’t seen him since. Got it? 
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PETER — Well, I’m not — 

LEHMAN — Wait for the surprise! (He takes a 
breath.) <A lot of trial stuff — so-and-so and so-and-so 
and so-and-so, she keeps on saying she done it, and 
finally this judge he gives her fifteen years! 

PETER — Gee! 

LEHMAN — Then everybody does an exit, she’s just 
there with him, and who does the judge turn out to be 
but her own father! (He is exploding a bombshell.) 

PETER— Say! That’s a great — coincidence. 

Mac — Well, the father used to be a lawyer. 

LEHMAN — Yah! Any how, it goes back and forth, 
and she gets crying, and more and more, and goes 
crazy sorta—and finally they drag her off, cursing 
like a trooper. That’s your first act! (He strips off 
his coat.) 

PETER — It’s a great start, all right. ' 

Mac — The name of it is “Her Lesson.” 

LEHMAN — Yah! — “Her Lesson.” It’s a big moral 
play, see — we get all the women. 

PETER — That’s fine. 


By the time Lehman has finished the play, Peter, 
flushed with excitement, is eager to know how much 
money it would take to produce so perfect a master- 
piece. If they knew how much he would like to invest 
they could tell him better, but as he prefers to keep that 
to himself for the present they figure that they could, in 
a pinch, let him right in on the ground floor, with a 
forty-nine per cent interest, for $30,000! 

When Peter frankly confesses that he could not think 
of paying that much they reconsider solemnly and agree 
that they might, for a quick answer, let him in for 
$25,000. But that sum, too, is more than Peter had 
thought of investing. Now he reaches for his hat — and 
nearly gets it. 

“Now, hold on,” expostulates Lehman, urging him 
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back into his chair. “This coin of yours? You ain’t 
got it out West some place, have you?” 

“Why?” 

“Well, if it was where you could dig it up in a hurry, 
maybe we can do business.” 

“It’s right down the street in a bank.” 

“I wasn’t going to let it go for this, but you give me 
your check for $20,000 and forty-nine percent of the 
show is yours. And that’s a bargain, ain’t it, Mac?” 

“He couldn’t have bought in on ‘Sally’ for that.” 

“And that was a big hit, too,” agrees Lehman. 

Peter hesitates, but not for long. By the time he 
arrives at his first “Well, I might —” they are ready for 
him. 

“With a quick movement Lehman dips a pen in the 
ink and proffers it to Peter; Mac simultaneously clears 
a space on the desk. Before he knows it the bewildered 
Peter is made to feel that immediate action is expected. 
For a moment he faces the two of them, then slowly 
begins to draw out his check-book. Two pairs of eyes 
follow his every movement; it is with difficulty that the 
two men keep from taking the book out of his hands and 
spreading it open on the table. Peter, with another look 
at the two, opens the book himself, takes the pen from 
Lehman’s hand. He starts to write.” 

But just as Peter is about to sign the check in bursts 
Fanny Lehman, red of face and aggressive of manner. 
She has just come from her bank and she has come to 
tell the “four-flushing bum” to whom she is married 
that the next time he sends a guy wearin’ a check suit 
and a trick tie around trying to find out what her balance 
is he’s going to be shot on sight. Not a nickel of her 
money are they goin’ to get—not for a rotten show 
like theirs. And out she rages. 

The incident gives Peter pause. “Did she say rotten?” 
he queries, interestedly. And they both answer him 
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quickly. “She wasn’t talkin’ about our show. It’s 
another one we got!” 

Still, Peter feels that he must be careful. There are 
reasons — 

Now they are starting their campaign all over. 
Surely he (Peter) is a smart fellow, with judgment of 
his own! Think of the chance they are giving him! 
Think of the bookings—the very cream of the show 
towns — Syracuse, Providence, Worcester, Albany — 
“all them soft spots.” . 

Then Jane comes in, per instructions, and as she turns 
at the desk she casts a friendly smile in Peter’s direc- 
tion. Peter is unsettled by that smile. His gaze follows 
Jane to the door and his thoughts trail after. 

“Would I work right in this office?” he asks. 

“Sure! Give you a desk right in here.” 

“Well — either in here — or out there.” 

“Whatever you say.” 

He signs the check, and before the ink on it is dry 
Lehman and McClure are on their way to the bank. The 
new partner they leave in the office to look after things, 
and call Jane to look after Peter. 

They get along very well, these two. Peter is inter- 
ested in his new business, and she in his story of how he 
happened to come to New York. More particularly in 
how he came to put money in the Lehman play. 

When she learns the details of the investment, and 
realizes that she is partly responsible for Peter’s deci- 
sion, on account of the smile, she is considerably 


perturbed. 


Jane — You did it because —I smiled? (He starts to 
protest.) Oh, it’s all right, only — it just makes me feel 
a good deal of responsibility, that’s all. (A pause.) 
Was it all your money, that you invested? 

PETER — Oh, no! I’ve got—some left. A little. 

JANE — Money you’d — saved? 
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PeteR— We couldn’t save much. I didn’t earn 
enough. 

Jane — Your folks, you mean? 

Peter — Mother and grandfather. You see, we were 
all living together in Chillicothe, and I was working in 
the hotel there. Sort of in the office. Grandfather had 
this money he’d saved, and then last June he died. And 
he left the money to us — mother and me. 

JANE — Was it much? 

PETER — Oh, yes. Twenty-two thousand, four hun- 
dred dollars. 

JANE — How much did you invest? 

PETER — Well, first I want to tell you. You see, if 
you just take the interest on that, why, it isn’t very much 
to get along on. Then Mr. Madden — that’s the man at 
the hotel — he heard I was getting this money, only he 
thought it was more — and he was sort of tired of run- 
ning the hotel, anyhow — and he said if I could pay him 
fifty thousand dollars he’d let me have it. It makes a 
lot of money. 

JANE — I see. 

PETER — That’s when I thought, if I could take this 
money we had and make more out of it, quickly — 
everything would be fine. So of course I thought of the 
theatrical business, because I’d read about that sort of 
thing happening — and anyhow I’d been connected with 
it, sort of. Mother thought too, it would be a good thing, 
and so I left fourteen hundred dollars with her, and I 
came to New York to look around. That was last week. 

JaNnE — You brought twenty-one thousand with you? 

PETER — Well, the bank there put it in a bank here 
for me. So all I had to do was give Mr. Lehman a check. 

JANE — For — all of it? 

PETER — Oh, no. Only twenty thousand. (She rises 
angrily.) _What’s the matter? 

JaNnE — Nothing. 

PETER — You're not — going, are you? 
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Jane (still half afire with rage at Lehman) — Yes, I 
— TI think I must. 

PETER — Well, much obliged for coming in and talk- 
ing to me. 

JANE (her mind half on Lehman) —1—TI hope again 
that it’s a big success. The Play. 

PETER — Oh, I feel better about that now, since you 
talked to me. You see, it’s the first time I’ve talked regu- 
larly with any one since I left home. 


Mary Martin, the leading woman of “Her Lesson,” 
interrupts the conference and likewise the flow of Peter’s 
thoughts. She is back for the money Mr. Lehman prom- 
ised her, and she is, of course, more than charmed to 
meet the new partner. So charmed that Jane feels that 
the least she can do is to leave them alone, even against 
Peter’s protest. 

With this opportunity Miss Martin “prepares to be 
just lovelier than ever,” and before she goes she has 
borrowed a hundred dollars from Peter, on account, and 
promised him that they are to be much better friends, 
now that he is in the firm. And Peter, flattered by the 
attention, ventures to suggest a point or two of which 
Miss Martin may take advantage in her portrayal of the 
lead in “Her Lesson.” 


PETER — You know that part where you’re in — that 
place? 

Martin — Place? I’m not sure just which scene — 

PETER — You know. The place — that you go to? 

Martin — You don’t mean the heaven scene? 

PETER — No, ma’am. Just before that. 

Martin — Oh, the brothel. 

PETER — Yah. That’s where, if I were you, Id really 
do some of my best acting — where you bring in the 
strong talk. You priests are no better than a lot of 
rabbis —I’d really give it to them — like that. 
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Martin — Oh, yes! Indeed I will, Mr. Jones. And 
thank you. 

PETER — I'll come to rehearsals myself, tomorrow. 

Martin — Yes, indeed. (Heads for the centre door.) 
I can go out this way, can’t I? 

PETER — Yes, ma’am. I guess so. (He opens the 
door.) 

Martin (takes his hand again) —It’s been a great 
pleasure, Mr. Jones. 

Peter — It has been for me, too. 

Martin — Something tells me we’re going to be very 
good friends. Because I know you'll produce other 
plays too, won’t you? 

Peter — I don’t know. 

Martin — Of course you will — a man like you. 

PETER — Well, a few. 

Martin — And now goodbye — until tomorrow. And 
I want to tell you what a pleasure it is to be under your 
management. Goodbye. 

PETER — Goodbye. (She goes. For a second Peter 
watches her down the hallway, then turns and looks the 
office over before he closes the door. The interview with 
Miss Martin has plainly left him in a glow, and any 
earlier apprehensions are forgotten in the greater pleas- 
ures of this new-found proprietorship. For a satisfied 
second or two his glance roams over the autographed 
photographs, then goes to Lehman’s opulent-looking 
desk. He approaches it, looks at a letter or two, inspects 
the route sheet. His glance falls on that important- 
looking swivel chair; he tests it, rather gingerly. Then, 
finding that it tips comfortably back, he gets an idea. 
He reaches for his hat. Leaning far back in the chair. 
he puts the hat on his head and both feet upon the desk. 
In the manner of Lehman, he gives the hat a little push 
over one eye. He surveys the office with satisfaction. 
He is a theatrical manager.) : 

The curtain falls. 
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ACT II 


It is the night of the opening in Syracuse. In the 
hotel Peter has been given one of the best rooms, being 
the producer. But it is still in “all respects a typical 
hotel room, from the heavy maroon hangings on the 
windows to the picture of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence on the wall.” 

It is eight o’clock, or near it, and Peter is busily 
completing his toilet. “He is resplendent in evening 
clothes — as resplendent, that is, as a Chillicothe dress 
suit can make him.” He is having some trouble trying 
to tie his tie when Lehman bursts in, “his derby hat still 
on his head,” his manner one of eager expectancy and 
good fellowship. 

It is going to be a big night for Syracuse, Lehman 
insists, and the show is certain to be a hit, but when 
Peter suggests that perhaps, under the circumstances, it 
would be possible for him to draw a little advance on 
the profits he is rather doubtful. “Her Lesson” is an 
expensive show, and there are still two weeks of try-out 
engagements before the big money starts to come in, 
so Peter agrees to wait. 

There are still some arrangements to make. For one 
thing Lehman wants to borrow Peter’s room for a sort 
of conference after the show. There is always a get- 
together party after an opening — suggestions to be 
made about changes in the dialogue and that sort of 
thing. Everybody ought to make notes about anything 
that is wrong and talk it over. 

Peter was of the opinion that such a party was 
usually in the nature of a celebration, with a supper and, 
maybe, champagne. He would like to give a celebration 
supper and invite Jane Weston. 

Inviting Jane is all right with Lehman, and agreeable 
to Jane, when Peter asks her. But she is plainly wor- 
ried when she again realizes the high hopes of the inno- 
cent Peter and the possibility of their being rudely dis- 
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appointed. She has come to Peter’s room at Mr. Leh- 
man’s request. The manager wants her to be sure to 
stay close to him during the performance and take down 
all the suggestions he may make, and she remains to 
help Peter tie his tie. Her being there is all right, he 
assures her, with the door open. 


PETER (as she ties the tie) — You see, at home my 
mother always did it for me when I wore it. But I only 
wore it once. They gave a big dance at the hotel. We 
had it all fixed up — 

JANE — There! 

PeteR—Oh! Finished? Thanks. Oh—wait a 
minute. (He goes to the closet; brings out a great box 
of flowers.) 1 got these for you for the opening. 

JanE— Oh! Why —that was lovely of you. 

PETER (a quite gratuitous bit of information) — 
They’re flowers, 

JANE (taking out an enormous bunch of extremely red 
roses) —They’re beautiful. You shouldn’t have done 
that. 

PETER — Well, on account of the opening, and besides 
—I wanted to. You know, you look awfully lovely 
with them—I mean—the way you’re standing there 
— and the way — gosh! (With sudden recollection she 
comes back to reality; she puts the flowers down on the 
bed.) What’s the matter? 

JANE—I’m the last person—that you should give 
flowers to. 

PETER — How do you mean? Why, you're the first. 
You’re the only one I want to give any to —the only 
one I ever wanted to give any to. That’s — the truth. 

JanE — I can’t let you say those things. 

PETER — But I can’t help it. And I’ve got to say 
something more. I’ve got to ask you a question. I — 
I've just got to. I want to know whether — some day — 
en think you could ever—marry a theatrical pro- 

ucer. 
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JANE — Please! 

PETER — I don’t mean just a producer with forty-nine 
per cent of one show — but there’ll come a time when 
I'l) have my own theatre — and — 

JanE — Peter, don’t! You're going to hate me! Just 
— hate me! 

PETER — Not much. I’m going to—love you. I do 
now, Jane. That’s what I’ve been trying to get at — only 
I guess — 

JaNE — Oh, Peter! 

PETER —I realize it’s sort of nervy of me, but — 
(Lehman strides in, followed by Mac.) 

LEHMAN (as he enters) — How about you in there? 
Ready? (He sees that he has interrupted something.) 

PETER (breaking away) — Ill get my things. 

JANE (turns to go) —I’ll be at the theatre. 

PETER — Aren’t you going over with us? 

JANE — I’ve got some things —to attend to —if you 
don’t mind. (She goes out.) 

PETER (calling after her) — See you over there! 

LEHMAN (expansively) — Well! Ready? 

PETER — Yes, sir. (He goes to the closet; brings out 
a light coat, a cane, and a high hat. He turns — the coat 
flung carelessly over his arm, the stick and silk hat held 
in his hand in what is meant to be a casual manner.) 
Well, here we go! 

LeHmMan — Right! And it’s going to be a big night! 
Come along! 

PETER — Well — shouldn’t we wish each other — 
good luck or something? 

Leuman — Why, of course. (Strides across to him; 
shakes his hand.) Good luck. Mr. Jones! 

PETER — Good luck to you! 

Mac (likewise shaking his hand) — Good luck! 

PETER (making quite a ceremony out of it) — Good 
luck to you, Mr. McClure! 

LEHMAN (booming it out) — A whale of a hit, sweet- 
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heart! That’s what we’re going to have —a whale of a 
hit! 

Mac — You bet we are! (He gives Peter an affection- 
ate clap on the back.) Aren’t we? 

Peter (likewise determined to be a good fellow) — 
Yes, sir! A whale of a hit! (He settles the high hat on 
his head; gives it a reassuring tap. Then he seems to 
remember that his last sentence is uncompleted. He 
hesitates a second, than fortifies himself with a gay 
swing of the walking stick as he starts to walk toward 
the door. With not a little effort he brings out the final, 
rounding word.) Sweetheart! (The trio are walking | 
towards the door as the curtain falls.) 


The curtain is down briefly. At its rise it is near mid- 
night and the room is in semi-darkness. But not for 
long. Soon Peter is back from the theatre. And fol- 
lowing Peter comes Lehman, “a disconsolate figure, with 
hands in pockets and eyes on the floor.” After Lehman 
comes McClure, also greatly depressed. 

“Lehman drops on to the bed with a sigh that could 
be heard in Spokane, and Mac slumps into a chair. 
Peter is vastly puzzled.” : 

“Is something the matter?” he demands. “I thought 
it was all right . . . except here and there, maybe.” 

But the most he gets in reply is another audible sigh 
from Lehman. Then Fanny Lehman comes in. “Vic- 
tory is so completely hers that she hardly feels that 
words are necessary.” 

“Now one thing we ain’t going to have none of is wise 
cracks,” her husband warns her. “They can’t nobody 
tell me we ain’t got a great show — when it’s fixed. 
Just because this bunch tonight give us the raspberry 
don’t prove nothing. Syracuse is the bummest show 
town in the world.” 

Peter, having been told otherwise, is mildly surprised 
at this attack on Syracuse, but before he can put his 
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thought into words the waiter is in to prepare for the 
supper. 
_ Fanny is willing to be quiet, but she would like to ask 
one question. “Are you going to put anything in that 
five-minute spot where Martin couldn’t think of the next 
line?” she queries. “Because if she’s going to wait like 
that every night I figure it’d be a great place for a spe- 
cialty. I could come on with the clubs—” . . . 

Several people are expected at the conference. Bernie 
Sampson, for one, and Benham, the stage manager. One 
by one they drift in. Jane Weston is there with her notes 
and the scene is set for such suggestions as may be made 
for the improvement of what evidently has proved to be 
a terrible show. 

Bernie Sampson is a play fixer. “Once, many years 
before, he had made a suggestion for the improvement of 
a play that had just opened out of town. The suggestion 
was misunderstood by the producer, and the mistaken 
suggestion saved the play.” Ever since then Bernie has 
been famous as a play doctor. 

He arrives now, bringing with him his friend, Peggy 
Marlowe, who is not unknown to the choruses of Broad- 
way. “It is her custom to appear for about a month in 
one of the most prominent musical comedies of the town 
—and then to desert abruptly for Florida. She is 
smartly dressed and ever so good looking.” Save for a 
few impertinent interruptions Peggy does not interfere 
with the progress of the conference — much. 

It is Bernie’s conclusion that “Her Lesson’ needs 
fixing. For one thing the direction has been, as Mr. 
Sampson expresses it, “lousy.” This statement Mr. 
Benham, who has been associated with Sir John Hare 
and Sir Charles Wyndham, spiritedly resents. Then 
Bernie suggests that instead of the cabaret scene he 
would drop in a “wow” scene that he had used once in 
a show that never reached New York, a scene showing 
a hop joint in Hong Kong. 
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Lehman is afraid the hop joint would hardly do. “We 
got to stick to the story, Bernie. We can’t throw away 
the whole play.” 

“Why not?” innocently inquires Fanny. 

Before that can be settled Mary Martin arrives. She, 
too, has a grievance. Not only had she been desperately 
ill all day, and frequently interrupted during the per- 
formance, but the reason she missed her lines was 
because Mr. Benham had given her the wrong cue. 

There is heated discussion of that point, and then 
McClure suggests that the real way to get a line on the 
play is to get a fresh viewpoint on it. Let him send for 
his little friend Kitty, the telephone operator in the 
hotel. She seen the show and she is as smart as a steel 
trap. So they send for Kitty. 

By the time Kitty arrives they have had an opinion 
from Miss Martin that the real trouble with the play is a 
lack of sympathy for the heroine. She ought to have 
a scene early in the show which would win her the sym- 
pathy of the audience at once — a scene with a baby, per- 
haps. But Peter points out that such a scene could not 
come too early, seeing that the heroine is not yet 
married. 

Kitty, the phone girl, has nothing constructive to 
offer. Syracuse, she points out, is a hard town to please. 
Its people know what they want and if a show goes in 
Syracuse it is pretty sure to go anywhere. 

Which, Mr. Lehman admits, is “a hot lot of news.” 
Peggy, the show-girl, however, is of a mind to tell this 
young intruder, whom she fancies her Bernie is taking a 
fancy to, that if she starts anything at all she (Peggy) 
will take a great delight in pushing her face in. 

It is following this disturbance that Peter puts in a 
word. He has been brushed aside and humiliated time 
and again by the increasingly exasperated Lehman. Now 
he demands to be heard. First — the trees in the orchard 
scene are all planted wrong — 
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Leuman — Now, listen! I’m pretty near fed up — 
get me? You been interrupting all night long — one 
fool idea after another — and I had all I can stand. 

PETER — But this isn’t a fool idea. I’m right about it. 
There’s — 

Leuman — All right, and I tell you I don’t want to 
hear about it. Who’s producing this show, anyhow? 

PETER — Well, I’m part producer, and — 

LeHMAN— Yah? Well, I’m the main producer — 
get me? And I’m going to do the talking! Forty-nine 
per cent — that’s what you got! 

PETER — Well, I didn’t mean to —do anything, but 
— you told me to take notes, and — 

LeHMaN — You're going to keep on, are you? 

PETER — No, sir, but if I see something I know is 
wrong — and an orchard isn’t planted that way. The 
trees — 

LEHMAN — Good heavens! You half wreck the show, 
prowling around back stage, and then come here and — 
what in blazes do you know about show business? I 
been all my life in it and you come green out of the 
country, trying to tell me—I’m running this show — 
you’re nothing but a butter-and-egg-man! And now, 
keep still! 

Mac — Now, this ain’t no way — 

PETER — What — what did he say I was? 

LeHman — Never mind! Only I want you to butt out 
of this show, see? I had all I can stand, and I want you 
to keep out! 

JANE (finally springing to action) — Mr. Lehman, that 
isn’t fair! He hasn’t done half as much as the others! 

LEHMAN — Oh — now it’s your business, is it? 

JANE —I simply say you’re being unfair to him! I 
think —I think it’s an outrageous way to treat him! 
You take his money — all you can get — for a play you 
must have known was worthless — 

Leuman — Oh, | did, eh? And who asked you to say 
anything? Huh? 
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Jane — I’ve stayed silent as long as I can! 

LEHMAN — Then suppose you try getting out of here 
—and you needn’t come back! 

Peter — Hold on, there! 

JANE — Peter! 

LeHMaAN — What? 

PeteER — This is my room! You can’t order her out! 

LEHMAN — I can’t, eh? 

PetER — No, sir. I mean no. 

LEHMAN —I warn you to lay off me! 

PETER — Well — well, I won’t. You—syou can’t 
talk to her like that — here — or any other place. 

LeHMaNn —I’]] talk to her anyway I want to — and 
you too! 

PETER — Well, you won’t. Because —I won’t let you. 

LeHmMan— Oh! _ Besides running the show you’re 
going to run me? Go on back to your sap town, what- 
ever it was! And you can take her with you, because 
she’s fired! 

PeTER — She wouldn’t work for you anyhow, any 
longer. Do you want to know why? 

LEHMAN — Id love to! 

PETER — Because she’s going to work for me. You 
think I don’t know anything, huh? I’m just a bread-and- 
tee man? And I don’t know anything about shows, 

uh? 

LEHMAN — How’d you guess it? 

PETER — Well, I’ll show you whether I know anything 
about them. And I’ll show you whether you can talk to 
people like that. Do you want to sell the rest of it to 
me — the show? 

JANE — Peter, you can’t! 

PETER — Do you? 

Leuman (taking his time. A look to Mac—a glance 
in return) —I might—for a price. It’s a valuable 
property. 

Peter — How much? 
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LEHMAN — What do you say, Mac? 

Mac — Up to you, Lehman. 

LeHmMAN — McClure and me is in together. Give us 
—ten thousand apiece, and the show’s yours. 

Peter — I'll give you five thousand apiece. 

LEHMAN — Seventy-five hundred. 

PETER — Five thousand. 

LEHMAN — Cash? 

PETER — You give me—an option —'til this time 
tomorrow — and I'll give you— five hundred dollars 
for it. It’s all I have — with me. 

JANE — Peter, you can’t 

PETER — You're all witnesses. 

LEHMAN — Five thousand apiece for the rest of the 
show! Ten thousand altogether! 

PETER — For Lehmac Productions — all of it. 

LEHMAN — And a one-day option! ‘That goes! Give 
me the five hundred. 

Peccy — If there’s anything I hate it’s business men. 

BERNIE — Ssh! 

PETER — You all know the arrangement? 

Fanny — I’m a witness. 

LEHMAN (preparing to depart) — Well, I guess that’s 
that. 


Now they are all gone except Peter and Jane, and she 
is terribly worried by what Peter has done. But Peter 
isn’t worried. He couldn’t let Lehman talk to her the 
way he did. And he got mad. He’s glad he did. As he 
quiets down he begins to realize that perhaps he has 
gone too far. It is not going to be easy to raise ten 
thousand dollars — seeing that he doesn’t know any- 
body anywhere who has ten thousand dollars. And he 
has sent his mother a telegram telling her the show is a 
big success! What will he tell her now? 

As Peter’s courage sags, Jane takes command of the 
situation. Something will happen, she just knows it 
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will. They will meet the first thing in the morning 
and plan something. He is encouraged a little by her 
optimism. 

PETER — No matter what happens, I met you. hs 

Jane — If only you hadn’t. 

PeteR — Oh, but I love you, Jane. I do, terribly. 
And if ever I get out of this trouble — don’t you think 
— really — 

Jane —I think you’re just the finest person that ever 
lived. But I’ve got you into an awful mess — 

PETER — No — 

Jane —I didn’t mean to, but I have. And that’s why 
you mustn’t say anything that — 

PETER — Well, I’ll get out of it someway, if that’s all 
you mean. You just watch me. I'll get the money, some 
place, and —the play —it might be a success in New 
York, don’t you think? 

Jane — It — might. 

PETER — I mean — even if it isn’t awfully good. That 
isn’t supposed to matter so much in New York, is it? 

JANE — Oh, Peter, I’m afraid — 

PETER — It — it just can’t be a failure, that’s all. If 
we can just get the money, I’ll bet they’d like it. Why — 
(There is a knock on the door. Peter breaks off — 
works slowly over toward the door. The knock is 
repeated.) Who’s there? 

Oscar (from the hall) — This is Mr. Fritchie. 

PETER — Who? 

Oscar (slightly louder) —Mr. Fritchie. The assist- 
ant manager. 

PETER (in a whisper to Jane) —He’s the man that 
gave us the champagne. (Aloud) — What do you want? 

Oscar — May I come in? (Peter, realizing that he 
has no choice, opens the door. Oscar Fritchie, who steps 
in is a sufficiently nice-looking young man, but just a 
little dumb.) 
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PETER (anxious to explain) — It wasn’t locked. 

Oscar — Huh? (A look around.) Oh, broke up early, 
eh? 

Peter — This is — Mr. Fritchie, Miss Weston. 

Jane — How are you? 

Oscar — Hello. 

PETER — Miss Weston was just going out when you — 
she was just going out. 

Oscak—Oh! Well, don’t let me disturb you. I 
just — 

PETER — Isn’t that what you came about? 

Oscar — What? 

PETER — They just telephoned me from the office — 
on account of Miss Weston being here. 

Oscar — Oh, they didn’t know ae was friends of 
mine. That’s all right. 


It isn’t easy to get from Mr. Fritchie the object of his 
call, more than that he has always been fond of show 
folk and likes the theatre. Oftentimes he is included in 
these after-theatre parties. 

But as the talk rambles on it is discovered that Mr. 
Fritchie has himself nourished ambitions of one day get- 
ting into the show business. What is more important, he 
has saved his money. 

On the instant Jane sees a chance of interesting Oscar 
in the future of “Her Lesson.” The next minute Peter, 
remembering his experience in the office of Lehmac, 
Inc., is explaining to the willing listener the chances that 
are always coming up in the show business for a fellow 
who thinks standing up —to make millions. 

“Her Lesson” offers Mr. Fritchie such a chance. Has 
he heard the story of the play — about the Hong Kong 
scene and everything? And the scene where the priest 
and the rabbi come in? And so-on-and-so-on-and-so-on? 
It just can’t help making a lot of money! 
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Oscar is interested, but hesitant. How much money 
would it take? 

It won’t take much if he acts quickly, Peter tells him. 
He can have forty-nine per cent of it right now for thirty 
thousand dollars. Which, as Oscar shakes his head, goes 
rapidly down from thirty to twenty-five, to twenty, to 
fifteen! But that’s the very lowest! At that it’s a bar- 
gain. 

“Why, there’s a fellow we know could have bought 
some of the ‘Follies’ or something, only he didn’t —and 
look — it’s gone now!” 


Oscar — Now, wait! I—JI don’t know what to say. 
I know I’d like the theatrical business, and I’m getting 
kind of tired of the hotel lately — 

Peter — Sure! I did too! Why—vyou’re not the 
kind of man to stay cooped up in a hotel all his life. 

Jane — Mr. Jones got out, and look at him! 

Peter — Yah. (Oscar looks.) 

Oscar —I’d love to quit and tell Mr. Hemingway 
what I thought of him. 

PeTER — That’s the stuff! 

Jane — Then, why don’t you? 

Oscar — I’m scared. 

PETER — Well, this is your chance! 

Jane — A chance to leave this old hotel behind you! 

PETER — I guess for a man to look back at an oppor- 
tunity he’s missed, like this, that must make him feel 
pretty terrible. When it’s a big hit in New York — 

Oscar — Now — now wait! I haven’t said I wouldn’t, 
yet. 

PETER— You’ve got to act quick with us, Mr. 
Fritchie! 

OscarR — You say it’s —a good play? 

PETER — Good! There’s never been anything like it! 

Oscar — There are certainly some things I’d tell Mr. 
Hemingway, the big stiff! 
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PETER — Write a receipt! 

Jane — All right! 

Oscar — Now wait! 

PETER — Only, unless you give us your check right 
now, Fritchie, we couldn’t do it. Can you? 

Oscar — I haven’t said I was going to at all, yet. 

JANE — But if you do it right away, Mr. Fritchie, you 
can go to Mr. Hemingway tonight and tell him all those 
things! Just think! 

Oscar — He made me work twelve hours a day. 

PETER —You don’t have to work at all in the theatre! 
It’s just fun. 

Oscar — He’d be sore, all right. 

PETER — And look! There’s no reason why we have 
to produce just this one show. We could go ahead and 
do a lot more. 

Oscar (drawing out a check-book) — Could we? 

PETER — Of course— when this is a big success. 
Can’t we? 

JaNnE — Of course! 

PETER — Why, we can be the biggest producers there 
are. All kinds of shows — (clutching at the check- 
book) — shall I open this for you? 

Oscar — No, no! I can do it! 

PrtTerR — Well, here’s ink and everything — and here’s 
the pen! You just make the check out to me — Peter 
Jones! 

JANE — What’s your first name, Mr. Fritchie, and how 
do you spell this one? 

Oscar — Oscar Fritchie. F-r-i-t-c-h-i-e. But I haven’t 
made up my mind yet. 

PETER — F-r-i-t-c-h-i-e. Got it? 

JANE — Yes! 

PETER — How are you getting along? Have you 
started yet? 

OscarR — You’ve got me all excited — 

JanE — Here’s the receipt! It just says you’re giving 
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us the money for forty-nine per cent of it. Is that all 
right? 

“PETER — That’s fine! Now all you have to do is to 
write the check, see? 

Oscar — Do you think I ought to? 

Peter — Of course you ought to! It’s a great big 
drama, and there’s an orchard in it, and Mr. Hemingway 
comes in — 

Peter (Oscar is feverishly writing the check) — Oh! 
Have I told you about the bookings? Did I tell him 
about the bookings? 

Jane — No! 

Peter — We've got the greatest ever! Look! We 
go from here to Providence — then Albany and Seattle 
— all those soft spots! (He clutches the check.) 

Oscar — Look out! It’s wet! 

Perer—TI’ll dry it! (The curtain starts down as 
Peter continues talking.) It’s going to be a whale of 
a hit, sweetheart — a whale of a hit! 


The curtain falls. 
ACT III 


Several weeks later, back in the Broadway offices of 
Lehmac Productions, Inc., Jane Weston has been kept 
busy straightening up the desk and answering the tele- 
phone interruptions. It is the morning after the Broad- 
way production of “Her Lesson” and there is every indi- 
cation that the show is a hit. 

Peter, bustling in early, is naturally much impressed. 
He is a changed Peter now, “jaunty and businesslike,” 
not to say slightly vain of his judgment in picking the 
sort of theatre entertainment the public really wants. 
One thing he doesn’t quite understand, and that is the 
attitude of the critics. Most of them, he has noticed, 
have completely missed the idea of “Her Lesson.” He 
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is thinking of not letting any of them come to his next 
production. 

Peter is even busier than Jane. All morning people 
have been wanting to consult him about the foreign 
rights of his play, and one man has already offered to 
build a New York theatre for him. He thinks perhaps it 
would be better for him to reorganize Lehmac Produc- 
tions completely and make it Peter Jones Productions, 
Inc., and use his own picture as a trademark. 

Oscar Fritchie, however, is less sanguine and consider- 
ably less affected by his first success as a play producer. 
He has heard all the fine stories, and he has seen the 
people at the theatre buying tickets, but he is not at all 
sure there will be any one coming the next night. He 
thinks he probably would like to get his money back, 
until Peter grandly offers it to him, Then he is not 
so sure. 

Peter is indulging a grand flight of the imagination 
for Oscar’s benefit — telling him how they will yet con- 
trol all the playwrights and most of the theatres in the 
country — when A. J. Patterson calls. A. J. is a law- 
yer and a formidable person, and that he has come on 
no friendly mission is apparent from his attitude. 

Having properly impressed them with his importance, 
Mr. Patterson clears the desk to make room for several 
packages of official-looking legal documents, which he 
takes from his brief case and slaps down with ominous 
decision. Then “he adjusts a pair of glasses on his nose; 
clears his throat; takes up one of the documents and 
unfolds it. You gather, from a look at Peter and 
Oscar, that they would much rather be somewhere else. 
Jane, standing quietly in the background, seems thor- 
oughly possessed, however.” 


PATTERSON (with the air of a man trying a case in 
court) — You are the owners of Lehmac Productions, 
Incorporated, Fourteen Hundred and Sixty-eight Broad- 
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way, New York, New York. (A second’s pause; he 
reads the next few words as though they constituted 
deadly evidence.) A New York corporation. 

PETER (much impressed; raises his right hand on 
high) — We are. 

Oscar (still hoping to get out of it) — He owns most 
of it. 

PaTTERSON — Said corporation being the producers 
of a dramatic composition, or play, entitled “Her Les- 
son. 

PETER — Is it — something about the play? 

PATTERSON (ignoring the question and taking a maga- 
zine out of the brief case) —In November, Nineteen 
Hundred and Sixteen, there appeared in this magazine, 
“Peppy Tales” published in New York City, an article 
of fiction, or short story, entitled “A Woman’s Honor.” 
Said story having been written by my client, Mr. Rodney 
Rich, of Northampton, Massachusetts. (A _ deadly 
pause.) And, as we shall duly prove in court — 

Oscar — Court? 

PaTTERSON — In court. 

Oscar — I thought you said court. 

PaTTERSON — The said story was, on January eighth, 
Nineteen Hundred and Seventeen, accepted as the basis 
of a play by one Harley Thompson, since deceased. 

PETER (to Oscar) — Dead. 

PATTERSON — Subsequently, as we shall prove, the 
said play was purchased or acquired by one Joseph 
Lehman, and by him duly produced. (He takes a 
breath.) It will be shown that the said dramatic compo- 
sition, or play, is similar to the aforesaid short story at 
—one hundred and forty-six points. 

PETER — One hundred and forty-six? 

PaTTERSON — And that no less than six characters in 
the aforesaid play bear the same names as those in the 
aforesaid short story. 

PETER — Well, was the aforesaid — 
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PaTTERSON — One moment, please. (An impressive 
pause.) My client, Mr. Rodney Rich, has received no 
payment for this play, nor has his permission been 
sought in any way. It is, gentlemen, a clear case of 
plagiarism, and one of the most flagrant that it has ever 
been my privilege to encounter. 

Oscar — But — but — but — look here — 

PETER — We didn’t know anything about it. I bought 
it from Mr. Lehman, and then Mr. Fritchie here — 

PaTTERsON — Unfortunately — 

Oscar — That’s a bad word. 

PaTTERSON — My client cannot take that matter into 
account. His composition has been produced in dra- 
matic form without his permission. Not unnaturally, 
he seeks redress. 

Oscar — Seeks what? 

PATTERSON — Redress. 

PETER — Money. 

PaTTeRson — My purpose in laying these facts before 
you, prior to bringing suit, is to afford you the oppor- 
tunity, if you so desire, of adjusting the matter outside 
of court. 

PETER — Well — well— what are we supposed to 
do? 

PATTERSON (more impressively than ever)— My client 
will accept sixty-six and two-thirds per centum of all 
profits derived from said play, when, if and as pro- 
duced, and in those circumstances will permit the play to 
continue. Failing to receive sixty-six and two-thirds per 
centum — 

Oscar — That’s money too. 

PaTTERSON — He will apply for an injunction and 
cause the play to be closed at once. 

PETER — He'll close it? 

Patterson — He will close it. 

Oscar — Close it? 

PaTTerson — You understand me. 
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Oscar — Yah. (To Peter.) Look! Most of it’s yours, 
see? I don’t know much about lawyers. You — do 
something and I’ll go over and see if the theatre’s burned 
down. (He leaves.) 

PETER — What do you think we ought to do, Jane? 

JanE (to the lawyer) — Must you— must Mr. Jones 
vive an answer immediately? 

PATTERSON — I regret that he must. 

PETER — But it’s —I haven’t had time — 

Jane — Can’t we — even talk it over? That is, Mr. 
Jones and I? 

PETER — Yes, indeed. 

Patrerson — At best, I could allow but a brief time. 

PETER — Well, that would be better than — 

PavTERSON — Shall we say — fifteen minutes? 

PETER — Shall we? 

PatrtTerson — Very well. I shall return for your deci- 
sion in fifteen minutes. 


Peter’s hopes and plans go crumbling. He is a greatly 
depressed young producer now. But Jane is still cour- 
ageous. She knows more about the show business than 
he does, and how often such charges of plagiarism go 
wrong. But she does suffer a disquieting recollection 
that there was something about a short story in “Her 
Lesson’s” past. 

Anyway, for Peter’s sake she thinks she is a little glad 
of this threat of failure. It gives her a chance to help 
again, and to confess, while things are still black, that 
she loves him. 

“I did want you to be successful,” she says, “but 
somehow you lost something that was you. It’s just as 
you said, Peter — you’re not that kind of person — you 
never could be. You belong back in Chillicothe, in the 
hotel. You’re— simple, and — sweet, and — you don’t 
really like all this, do you?” 

“T don’t know. I thought I did, but —I don’t know.” 
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“Don’t you realize how little it amounts to, really? 
You’re too fine for it, Peter.” 

“Did you mean what you said about — loving me?” 

“More than anything that ever was. I thought for 
awhile you’d gone away from me, but now I know you 
never can. It made me so unhappy to think that — but 
now, it’s all over.” 

They are ready for Mr. Patterson, and waiting to have 
it out with him, when who should knock at the door but 
Fanny Lehman! She is, she tells them, no more than a 
short jump ahead of Mr. Lehman, and she has come to 
warn them of what to expect. 

“You know, I got a kind of fool liking for you two,” 
Fanny confesses. “Somehow suckers always appealed to 
me. 

Lehman, it appears, “has smoked out a bank roll” and 
wants to buy back “Her Lesson.” And as there is a tip 
out that the police are going to try and stop the brothel 
scene, which means that people will be “hanging to the 
rafters” Fanny wants them to know that they have got 
about three times as big a hit as they think they have. 
And Lehman’s got a lot of money on him in certified 
checks! 

When a knock at the door announces Lehman “A smile 
spreads over the face of Mr. Jones.” With a lordly ges- 
ture toward the door he bids Jane admit the “butter-and- 
egg-man”’ and Lehman finds him seated far back in the 
swivel chair, his feet on the desk and his derby hat 
cocked carelessly over one eye. 

“How are you, sweetheart?” queries Peter, as Lehman 
glares first at Fanny, and suspects her errand, and then 
at Peter, whom he recognizes for the moment as his 
master. 

He has come, says Lehman, to give Peter back his 
money. To buy back the show at the cost price and let 
the young fellows out clean, But thirty thousand dol- 
lars doesn’t interest Peter at all. 
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Peter — The point is, it’s a valuable property, see? 
It starts with a prologue — 

LEHMAN — You're going to believe that stuff of hers, 
huh? Listen, sweetheart, I’m an old hand at this game. 
I can make something out of this show, but you can’t. 

PETER —Its the biggest dramatic novelty in twenty 

ears. 
‘ LEHMAN — I'll give you forty— and I’ve got the cer- 
tified checks in my pocket. Set? (Jane’s eyes flash a 
negative to Peter. Peter shakes his head.) Forty-five, 
and that’s all. That’s netting you fifteen. (Jane signals 
again; Peter says no.) 

LeHMan—lI only got fifty—do you want it all? 
(Mac bursts in through the centre door.) 

Mac — So! 

Fanny — The boy friend! 

Mac (accusingly) —I thought so! 

LeHmMaNn — Thought what? 

Mac — Trying to double-cross me, eh? Have you 
sold it to him yet? 

PETER — Why? 

Mac —If you haven’t, don’t — because he’s going to 
skin you. 

PETER (innocently) — Mr. Lehman? 

Mac — He didn’t tell you about the police, did he? 

Fanny — I did. 

LEHMAN (giving her a look that just misses killing 
her) — Just a pal. 

Mac — Look here! I'll give you fifty thousand dol- 
lars. I’ve got it right here. 

PETER — Fifty thousand? Why, even Mr. Lehman 
offered that much. 

Mac — He did? 

PETER — Do you want to go any higher? It’s a great 
play. There’s a priest in it — 

Mac — Fifty thousand — that’s a lot of jack. 

PETER — How about you, Mr. Lehman? 
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LEHMAN (to Fanny) —I’m going to brain you. 

PETER — Well then, I guess we’re— (Almost as a 
matter of course, he turns to Jane.) 

JANE — I know a way to fix things. Mr. Lehman has 
fifty thousand dollars and so has Mr. McClure. 

LEHMAN — Well? 

JANE — Why shouldn’t they — buy it together? 

PETER (as it dawns on him) —Oh, say! That’s an 
idea. (He gives Jane an approving pat on the shoul- 
der.) Very good. (He faces his late partners.) One 
hundred thousand dollars! 

LEHMAN — What? 

JANE — Thai’s the price, Mr. Lehman. 

LeHman — A hundred thousand? (Mac sinks slowly 
into a chair.) 

Peter — And think on your feet! | (Mac rises again 
— this time quickly.) 

LeuMan — Is that — final? 

PETER — Yep! 

Fanny — Five-star! 

PETER — Only I got to know right away. (Snaps his 
fingers.) That’s the show game. 

LEHMAN — Come out here a minute, Mac. 

Mac — O. K. 

LeHMAN — We'll be right back. 


When they do come back, which is almost immedi- 
ately, they just barely get inside the room ahead of Mr. 
Patterson. For a moment it looks as though Peter would 
have to open the door, and that the appearance of the 
lawyer would kill the sale. Fortunately, without too 
broad a hint from Peter, Lehman and McClure think the 
man outside is also an eager purchaser and they hur- 
riedly close the deal. 

And then Peter informs them that they have just paid 
a hundred thousand dollars for — thirty-three and one- 
third per centum of what they think they are buying! 
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There is a roar of protest from Lehman at this — but 
he is really not seriously frightened by the Patterson 
threat. He has been through too many things of that 
sort. “There ain’t been a hit in twenty years that some 
guy ain’t said it was swiped from him,” he philosophizes. 

Besides he plans to lessen the chance of loss by 
selling a part of what he has got to some one else. He 
can even now be heard just outside the door assuring 
Fritchie that if he wants a bargain in hits he will have 
to think quick. A moment later Oscar bursts eagerly 
into the room. 


Oscar —I just come in to tell you the good news. 

PETER — What? 

Oscar (with a broad grin) — Mr. Lehman is going to 
let me buy my share back again. 

Fanny — Let me out first! (She goes to the door; 
turns to Peter.) At that maybe you’re not such a 
sucker. You certainly put it over. But how that 
charade ever turned out to be a hit is a mystery to your 
Aunt Sadie. (She departs.) 

LEHMAN (heard as the door opens) — And another 
thing. The girl in that story was named Honora — 

OscaR — Could you let me have my share of the 
money right away —to give Mr. Lehman? 

PETER — Now — now look here, Oscar — 

Oscar — But I’m afraid Mr. Lehman won’t wait. 

PETER — He’ll wait. You don’t want to go back into 
the theatrical business. (To Jane.) Does he? 

JANE — Of course not. 

Oscar — Don’t 1? 

PETER— A man like you ought to be in the hotel 
business. Shouldn’t he? 

JANE — Of course. 

: Be last time you said I ought to get out of 
It. 
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PETER — Oh, that was different. Listen, have you 
ever been in Chillicothe? 

Oscar — No. 

PETER — Well, it’s a wonderful place — wonderful. 
Jane and I are going there. Aren’t we? 

Jane — I hope so. 

PETER — You bet we are. We’re going back to Chil- 
licothe, and buy the hotel —for fifty thousand dollars 
— and with your money too it could be made one of the 
greatest hotels in the world — anywhere. 

Oscar — But now — now, wait — 

JANE — It’s a real chance, Mr. Fritchie — the chance 
of a lifetime! 

PETER — Oh, it'll be wonderful! Look! We'll build 
a great big addition — it'll be the greatest hotel that ever 
—T1l tell you what I'll do! (Jn an instant he is the 
salesman of Act II again.) Ill sell you forty-nine per 
cent of it for— (He quickly steers Oscar toward a 
chair.) Sit down, sweetheart! (The curtain is falling.) 
Now here’s the idea! You and Jane and I— (And by 
that time it ought to be down.) 


THE WISDOM TOOTH 


A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Marc CONNELLY 


THERE was considerable speculation along Broadway, 
particularly in the offices of the producing managers, 
as to what would follow the dissolution of the play- 
writing partnership of George Kaufman and Marc Con- 
nelly. They had worked so successfully as collaborators 
in writing “Dulcy,” “Beggar on Horseback,” “Merton of 
the Movies,” and other plays there was a natural curiosity 
as to which of them would prove the more successful 
working alone. 

So far as their first season of separation is concerned 
honors are about even. Mr. Kaufman wrote “The But- 
ter and Egg Man,” which achieved a long run, and 
Mr. Connelly followed a few months later with “The 
Wisdom Tooth,” which, though produced in a smaller 
theatre, also proved popular, though with a smaller pub- 
lic. Both plays justify, I feel, their inclusion in this 
record, 

Both are comedies, and quite characteristic of their 
authors’ mental reactions. Mr. Kaufman’s play is mined 
from the rich vein of observant wit and satire that are 
his most distinguishable gifts. Mr. Connelly’s fantasy 
is born of a somewhat deeper sentimental urge and an 
evident desire to cleave more closely to a definite theme. 
Mr. Kaufman, I believe, is not greatly concerned as to 
who writes his country’s serious drama so long as he can 
provide its popular entertainment. Mr. Connelly hopes 
to achieve popular entertainment through the medium of 
the purposeful play. 
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“The Wisdom Tooth” was produced by John Golden, 


with the codperation and indorsement of his co-worker, 
Winchell Smith, who staged it, at the Little Theatre, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1926. Its reception was favorable. Both its 
first audiences and the professional reviewers liked it. 
The play did not immediately take place among the 
outstanding successes, however. Its advance in favor 
followed that more substantial indorsement word of 
mouth advertising gives a play. Within a few weeks it 
was what the trade knows as a sell-out, and though there 
was a later falling off it easily ran through until June. 

The first act of “The Wisdom Tooth” is concerned with 
the routine day of a clerk associated with one of the 
larger business houses in New York. The first scene 
shows a section of a tiled washroom where the boys 
sneak off occasionally for a puff of a,cigarette, smoking 
being forbidden in the outer offices. The entrance is 
through swinging half doors at the right. There is a 
row of wash basins along the wall at back. Two of the 
boys, Carter and Sparrow, have escaped the boss. There 
is some danger of their being discovered at any minute, 
but they feel, as Sparrow says, that “a man’s got to have 
a little luxury.” 

The subject of the conversation at the moment is the 
baseball pool, Carter being the collector. It amounts 
to fifteen dollars. Charley Bemis has just won it for the 
second time and is probably eager to have it paid, 
Charley being the saving type. 

Office gossip is also concerned with the sudden and 
unexpected disappearance of the Duchess, she who had 
been secretary to the boss, was a swell looker and yet had 
been “given the gate” without apparent reason. 

Bemis, come to collect his pool, is also interested in 
the fate of the Duchess. His mind at the moment, how- 
ever, is distracted by the pain a sore tooth is giving him. 
He is about to take sick leave and see a dentist. He 
may as well have the thing out and get it over with. 
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But about the Duchess? Why should she be fired? 
She was the prettiest one the office ever had, and this 
was her first job. Looks like the boss might have been 
a little more considerate. Perhaps he tried to get fresh 
with her. Or maybe his wife objected once she knew 
the Duchess was takin’ all the old man’s dictation. 

Anyway, whatever happened, Bemis is inclined to 
think an injustice has been done one of the fairest of 
her sex, which is likely to give her a black eye when she 
goes to get another job, and he, for one, is of no mind to 
stand for it. Somebody ought to say something to that 
boss. ‘Who the hell does he think he is, anyway,” de- 
mands Bemis, “picking on a stenographer —” 

At which moment Mr. Porter, the boss himself, enters 
the room and Bemis and the others quietly subside. 
Slyly they get rid of their cigarettes and are for mov- 
ing back to work when Porter, after a friendly inquiry 
as to the state of the Bemis tooth, passes on. 


Sparrow (to Bemis) — Gee, you certainly did talk up 
to him. If ever a guy got a bawling out! 

CarTER — My God! At one time it looked as if you 
were killing him. 

Bemis — Well, all right. What would you have 
done? 

SPARROW — Nothing. Only you was the one that was 
shooting off your mouth about it. 

Bemis — Yes, I know I was. But, my gosh, you know 
how a fellow gets excited. 

SPARROW — Sure. Only you said you were going to 
do such a hell of a lot. 

Bemis — All right. And I decided I wouldn’t. Why 
shouldn’t I change my mind? Think I want to go out 
on my ear? I’ve been working here seven years and this 
job’s my bread and butter. A guy like me can’t take 
chances like that. Why, if every clerk in New York 
came out and said what he thought to a boss when the 


“THE WISDOM TOOTH” 


“At which vote of confidence Skeeter himself, a sturdy little 
fellow of 12 years, comes briskly into the tent. He is the boy 
Charley Bemis used to be. Back come Barnum and Bailey, the ice 
cream man, the circus lady, etc.” 


(William Wadsworth, Jefferson Lloyd, Patricia Barclay, Edwin 
Phillips and Thomas Mitchell) 
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boss did something he didn’t like, why there wouldn’t 
be any of us with jobs. You’ve got to watch your step. 
I know I’ve got to watch mine. 

CarTER — Still you’re a wealthy bachelor. 

Bemis — As a matter of fact I have got some money. 
Money I save on this job. And believe me I want to 
keep on saving it. I don’t know where else I’d rate a 
senior clerk’s salary and bonus every year. And how 
do you know but what I’m intending to get married? 

CARTER — Yes, you are. 

Bemis — Well, I am. Even if I don’t mention my 
private affairs down here. A man’s got a lot of things 
to consider. 

CarTER — Who is it? Anybody I know? 

Bemis — No. It’s a lady uptown. What a darn fool 
I’d be to go get myself canned. I just felt kind of sorry 
for the Duchess, that was all. 

CarTER — Well, it ain’t my funeral. (Exits.) 

SpaRRow — Come on. What the hell. (Going to the 
door.) I want to take a peek at your ledger — (Sees 
he is not coming.) What’s the matter? 

Bemis (lightly) —If anybody insults those girls I 
suppose they ain’t any of them got any comeback. I’d 
like to have told him what I thought about him. 

SPARROW — Well, you didn’t. 

Bemis (smugly) — No, I did the sensible thing. How 
much does that dentist of yours charge? (Bemis exits, 
followed by Sparrow.) 

The curtain falls. 


The second scene is the reception room in a dentist’s 
office. There are several patients waiting their turn, 
dividing their attention between a furtive reading of 
accumulated and well-thumbed magazines and anxious 
glances toward the door leading to the operating room. 

The arrival of Bemis is momentarily of interest to the 
others. Having found a seat, he probably would have 
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passed their casual inspection and been forgotten if it 
had not been for his selection of a book from the book- 
case along the wall. Bemis was perfectly willing to 
look at a magazine, but it just happened that they were 
all in use — so he took the book. It is a book of fairy 
tales, and his pleasure at its discovery is so apparent 
that it moves one man to speak to him about it. Seems 
funny, according to this man, that a grown man should 
still be interested in fairy tales. But it isn’t funny to 
Bemis. Nor to a lot of other people. There was a 
fellow wrote a piece for a magazine, Bemis remembers, 
in which there were pictures of elfs and gnomes and 
things actually taken by a little girl and they weren’t 
more’n an inch high — 


First Man—I guess you believe in them yourself, 
don’t you? 

Bemis (looks at man) — What? 

First Man — Don’t you believe in them? 

Bemis —I didn’t say I did. 

First Man — You said your grandmother did. 

Bemis — Well it was different times, that was all. 
My grandmother could tell a fairy tale wonderful, but 
maybe it was me that believed in them then, and I just 
thought she did. 

First Man — Maybe your grandmother was a little 
cuckoo. (All laugh.) 

Bemis — No she wasn’t. She was — all right. 

SeconD Man — Don’t let them kid you, fellow. Why 
they’re flying around everywhere. (All laugh.) 

Bemis — All I was saying to that gentleman was that 
it was nice for kids to think of there being a fairyland 
and all. You probably have ideas that ain’t like other 
people’s. 

SECOND Man (looks at first woman — smiles — then to 
Bemis) — Say! Do you believe in Santy Claus? 

Bemis — That’s not the argument we're talking about. 
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Seconp Man — Don’t you tell a cop you believe in 
things like that, or they’ll put you in the funny house. 
_ (He glances at the two women and gets a laugh of 
approval.) 

First Man — You know yovrre living in New York — 
not in Podunk. 

Bemis — Lots of people believe in spiritualism, don’t 
they? 

First Man— Sure. We all do. Don’t you? 

Bemis — What are you trying to do? Just kid me all 
you can? 

First Man — Certainly not. 

SEconD Man — Take me for instance—I’m a me- 
dium. 

(Bemis puts the book back in the book-case. The first 
man takes it out.) 

Seconp Man — Say read one of them out loud to us — 

Bemis (looks about —is disgusted — picks up hat, 
starts out) — You’re fine — 

The curtain falls. 


The scene now is before the fireplace in the sitting 
room at Mrs. Poole’s boarding house. It is supper 
time and Mrs. Poole, still amiable though the hour 
grows late, is concerned about those boarders who seem 
likely to miss their supper. Especially those who prefer 
their food hot. 

The Farradays are late. Mr. Farraday is an artist 
who frequently accepts commercial assignments that irri- 
tate him excessively but pay very well. Mr. Bemis has 
not come, and Miss Fields, just in, has discovered that 
she has no appetite. It is rather a disturbing evening 
at Mrs. Poole’s. 

Now Bemis is back from the dentist’s, and, evidently 
to his pleasure, he finds Sally Fields still outside the 
dining room. His sore tooth and her lack of appetite 
effectively destroys their interest in supper. Bemis 
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thinks maybe they might go to a movie or something. 
Miss Fields, being a sort of “second string sob sister” on 
a newspaper, has a story to write, but she can put that 
off till later. Not long enough to permit of theatre- 
going, but long enough to spend a little time teaching 
Bemis to play cribbage, seeing he has come prepared 
with a board and everything. His thoughtfulness has 
long appealed to Sally. 


SALLY (after a pause) — You do a lot of sweet things. 

Bemis —I want to learn how to play it. 

SaLtty — You knew that I spend so many evenings 
alone. 

Bemis — This is that dress you had on Tuesday. 

SaLLty — Yes. How did you remember that? 

Bemis — Don’t you remember you said you wished the 
hat went with it better? 

SaLLy — That’s right. I did. 

Bemis — Why, you look wonderful in that hat. I 
looked at the rest of the audience when we were coming 
out. There wasn’t a nicer hat there. 

SALLY — But it doesn’t go well with this suit. 

Bemis — Your eyes are really blue, aren’t they? 

SALLY — Are they? 

Bemis —I was trying to think what they were today. 
I don’t think I’d ever noticed. 

SALLY — Your eyes are brown? 

Bemis — They’re a kinda brown. My grandmother 
used to say they were a kind of a gray-brown. 

SALLy —I think they’re brown. 

Bemis — Yours are certainly blue all right. 


As the preparations for the cribbage lesson continue 
Bemis grows increasingly confidential. And_ seeks 
Sally’s confidences as well. For one thing he is curious 
as to why she never has married. And he thinks per- 
haps she may wonder at his being a bachelor. As a 
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matter of fact, he confesses, all the boys at the office 
think he is engaged. Because he saves his money. He 
might be engaged, if he had had more time to give it any 
thought. Counting his Atlantic Oil stock and the money 
he has in the bank, he has already saved nearly nine 
thousand dollars. Which isn’t so bad, considering. But 
Bemis always has been a saver — ever since his grand- 
father started a bank account for him when he was ten. 

As for Sally — well, there are a lot of reasons why 
she never has married, but with the boarders coming out 
of the dining room there isn’t much chance to talk about 
them. And by the time she and Bemis are alone again 
the subject has taken on a new significance, thanks to 
certain remarks by their fellow boarder, Farraday. 

It is when Bemis has gone to the drug store, at 
Sally’s suggestion, to get some toothache gum that Far- 
raday takes occasion to speak of Bemis, and the evident 
interest that he is taking in Miss Fields. Of course, 
Farraday admits, it is none of his or Mrs. Farraday’s 
business, but they like Sally and they would hate to see 
her make the mistake of becoming interested in this quite 
commonplace young man. Bemis, to Farraday, is a 
boy with very little, if any, mind of his own, and 
practically with no point of view. 

“He has every aspect of the typical New York clerk,” 
insists Farraday. “He looks like a clerk; he talks and 
thinks like a clerk, and he’s as smug as he can be... . 
He will accept your statements that black is white if you 
give him enough idiotic reasons.” 

Sally is inclined to resent the Farraday opinion of her 
friend, nor is she willing to admit that merely because 
Bemis had given way in a war argument with Farraday 
the day before that he has been proved either weak 
minded or unintelligent. 

“Perhaps he was being polite to a man who was talk- 
ing nonsense— He’s a sly person,” Sally insists. But 
her confidence is a bit-shaken a moment later, when 
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Bemis returns just as the Farradays are leaving for the 
movies, and Farraday can’t resist an opportunity to 
prove his point. 

“Hello, Bemis,” he calls. “We were just talking about 
you. How’s the tooth?” 

“Oh, it’s all right now... Well, I haven’t seen you 
since we settled the war question. There’s a_ bright 
man for you,” he advises Sally. And then he turns back 
to Farraday. “You ought to be down helping Coolidge,” 
he ventures, jocularly. 


FARRADAY — He needs it, doesn’t he? 

Bemis — He sure does. 

FaRRADAY — Just listen to that, Miss Fields. 

Bemis — He don’t seem to know what it’s all about. 

Farrapay — No? 

Bemis — Well —I don’t think he’s — intelligent! 

FarraDaAy —He came from a little farm just as 
Lincoln did. 

Bemis — Yes — but look who Lincoln was. 

Farrapay — People thought Lincoln was no good at 
first, you know. 

Bemis — Yes, that’s true. 

Farrapay — It takes time for a man’s real qualities 
to come out. 

Bemis — That’s right. 

F’arRADAY — So when President Coolidge faces a real 
issue, he may be just as able as Lincoln. 

Bremis— You mean everybody may be giving him 
very hasty opinion. 

Farrapay — Exactly. 

Bemis —I agree with that. We ought to give him a 
fair chance. 

F'arRaDAY — Why just think of how he kept the cabi- 
net completely under his control. 

Bemis — Yeh! 

Farrapay — It takes a strong man to do that. 
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Bemis — That’s so — it must. 

Farrapay —I have a whole lot of respect for Mr. 
Coolidge. 

Bemis —I guess I have too, when you come right 
down to it. 

Farrapay —I don’t know another man I’d trust with 
a job like that. 

Bemis — You don’t, eh? 

Farrapay — No, I don’t —do you? 

Bemis — No, I don’t. 

FarraDAy (laughs) —That’s the point I had in 
mind — 

Bemis — I see what you mean— By Golly, I believe 
you are absolutely right. I guess I had entirely the 
wrong idea, 


A sad little smile of disappointment overshadows 
Sally Fields’ face, and when Farraday presses his advan- 
tage by leading Bemis on, first to a statement that he 
has heard the picture they are going to see is a great 
picture and then to confess that it probably is a bad 
picture because he has no faith in Mrs. Poole’s judg- 
ment after having accepted it, she is really hurt. By the 
time the Farradays leave she is fighting to hold back 
her tears and Bemis is greatly distressed. 

It isn’t a question of whether Farraday was right or 
wrong, Sally admits, when pressed for an explanation 
of her hurt feelings. It is her disappointment in Bemis 
for allowing his opinions to be so easily swayed. “He 
just says: “Think my way, because I’m New York,’ she 
explains, ‘so don’t you dare have your own ideas.’ ” 


SaLLy — Listen, Charley, other people don’t see you 
the way I do. And I’m frightened for fear that you’re 
really going to be the man they think you are. 

Bemis — You mean I’m just one person to you and 
somebody else to — 
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Satty — But you are. Other people see you with — 

Bemis — What? 

SaLLy — Second-hand ideas about everything. And 
you needn’t have second-hand ideas, no matter whether 
they’re about the kind of hat you wear or the kind of 
God you pray to. You see, I’ve been seeing a lovely 
person inside you for months, and never realized till 
tonight that he was fighting for his life. 

Bemis — Fighting for his life? 

SaLity — Charley, I’m going to tell you something — 
I didn’t intend to let you know, but I want you to know 
I care a lot about you. 

Bemis — Sally! 

SaLty — But I don’t care for the Charley Bemis that 
Mr. Farraday and the others know — Why when I hear 
him talk to you, I’m ashamed of you. 

Bemis (pause) — You mean — you think I’m a fool. 

SaLLy — I mean, I learned to care for something that 
I’'d looked for and hadn’t found in the seven years I’d 
been in New York. I’ve learned to care for a gentle, 
simple boy, who worked as a clerk because he hadn’t 
been ambitious to be known as a great man, but was 
really great because he wasn’t trying to pretend he was 
anything but what he was. If they’d said you were dull 
I’d have said, “All right. He isn’t trying to be clever. 
He isn’t all covered with a lot of pretense. You can see 
him. You can see him standing there. A man who is too 
honest to swindle you, with a lot of tricks. He’s wiser 
than all of you put together, because he hasn’t allowed 
anything to change him from what God made him. He’s 
real. I love that man.” 

Bemis — But Sally, I’m not pretending to be anything 
but what I am. 

SaL_y — Charley, what do you think you are? 

Bemis —I’m a clerk —I’m not bright, but I’m not 
a fool either. I couldn’t become a senior clerk and 
save nine thousand dollars if I was a fool, could I? 
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And I can think quick when I have to, and I can prove 
it to you. If I hadn’t thought quick in the office this 
afternoon, I’d have been out of a job tonight. Do you 
know what happened? 

SaLLy — No. 

Bemis — They -fired a stenographer the other day. I 
didn’t know much about her, but it seems like she was 
getting a raw deal. I was talking it over with some of 
the fellows at the office. We all agreed it was wrong, 
and I told them I had a good mind to go to the boss 
and tell him so, and just at that minute the boss happened 
to come in. And as quick as that, I pulled myself 
together. I saw if I wanted to keep on working and 
be a success, I wouldn’t dare butt in on something that 
wasn’t any of my business. And I didn’t. That was 
quick thinking, wasn’t it? That wasn’t going right ahead 
and making myself ridiculous and everything else 
besides. 

SaL_y — If that’s what you call success. Then I wish 
you were a failure. 


Bemis is hurt and rather mystified. If he hasn’t 
done right, what does she think he should have done? 
He should have had the courage to face the boss and 
demand to know why he had fired his stenographer, if 
the only alternative was to admit that he didn’t dare 
take such a stand for fear of losing his job. 

“That’s being a man,” she tells him, “and no matter 
what you say, Charley, you know in your heart you’re 
not a man right now. You could have nine hundred 
thousand dollars — you could be the president of the 
company yourself and you’d be nothing more than you 
are right now —a carbon copy of everybody else —” 

Before he can answer her she has gone. For the 
moment Bemis sits gazing abstractedly into the fire. 
“If that’s the kind of a thing I am, I wouldn’t want you 
to marry me,’ he mutters to himself. “People always 
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have respected me. Nobody ever told me before they 
didn’t. When my grandpa and grandma were living, 
they respected me. They thought I was going to be 
President some day. If they were alive they could show 
her I ain’t just a carbon copy. What makes her think 
I’m a carbon copy? I’m just what I was when I first 
met her, and I hadn’t changed then from what I used 
to be. New York ain’t done nothing to me. I keep 
whatever nice ideas I had. My grandma could tell her 
that.” 

The lights begin to fade, gradually, as he is talking. 
From the hall there comes a voice. It is the voice of 
his grandmother calling him by his boyhood’s pet 
name, “Skeeter!” Then the voice of his grandfather 
calls. “Skeeter! Where are you, Skeeter?” 

The lights are out and faintly there is the sound of 
fairy music from a distance. “You're a good boy, 
Skeeter,” insists Grandma. 

Slowly the hall doors open automatically and there is 
a flood of blue light. Standing in its centre are two gentle 
old people dressed in the clothes of ten years ago. They 
slowly enter the rooms as Bemis continues to gaze into 
the fire. 

“Hello, Grandma,” he calls, softly. “Hello, Grandpa! 
Gee! I certainly need your help!” 


The curtain falls. 
ACT II 


There has been no lapse of time. Charley Bemis is 
still gazing into the fire and carrying on his greetings 
with the old folks without seeing them. Now, as they 
become more persistent, he rises and recognizes them. 
But he is still mildly mystified. They are there, and 
yet he knows they are dead and have been for ever so 
many years. Which they cheerfully acknowledge. 
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Though they have almost forgotten the details of their 
passing. 

Now there is a third member of the group, a fairy- 
like creature who has shown them the way. Bemis 
seems to remember her, too, but vaguely. He had 
thought of her when he picked up the fairy story book 
in the dentist’s office. And the moment after he thought 
of her, she explains, she had met his grandma and 
grandpa on a road she passed. They were wandering 
around looking for their little grandson. 

Now all three of them want to do anything they can 
to help Bemis. He needs their help, he admits. Needs 
it a lot. But first he wants them to reassure him that 
he is just the way he has always been. 

They can see no difference. His hands are clean. 
Grandma makes sure of that. And he always was about 
the best boy Grandpa had ever known. Certainly the 
nicest mortal the fairy ever wanted to see. 

It will be a great help if they will tell that to Sally, 
he says, because she doesn’t believe it. He calls Sally 
and introduces her. First to Grandma and Grandpa 
and then to the fairy. The fairy is an old Idea of his, 
he explains. If she must have a name he thinks Lalita 
would be nice, and everybody is delighted. 

Bemis is still a little in doubt as to how he estab- 
lished communications with Lalita and she tries to ex- 
plain that it was the click, When he picked up the 
fairy book there was simply a wonderful click. And 
a click — 

“A click,” explains Lalita, “is when a mortal and one 
of us think of each other at the same time. I mean when 
they both sort of see each other at the same time. You 
see, where | came from, they try to tell us there are no 
such things as mortals. Often they’d say, ‘Oh, stop be- 
lieving in mortals and all that sort of nonsense. Mor- 
tals indeed!’ But I kept on believing. I guess I was 
the only one there who was believing. You see, when 
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I was very small, I saw a mortal once. I played with 
a kite he was flying. (To Bemis.) Then today, just 
for an instant you thought of me. That was the click.” 

They send for Katie, who knows Lalita the minute she 
sees her. At least Katie, probably because she is Irish, 
knows a lot about fairies. She agrees to give Lalita 
something a little more modern to wear, so everybody 
won’t be staring at her. ; 

They have a fine time getting acquainted. Grandpa 
explains how all his rheumatism has disappeared since 
he died. He feels simply elegant now. And Grandma 
is proud of Charley for remembering to inquire. But 
then Charley always was the kindest, most thoughtful 
boy. No ordinary fellow. And the clearest thinker — 
remember the day the mule fell in a hole and Charley 
thought of piling in the dirt until the mule could walk 
right out? That took a bit of thinking. 

And the day the tramps set fire to the barn and there 
wasn’t anybody home who could get into the barn to 
save Captain, the horse? And Charley came running 
and unlocked the door, even though the lock was hot 
and blistered his hands, and went in and led Captain out 
just as cool as you please? 

That’s the kind of a boy “Skeeter” was. Even Sally 
is impressed by the recital. But she always knew the 
real Charley was fine and brave. And it wasn’t really 
she who said she was ashamed of him. It was Farraday. 
Farraday is the one who should hear about the real 
Charley Bemis, 

So they send for Farraday and tell him. But he 
is still sneery and cynical. He isn’t interested in the 
kind of person Bemis used to be when he was twelve. 
It’s what he is now that counts. 

“All right, we'll talk about that,” agrees Grandpa, 
a little testily. “You’ve got nerve to criticise a man 
who holds the position Skeeter does. It ain’t patriotic.” 

“What position?” 
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“He means you have no right to go around slandering 
our grandson, the President of the United States,” speaks 
up Grandma. 

That’s a laugh for Farraday, and Bemis is embar- 
rassed. He isn’t the President, he is forced to admit. 
Not yet. And they’re not in the White House, as Grandpa 
thinks. _He’s just a clerk. 


ee 

GRANDMA — What kind of a clerk are you, son? 

BEMis (going to Grandma) —A senior clerk. That 
means I’m higher than the other clerks — I get the biggest 
salary — and the biggest bonus. 

GranpPA — Why of course you would! (Going to 
Farraday.) (To Farraday.) What do you think of 
that for a boy who didn’t start goin’ to school till he 
was eight years old! 

Farrapay —I think just what I’ve always thought. 
He doesn’t dare call his soul his own. 

Bemis — Yes, I do. 

GranpMA — If I was you, I’d apologize to him for 
saying that. 

FAaRRADAY (smiles) — I'll be glad to if he can change 
my opinion. 

Granppa — There Skeeter — there’s your chance, now 
just listen everybody. 

Farrabay (after a pause) — Well, I’m waiting, Bemis. 

Granppa — Go after him Skeeter. 

FarraDay (looking at Bemis — pause) —He can’t. 
(Rises.) Because he has nothing to say. (Goes to 
Bemis.) He has no mind of his own. 

SaLLy — Tell him it isn’t so—tell him he lies. 

FarRRADAY — You have no mind, have you Bemis? 
And you're afraid of New York. That’s why you had to 
bring these old people to help you, isn’t it? 

Bemis — That isn’t so, is it Grandma and Grandpa? 
(To Farraday.) And you can’t prove I ain’t inde- 
pendent. 
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FARRADAY (to Grand pa) —No? 
Bemis — No. 


Before he can offer further proof Mrs. Poole bustles 
in. She has found Katie and Lalita upstairs and she 
doesn’t care for such goin’s on in her house. Charley 
ought to know that. Lalita may be only an old idea 
of Mr. Bemis’s, but that idea is a little old-fashioned. 
It don’t fit in with her scheme of things. 

“You’re what I call the ideal boarder, and I’m going 
to see you stay one,” is Mrs. Poole’s ultimatum. 

Charley must promise not to have any more ideas 
like Lalita. In fact all his visitors will have to 
get out, insists Mrs. Poole. And Charley weakly 
agrees. 

Grandpa can’t understand that. Skeeter isn’t one to 
put up with such things. Skeeter was always a scrappy 
little fellow when anybody was trying to do mean things. 
Where is he, now? He was there a minute ago! 

Bemis tries to assure Grandpa that he is still there, 
but he can’t make himself heard. Something has hap- 
pened, the old folks insist. They had come in search 
of their grandson but they must have got into the wrong 
house. “I was certain sure you wasn’t him when you 
didn’t talk up to that man,” Grandpa insists, sadly. 
And they all three— Grandpa, Grandma and Lalita — 
go out the opened door. 

“I don’t know a better man to be President,” ven- 
tures the sarcastic Farraday. 


Bemis (as the lights grow dim) — And I came from 
a little farm. I came to the city, and my people came 
to help me, but they couldn’t. They didn’t even know 
me. Or they couldn’t stand for what I’d become. They 
left me. And now I’m all alone. 

SALLy — You're not alone, my dear. (The room is 
getting dark.) 
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Bemis — Yes I am. And why are you here? 

SaL_y — Because you know I love you. 

Bemis — But Sally, I’m nothing at all. That’s why 
they left me. 

SaLLy (kneeling beside him) — No, Charley, you left 
them. They wanted to help the little boy they knew 
long ago. If you could find him, he’d take you to the 
man / love. 

Bemis — Do you think I could find him? 

SaLLy — Only you can find him. 

Bemis — But where is he? 

SALLY — He’s somewhere on the road they’re travel- 
ling. Tell me you will find him, Charley. Tell me 
that. 

Bemis — I’ve got to find him. (He stands at the open 
door.) 

Satty — And when you find him, bring him back to 
me. 

Bemis (as he exits) —Grandpa! Grandma! Here I 
come! (The lights go out.) 


In the darkness Bemis can be seen as he searches for 
the way. 

He calls pitifully after his grandpa, “I am the way I 
always was. I haven’t changed at all.” But there is 
no answering call. From somewhere voices are heard, 
but they are the voices of strangers. 

“Look!” calls Bemis, pitifully. “I don’t want to do 
anything wrong. I only want to do what I think I 
ought to do. I want to be fair and square and not do 
anything | don’t think is right. You remember I always 
did that. Show me anything is wrong and I'll fix it. [ll 
do anything for her. Remember how I used to play I 
was a knight going out on an adventure? ‘That’s what I 
want to do now. Where are you people?” 

Still there is no answer. Only the repeated voices, 
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sometimes of boys and sometimes of men. Circus men, 
evidently, getting their show ready. 

The circus! That was the time people ought to re- 
member Charley Bemis. It was at the circus he had 
that fight with Porky Mason. Grandpa was proud of 
him that day, if he could only remember — 

Now the lights are bright again and Bemis is standing 
in the centre of a circus tent. A sort of dressing tent 
it is, full of properties that are used in the show. The 
show is going on and the music of the band can be 
heard in the near distance. 

Bemis remembers the circus. That was the day he 
got up early —at three in the morning, it was — and 
left a note for Grandma. And she was worried and 
sent Grandpa after him and came herself as soon as 
she could to make sure he was all right. He had been 
carrying water for the animals and making friends with 
the performers and hundreds of people who were just 
managers. 

Here are Grandpa and Grandma now, very proud of 
him. He calls to Mr. Barnum and Mr. Bailey to come 
and meet them. They come, looking much as they used 
to look on the billboards and feeling very jovial. 


ees AND BatLey — Well, well, well, well, well, 
well — 

Bemis — Well this certainly is a surprise. Mr. Bar- 
num and Mr. Bailey, would like to have you meet my 
Grandma and Grandpa. 

BaRNUM AND BaiLey — Well, this is a pleasure. Quite 
a treat | must say. Certainly glad to meet you. Wel- 
come, welcome! 

GranppA—I remember seeing you, Mr. Barnum, 
when I was a little fellow like Skeeter here. Then 
you died, I believe. 

GranpMa — Why, yes, I thought you were both dead. 

Barnum —Oh, Lord, no. You don’t see anything 
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mortal about us do you? We've had all the mortality 
knocked out of us. You know if a fellow’s having a 
good time, he can stay a mortal just so long. 

Bartey — Barnum! Boy! 

Barnum — Boy? 

BalLey — Trying to get in. 

BarNuM — Just a second. (Barnum goes back of the 
tent, lifts the bottom of the tent and allows a small boy 
to crawl through.) 

Porky — Which way is it? 

BaRNUM (pointing to entrance D.R.) — Right through 
there, sir. 

BaILEY (gets paper bag of peanuts from circus wagon 
and hands it to Porky) — With our compliments. 

Bemis — Hello, Porky. 

Porky — Hello, Skeeter, comin’ in?. 

Bemis — A little later. (The little boy runs off D.R.) 

BarnuM — Yes indeed. You get fifty or sixty mil- 
lion kids imagining you’re a magician and you just see 
how long a handful of adults can keep you just a dead 
person. You can’t be just a dead person, can you 
Bailey? 

BaILEy — Come one, come all. 

GranpMA — Well, we want to thank you for having 
been so nice to our grandson. It’s quite an honor to 
have him introduce us to people like you. 

Granppa — They tell me you’re a millionaire, Mr. 
Barnum? 

BarNuUM — Many times over. Could my partner and 
I escort you and your good wife to the Congress of 
Animals, personally? 

Bemis (helpfully) —That’s the menagerie. 

GranpMA — Why it would be a rare pleasure. Come 
on, son. 

Bemis — No, you go ahead. I think I'll stay around 
here for awhile and get acquainted with some more of 
the men. , 
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Now there is Everett Rogers, the town roustabout, 
“slichtly drunk, very dirty and most genial,” just as he 
was that other circus day when Bemis was a little boy. 
Things are happening just the same. 

Now Mr. Barnum and Mr. Bailey are back to escort 
Grandpa and Grandma into the big show which is just 
about to begin. Now the clowns are running through, 
getting ready to change suits and be more comic than 
ever. 

Here’s the professor who trains the animals — tigers, 
panthers and reptiles. His chest is all clawed, says 
Everett. They all get clawed to death sooner or later. 
He is a philosopher, this Everett. That’s really his 
“spessyality.” 


EverETT — I like to study the world. And I’m willing 
to pay for it. I suppose it costs me about a million 
dollars every year, just living the way I want to live. 

Bemis — You ain’t got that much, Everett. 

EverETT — Oh, you don’t know how to figure it. 
Suppose I’d settle down and decide I’d go into some 
business. Suppose I said I guess I'll be a_ banker. 
With my mind and education I suppose if I put myself 
right to it, I could be a successful banker. I could be 
one of the most successful bankers in this country. 
Say, | was. Say my income is a million dollars a year. 
Well, I give that up. I say, no sirree. I don’t want 
to live that way. I want to live the way I want to, go 
wherever / want to, and make my own friends. Well, 
it costs me that million, one million dollars, regular, 
every year, but it’s worth it. 

Bemis — But you're pretty lazy too, Everett. 

Everett — That’s part of what I pay for. 

Bemis — You've got a bricky way of lookin’ at it, 
Everett, but 1 don’t think it’s right. I know what it is. 
You're being independent is fine, but then you say you 
gave up a million that’s just an excuse for being lazy. 
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Everett — Let me see. Yes. I guess you’re abso- 
lutely right. 

Bemis — You had entirely the wrong idea. 

EvereETT — That was exactly what I was going to say. 


Now the beautiful equestrienne enters —the lady 
with the ballet clothes and what Everett admits is a 
“nice form.” She’s the lady Charley saw aridin’ on 
the elephant in the parade, the little lady from sunny 
France where they used to drink champagne out of her 
slipper — Lalita, Mam’selle Lalita, the Queen of the 
Ring — that’s who she is. The ringmaster is calling 
her turn. 

“Lalita! Lalita! She’s my girl!” cries Bemis, 
wonderingly. 

But Everett corrects him. Millie is ‘Charley Bemis’s 
girl, and he’d promised to take her to the circus! And 
almost forgot! Here she is, now, come by herself, know- 
ing what boys are like when it comes to callin’ at a 
girl’s house. 

It is after they have had the strawberry assorted ice 
cream that Charley begins to remember a lot of things. 
It was Mildred, for instance, to whom he had given the 
book of fairy tales. And it was Mildred who used to go 
with him over to Suttner’s pond, which was a sort of 
headquarters for fairies. It was there they actually saw 
the Fairy Queen dancing — 

Lalita’s the Fairy Queen! She’s the very one they 
had seen dancing. And she’s here now. It was Lalita 
who used to tell all the fairies what to do. All except 
the King, Lalita corrects them. The King was the real 
ruler. All kings do, in fact, is to rule and sit around. 

It is a nice party until Porky breaks it up. Porky 
is twelve and a doubter. There may be fairy queens 
around here and there. Perhaps one is sitting right now 
on the end of Skeeter’s finger. But Porky can’t see them. 
He never could. He can only see Mildred and Skeeter 
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and the clowns. And he thinks any fellow who believes 
in fairies would believe in Santy Claus. And that he is 
afraid of everything, and a sissy, and — 

Even when Grandpa and Grandma come back to find 
out what has happened Bemis is afraid to talk back 
to Porky. But suddenly he begins to understand. He, 
Charley Bemis, is only a fellow from New York who 
doesn’t dare face anybody. “I don’t dare face my boss. 
That’s who I am,” he admits, pitifully. “I ain’t Skeeter. 
Skeeter’s all right. Skeeter’s just as brave as you think 
he is. Skeeter would fight for anything he believed in, 
wouldn’t you, Skeeter?” 

At which vote of confidence Skeeter himself, a sturdy 
little fellow of twelve years, comes briskly into the tent. 
He’s the fellow Charley Bemis used to be. And right 
away he wants to know what all the trouble is about. 
Back come Everett, and Barnum and Bailey, the animal 
trainer, the ice cream man and the circus lady. They 
make quite a crowd, and before them all Skeeter faces 
Porky and makes him apologize. He has to apologize 
or fight. That’s the kind of a fellow Skeeter is. 


Porky — Oh, wait a minute, Charley. 

SKEETER — I’]] wait to give you one chance to apolo- 
gize. If you don’t apologize and before I count ten, 
I’m going to give you a licking that you’ll remember 
all your born days. 

SKEETER — Now, one, and two and three and four — 

Porky —I wasn’t trying to hurt him any. 

SKEETER — And eight and nine and 

Porky — Wait. I apologize. (Turns away — others 
laugh.) 

SKEETER — To Milly. 

Porky — Yes. I’m sorry, Milly. 

SKEETER — And to me. 

Porky —I didn’t mean to make fun of you. 

SKEETER (after a pause) — All right. 
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Porky — Want me to apologize to your fairy, too? 

SKEETER (angrily) — What? 

Porxy — Of course I can’t see her. But if you want 
meso 

SKEETER — You can’t see her. Of course you can’t 
see her. You can hardly see anything. You’re too 
dumb. How can you be expected to apologize to some- 
one you can’t see. Ain’t I right, Grandpa and Grandma? 

GranpPA — Certainly, you’re right. (Porky starts to 
leave.) (Skeeter is putting on his coat again helped 
by Mildred and Lalita. Grandpa turns to Barnum and 
Bailey.) 

GRANDPA — Pretty fine grandson I’ve got here, ain’t 
he? 

Barnum — He’s a boy to be proud of. 

EverETT — Independent, that’s what he is. 

First Clown — He’s O.K. 

SECOND CLown — Sure he is. 

Bemis — What about me? 

SKEETER — What? 

Bemis — I’m in trouble. 

SKEETER — Oh, you? Youw’re the fellow that’s been 
using my name, ain’t you? 

Bemis — Yes. 

SKEETER — Well, that’s all right. You had a right 
to do it in a way. Wait a minute. Look Grandma. I 
just thought of something. 

GRANDMA — What, Skeeter. 

SKEETER — Why, I won’t be home in time for supper 
tonight. I don’t know when I'll be back. 

Granppa — What’s the trouble boy? 

SKEETER — I’ve got a little job on my hands with 
this fellow here. 

GranpMA — Where are you going, Skeeter? 

SKEETER — We're going years and years away from 
here! This old thing and me we’re going on an adven- 
ture. We’re going to an office. We're going back to 
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J. H. Porter & Company, Incorporated, and avenge a 
woman’s good name. Come on. (Takes Bemis’s hand 
—the band begins — the crowd cheers.) 


The scene changes to Mr. Porter’s office, furnished 
with Mr. Porter’s handsome desk and Mr. Porter’s large 
chair, with comfortable leather chairs for visitors. Bemis 
and Skeeter are standing in the centre of the room and 
Skeeter is still counting “and seven and eight and nine 
and ten —this is it, ain’t it?” 

This, admits Bemis, is it. That is where Mr. Porter 
sits and here is where you stand when you bring him the 
papers. But this time, prompts Skeeter, you sit, you 
don’t stand. 

Bemis isn’t so sure he can carry the thing off alone, 
but he knows he will have to do the talking. All Skeeter 
can do is to stand by, inspiring the old time physical 
courage and lending moral support. 

Now Mr. Porter comes bustling in, followed by Spar- 
row, to whom he is giving orders about Bemis. Bemis is 
to take charge of the A and B accounts when he gets 
back to the office. He knows more about them than 
any one else. Bemis is a valuable man around the first 
of the month. 

Now Sparrow has gone and Mr. Porter notices Bemis 
for the first time. Of course he can’t see Skeeter push- 
ing Bemis into the centre of the room. Nor does he know 
that it is Skeeter’s prompting that forces Bemis to ask 
for a moment of Mr. Porter’s time for a frank talk. 

First of all Bemis wants to resign. The things he 
wants to say to Mr. Porter demand that. And having 
resigned, and been asked to be seated, much to Skeeter’s 
satisfaction, Bemis would like to know a few things. 
What, for instance, was Mr. Porter’s idea of firing the 
blond? “I don’t know what her name was,” admits 
Bemis. “We call her the Duchess. You gave her the 
gate yesterday.” 
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Mr. Porter admits the charge. And Bemis is frank to 
say that it was at the very least a despiga-a — despicable 
thing to do. 


Porter — Despicable? Could you be a little more 
explicit? 

Bemis —I certainly can. I wish to say in behalf of 
that girl that I don’t know from Adam that she was 
just startin’ out to be a stenographer and that she got 
the gate after she’d only been here a couple of days and 
that you tried to make up to her. Am I correct or not? 
I want to get the various points straightened out, Mr. 
Porter. I mean as follows: I happened to have a talk 
with the lady while coming up in the elevator yesterday, 
and she struck me as the kind of a person who’d be very 
zealous about her work. And from our, brief talk, I got 
the idea that a great deal depended on her success or 
non-success with her position. I told her all she had to 
do was to be prompt and use her brain and she needn’t 
worry. And this afternoon, two other clerks, whose 
names I won't mention, told me that her good looks had 
been her downfall. I just wanted to come to you and 
say 1 think that’s a pretty rotten piece of business. If 
it’s true. Now, you see why I resigned first. I guess 
that’s about all I had to say, except that when I get 
another job, I’ll try to get that girl a position there, 
too. (Starts for the door.) Come on Skeeter. To hell 
with him. 

Porter — Bemis, just a minute. I hope you get your 
job all right. But may I make a suggestion? 

Bemis — Certainly. 

Porter — Don’t get her one. 

Bemis — Why not? 

Porter — Because, as I told her, just before she left, 
yesterday, it would be wise for her to go back to business 
school and resume her studies. 

Bemis — She needs a job. 
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PortErR— Then I hope she gets one, but not as a 
stenographer, Bemis. (Rises.) May I invite you back 
into the office again, Bemis, as my guest? (He is waved 
into the chair again.) 

Porter — Bemis, at what time do you think stenog- 
raphers ought to come to work? 

Bemis — Some decent hour, around nine o’clock. 

Porter — By an odd coincidence, nine o’clock is what 
I think, too. Miss Hartman, or the Duchess, if you pre- 
fer, apparently agreed with me, the day she was engaged. 
I doubt if you met her in the elevator while coming to 
work in the morning. 

Bemis — No. It was at two o’clock when I come back 
from lunch, yesterday. 

PorTER — She’d been out since twelve, and the three 
days in which we were honored with royalty, she 
appeared consecutively at nine-fifteen, nine-thirty-five, 
and ten-six. I believe the subway had its agents to 
work to retard her trains. On arriving at the office, she 
mitigated the discomforts of an alien and seemingly 
unfriendly atmosphere by the solace of chewing gum. 
Duchess or no Duchess, she chewed it more noisily than 
I had believed possible. I should like to have you look 
at a letter which she transcribed on a typewriter the eve- 
ning of her second day. You can take it with you, if 
you wish, as I’ve had several copies made to show my 
friends. (Hands letter to Bemis.) ‘That interesting ana- 
gram at the top stands for “T. J. Smith, Esq., Dear Sir.” 

ae Porter — Well, I misjudged her, that’s 
all. 

PortER —I wish I could put to rest your suspicion 
concerning any amorous overtures from me, a com- 
moner, to her Highness. As a matter of fact, and this is 
in the strictest confidence, her own decided friendliness 
put me in such a state of mind that during the last few 
hours of her stay, I was obliged to have Miss Keedrick 
chaperone us. Now I don’t wish to appear as a saint 
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in your eyes, but I should like you to recognize in me 
a firm believer in the sanctity of the office. Were there 
any other points you wished to discuss? 

Bemis — No. 

Porter — Well Bemis, I want to thank you for your 
interest in this matter. 

Bemis (rises) —I told you what I thought, and I was 
mistaken. All I can say is I’m sorry I took up your 
time. (To Skeeter.) Come on, kid. 


They are on their way out when Mr. Porter calls them 
back. There is a strange look in his eyes. He has just 
made a most interesting discovery. Heretofore he had 
always thought of Bemis as a mere clerk —a very com- 
petent employee but still a clerk. Now, for the first 
time, he sees him as an individual. In fact Mr. Porter is 
ready to go even so far as to admit that Bemis is really a 
man. And Mr. Porter would regret very much losing 
a man. Won't Bemis reconsider his decision about 
resigning? Bemis would be very glad to reconsider. In 
fact he would like to stay. 

Skeeter is not so greatly pleased at this decision. It’s 
all right to think a lot of a job, but what if you do lose 
it? What of it? 

That’s right, admits Bemis. He’s a lot stronger than he 
used to be — but when Skeeter is ready to leave him he 
becomes panicky again. He needs Skeeter — to help him 
keep on being a man. 


SKEETER — But you are a man now. 

Bemis — Only because you were helping me. 

SKEETER — But I didn’t do anything. You took 
charge. You got through it all right. You got through 
it fine. 

Bemis — But, gee, I'll be scared if you go. 

SKEETER — If you are, then I’d never want to see you 
again. I can’t be with you all the time. 
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Bemis — Where are you going? 

SKEETER — Just back to Grandpa and Grandma. 
You'd like me to be with them wouldn’t you? 

Bemis — Sure. But I’d like to kind of keep in touch 
with you. 

SKEETER — Don’t worry about that. I'll let you hear 
from me every now and then. 

Bemis — How? 

SKEETER — All you'll have to do will be to think of 
me, and then gradually, why, it’ll get so that even when 
you ain’t thinking of me you'll know I’m trying to help 
you. 

Bemis — Yeh? 

SKEETER — Sure. Sometimes when you're trying to 
think something out that you ought to do, you'll feel me 
tug at your coat. I'll say — (He tugs at Bemis’s coat.) 
“Come on, make up your mind.” (Offers his hand.) 
(Bemis shakes it.) So-long. 

Bemis (after Skeeter has gone) —So-long. (Smiles.) 
(Skeeter goes to door.) Gee, | certainly was a nice little 
kid. (Skeeter exits.) Skeeter! Skeeter! 


The curtain falls. 
ACT III 


Back in Mrs. Poole’s sitting room Bemis is still gazing 
into the fire as he was when Sally left him to his revery. 
His tooth has been swelling. He is muttering to himself 
as Mrs. Poole passes through the room to answer the 
front doorbell. 

“Skeeter — Skeeter! That’s what I should have done, 
and that’s what I didn’t do.” 

The caller is Sparrow, come to borrow enough to pay 
for a taxi to take his girl home. He finds Bemis in a 
funny mood —kinda solemn and touchy. Also a bit 
defiant. When Mrs. Poole suggests that she fix a com- 
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press for the swelling wisdom tooth, and Sparrow ex- 
presses the belief that his friend will sure look funny 
with his head all tied up and the knot at the top of his 
dome, Bemis curtly orders Mrs. Poole to bring the poul- 
tice. Being laughed at is what he needs. 

Another thought troubles him. If he were a socialist, 
like a fellow named Palmer who used to live in Mrs. 
Poole’s house, and he had a toothache, would Mrs. 
Poole fix him up? She would not! She would not 
even have him in the house! Which proves to Bemis 
that being the kind of a fellow he is is pretty easy on 
other people. 

Kellogg and Fry are back from their pool game. They 
stop long enough to have a laugh at Bemis and to talk 
over a few minor national issues with Sparrow. Busi- 
ness is generally pretty good, they agree, taking one 
thing with another and the hotels being crowded the 
way they are. Of course there’s the matter of the 
French debt. If Sparrow had his way he wouldn’t lend 
France another nickel. No, sir. Not a nickel. Money’s 
too tight as it is. As a matter of fact, Kellogg and Fry 
are agreed, things aren’t lookin’ any too good. Collec- 
tions are bad. The average man doesn’t realize how 
serious things really are — 

Bemis laughs. He has been watching himself in that 
conversation, and the revelation is amusing. Kellogg 
thinks Charley may be sore or something. But he isn't. 
“You can’t be sore at a looking-glass,” he says. “You 
cant be sore if somebody shows you that one and one 
make two. I ain’t that much of a fool.” 

Sally Fields comes down to get the sandwich and 
glass of milk Katy has kept for her. She notices the 
poultice, too. 


SatLty — I’m glad you put a poultice on. 
Bemis — Why don’t you laugh? 
SaLLy — Charley — Do you hate me? 
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Bemis — How could I hate you? 

SaLLty —I hurt you. I know I hurt you a lot. 

Bemis — You told me what was good for me. That 
always hurts. 

SaLty —I told you what I thought I saw — some 
one who was fine. 

Bemis — I’ve been seeing him, too. I don’t see how 
you ever saw him with me standing in the way. What 
you saw was the little boy I used to be. 

SaLLy — Yes, perhaps. 

Bemis —I guess my back was turned towards him too 
long. I hardly knew him when I saw him. 

SaLity — He’s never been far away. 

Bemis (after a rueful smile) —\m changed, Sally. 
And I changed long before you met me. I didn’t realize 
I’d changed as much as all that. 

SALLY — As what? 

Bemis —I never realized that I’ve changed into the 
kind of a fellow that runs away from things that don’t 
matter. That I’ve let myself be scared of things no one 
ought to be scared of. Ive changed so much from the 
fellow I used to be it’s a wonder [ even hung on to my 
name, That was the only thing that made me different 
from thousands of other fellows, my face was different. 
“Charley Bemis, that’s the one with a different face.” 
You see, people like me ain’t born, they’re printed. 
Anyway you had a lucky escape, Sally. 

FarraDay (with Mrs. Farraday suddenly bursts into 
the room) — Oh, excuse me. 

Mrs. Farrapay — Have you been here all evening? 

SaLLy — Yes. Did you like the picture? 

; ARRADAY — Very good, surprised me. (Starts to 
go. 

Bemis — Well, Mrs. Poole was right for once. 

FARRADAY — She certainly was. 

Mrs. Farrapay — How’s your tooth, Mr. Bemis? 

Bemis — It’s coming through fine now. 
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Mrs. FarRADAY — Have you got a good dentist? 

Bemis — I’ve got one I’m satisfied with. 

FarraDAy (to Mrs. Farraday) — We ought to send 
him to Dr. Ferris. 

Mrs. Farrapay — Oh, yes. 

Farrapay — Dr. Ferris is a friend of ours and is very 
good. 

Bemis —I don’t doubt it. 

FarrADAY — Yes, he’s one of the best in New York. 
I know I can get him to make a very reasonable fee for 
you. 

Bemis — Thanks very much, but I don’t think [ll 
change the one I’ve got. He’s got a book down in his 
office I want to read again. I suppose everybody has the 
best dentist. 

Farrapay —I guess you can’t change a man’s opin- 
ion about his dentist. 

Bemis — But about everything else though, eh? 

FarraDAy — About politics, yes. 

Bemis (he kneels on sofa with his back to audience) 
— Do you know what I really think is the matter with 
Coolidge? 

FarrADAY — What? 

Bemis—He seems to be afraid to say what he thinks. 

FaRRADAY (pause) — Mr. Bemis, I think you’re abso- 
lutely right. 


There is a smile of satisfaction on Charley Bemis’s 
face as he bids the Farradays good night. He has made 
a start. He feels stronger already. He wouldn’t be 
afraid to face New York now. Or to talk up to the 
boss — : 

Which reminds him. He still has that to do. He 
thinks perhaps he had better go right up to Mr. Porter’s 
office the next day. Sally tries to reason him out of that. 
“That’s the way to feel, Charley,” she admits; “but 
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now that you know that I don’t think you need to bother 
about actually doing it.” 

But Bemis is not going to be talked out of decisions 
any more. That’s been his trouble. As a matter of fact 
he thinks instead of waiting until next day he will call 
up Mr. Porter right now, even if it is late. 


SaLty — Wait a moment and we'll finish our game. 
(Exit in dining room.) 

Bemis (has a mental struggle with himself) — Mr. 
Porter, why did you fire that blond? (His hand grasps 
the front of his coat, and he is tugging at it as Skeeter 
did — he realizes what he is doing and rushes up to 
phone.) Murray Hill 7439, Yes please— (Pause.) 
Hello! Is this Mr. Porter’s residence? (Pause.) Is 
Mr. Porter there? . . . Bemis. . . . Bemis, from the 
office. Yes. (Pause.) Yes—very important. I’ve got 
to speak to him. . . .Thanks. . . . (Pause.) Hello! 
Hello, Mr. Porter. . . . This is Bemis. Why, Mr. Porter, 
I’m sorry I’m calling you up so late. It’s just that there’s 
something on my mind an’ I thought I’d feel better if I 
called you up about it. I won’t keep you but a moment. 

. . Mr. Porter, you discharged a stenographer yester- 
day, you know the one I mean? . . . Well, I just want 
you to tell me she didn’t do her work right, if that was 
the reason, then I won’t bother you any more. (Sally 
enters from dining room.) It’s this to me, if she was 
doing her work all right, I want to know why you dis- 
charged her? (Pause.) Well, I don’t mean to be 
impudent; but you see I’m not exactly a clerk. That 
just happens to be the job I have. (Pause.) What, sir? 
(Pause.) All right, but do you think you was fair to 
that girl? (Pause.) Hello! (There is no answer and 
Bemis hangs up phone.) 

SaLLty — What happened? 

Bemis — He fired me. 

SaLLy — That’s what I thought. 
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Bemis — Yes, sir. He fired me. Not that I blame him 
much either. (Pause.) Or that I care a damn. 
(Smiles.) 1 don’t care a damn. That’s it, Sally, I don’t 
care a damn! 

SALLY — Charley, I can’t see a single trace of the 
man they know, now. 

Bemis — Don’t you? 

SaL_y — Not one. 

Bemis — Every word that Farraday said about me was 
right. I couldn’t be sore at him. 

SaLty — Of course you couldn’t. 

Bemis — Gee! What a second hand thing I’ve been. 

SaLLty — Charley. (Pulls at his coat.) 

Bemis — What? 

SaLLy — Shall we go on with the game? 

Bemis — All right. You know I’m going to like this 
game an awful lot. 

SaL.ty — Now I deal out twelve cards — we each get 
six — now keep four and throw two away, they make 
what is called the crib, etc. 


The curtain falls. 
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“Craig’s Wife.” By George Kelly. Copyright, 1925, 
by the author. Published and copyrighted, 1925, by 
Little, Brown & Co. New York. 


George Kelly, whose second appearance in these 
volumes this happens to be, was born in Philadelphia 
thirty-odd years ago. He has been an actor, prin- 
cipally in vaudeville, to which he contributed many 
short plays. He is the author of “The Show-Off,” 
(“ Best Plays of 1923-24”) and “ The Torchbearers ” 
and is, of course, writing another play for next sea- 
son. 


“The Great God Brown,” by Eugene O’Neill. Copy- 
right, 1925, by the author. Published and copy- 
righted, 1925, by Boni & Liveright. 


Mr. O’Neill, as becomes the internationally acknowl- 
edged representative American playwright, has made 
his appearance in four previous volumes of this year 
book — with “Beyond the Horizon” (1919-20), 
“Emperor Jones” (1920-21), “Anna Christie” 
(1921-22), and “ Desire Under the Elms ” (1924-25). 
The son of James O’Neill, better remembered as “ The 
Count of Monte Cristo” by the playgoers of his day, 
he was born in Provincetown and prefixed Eugene 
Gladstone. His first short plays were produced by 
the Provincetown Players, of whom he was the inspi- 
rational leader. Last year he formed, with Kenneth 
Macgowan and Robert Edmond Jones, a producing 
firm which was this year merged with the Actors’ 
Theatre for the purposes of a continued fostering of 
the experimental drama. 
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“The Green Hat,” by Michael Arlen. Copyright, 1924, 
by the author. Published and copyrighted by Doran 
& Co., New York. 


Michael Arlen was born of Armenian parentage 
thirty years ago. He was very young, however, when 
he went to England, where he was educated. He was a 
student at Oxford for a time, but being ambitious to 
write books gave up college and started as a free-lance 
in London. He was eighteen then. His first book, in 
fact, was called “ The London Venture,” and he was 
considerably flattered when knowing folk whispered 
that Arlen was a nom de plume for George Moore. 
He next did a book of short stories under the title of 
“*The Romantic Lady,” which created a bit of a stir, 
but his third book, “ Piracy,” did not. With “ These 
Charming People” he definitely arrived, and this was 
followed by “The Green Hat,” first as a novel and 
then as a play. He has since written “ Mayfair” and 
helped to make a play of “These Charming People” 
for Cyril Maude. 


“The Dybbuk,” by S. Ansky. Alsberg-Katzin transla- 
tion; published and copyrighted, 1925, by Boni & 
Liveright, New York. 


Ansky is a nom du theatre, Rappaport being the 
family name. Ansky was born in 1859 in Russia, 
where he lived until 1892, when he settled in Paris as 
a political emigrant. There he served as private sec- 
retary to the Russian philosopher, P. Ladrow. He 
acknowledges a period of complete indifference to 
Jewish people and Jewish thought, but was brought 
back to the racial fold by the Dreyfus affair and soon 
thereafter wrote “In a Jewish Family” and “ Mendel 
the Turk.” From Berne, Switzerland, he took an 
active part in various Jewish revolutionary move- 
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ments. In 1913 he combined two of his folk stories 
in the play, “The Dybbuk,” which was first called 
“Between Two Worlds.” He died during the prep- 
aration of the play for production in the Jewish 
Theatre in Warsaw. “The Dybbuk” soon became a 
favorite in the Yiddish theatres of the world. 


The Enemy,” by Channing Pollock. Copyright, 1925, 
by the author. Published and copyrighted, 1926, by 


Brentano’s. 


Channing Pollock is also an alumnus of the 
“Best Plays” academy. His “The Fool” was in- 
cluded in the issue of 1922-23. He was born in 
Washington, D. C., in 1880, was graduated from the 
Bethel Military Academy and studied at the Polytech- 
nique in Prague. He was for many years a newspaper 
reporter and dramatic critic in Washington and later 
went in seriously for press agentry, heralding many 
of the attractions of William A. Brady. He drama- 
tized “ The Pit ” during this service, and followed this 
in later years with some thirty comedies and dramas, 
including “ The Little Gray Lady,” and the dramatiza- 
tions of “In the Bishop’s Carriage,” “The Secret 
Orchard,” and “The Inner Shrine.” He wrote 
“Clothes” with Avery Hopwood, and a series of 
musical comedies with the late Rennold Woolf, 
including the book for one of Mr. Ziegfeld’s “ Fol- 
lies.” “The Roads of Destiny” and “The Sign on 
the Door” were among his successes. 


The Last of Mrs. Cheyney,” by Frederick Lonsdale. 
Copyright, 1925, by the author. Published and copy- 
righted, 1925. 


Mr. Lonsdale is an Englishman, born in London, 
and began writing plays in 1908, when both his “ The 


. 
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Early Worm” and “King of Caledonia” were pro- 
duced. He did the books for numerous musical come- 
dies, including “The Balkan Princess” and “ The 
Maid of the Mountains,” both of which reached 
America. He made the adaptation of “ Monsieur Beau- 
caire” and was notably successful two years ago 
with “Spring Cleaning.” 


Bride of the Lamb,” by William Hurlbut. Copyright, 
1925, by the author. Published and copyrighted, 
1925, by Boni & Liveright, New York. 


William Hurlbut was born in Belvidere, IIl., in 
1883, which gives him the right, he feels, to speak 
authoritatively of small-town life and its influences. 
He studied art at the St. Louis Art School and the 
Chicago Art Institute, and for a time did illustrating 
for Harper’s, Cosmopolitan, Life, etc. Being ambi- 
tious to write plays, he foreswore art and has been 
playwriting ever since with varying degrees of success. 
His first produced play was “The Fighting Hope,” 
in which Blanche Bates starred, and he afterwards 
wrote “The Writing on the Wall” for Olga Nether- 
sole, “The Strange Woman” for Elsie Ferguson, 
“Romance and Arabella” for Laura Hope Crews and 
“Lilies of the Field” for Marie Doro. At least 
these actresses starred in these plays after they were 
written. His “Trimmed in Scarlet” was played in 
America by Maxine Elliott and in England by Irene 
Vanbrugh. O. P. Heggie did “The Cup,” and 
Edmund Breese “Chivalry.” “The Bride of the 
Lamb,” with Alice Brady, is his most pronounced suc- 
cess to date. He got the idea, he admits, from a news- 
paper story which told of a minister who killed his 
wife and a parishioner who murdered her husband in 
order that the two should be free to love each other. 
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“The Wisdom Tooth,” by Mare Connelly. Copyright, 
1925, by the author. Published and copyrighted, 
1925, by Doran & Co., New York. 


Mare Connelly’s prominence as a playwright was 
gained as a collaborateur. With George Kaufman he 
wrote “ Dulcy,” “ Merton of the Movies,” and “ Beg- 
gar on Horseback,” all of which have been included 
in previous editions of the “ Best Plays” series. He 
was a newspaper man in Pittsburg in his youth and 
later in New York. “The Wisdom Tooth” is his 


first long play written out of his own head. 


. 
s 


The Butter and Egg Man,” by George Kaufman. 
Copyright, 1925, by the author. Published and copy- 
righted, 1925, by Boni & Liveright, New York. 


This is George Kaufman’s fifth appearance in this 
history of the American theatre. He was associated 
with Mr. Connelly, as previously noted, and with 
Edna Ferber in the writing of “ Minick,” a comedy 
included in last year’s volume. He, too, began as a 
newspaper man in Pittsburg, gravitated to New York 
and, after some experience as a columnist, took to 
playwriting. For several years he has been the dra- 
matic editor of the New York Times. “The Butter 
and Egg Man” is the first of his original plays to 
reach production. 


e 
n 


Young Woodley,” by John Van Druten. Copyright, 
1925, by the author. Published and copyrighted, 
1925, by Simon & Shuster, New York. 


John Van Druten, though he admits having written 
considerable verse, several short stories and four 
plays, was really quite unknown in his jolly but 
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none too curious old England when he submitted 
“Young Woodley” to the English playbrokers and 
sold it the same day to Basil Dean for London and 
George Tyler for America. Afterward the English 
production was stopped by the censor with the excuse 
that the play reflected discreditably upon the English 
school system. Investigation uncovered Van Druten 
as a youth of twenty-three who gains a livelihood lec- 
turing at a Welsh university at Aberystwyth. He 
writes for the theatre because he is fond of the the- 
atre, has always had a bit of ambition to act and hopes 
one day to give up lecturing and go in for playwriting 
exclusively. Which, if his “Young Woodley” roy- 
alties amount to anything, may be soon. 


PLAYS PRODUCED IN NEW YORK 
June 15, 1925— June 15, 1926 


GRAND STREET FOLLIES 


A musical revue. Book and lyrics by Agnes Morgan; 
music by Lily Hyland. Produced at the Neighborhood 
Theatre, New York, June 18, 1925. 


Principals engaged — 


Helen Arthur 
Irene Lewisohn 
Esther Mitchell 
Lois Shore 
Vera Allen 
Lily Lubell 
Paula Trueman 
Ann Schmidt 
Dorothy Sands 
Sadie Sussman 
Blanche Talmud 
Michel Barroy 
Philip Mann 
George Heller 


Albert Carroll 
Jan Maclaren 
Edgar Kent 
Whitford Kane 
Otto Hulicius 
Marc Lobell 
Junius Matthews 
J. Blake Scott 
George Bratt 
George Hoag 
William Beyer 
Allen Vincent 
Thomas Tilton 
Dan Walker 


GILBERT’S ENGAGED 


A burlesque by W. S. Gilbert. Music and lyrics by 


Brian Hooker. 


Produced by The Stagers at the Fifty- 


second Street Theatre, New York, June 18, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Maggie Macfarlane .ccccccscecsccvegvesncesvencas Marjorie Vonnegut 
ATIGUS PVIACT ALL ANI@ Ors otaieccacaloiele/s/ 6/4 osaioiaiaie s/ait\elsioleisie wevereterais e Albert Hecht 
Mire. Maectariates ssiaistsias’s strisiteitieiatea'=«'sele aes alsisiziete gels Margaret Love 
Belvawney ts saves ccacnenciicispesieenss'r.ccne viru ciiesivenee Jay Fassett 
Belindaediveberne mater am am ple'selelsieicietsarcle cls sieis s «icles clei Antoinette Perry 
Mr. ‘Symipereon “sijsciiee wor evans ccasee veces eelessinels's George Riddell 
Cheviot Hills ance adap srtcvissscvidev cea eeuncubetiess J. M. Kerrigan 
Major. MeGillicad dy (2cieci ace Wien sre celss, ais'o's/0nelalnass asta Peavey Wells 
Parker Dollé Gray 
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Min mio teciene\cis'sice oo cleicicio's 0 ss)s)eisleieieicicieleiste siesie eis Rosamond Whiteside 
Act Carden of a Cottage Near Gretna, on the Border Between 
England and Scotland. Acts If and IIl.—Drawing Room in Symper- 
son’s House in London. Staged by Edward T. Goodman. 
A revival of the Gilbert two-act farce, with songs 
added, the melodies being of the period with lyrics by 


Brian Hooker. 


A GOOD BAD WOMAN 


A play in three acts by William J. McNally. Revived 
by William A. Brady and A. H. Woods at the Play- 
house, New York, June 22, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


ATONIOU Capper Mets aisie'elvis\clojaies|cleisieisisicievvevaisisie's « ees Arthur Albertson 
Mrs. Capper ........ G00 ++. Florence Earle 
Dr. Carlyle Lawler . Calvin Thomas 
June Lawler ...... face Frances Goodrich 


Bobbie Lawler »..-Doris Freeman 


Mary Ferris .. Josephine Evans 
Bull Ferris .. ++» Hal Clarendon 
COS Gis. SCS RIG EMAC CHOSE IONE TRICO TACHA QTD SOREN Walter Kenny 

Acts I, II and III.—Living Room of the Capper Suite at the Hotel 
Miramont. 


See “The Best Plays of 1924-25.” 


GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS 


A musical revue. Book by William K. Wells and 
George White; music by Ray Henderson; lyrics by B. G. 
DeSylva and Lew Brown. Produced by George White 
at the Apollo Theatre, New York, June 22, 1925. 


Principals engaged — 


Harry Fox Helen Morgan 

Tom Patricola Alice Weaver 
Gordon Dooley Helen Hudson 
Normeo Phillipa Mrs. Norman Phillips 
Norman Phillips, Jr. Martha Morton 
Harry Morrisey Dorothy McCarthy 
Arthur Ball Helen Wehrle 

Chris Crane McCarthy Sisters 
James Miller Albertina Rasch Girls 
Jim Carty Vada Alexander 
Fred Lyon 


Elm City Four 
Staged by George White. 
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ARTISTS AND MODELS 


A musical revue. Skits and sketches by Harold Atter- 
idge and Harry Wagstaff Gribble; lyrics by Clifford 
Grey; music by Alfred Goodman, J. Fred Coots and 
Maurice Rubens. Produced by The Messrs. Shubert at 
the Winter Garden, New York, June 24, 1925. 


Principals engaged — 
Gertrude Hoffman Girls Walter Woolf 


Lulu McConnell 
Llora Hoffman 
Aline McMahon 
Jane Carroll 
Beatrice Swanson 
Eleanor Willems 
Frances Willems 
Sunshine Jarrman 
Margaret Merle 


Billy B. Van 
Phil Baker 

Jay Brennan 
Stanley Rogers 
Herbert Corthell 
George Rosener 
Herbert Ashton 
Caits Brothers 
Teddy Claire 


Gene Wallin Andrew Joachim 
Carol Maybury 
Miriam Fine 
Shari Hockman 
Betty Lawrence 
Staged by J. J. Shubert. 


EARL CARROLL VANITIES 


A musical revue. Music by Clarence Gaskill; dia- 
logue by William A. Grew; additional sketches by Jimmy 
Duffy, Arthur (“Bugs”) Baer, Blanche Merrill, Julius 
Tannen, Lester Allen, Owen Murphy, Jay Gorney and 
Bozeman Bulger. Produced by Earl Carroll at the Earl 
Carroll Theatre, New York, July 6, 1925. 


Principals engaged — 


Julius Tannen , Bobby Folsom 
Ted Healy Betty Healy 

Jack Norton Kathryn Ray 
Wallace McCutcheon Marjorie Peterson 
M. DeJari Vivian Hart 
Oscar Lorraine Adele Neff 

Van Lowe Felicia Sorel 

M, Senia Gluck Pearl Eaton 

Dave Chasen Josephine Sabel 


Harold Yates Celia Branz 
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The Three Whirlwinds Jeannette Gilmore 
Dave Jones Jessic Dragonette 
Ross Gorman 
Milton Suskind 
Jack Harris 
Saul Sharrow 
Tony Coliccio 
Staged by Earl Carroll. 


ALL WET 


A play in three acts by Willis Maxwell Goodhue. 
Produced by The Players at Wallack’s Theatre, New 
York, July 6, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Thomes, Finch Ingram 2 ..<0.+eccteseess Waa ielaialiteoinie Charles Brown 
Figg iaeres ie scdiitc.n asic ss 9b cb,os.ssicies oe Oba eeee- eisiaisveleleiete Edward Emery 
WimGU Tera nae 60 spice 0 ere interac, o cle [ce Wes bea slaeriaaibie elele on cule Mary Duncan 
JaNC! Hasriage, ov cic sicisies.sisitis csisislsise slsesisie’e vee Constance Molineaux 
Miolete ish Ne nciesis sieiclslets it cicrcis cle sree sislelere Fisisis cists) elses Elizabeth Dunne 
WiliiampArchibald! Jobing! jsiccrscicrscisisisicicisieisise o1e.c otto Howard Freeman 
Frederick Vallandingham Carter ....+..sessee00% +eee. Mann Holiner 
ALMCY INOTEON, cc alsnsis's wiew nreieivis tice eee et cae erreeie sate Beauton O’Quinn 
Captain mos (RUgezleg ieiscies ole eieleloieioieieisisiaieloisisiclelnisieieis)eiers James Baber 
GarolmesBrew ster disiscsicisisisicin(cieloaielsieicisitinstioieiseiticiosiere Carolyn McLean 


Acts I, lI and III.—The Living Room of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Finch Ingram, Situated in Yonkers. Staged by Edward Emery. 
Higgins, a bachelor butler, matrimonially uninclined, 
decides to bolshevize his master’s Yonkers household by 
giving a “nationalization” party over the week-end, with 
each woman and each man for himself. Higgins, it 
transpires, is crazy. 


THE MORNING AFTER 


A comedy in three acts by Len D. Hollister and Leona 
Stephens. Produced by L. M. Simmons at the Hudson 
Theatre, New York, July 27, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Will Sumner .......... Dead ews vlebceeesteevencstos A. H. Van Buren 
Helen) Summer esis vis sielose eie’eloisje.siole (sles 0 sisicletelsicle 08 vieieiers Anne Morrison 
OLA Mls octets tela rars a's slalaloisieieioipieieteiclelols ialcialeiiei#-ticiole.e sieioleiels «icvele imma Wise 
imimy Dul texte cee acsics otic aces kris a cauiccies.tlecesis Donald Foster 
A MbYOS6) GUULTIO) cai. «sissies sciea'seivisiocessie eens, Arthur Aylsworth 


Mreo Madera .ccccscsssccncuccccese Mey ncederv a cisayae Verree Teasdale 
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Mrs. Lamb ....... .. Gypsy O‘Brien 
*“‘Patsy’’ Andrews < Kay Johnson 
Mrs. Guthrie .....s006 Constance Beaumar 
Mra: “*Dickie’” Demitig Vics amen smnisieaineala aleleleia’e dieletsikin Zola Talma 


Acts I, II and II].—Sumner’s Bungalow on an Island in Sebago 
Lake, Maine. Staged by Lester Lonergan. 

Will Sumner, giving a house-and-souse party in the 
Maine woods, discovers the loss of a valuable gas 
patent, and suspects all his hang-over guests. Two of 
the lady guests indulge in a hair-pulling match, and the 
loser, a divorcee, is revealed as the crook. 


SPRING FEVER 


A comedy in three acts by Vincent Lawrence. Pro- 
duced by A. H. Woods at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, 
New York, August 3, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


SHOR NIOU Tou vin ctelsinvinis clea ciseats tvisie-sulceiivwe sep teeh er James Rennie 
DavidiWwiat erg reais sje ieie visinigisisiete/nialelsioreie eielerers se e(sielcie,ere Joseph Kilgour 
AT TOIMIONEG Sisials:s <inia(els viein sislslalels sistovele eisie)/latsiaie vd/eleveie'e Marion Coakley 
Harrys obnsomiiest. -icisiaie/olacicrsisinis’s's'eeisiere leis sie eisialelols Harry Whittemore 
Paul Tewkabuary csicccacepiewtene eens see teurneadvernss Leo Kennedy 
Martha Lomadon «:6'as00 ss cnicass op macavivivee svicecnse Helen Carrington 
ARYAN GON Jie ay. scesis:0s ninucistanis se apes (asiewinin- gn fieiealec wine 6 Fred Sutton 
Harey RAVOCR Ticuic stelle ders jasieeamalnsacs esis sintele vialsiialelets John T. Dwyer 
Branle Oye. wcpiaivs rocicisaeciadvae sive, divio\sie e.e/aipis6 Wilton Lackaye, Jr. 
Bred Rewiss tes ictarctic solcicesclsasetsliecsisediets cicismete sleisierelatets Lou Turner 
James: Standish \sajaciecisieeienss vere ata iidialataie aiaisveneie’ di Charles Penman 
MICEVANE crastouinescsteiiietesi a tuesasalerccetrtare Chandler Houghton 
BCE OV is cops oan <b ctee acini fe seldiateial alaiprateleisieteie Edward Emerson 
Blaretets Wilsou retorts o:c\ais'olsiciateseteisieraletoistalalatcieis\sisie]eleieleiniviowarti2 June Starr 
iets Garrole scenic sts sa as came emeiemoies ete vaieieiere tele Kathryn Brown 
Gladyarlxryinigiatareln clevalsteielste sisisteletn sta oi eieiuiorm eipia.c)s\s/arsiaiele Agatha Frederic 
IMurieluDevere os'e:.sesisolclsis'sbicia pe nisiorapile sisisiale's\s sialele Francetta Mallory 
WallacexGilroy, Hisisea stele cle wisielasaisisjeloneisieesicls sci Arthur H. Allen, Jr. 
Mobere Ring avecervussvisirtasiveccsiedse ss caeeas Stewart Seymore 
GharlesmiWallinms tise cm iciesvsisisieeriiclesis is telecielacterars ete Emmet Ryan 
Mon er BrookGimec.:cidisicle sielrieldisisreigc 16 cieie-eials sietelsioleleteiots » J. Alden Cooke 


Prologue—Office of a Warehouse. Act I.—Out in the Country. 
Act I1L—A Room in a Clubhouse. Act III.—A Suite in a Hotel. 
Staged by Bertram Harrison. 

Jack Kelly, a shipping clerk employed by David 
Waters, having won the public course golf championship 
saves himself from being fired by teaching Waters how 
to cure a slice. As a reward Waters puts Kelly up at a 
swell golf club for his annual two weeks’ vacation. At 
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the club Kelly’s golf wins the interest of Alice Monte. 
He falls in love with her and forgets how to play. She 
laughs at him at first, but finally suspecting him of 
being an eccentric millionaire, she marries him. On 
their honeymoon she discovers he is just Kelly, by which 
time she doesn’t care. 


THE LITTLE POOR MAN 


A play in four acts by Harry Lee. Produced by Clare 
Tree Major at the Princess Theatre, New York, August 
5, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Guide vsisscccse a ae miaielvia sletaa’wiesy: sieale sua ac ole initntels init piace « Le Roi Operti 
Tavern Maid ...... mcatetelelsiaicleretsisrerstateceisielelele SUODOUUDOC Betty Woodruff 
Pica P.Gaissecwwslec ses Sisisfofe{aleteikis o\aie(svereieieis a hista anise amelie Isobel Merson 
PIStrO Me sertwas roils pinesvinn wc ce hice viesisipioiain neve winiaieres ‘... Isidore Marciele 
(ManketeW OMAR S. \s:0.5 2.00 \ein.0..ni8'aivicis:s:s sinines.o.s.e18 matte ae iaLe .» Lois Ross 
Market: Woman’ <iisicinacvsiejctiei acacia ciav's.s cubes wines Ruth Hastings 
MOT AGIELE -c.c'elseip aiilarnieiscisaamviecowe sive -slorn sale alan ow auielvies Ann Hobson 
GAVE Cranes iis tavete ca vaiki fn hase latotetets erate rets ais (ole evahesaibiewelarsteiele Douglas Barrington 
Dominic ...... a faletorcloteieiets eras aimiateceleie a eisiease cisisiarstelals CatexaXe Lewis Boulter 
DAY MESLATG Spictot sie ois xrsinie'a eleloie vigiviele aca's\siv sis'b/e fe leraiete Elsie Herndon Kearns 
PCED Rcuna yon kins s hawoh ee aca ne msn dvs wmeess HebdoCS Ruth Gerrick 
Mrancesco Bernadone, 25.55 vcs «occ sie ciecviivascolencie Jerome Lawler 
COithyacs Goody onocnedcon occa Edwrey Keyes, George Offerman, Jr., 
Billy Klein, Omar Le Gant 

Pietro Bernadone. .......cccsccsscevevesvesers aires + Gustav Stryker 
BORZAL io\cisinja\sisleieiaisieiwisie sale ws iafetoisseiels e/aleleleisinielsielelafaloiaisle . Charles Voehl 
IST seth oadeoon aaandoonsdod Risleluieiaiele eisjalein\e(o.eip eisiaiereisieie Nelson Grant 
Angelo ....... ja o's ais ove Ys (01s fo lala (ele in a falntotnloio eie\e to teleievainietereers Lynne Berry 
BUUATLTIG iaits sn aisle arele afeie/a'a(eiolotesye)s)aloraie'e\s o'e ACO nvoyaie sie stare Howard Claney 
Puniperrns. sista cchste oes eas cetoe seta lalkte isle dtarele sie niareieivin’ ex tele George Hare 
PEGI ee Waistline ekiis:6 oR Alsih s/s nic aieslasialeleina vice lamina tinials ate Ann Lubou 
Other Gypsies ...... . Dorothy Major, Ellen Tether, Betty Woodruff, 
Phoebe Brand, Lassie Dalton, Stella Miller 

EUGPMIE | dias 'atss-<\eloh vatuics asso Bree nteleieis SO OUOGCEROO Charles Warburton 
Bishop Ugolino ........... ahi oeolteleeie poldeaistales Charles Warburton 
PHCIBCO: csi cccivecsceseaceussices SeRiqeneesnes Pisleie's sien sin Arthur Fox 
BOG Puawiaes\viciax silo visw nes e's RCO UpO IO Sonbapte dss Wallis Roberts 
VSP aCGonvent are stclesclslacisigisls tie cteretete vice sinner POCO Robert T. Daggett 
2nd ‘Convert ...... AOR COON 5 IIE IS pogdtisooseoguT Charles Voehl 
(Diavolor etataremtele Heislacietatela’s|ee bic /sinss peee cence siccinsies ved Gustav Stryker 
Morn ig nb ec tere afavslecalovereta sai o[ersielel ese eraists) «sie eles @\everoieras sim eile (o ei niace Lynne Berry 


Act I.—The Square of INcereaL Act II, accents 1—The Hermitage. 
Scene 2—The Square of Assisi. Act III.—The Hermitage. Act 
IV.—Diavolo’s Hut in the Forest, and later the Hermitage. Directed 
by Charles Warburton. 


A meeting with St. Francis of Assisi when he was plain 
Francesco Bernadone and something of a roystering 
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blade about the town of Assisi. Thereafter he forswears 
wine and women and takes to the road and the convent, 
later to live his good life and die by the record. 


JUNE DAYS 


A musical comedy in three acts, after a play by Alice 
Duer Miller and Robert Milton; book by Cyrus Wood; 
lyrics by Clifford Grey; music by J. Fred Coots. Pro- 
duced by Lee and J. J. Shubert at the Astor Theatre, New 
York, August 6, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Batler 0 a vaige'v s visiein'e:0:b.si sess emivinsiniyipanlieinalNaininelicesee Ralph Reader 
Susie ROMS cars viniss crsis s'srelaalveveicie nie bieia@eleiceaGierselere'eis Gladys Walton 
Mrs. Rolles ..ccceccscccteccctceveteccecsciccseveece Winifred Harris 
Sally MOV dicts aie vieinicieteslc-0's:/slesielsiepot ties s\eripipainie sialnioisipietststs Berta Donn 
GEOTZE A BOF cclcisielcclciols’(e's alsiova(cislelelereisisialeielciecwiesieleisiere Maurice Holland 
Herman Van Zandt .....s.eeees wcccrcccece ececcceves «.» Lee Kohlmar 
Davids StewArk eis ae vss as'csleceleew ssid sss sleidie owls eine lean George Dobbs 
Austin: Bevans scccccccccscccssesccsceencveseosscesces Roy Royston 
Miss Hayes“. sio<\c1s\s/c ccc as'es a Seis clelels cis peinielsieisiosieleisione Claire Grenville 
Midas CHttig cece caccdvsccnescvocavvasdvereenoes secures Millie James 
Elise Benedotti i. cacesssccvscecicicdavss eececcccvce » Elizabeth Hines 
JOROEON Vesvecse cece cegesieueddadeeds ecccccccccccccee Jay C. Flippen 
Helen) % losicesciccec cssise teicsienacsiecsiseins Cvvceccecese Aileen Meehan 
OLOLH Yi ous a iisslc cls visstere cis ssetelsiatote Dis deteleilelacte e+eeeee Bobbie Perkins 
Edna Sylvia Carol 
Muriel Bebe Stanton 
Renee Joan Lyons 


Act I.—Drawing Room of the Rolles Suburban Home, near New 
York. Act II.—Principal’s Room at the Bevans School. Act III.— 
Scene 1—The Girls’ Dormitory. Scene 2—Principal’s Room. 
Staged by J. J. Shubert. 


Austin Bevans inherits a girls’ school and undertakes 
to run it on the theory that the one thing girls really 
should be taught is charm. Falling in love with his 
most attractive pupil, Miss Curtis, Bevans rather 
neglects the school, but succeeds in singing and dancing 
himself out of that trouble into matrimony. Formerly 
a straight comedy called “The Charm School.” 
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IT ALL DEPENDS 


A comedy in three acts by Kate McLaurin. Produced 
by John Cromwell and William A. Brady, Jr., at the 
Vanderbilt Theatre, New York, August 10, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


LOA casdsdausoosqdosdenadanosocogenoeoddsodn.oa Roberta Bellinger 
Shirley Lane ..... Katherine Alexander 
RIRIURTSPCRCEL pee gese hs a scien x somites seed caeiviee ste net Lee Patrick 
TNARCY LLARO Viva 0 ssn o:55 b occies teases oneld aries Oni cei s cisiniaeiens Jane Grey 
BLOF AGG cleista rere se sinin vie w njpiaieigis s's< vs vis'9 -0.0/¥ aleve Niele einierd Roland Rushton 
Bruce sArmetrong icicles joie se sie aleveinyore elevs oreo cavate Charles Trowbridge 
PAUGNOLAEC! Wn sieesigieskspicalee cob sens Vidas erisibiced bere Norman Trevor 
Wied) Richmond eens cccc.c sams es Vue ceatcl cd cive shies Felix Krembs 
Nellie Richmond) “isos ¢..0inas nv 'c.s:7 's.0s.s/o0 bis sis'sle ceed eels Grace Andrews 


Prologue—Shirley’s Bedroom. Acts I, II and III.—Living Room 
at the Lanes’. Staged by John Cromwell. 


Shirley Lane, twenty, eager to know life and be 
thrilled, finds herself uncomfortably involved in a flirta- 
tion with forty-year-old Ned Richmond. Her father, 
Julian, being a modernist, sees little danger in Shirley’s 
friendship, but her mother, Nancy, being old-fashioned, 
is frankly fearful and apprehensive. Shirley boldly has 
things her own way until suddenly she catches her father 
carrying on similarly with another friendly flapper. 
From that experience she gets her mother’s viewpoint 
and helps to bring the Lane family back to domestic 
normalcy. 


A LUCKY BREAK 


A play in three acts by Zelda Sears. Produced by The 
American Producing Company at the Cort Theatre, New 
York, August 11, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Martha, Mullett. ccc cise 0500s oswisseticcercseenccns Louise Galloway 
Elmine Ludine Smith .....:..cccccssoccssecsecees Ursula Ellsworth 
Nora Mullett .....+++- Lucille Sears 


Benny Ketchum Edgar Nelson 
Mrs. Barrett oc..ccecsssecvcscecs Viola Gillette 
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Claudia Wes cane dveieecncccannrsicer PesevcNPend te ecinent ene Ruth Tester 
Tommy. Larsivig css stasiniccsiaes cielen'e alvin earebjais(aie'eie Edward H. Wever 
Abner Ketchum ..ccccsccccccscccccccccccceccccce Charles Dow Clark 
Mr. Martin: oc ccrewictsis iaivislenis/oite's sipiciols meine ti€s.aitsicinis:cieeiece Percy Moore 
AICO RASRAADOTE COANDHCONTONGHODCAGT IN GOOOUICOOTIO Margaret Walker 
Prarihe dis.ccc soe oh oak p Siacols «AT Daler aisietaecas pettesiaisinve welevalele’e Gayle Mays 
Japanese: Valet... cic cnoctcccccvcvcvcvsrensccveccccececnrverse Sinne 
Chanetr colsccccccccvuscccccecseseerassunecanden Everett Gilbert 
John: Brean newest sx cia caless tea eelseeetelesivia s/s George Macfarlane 


Acts I and IIl.—Office of a Summer Hotel in Matasquam, Conn. 
Act I1l.—Grounds of the Hotel. 


John Bruce, when he left the village, was shy of 
everything a hero needs. Twenty years later he returned 
a rich man. To test his old friends he pretends to have 
lost all. To his surprise everybody loves him just the 
same. So he marries Martha Mullett’s niece Nora. 


SOMETHING TO BRAG ABOUT 


A farce-comedy in three acts by Edgar Selwyn and 
William LeBaron. Produced by Edgar Selwyn at the 
Booth Theatre, New York, August 13, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Mis litriciemiaiaisi cas sels c\clelersieieivietelsistvicte'sie SGea.wip ace eines e's’ Karl Van Vechten 
RPICUA (7a pitta ieisins allo es'oipiate tacveisietetaiere’s cleans ecvecce Beatrice Moreland 
Dorathy: “Carroll csccscwerarenerster rae ar sc cess. Marjorie Wood 
Millicent#Hartington<\5 sexed certesenbie neicewer ais wlalniainiee Sylvia Field 
George \Garroll re. csreiss'siecis dersieleiiciislate alco miaeialeiate'sivloie o'6)s) Mark Smith 
Rona de HObaxte steleise siecle relies tisivcisteleniecc see svialstcin Earl House 
ATbertsiolinmes nejscisereie cen selcieies eciclelelimaisletnciniste eeteleeis's Booth Howard 
BGIth ELOUMES eiicle cia sieie cies sleicieieisioc osier reletolaisinie elelslsialeinisiele Cecil Kern 
Willie Harrington “<ici'..:cicvcicdasevaescesiece cer vase Richard Sterling 
PASH YS RAISED Wrerare'oictovale bic treiale\slore viciaveiein einieieteie winierele seis iiecs Enid Markey 
Henry T. Warren (Uncle Henry) ..escecssscseeeces Edward Robins 
Banh GIOUS -.5 sc cissistp secession nisisoieieieisleitisralsieraly Robert Cummings 
State* Trooper... cssicssivecescuiueccciicesdsisiscee oe cceee Jay Murray 


Acts I, Il and III.—Living Room of the Harringtons, Gardenhurst, 
Long Island. Staged by Edgar Selwyn. 


Willie Harrington, a timid suburbanite who never has 
done anything his wife can brag about, loses $1,500 going 
in on the 8.15. Suspecting the local realtor with whom 
he sat, Willie buys a gun and holds up the realtor that 
night, taking $1,500 away from him. ‘Then he discovers 
the money has never been lost, but is still at home on 
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the dresser with the hairnets. The realtor has Willie 
arrested and Willie is so proud of having done some- 
thing his wife can brag about, he goes to jail willingly. 
After that he is a hero in his home and a strong man in 
the community. 


THE FAMILY UPSTAIRS 
A comedy in three acts by Harry Delf. Produced by 
Sam H. Harris (in association with Lewis and Gordon) 
at the Gaiety Theatre, New York, August 17, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


MN OORELE MON aa a leareizin'erereloreloteietoluipteleiclein's sierelete sieieinis eieletsieteieie Walter Wilson 
RM Iria ELS) LOT Mer eta tina aleve elatercis nieces terevs aloincie amis sia cieiemmte Clare Woodbury 
Mowurser Hellerm cewes steciccciecteiccee cicelste cla ieeteiciets eisiciciele ers Ruth Nugent 
Willie Heller ’ Theodore Westman 
Aritabel lev ‘erarere visisie(a'sis ete clcaintier sie alt ciosieie rerio eoletareia's Lilian Garrick 
Charles Grant Harold Elliott 
iets TEREV ES A ceaope SoG PTO SW RN ay ICICI Enid Gray 
LOL Ort vichs's duis'ele o's v ernie cle Sidney Salko 
Diles Cate ea iy Pawirint ccie ets cigvig Soin Sula niasiaseis Sinisjainleiste'y wins Nora Ryan 

Acts I, II and III.—Parlor of the Hellers’ Home. Staged by Sam 


Forrest. 


The eagerness of Emma Heller, wife of Joe Heller, 
street-car inspector, to find a husband for her daughter, 
Louise, embarrasses Louise ‘and frightens most of the 
boys away. Even Charles Grant, who is fearfully in love 
with Louise, is made to feel small and in the way by 
Mrs. Heller’s recital of the grand chances Louise has 
had and will have. A family explosion clears the air 
and makes it possible for the young people to find each 
other, naturally. 


GAY PAREE 


A musical review. Sketches by Harold Atteridge; 
lyrics by Clifford Grey; music by Alfred Goodman, 
Maurie Rubens and J. Fred Coots. Produced by The 
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Messrs. Shubert (in conjunction with Rufus LeMaire) at 
the Shubert Theatre, New York, August 18, 1925. 


Principals engaged — 
Charles (Chic) Sale 
Richard Bold 
Billy B. Van 
George LeMaire 
Wilfred Seagram 
Newton Alexander 
Eddie Conrad 
Jack Haley 
Bartlett Simmons 
Chandler Christy 
Salt and Pepper 
Prosper and Maret 
Louise Taylor 


Winnie Lightner 
Margaret Wilson 
Ruth Gillette 
Claudia Dell 
Beth Elliott 
Viola Griffith 
Alice Boulden 
Margie Finley 
Florence Fair 
Lorraine Weimer 
Pauline Blair 
Dorothy Rae 
Frances Blythe 


Dorothy Barber 
Staged by J. J. Shubert. 


OH MAMA 


A farce-comedy in three acts, adapted from the French 
of Louis Verneuil by Wilton Lackaye and Harry Wag- 
staff Gribble. Produced at the Playhouse, New York, 
August 19, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Albert) Las Garde ccs cclsciess oe sists osere salaieleers abeveeseus Edwin Nicander 
LGU. 2. sapine dasiceneas suas ar asewec peeersocrecccoesse Ldythe Shyne 
Georgesula Garde veaisieceiss clnisciale vlelsiesieasiaisinielsiels Kenneth McKenna 
Jacqueline LavGarde, o..\ctap sccleisealsiesieniineciealas dedesiciyc Alice Brady 


AGO Pin iiess/ayo\gisieieceeiaieloiaielave selon siete +» William Leith 

+ John Cromwell 

+». Jean Burton 

Fanny Martin Mildred Florence 

AATEC MELOLOL s aiaistc nice aiatpic oretsteis(cislerstelsi arate’ 4 eleieielelsieiv'e Paul Porcasi 

Acts I and III].—The Home of the M. and Mme. La Garde, Paris. 

Act IIl.—Private Dining Room at the Hotel des Reservoirs, 

Jacqueline La Garde is married to Albert, who is fifty- 
odd and wicked. Really she prefers her handsome step- 
son, Georges. But she doesn’t realize it until one night, 
when she is trying to be even with her wicked husband by 
eloping with Julien, Georges follows them to the Hotel 
des Reservoirs in time to save mamma. Thereafter she 
must have an annulment of her marriage to the old 


Albert that she may be free to marry his son. 
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THE MUD TURTLE 


A play in three acts by Elliott Lester. Produced by 
A. E. and R. R. Riskin at the Bijou Theatre, New York, 
August 20, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


eT FR ee. N SOS SOO DUCGUE CIC COO GO SOEn IO TOL oe Ellen Warner 
IMUBTE Va as tataGialers elaisie cieiariersitie.sainieioule eieie/eiciaielele eit svo eee '<i6is Claude Cooper 
Trusting ....... vie oipievaleisisierels vas sie oie wis David Landau 
Mrs. Trustine .. . Viola Fortescue 
WAle ivcacsecsicc Helen Mac Kellar 
Lem Trustine ac .. Buford Armitage 
Ma Giauee sialareisietemietieieis's sicieis siicicisels eesieisioisjelsie cistercieisis Victor Sutherland 
GECREY Canc rcttwe Peeect tye oe eae va Uee tdied's Sele neevs et nae Julian Noa 
SSD UKe perrcrarete pi siarsiatensiey tie iaterevol ers oie leisioteiaie’ sisteisislsieisiere eisiaral Albert Bannister 


Acts I, II and III.—A large Farm in the Wheat Belt of Northern 
Minnesota. Staged by Willard Mack, 

Kate was a waitress in Minneapolis the day she met 
Lem Tustine, in town selling his father’s wheat. She fell 
for Lem, fell hard enough to marry him. But when 
they got back to the Tustine farm, near the Canadian 
border, her trouble began. Old Tustine, Lem’s father, 
being a hard man and rough, accused her of being wan- 
ton and of having led his son on. He also undertook to 
break her spirit by slapping her and she swore to be 
even, so help her God. Weeks later, during the thresh- 
ing, with a storm coming up, she offered to give herself 
to the head thresher if he would throw a wrench in the 
machinery, which he did. Then she couldn’t go through 
with her bargain, and all the Tustines, convinced that she 
was good, helped her out of the mess. 


THE ENCHANTED APRIL 


A comedy in three acts by Kane Campbell. Produced 
by Rosalie Stewart at the Morosco Theatre, New York, 
August 24, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
Lotty Wiking .ccsccniesccscscucecesssicccvess cece Elisabeth Risdon 
ROSE BALD UPHAOE Micreiolners sic siaielols sisted slcieic de o\sisjere aiels's0 45 Merle Maddern 
Clerkvotethe Clubl tcstisslecte clit ceisc cates «tales css clears Doris Carteret 
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Lady Carcline Dester’ auirasens cle cistcisie eaten a siiihisinie’s/s) Helen Gahagan 
Thomiag Wie Brigge) Pic v tise w nieislarlatieiaivinsieicetcesn sio:ateare Hugh Huntley 
Mia.. PishGie (ide sctuccostics dh ease vine eecintieciawhele ns Alison Skipworth 
DORGGlGG) Sons cncecon sacs acisuvivc mune eemyeamemnlens heals John Ravold 
Francesca ....e00e Adelina Roattino 
Mellersh Wilkins ... ... Herbert Yost 
Ferdinand Arundel ccc ccsicesiiteeie dines ene menswear Gilbert Douglas 


Prologue—An Ante-Room of the Shaftesbury Avenue Women’s 
Club in London. Acts I, II and IIJ].—The main Living Room in the 
Castle in Italy. Staged by John Hayden. 


Lottie Wilkins and Rose Arbuthnot, renting a castle 
in Italy for a month’s holiday that shall take them out 
of the routine and burden of their lives and far from 
husbands and other relatives, accept as partners in the 
romantic adventure, Mrs. Fisher and Lady Caroline Des- 
ter. In Italy their experiences are lively and amusing, 
with Lady Caroline falling in love with the young land- 
lord of the castle, Mrs. Wilkins and Mrs. Arbuthnot 
sending for their husbands and Mrs. Fisher becoming 
fairly soaked with humanity and good will. 


THE SEA WOMAN 
A play in three acts by Willard Robertson. Produced 
by L. Lawrence Weber at the Little Theatre, New York, 
August 24, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Pearl BODO TOAIHUO COCO DOOO OOO DCO OCH ODODOOROODOOOET OOD ACoE Rea Martin 
ENSiNePa csicies ecinectewin cise cn censeten oe ecaeeeescantete Roger Pryor 
CHarlie Watts isa cisteie selects so elolas ipa vis eineriois ete vicietemineisise Paul Kelly 
DMOlav Hansen a arcwisls terse sere satel caercmetes etatciele eet arare Blanche Yurka 
Captain Rodney Donaldson ......-.cecsccccceeeseses Clyde Fillmore 
Yokunyotlickey=).cichiccesee se uwia sce tice tos ends actnece Charles Halton 


Acts I, Il and III.—A Lighthouse in Chesapeake Bay. Staged by 
William B. Friedlander. 


Molla Hansen, saved from a burning ship by a light- 
house keeper who dies as a result of burns he suffers, 
agrees on oath to care for the latter’s daughter, Pearl, 
sixteen and wild. The day Molla’s lover, Captain Don- 
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aldson, comes for her, after having been given up for 
lost, Molla learns that Pearl has been betrayed and is in 
need of help. True to her oath she sends Donaldson 
away and seeks to find the man responsible for Pearl’s 
trouble. The girl swears an innocent engineer into 
trouble when Charlie Watts is really guilty, and Pearl, 
learning later that Charlie isn’t worth lying for, blows up 


the lighthouse, killing nearly everybody but releasing 
Molla. 


BIG BOY 


A musical comedy by Harold Atteridge. Music by 
James F. Hanley and Joseph Meyer; lyrics by Bud G. 
DeSylva. Revived by Messrs. Lee and J. J. Shubert at 
the Forty-fourth Street Theatre, New York, August 
24, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


MrseeOCOLOLd: a erieremimaintsaateliacwlentecaisisisi vmisiae Maude Turner Gordon 
UV UISU Carter pice sticsdiea tics a capes aise sien ate ee eetnae Edith Rose-Scott 
FOGHW ANCE RM mete Ty Neco tains eas 6 Oraic ce emetic mri s Hugh Banks 
MOSM eUNOLIGs ean cup en nna lqanicics's ade-y yehicleintnn sae e hee meme Flo Lewis 
Munsbelle Beaeord, enc ck Save nw shiek seans wane oaresa Edythe Baker 
PACK BGLOKU Sate hese ees Faeticne alee eds gat ins cobain sts Ralph Glover 
CHO fs US TN eeeo ccc moncotmbrpnnodeenmac sat ODE Ralph Whitehead 
ROCs OME: | celata sesutsie sirsince x nies gre. v om eee Maleto ate mes, Leo Donnelly 
PINK C AGING Weeie re cleist siete aioe sss cremieitiear: ceimnelate Franklyn Batie 
DUGRUNG Bein eiree cen cicr hs vvciee's > tis tu lee eisyicis.« Veal en sisinig.s George Gilday 
DLCVERLEGHE adie ovata cnr a soe rhs on spies seein eaten e arac Cosmo Bellew 

MG mmaiicte cides civuiticicirtetcrsisit sat ierehinte enicisfaretisisceeyatcw tis Gja/oieiete Al Jolson 
SEES 1 Vere OLLIE MESEID Dyin natetstel ri cfereinXs aynte svelele siaisleieetatarats William L. Thorne 
PSiCHeeRansomu ts vnscdts eee acs aie elvis e's wo site s.ubse eclece'e George Spelvin 
GTS Se OCOD EDOOO SSG aasen dO OF a Oar ORCON CARTOCaaO Franklyn Batie 
WISER SOL Poe tictare's els <ipiais aelvte oS -nele a's nine eeiece Tine Chis ws ots L. C. Sherman 
Waisiwrights 64 oie ate hxc cians omen sccis ee sraeiiesarat William L. Thorne 
WSCQEAING 6 deleycrererareis oreo nists oteteternato/ sir cies e eis ofsie einieleieterers William Bonelli 
MS Grayi teres cole s/eletesis.t siaivicvcns & ryeharsroie  sveralste else oelerdie Frank Holmes 
POL G MG rales warevacrsieisle: Nateeratersis eke eicinisinieisisieyers!auoleiessis aro Frankie Jaames 
LON CMa atelalble atetere lciotcleramietciemieistiellelticcis'e/> Cureicteciccersiafelclevols Frank Holmes 
[Daricersiatasaeicalals mies ole eiaeisle inrotne Dorothy Rudac and George Andre 


Staged by J. J. Shubert. 


See “The Best Plays of 1924-25.” 
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THE DOVE 


A melodrama in three acts by Willard Mack. Revived 
by David Belasco at the Empire Theatre, New York, 
Ata 24, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
At the Purple Pigeon Café 
Mike Morowich ....... selvulelaalionteanies aeivis crabte/asie's ted OAL ne elon. 
Madame Doublechin “Veccsiccscccsice's ccicutseies vie’ ... Josephine Deffry 
Diadge weiss vivsiis eee ° ... Ruth Dayton 
Vanita La Nier 
Betty Brenska 


Bae RC COB ODD. Ame RCOne. sctnss*ercsesecconas MAghon Ranseer 
IMYVthe ney ests srclcearnt raaek wegiae BOOK ROC ODCOOGHEO +++. Susanna Rossi 
Marie: ices ele Soden aHoaencaone cleieipinde Loveislaielee visieletiieia » Dorothy Day 
Dolores Romero .....e++ Cenc edawecccensdeccegccces Judith Anderson 
Pilora RAY. cwndacee mipWeraiae was ota Maviniets sie a cieiele siefolataie . Rachel Hunter 
Annabell Flores: <(.. sseecccvesiee Oane0n pas vceseccees vine Julia McCabe 
The Beunter Us ccpsdsckovevcesacnres Waluineaeiete sseeeeee Paul Wilson 
Cigarette Cirle isi. sciadeceatvetesaeeae aiatelatevelatatere eeeeeee Yvonne D’Or 
Don Jose Maria Lopez W/ SROBIADG sinats couse sie ataves #6 «-Holbrook Blinn 


At Brayfield’s Gambling House 


Johnny Powell William Harrigan 


Little Bill ..... +++ William Norris 
Crab lenis oss ex0nekd pers wcienra aattads adie Micleisisieis.s el clsleciee ALDeLE sty. ae 
LGOENIGIN ceiie\e.¢ ainis o's'sis| ctersibis’ aia pe alstoretal eteleistwretate sieves. at eisie‘e/n James Keane 
IBATLENGEN cocsicin ciate eile Si ORG viaies eee cise sige vine c ++ee+ Richard Cubitt 
Pancho Gonzales ovis csssescunve aces ie sia s.4/e0' William E. Lemuels 
Captain of Military Police ....... siele mourn «++ F, due Chaillu-Dalton 
POhNPBOwe! sieve. tiely Heenan eters Aaonand seeeeeeee Wilson Reynolds 
MoabelletBRoise is sesictas a csisisciieale seis secone oeaease sis «+ Grace Culbert 
SUAGIA Sele cmele anne band occa cence ciseaaverte Conannn eeeeeee Dorothy Day 
eZee adtee tae COR ROO LS Pacraserecte secescsccccocescesee Lucille Lortel 
CUSTIEA Gina ais: sicierisiaag ic oa asia eee ese .. Betty Brenska 
A Mexican Cowboy .. . Edward Kelly 
Slim, a Texas Ranger .......scees 4 seeeeees John Clemence 
At the Casa Cruz 
PGUUAM OS ccins av ecinida care herons rasp AODOAEOONOGAOHD «+ Isobel del Rey 
Fea helleiaeee aaleve aver eicise cctive ine cistemeie cle vaenrmianette cars Yvonne D’Or 


Act I.—The Purple Pigeon Café, Mexicana, Mexico. Act II.— 
Brayfield’s Gambling House, Across the Street. Act III.—Scene 1— 
The Patio Back of the Purple Pigeon. Scene 2—The Casa Cruz. 
Staged by David Belasco. 


See “The Best Plays of 1924-25.” 
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A KISS IN A TAXI 


A farcical comedy in three acts by Clifford Grey (from 
the French of Maurice Hennequin and Pierre Veber). 
Produced by A. H. Woods at the Ritz Theatre, New York, 
August 25, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


IV ACLOP Siete nleielois' stale sista sielosbiovsveinieleieis.4'e eisis.e.e'els4 ofa 'x7elalaintalerd Arthur Bowyer 
Armand Frank Sherlock 
Ginette oe) Claudette Colbert 
TIROLO Bretee sive aiele ta iclangis sicoane side chines rine em Weiacee otae Lee Patrick 
Lucien) |. .0cce cevececvenccecveccecceccsceresvesieesieee John Williams 
Le Sage .. . «++Edward Rigby 
ECO MataDerta aielatesisleieiciors eb waleieia’sisiomisieieieisislolels aietesis sinters Arthur Byron 
IBCERCOU Gc advisscisacessnas cehrins Cass cases Ce aertaceane Harry Hanlon 
(CUDert: Maveesicicscscles cicicuticiaeciecies se sels cssiecciedst te Charles Mather 
MelO atte iv ety erie nie oulow'es's eit ainsi ee 'sie 8 cleisleiom pionsie spre Janet Beecher 
PULO Vaionioresiaie's is oe Patricia O’Connor 
Francois ae ; «+» Marios Underwood 
MCLOSTUM MAGNO WAL Oc reislsaleislars's’fas/e arsys.<-ai6 0 bce ls 0 oie slalersia a George Graham 


Act I1.—The Café Ginette, Montmartre. Acts II and III.—The 
Home of Leon Lambert. Staged by Bertram Harrison. 

Leon Lambert, banker, has set Ginette up in a Mont- 
martre cabaret. Every day at five he calls to see how 
she is getting on. Wearied by the regularity of the 
routine, Lambert decides to give up Ginette. But the 
very day he does so Mme. Lambert, hearing of Ginette 
through another source, that she is young and pretty and 
an orphan, having been “a little blossom of inadvert- 
ence,” determines to adopt the girl, with the result that 
Banker Lambert, returning home chastened and free in 
spirit, suddenly finds himself about to become Ginette’s 
daddy in fact instead of only in name. 


THE FALL OF EVE 


A comedy in three acts by John Emerson and Anita 
Loos. Produced by John Emerson at the Booth Theatre, 
New York, August 31, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
POLCY occ vs coed wesc recs coebavecdessevecescecesssia Alonzo Fenderson 
WVGariEny Meetoierelotele eis afetteiaieteiolelarwsisieieiaie's eisia;s sicleie/e.eisisis.o'<'6 Nadine Winstan 
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Larry Webb cisecccum otis contac ailecbjeeualiieies asinaels Reginald Mason 
Enid Craig. sicavsceaiascvacnt soee Vinee anasecea ese Diantha Pattison 
Herbert: (Graig cisacaiecrsia cisics a clelsetsreat diel aielatn Raearelere Claude King 
Amy ‘Parker tis iss ca cctemabetesaye hen eneeues ...Cora Witherspoon 
Eva: Gatton: aoc atch s coe acacae ame a emisineee teenie Ruth Gordon 
Ted, HuttoR) sé yaesni cages ces ag ccasceteunma uns sens Albert Albertson 
Sara li Gis care cise nav telere.vignwiecielsisnlparsje/ euler salt Malewce-a<(6la Doris Kemper 


Acts I, II and IlIl.—Home of Larry Webb and Herbert Craig. Not 
far from New York. 


Eva Hutton, a flapper wife, is made furiously jealous 
of Ted, her husband, by her catty, gossipy women friends. 
No young lawyer would be as attentive to his moving 
picture clients as Ted is, they tell her — not merely for 
cash fees. Eva, swearing to run home and be divorced, 
is induced to stay to dinner with a bachelor friend of 
the family’s. At dinner she drinks wine and later goes 
to sleep on the davenport. Thus she spends a night 
alone in the home of an unattached man and is even 
more seriously compromised than Ted ever was, which 
helps Eva see everything in a different light. 


CLOUDS 


A play in three acts by Helen Broun. Produced by 
Woodhouse Productions, Inc. (in association with Wal- 
ter O. Lindsey) at the Cort Theatre, New York, Sep- 
tember 2, 1925, 


Cast of characters — 


RPE caPAGAIIG Ie 6 aleroiainteisiern ate siataiovel clersisletieracarataisieteierete’ste ware Louise Carter 
Richard VA damsiternvciecis citer tien siseleined selene re Ramsey Wallace 
Nance yar Delpaiiias «sidis.secienccpiscinesvesttesineiisieelcies Isabelle Winlocke 
GUNCAE NE PAs laine erase a eleiates veielshala ices asjerate cserciets ae s/e'a Marian Swayne 
POURBY PHCIPE os vicic a cpice Aid wee ances sem cee canis valent Alfred Little 
Mobert Campbell, « sicitieaa cts svew eis owie ve oa ele ce taidiatel Howard Freeman 
Dro LAwienee eda ciset vows cvisseat quceaes cies veltoelest ieee Guy Hitner 
Bae I, II and III.—At ‘‘Ma’’? Adams’s Home. Staged by Edward 
sner. 


Ma Adams is greatly worried because she fears June 
Phelps, the girl her son Richard loves, has forgotten 
Richard while he has been away to war. She is dis- 
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tressed further when Richard comes home blinded by 
shell shock. But Ma hides her misery and, catching 
from the doctor the hope that another shock might 
restore Richard’s sight, pretends to lose her reason and 
talks a lot about June having secretly married another 
man. The shock does restore Richard’s sight, after 
which he recovers June and Ma is happy. 


THE BOOK OF CHARM 


A comedy in three acts by John Kirkpatrick. Pro- 
duced by Rachel Crothers at the Comedy Theatre, New 
York, September 3, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Wiese WIE S) cangipoccndscns cn ooeOnOGDeUOUIOS 206b GND. Maidel Turner 
PER OPTS DOL in ups nsllis aCe sre nin'eia.0'eis Rais eC hlavein wie.a's Elizabeth Patterson 
FOO POMGIAG iis oa rtelees sve ccipie's sacs s cen dente seem nete Kenneth Dana 


IM AeELAT DCL crjcisieiieseree cies arin. tos .. Charles D. Brown 
Ida May Harper Mildred MacLeod 
Mr. Lester .. Walton Butterfield 
Rudolph Klein ae Lee Tracy 
Mabel Sykes . Anna Greenwood 
Dr. Abrasinni . ... James Brady 
Dr. Garfield . . Robert Strauss 
Mrs. Paxton . . Elsie Esmond 


Mrs EaAXCOM iiss evcls clejeisitia icicles e'ele'sle elele'clastalerslolaieielein ie George Lydecker 
Mires shined: Seicisietelelcietaveisis re wiciaeieieloleseletetolavecs ele eieieiniatele eats Emily Dodd 
SSG mare na ic iste aieceleicleteieieieieieiclovciciets/ele.e-cieiaclarajele'slereisle siiels ie stsle Mary Walsh 
W SOL OU iare oio.s'n's's a:alele nin ai nists; o's tsie.6 bis'si0 sin viaiuie 6 aleiois's sip Lulu Mae Hubbard 
CIAMAENI: ciserctewreitioleleiels elsteis elias sielaieisie/eisisicrp.e(elslole sivinieate Edgar Henning 


Acts I and II.—The Harper Sitting Room. Act III.—Doctor 
Garfield’s Drug Store. Staged by Rachel Crothers. 


Ida May Harper, twenty, is fed up on being a small 
town girl. She wants to go to New York and meet smart, 
charming people. Joe Pond, twenty-two, in love with 
Ida May, conspires with her mother and father to keep 
her home. Buying the “Book of Charm,” which guaran- 
tees to teach any one how to acquire and radiate charm 
in no time, Joe stages a party that is to open Ida May’s 
eyes to the attractions of her own home circle. It is a 
funny party, but in a roundabout way it turns the trick. 
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OUTSIDE LOOKING IN 


A play in three acts by Maxwell Anderson. Produced 
by Messrs. Macgowan, Jones and O’Neill at the Green- 
wich Village Theatre, New York, September 7, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


SEelly’ Wile cccievicnclest plesieles sisetv eine cides sangre tease cie'e Wallace House 
BST ivww.w) c/ntnieivicis sialelalciels cielatiinl siliale sie eieisicelais’etaldisistaieisiore'sie Raphael Byrnes 
Robig ccccacciveseuceccsevtsacsdessastO wad eaenes vases James Martin 
Mose ... Harry D. Blakemore 
Little Red: sc acicisvecisio-s sais ss vos sisimuicie s'eisine'els(sleis(eisctelee James Cagny 
Weidria Vee cass «sieeoles a pivinw siescclasiacw se antnikpecalevinie/scistesieig Blyth Daly 
Baldy icv citec:ccsccie sik a0 sicee ception ceccasie tein s0.84.0/6 Reginald Barlow 
Hopper’ scavcveesees eeeeeee Barry Macollum 
Arkaneas Sake 00000000 000e0cccieeccecicied veipien ce David A. Leonard 
Oklahoma Red «-. Charles A. Bickford 
Blind Sims: o oc accic vcss0ce otis sisisis cobsnvioesivcsieves Richard Sullivan 
WIG acct heeleonts.sccesetine s\adesisidinis'slerisjeiesis.e\esivieseis Sidney Machat 


Act I.—A Hobo Camp Near Williston, North Dakota. Act Il.— 
The Box Car, Westbound. Act III].—An Abandoned Claim-shack 
in Montana. Staged by Augustin Duncan. 

Little Red, a hobo tramping the prairie country, meets 
and loves Edna, a youthful prostitute fleeing the law 
after having murdered her stepfather, who was her 
seducer. They run into a gang of hoboes dominated and 
led by Oklahoma Red. The hoboes organize a kangaroo 
court in a box car to try Little Red for being a “sissy.” 
The court decrees he is unfit for hobo society and that 
he shall turn his woman over to the judge. Little Red 
fights off the gang, earns the admiration of Oklahoma 
Red and finally is helped to escape a sheriff’s posse 
while the other hoboes go to jail. 


CRADLE SNATCHERS 


A play in three acts by Russell Medcraft and Norma 
Mitchell. Produced by Sam H. Harris (by arrangement 
with Hassard Short) at the Music Box, New York, Sep- 
tember 7, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Susan py Martimiyicrsis'sciss.ecis's\ erste giccclata cin cnveet eisieiare am erasiew Mary Boland 
Ethel’ Draken tee cesecescesesey estes eee sseeceveeviee Edna May Oliver 
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Sith yma dle iecyers els, c5./ccislelsivinve tive weiss ats ateretenaarereraeceis Margaret Dale 
PATANG EL a Mem rctetareys ciate ssaveies sth sla\a) siere's-sievevalsie.aleipatele ls evase sis s eanre Mary Loane 
aan tear Yee apace tots tis 55.8 bse F bias eis eRe sink nce Gre leroy Myra Hampton 
PuARCIMOM oak sGre hay pe Deoa > meus sawee-y wes cele aie we Mary Murray 
ARKCLIG «=n: OoSO0 USOC TD OOD OT DOU ODOOOA OO OAOE OE toc Moon Carroll 
aha VAISS eC Pe OO OS EOH Oop ec OU a aT aera G Raymond Hackett 
Georss MATEIED 1.5.0 aise tins bein na SG bes classe sae y.cawe be Cecil Owen 
RG Waa tres stint is ns say a's alsia(e Rie wae pnnies Yn se db ere sista Willard Barton 
Frowand mira kesaryerets siavisiersicizieicvelelsini stars eilevesats e's vie eeney Stanley Jessup 
NOSeEmVAILe TOME ete clinere sineiet aie Siero pa slelelaiei sie Sinresieiela sieve Humphrey Bogart 


Ostare Nordholimisw es ss suse tncsic «eyes x see sisieyaniean .» Raymond Guion 
ZA Atl aay eyetets sterecere are .. Gerald Phillips 
Maid iMarcaret Moreland 

Act I.—Ethel Drake’s Apartment, New York City. Afternoon. 


Acts II and III.—Kitty Ladd’s Summer Home, Glen Cove, L. I. 
Staged by Sam Forrest. 


Kitty Ladd, convinced that her husband is cheating 
after she has caught him lunching with a flapper, deter- 
mines to bring him back to normal by playing the same 
game. She hires a college boy to make love to her and 
arouse the jealousy of her husband. Hearing the scheme, 
and being also suspicious of their husbands, Susan Mar- 
tin and Ethel Drake also try it. There is a party at 
which the hired cake eaters, under the influence of cham- 
pagne, get pretty rough, and when the three husbands 
return unexpectedly from their “duck shooting” they 
find their wives happy but dishevelled. Charges and 
counter charges, with a compromise of sorts indicated. 
Meantime the wives go to the movies with their boys. 


CANARY DUTCH 
A play in three acts by Willard Mack (based on a 
story by John Moroso). Produced by David Belasco at 
the Lyceum Theatre, New York, September 8, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


VOR MMWield onesie aseiginetmaitetee bie de igeleisisie sins sre cieigeiecceis John Miltern 
Mr. Lengloh ts Albert Gran 
SpE ice GHULEG ie slnlelepea epiicarere emits disie/@eieleek ec wisiew sie Race Sidney Toler 
Warden John Healy George MacQuarrie 


Herman Strauss .... Z : i Willard Mack 
Dick Smith ...... -» Charles McCarthy 
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“Greek George «sen cevele’e wevnie cre ialetavattcae wean teisteleveteteiuien John Harrington 
The A Snail? oxccrsic cvs ceeee unten wee weenie ingens Ralph Sipperly 
Tecy ithe: Rishhook 3 <asca0 0 ektteness che sme maar ns Anthony Knilling 
Denver R6G) pci iidrsiveces conan ee cnetwew elt ne usa ran Royce Alton 
Doctor High y 7 ie cies craicieincinieeialelernel slats wrotbarstacs elalatiiatere:s William Boag 
MOD ye slain so eolerele vik tis’ sinicie ern bea be nies eres plate siatbinete 0% Charles Moran 
Old\ Dani i weg cadadssavcicsnvcpscuvessemevennnodves Thomas Meegan 
Mras John “Weldon: cece ssiets suctineveraonatens Catherine Dale Owen 
Mites Gil irans-. siiis'aicy aorta ore oni o[cl dis hata aera iotete Annie Mack Berlein 
Gwendolyn’ Slavin csaretsves ce cece demaadoneaeces Beatrice Banyard 


Act I.—The Warden’s Office. Act II1.—The Living Room of The 
Try Again Home. Act III.—The Room of Old Canary on the Top 
Floor of The Try Again Home. Staged by David Belasco. 


Herman Strauss, a Swiss engraver, caught in bad com- 
pany is sent to the penitentiary for twenty years as a 
counterfeiter. In prison he makes a pet of a canary, 
hence the name, “Canary Dutch.” Out of prison he goes 
to live in the Try Again Home. One of the old counter- 
feiting gang trails him and tries to force him to complete 
a job on a counterfeit $20 plate. When Canary refuses, 
they threaten to tell his lost daughter, who happens to 
be the rich and happy patroness of the home, all about 
her jail-bird father. For this the old Swiss kills the 
counterfeiter, is embraced by his daughter and prom- 
ised her love and protection. 


CAPTAIN JINKS 


A musical comedy in two acts. Music by Lewis E. 
Gensler and Stephen Jones. Lyrics by B. G. DeSylva. 
Book by Frank Mandel and Laurence Schwab, from the 
play by Clyde Fitch. Produced by Laurence Schwab 
and Frank Mandel at the Martin Beck Theatre, New 
York, September 8, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Captain Robert Jinks, U. S. Marine Corps 


Q cs, U. S. Marine Corps ........ J. Harold Murray 
Lieut. Charles Martin, U. S. Army 


AOC oO aeve en Max Hoffman, Jr. 


Seaman Frederick Lane, U. S. Navy .......cscsceccecs Arthur West 
MCLE EE, arte ore 5 eioiste vain icine ofelieiatate telcos ale istnie's a Nee Ferris Hartman 
Hap: Joneatassniddtniess cone ra beet cceee ce Choke meee te Joe E. Brown 
“AL Federal Inspector) sietnences he nkee cee ee mee eek emer ne Sam Coit 
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MS Polac wiper aiptsveitits cc steese a hia sfelere s-oeinta Oia kw eletiere ints O. J. Vanasse 
Milez Suzanne Treptomi cccssscocaess cases sseiesices’s Louise Brown 
HOME yd OUNSOM MEE sisiejcateiciieete tiie ionecisteaee Oe ewes Marion Sunshine 
TELE Sytner Rete ODO TIOMIOR Do URI ORRICRAC TTC Nina Olivette 
IMrs-sitocbapstaen ener ae nec ites een ned ch eine ia ticles aeeares Bella Pogany 
SL AMPeR ACG DOE EOL Str cincart cig e's claniaisis ew arse bir 5 dures .e/eheveleletee Wally Crisham 
ORIG IRGDOEECE pcre tint ciciis ocscias haat elt aevisclee sews: Bill Brown 
PGUrMaIMINCDODUCK) <icfatejainis:sicls slates sie'einisiclelelhisistoialelelsie e Frederick Murray 
INewamikeponteriars cs. aicirclerek epecstostinis 4isisle ole eielernvs cisiainieveisie Jack Forrester 
BBO PCROCL ie oe cel a kiveniniess eeisie da ce eaeee ts ed ei einale Jackie Taylor 


Act I1.—A Dock of the French Line, New York City. Act II.— 
Music Salon in Aronson’s Town House. Staged by Edgar MacGregor. 

In the modernized musical version the captain hero of 
the horse marines is in the Citizens’ Marine Corps and 
permitted to wear his uniform on armistice day. On 
such a day he goes to the boat to meet Trentoni, a little 
American dancer from Trenton, N. J., home to make her 
American début. The dancer and the marine love each 
other and spend much time singing, dancing and quar- 
reling between 8.30 and 11, when they agree to let 
bygones be bygones and get married. ' 


ALL DRESSED UP 


A play in three acts by Arthur Richman. Produced 
by A. H. Woods at the Eltinge Theatre, New York, Sep- 
tember 9, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
Raymond Stevens ‘ eeee aera Norman Trevor 
Swords ....0.. 5 George Riddell 
Eileen Stevens « Kay Johnson 
Donald West James Crane 


AINCSHCOMESTOR t aciasareis areleiaie(s\sioia/c/ale'p/s/e ele eiaisicts wic/a/e T. Wigney Pecyval 
Wallace Stevens inp. cccccccesanvacseecserensisecncs Louis Bennison 
Start Stevens secsccccsvcccescascesecsecsrnscvvesisess Elliot Cabot 
Virginia Liscom ..ccccccsscceecsccsveresccess Lillian Kemble-Cooper 
Philip Liscoml Fese.s.cte o.010)cs\e'ois'o slo's o0/sisis'sis.a2ore siciblois'e.« Malcolm Duncan 

Acts I, II and III,—At Raymond Stevens’s. Stageed by Guthrie 
McClintic. 


Raymond Stevens, scientist, has perfected a truth- 
compelling drug that strips humans of their recently 
acquired social inhibitions and reveals them as they 
are at heart. He tries the drug on a dinner party of 
relatives and friends, including Donald West, his daugh- 
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ter Eileen’s fiance. The relatives react variously, the 
good being mostly rotten and the rotten pretty good. 
Young West, having been rather cold and distant, 
becomes suddenly wild and tries to tear Eileen’s gown 
loose at the shoulder straps. This rather disgusts 
Stevens, but Eileen, after thinking it over, believes she 
would rather have Donald as a rough lover than not at 
all. Hypocrisy, decides Stevens, or so much of it as 
society practices, is really necessary to society’s preser- 
vation. 


THE DAGGER 
A melodrama in three acts by Marian Wightman. Pro- 
duced by L. Lawrence Weber at the Longacre Theatre, 
New York, September 9, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Margot, Legrande tcdsiecs «moiaee sce gina eitaiciviee ve Emily Ann Wellman 
LW OS CE An SNGOLt COGE LOL ita GAC OCOcrE OAC UCOBOTOHE Leslie King 
Wea, Dupont vecisuiancteaistre cence een davepiere meester Robert Brister 
BRAG DAG wearer efeis csttisigiatsia (aie cisielels/dle ete aislaie’a/sta Mrs. Eugenie Woodward 
A Little Man Who Plays a Guitar .......scseseseceees Biagio Longo 
A Big Man Who Plays the Violin ...........seeeeeees Joseph Livolsi 
Jacemea: Hollardyy's -rainys store's «sieve etetsloic’s oie ia'e sinveteis) \etaretetatersty Philip Heege 
Gabriels gists cisioiclatetoinistocis eile siinielisisy stale sirtaiviets Manuel A. Alexander 
Pierze. fie? Daggers csvarc can vsnsinss Wansee menue cal Ralph Morgan 


Golette ir emacs cme 
Georges Ponseau 

Marie; Ponseaw Were scion eisinicre 
Mademoiselle Mignonette Der 
““Coe,’’ the Dope . 

Henri Du Pres .. 
Rene Michelet 
Second Man . 


Sara Sothern 
. Orlando Daly 
Isabel Leighton 
... Leah Winslow 
John F. Hamilton 
.. Saxon Kling 
Charles Richman 
Harry Taylor 


Francois ....... x ; Walter Horton 
Richard css .. Richard Bowler 
PSY AINO ain sioreiere seisicioic ecvic-enieleiaciesteieetareteeties seisinicin olales Ruth Raymond 


Acts I and III.—‘‘The Burrow,”’ Paris. Act IIA Drawing Room 
in the Home of Rene Michelet. Staged by William B. Friedlander. 


Pierre, the Dagger, a daring and dastardly yegeman 
of Paris, suffering for the sins of a long-lost twin brother, 
has determined to be even with society and goes to jail. 
His rich uncle finally buys him a pardon and he marries 
Colette, a diva of the dives but good to her folks. 
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LOVE’S CALL 


A play in three acts by Joe Byron Totten. Produced 
by Messrs Totten and Simmons at the Thirty-ninth 
Street Theatre, New York, September 10, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


SWeetrmmecatVanimiersists's cles snicinicle sicieisrelalelsie sleleldls osihie\eie es Conde Brewer 
MDS DP) SUV Oates isa sary: y'sielern 5isixisie S0)e.0, diaie eth RiwasninieiS a. ox v1s/5's vistelsrsieiond Singha 
HM aTa1 UACaalpisfelors eb tats! sfeietnie’ sie ale’e sis ors cgieleYoltiers nts sisvsiste’s eleisisivicielole Lita Lopez 
Francesco Rawls Hampton 
Therese Anne Mitchell 
Pasquale Barry Mervis 


The Padre ..... +» Stanley Grand 
First Water-girl .. ..-. Arden Benlian 
Second Water-girl Si Geraldyne Bartlett 
Clyde Wilson Harrison Mitchell Harris 


Pigiitammrmiecstsisice sees .. Galina Kopernak 
Firet Porter o5...<. «+. Alfred L. Rigali 
SECON GMEONE Chamerercistersteleisiste aise sol cjstefeltisieisieisieie’s stelelslbsieibieielets Jose Rivas 
Donkey Divers laicieisieleltivicieiicaiisis olevlewi vas sisleisiesrelesle George Spelvin 
Dom Pedto: De Scavillo’ (isco... 55 ceselswicicacmem en wes s Robert Gleckler 
SSAC OM ereleloretelstetersisic orale eelelevelorsisisiaieielelerstelsieiaelarcTeleis eeie's Anthony Andre 
Sue Gertritde Madison vie. +0 estes cisieislelsieicisinsitie 4... Norma Phillips 


Prologue—A Street in Guadalharra, Mexico. Acts I, II and IlI.— 
The Devil’s Pass, Guadalharra, Mexico. Staged by Joe Byron Totten. 


Piquita, strolling the streets of Guadalharra, meets 
Clyde Wilson Harrison, the handsome American. Later 
they meet again in the Devil’s Pass, where C. W. H. and 
his party, including his fiance, Sue Gertrude Madison, 
are held captive by the devil himself, Don Pedro de 
Scarillo. Piquita, in love, tries to save Clyde Wilson 
Harrison, but in the end Scarillo shoots her with the 
bullet he intended for her lover. 


COURTING 


A comedy in three acts by A. Kenward Matthews. Pro- 
duced by Lee Shubert at the Forty-ninth Street Theatre, 
New York, September 12, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


IME vGanGe La mtatete rs ivigts aieys Sener aCe Wiilasersitss:8xb icine eid drole. ial Jean Douglas Wilson 
Elsie Ferguson fb BOMAGOOD UD SACU OUNCE OOD Betty Lely 
Kenneth Grant Angus Adams 
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Avidrew Grant) ssicviscescte codes weiclacice s6 se Usiniecee J. Nelson Ramsay 
Rev. J. Kilmarnock ...0.ccvcsccccssscccvvesestvccecs John Duncan 
Fearne IGTANe © oisisajetsle.eiararstelea,eis's ietavatelelalsleteinisielsin salniae elalaie’e Jean Clyde 
Maggie Houston ....cccccccescccvecvasceces Denzil Mather 
Robert Lindsay ...ccccceccscccssccscecscvccvescncce Vernon Sylvaine 


Acts I, II and III.—The Kitchen, Grant’s Farm, Glentulloch. 
Staged by Archibald Forbes. 


Jeannie Grant, twenty-five and unmarried, decides it is 
time she was taking her eyes off the ground and putting 
them on the men. She has been too guid. The night of 
the ball at the castle Jeannie wears a new Glasgow gown 
and cuts Maggie Houston out of Robert Lindsay, the 
good-looking English lodger. 


ARMS AND THE MAN 
A comedy in three acts by Bernard Shaw. Produced 
by The Theatre Guild at the Guild Theatre, New York, 
September 14, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


OU ORES ROR OPADC AO IOPr Ont rr PEDO Se tor Conayoy trices Lynn Fontanne 
Cxilicrine Peto Os .cccse scchieveavausencnrecmreneed Jane Wheatley 
PiGUEA o c.oliscinia.o) oinisioiels(alcisioio iors v'elsleyiaiaid « vielsipieislsis7eigtelere Stella Larrimore 
Captain Blantechi” 2% oc.<'s's on nine sis sc ies voew/alele v sleleleteets Alfred Lunt 
RR NesiAt OMicerwaslestesisisine oiaplinelemercse ete ceisler (e(elsb oie Maurice McRae 
NICOLAS a visacine eure: alcleate sistctelataie varaersctercte sts tiers aisisieetere Henry Travers 
Major PaulvP etkott: #cciscicletcielelsteiiale ote letererstas aes eecces Ernest Cossart 
Major Sergiue Saraneh ..s cscs csssansetvvescesene Pedro de Cordoba 


Act I.—A Lady’s Bedchamber. Act I].—Garden of Major Petkoff’s 
House. Act III—The Library. In Bulgaria, 1885-6. Staged 
by Philip Moeller. 


The familiar Shaw satire on war and the professional 
fighting man, with Captain Bluntschli escaping the pur- 
suing enemy by climbing into Raina’s room and going 
to sleep in her bed, followed by the fun and family fum- 
ing incident to his exposure. 
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A comedy drama in three acts by Samson Raphaelson. 
Produced by Lewis and Gordon (in association with Sam 
H. Harris) at the Fulton Theatre, New York, September 
14, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


RAGOY: | sieeac cee sc escaiviaciecis Ghewoeevewsecsiecesaes Benjamin Horn 
Cantor Rabinowitz .........+- ajelarerelain e\isiole leverslsisisiaeleiers Howard Lang 
Sara Rabinowitz .....cecsccvscess gioWiersiealele siete sieie Dorothy Raymond 
MUGEISOR TD siecisieisclecives vies ee Rbesehbecneseeasansans senor Sam Jaffe 
Clarence’ Kahn .6.000850006 nblaleie sie syib bibl oislv's e)einisisisisia'n'e Robert Russell 
ACEMRODING sirewislclee c's's.0) cals cvelsieeielatielejsleie seis e slerelewleteicys George Jessel 
MCTIe Ti einaiatere.c o'sisle:n cies o eres etn’ sictaisielararvirielelate erareileTate’ ais e¥s!eloie, sia Ted Athey 
Beddiet Carter. acc sisi ersres o's oewiereievate veloc o's /vicersie cxele oiera Barney Fagan 
Mary GDale Mi ccicwcicjetalstaisinieios siciele sieisisielaavierersia elele eicisiniele Phoebe Foster 
FLATX VRUGCO Me sloetcieis sisie's siule bet siele'a eles! eis sisieietcreterelctele Arthur Stuart Hull 
Randolph Dillinge: i000 cvsiecceessserant sence ..+- Robert Hudson 
Miss Glynn ...... «++. Mildred Leaf 


... Paul Byron 

Tony Kennedy 
.. Arthur Lane 
Joseph Hopkins 


Franklyn Forbes 
Stage Doorman 
Sam Post 
Avery Jordan 


Mildred ..... «+. Mildred Jay 
Ruth canos.s ..» Ruth Holden 
Irma oa Irma Block 
ESGLEVmorersleicste ciere lets s aieis-aterpievote olelalecole ls ein s(olelolaieleretelcteleisterie’ Betty Wilton 
Ritaiierisc sessile sinne recite silerseieaeeatsls AD AOU OL OSD OBIS Rita Crane 
PLGA OLmerc ste stoiniersiele cine eleraisicnn se sicieeersieissieieisiasier tists estas Eleanor Ryan 
YANCOSMM ss Co ccrcsiieine sicigeresie oe at calcleleis aie’a ststelnters maeaye Frances Dippel 
GLACE eterels veraipisieinlalel cla ieterstetileteiellelaieteislalsterkis sl vleteielelsinie efeinisi Grace Fuller 


Acts I and III.—The Home of Cantor Rabinowitz—Lower East 
Side, New York. Act II.—‘‘Back Stage’? of the Fulton Theatre, New 
York. Staged by Albert Lewis. 


Jakie Rabinowitz, son of Cantor Rabinowitz, runs away 
from home at fifteen because he had rather sing jazz 
songs than follow his father as cantor in the church. 
Discovered singing in a Chicago motion picture theatre 
as Jack Robin, Jakie is brought to Broadway and is 
about to make his début in a big revue when word comes 
that his father is dying and calling upon his son to fol- 
low where five generations of Rabinowitzes have led. 
Jakie struggles helplessly, but finally hearkens to the 
call of race and quits the show. 
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BROTHER ELKS 


A comedy by Larry E. Johnson. Produced by Walter 
Campbell at the Princess Theatre, New York, September 
14, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Worms ..... fs Phillip Campbell 
es FR Oh eo eA IG COD COO HIOM ICID UOOHOGDOOOLAOOILC John M, Kline 
Maid. “2 veputex Virginia Richmond 
FenvEddington’ saei-'s nsalccie sow soles nae cine cenaasaevisicie Betty McLean 
Mrs. Radcliffe Mildred Southwick 
Woodward «Richard Mayfield 
Maal) Riatarlans nel nieie eeisialnieee cise e Maam wen iene Cua ug ata Helen Burch 
Martin SY aung™ coiccicebietaioicie'a easisiasinn asics efais/a/e sja' George W. Williams 
QUMIGE Mas Fwiaster VaweeeG seer sled cneinenaumiciemé pee Rasen Eugine Head 
PAGE Ss aeate le V's 4:6, eres ials vinta evwaininlace (a Manish Alapelaa dhe nieze\eie.nieide, 6 Leo Ludhard 
SOMT D Owing pas atin (eleiciein nin'vielsiavciavaeisreleivve)sis(ealelernaisiara wale Burr Caruth 
Blanchot gesture sae nae vsiccanceheat araeavaeedslonsi¢ Florence Crowley 
Mayme’. Gieiswists ccc sccsisoulsiocbavine sls cieve dees sie scidee nsisia Flora Daniel 


Walter Woodward has always been able to make 
money for others, but none for himself. His friends 
incorporate him and proceed to manage and direct his 
life, including his love affair with Jen Eddington. 
Boasting the backing of all the brother Elks in the world 
he is able to bluff out the villains and bring his own 
affairs to a satisfactory conclusion. 


LOVE FOR LOVE 


A comedy in four acts by William Congreve. Revived 
by the Messrs. Kenneth Macgowan, Robert E. Jones and 
Eugene O’Neill at Daly’s Theatre, New York, Septem- 
ber 14, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Sir Sampson Legend ........00e o0[6 wisiele'sie\e see sielslesicinis Henry O’Neill 
Walontine? Tes saciecie ssiicicsitw'e b caters alsjee(clelsfels-¢ @/a s\siavore Stanley Howlett 
Scandal Mewes sisi csllesisiencrse cere sneeeet ate Ciarence Derwent 
Tattle teememinccmes emcee enecaee acne ster maresan ecaeeeicee Edgar Stehli 
BGM Shins sanioacen cietais maces tenicieiente onto seein e cei crenee Charies Romano 
Poresighturs cnet Sed ee oseseencencecens eewcccenncoes John H. Brewer 
UGEETN A “oa Saroqenhd dae ns duenedad sels sla eisiescivivis eisteie(s William Franklin 
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Trapland ..... sieiesa « Clement O’Loghlen 
Buckram . Ao ++» Farrell Pelly 
Suaps ss2 aes eeeeee John Mahin 


Servant to Foresight A 
Steward to Sir ee SOCK 
Angelica-—« «1s esse esssce 
Mistress Foresight aaterels 
Mistress Frail A ‘Adrienne Morrison 
Miss Prue? iiicsscies cs +eeee» Norma Millay 
NCSA NEO HAIER TE AUG Noe c-peincn amine sinicleineimeotet os tas ++. Louise Lorimer 

Acts I, II, III, alentine’ 8 Modsings and Foresight’s 
House, London, 1695. 


See “The Best Plays of 1924-25.” 


«+++ Joseph Thayer 
++ Gerald Sheridan 
Margaret Douglass 
++». Eva Balfour 


THE GREEN HAT 


A play in four acts by Michael Arlen. Produced by A. 
H. Woods at the Broadhurst Theatre, New York, Septem- 
ber 15, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


AlLady'stMaid’ 320.40 sees. 
An English Reporter ... 
Manager of Hotel Vendome ..... 


Antoinette Parr 
.» John Buckler 
. Gustave Rolland 


Dr. Conrad Masters ......... AdoHOC relies ele ae eels ctatAa-baraxay © 
Gerald Haveleur March ..... malblo po. sisielsisin wise srale(e «eee Paul Guilfoyle 
Napier Harpenden” <....+.scccssccesccic aleisistals eisisisicrels Leslie Howard 
Maj.-Geno. Sir Maurice Harpenden, Bart. ecatolarerae (ee Blots Eugene Powers 
Hilary Townshend .......-sccsesos Rielsle'siere Wegieveleowiers eves Gordon Ash 
Tris Fenwick, nee March ........- scaesecsecceeae Matharine Cornell 
Venice Pollen ......:.e00- siataieieialeioie misieniere wesiede ale + Margalo Gillmore 
Lord De Travest ..... seeeees John Redmond 
PAWILAGY, Uaieisiaralsisreiciaisipiaieie steraters Birslecro vi asisie ere Seieeliies eeeee Jane Saville 
“yee Secouesnadand cooncne ciclasaulpievere! sielelsesve)nte.s SBOADDS Harry Lilford 
Sister Virginia ........+6. Shiisvcsbvisssasseebesaess) Owyneth Gordon 
Sister Clothilde ........... Rielsivaiaelesisicsesiecsenmaaeen Anne NONeLLE 
Madelaine, a Nun ........ slejaleisiersielsiorsretets ooesveceese Florence Foster 
PU TULD 1Guerave love aati a aicidivieiaiela.sieisicis oleivia/aloien ele aiereislaleleiaia'aieia'd Harry Barfoot 


Act siting Room an the Hotel Venedome, Deauville. Act II.— 
Napier Harpenden’s Flat in Mayfair, London. Act III.—A Con- 
vent Nursing Home, Paris. Act I1V.—Library of Sir Maurice Harpen- 
den’s Country House. Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 


See page 121. 


THE VORTEX 


A play in three acts by Noel Coward. Produced by 
J. P. Bickerton, Jr. (in association with Basil Dean) at 
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the Henry Miller Theatre, New York, September 16, 
1925. 


Cast of characters — 


PY@StOn Sec caewisia'e ois aisisicinie seieleiais cies tie alate 46is[6s se cite George Harcourt 
Helew Saville cseccescvcccccnccnteseusssevsenssecseanioes Auriol Lee 
Pauncefort Quentin .....csccesecees sese Leo G. Carroll 


Clara Hibbert .cccceceasevccs . Jeannette Sherwin 
Florence Lancaster Lilian Braithwaite 


Tom Veryan ....... Alan Hollis 
Nicky Lancaster .» Noel Coward 
David Lancaster .. David Glassford 
Bunty Mainwaring Molly Kerr 


Bruce Fairlight ..... Thomas A. Braidon 

Act I.—The Lancasters’ Flat in London. Act I1.—The Lancasters’ 
Country House. Act Il].—Florence Lancaster’s Bedroom. Staged 
by Basil Dean and the Author. 


Nicky Lancaster, home from a year in Paris, brings 
Bunty Mainwaring, his fiancée, with him. Nicky finds 
his mother, Florence Lancaster, holding desperately to 
her painted youth and swirling around in a “vortex of 
beastliness.” The peak of his disgust is reached when 
he discovers Tom Veryan, his mother’s lover, taking over 
Bunty Mainwaring and hears his mother aroused to a 
shrill jealousy at losing Tom. Nicky accuses his mother 
of having had many lovers, which she admits, and in 
turn confesses that he himself has taken to drugs to 
deaden the sting of a heavy conscience. Mother and 
son, mutually miserable, agree to try to do better. 


NO! NO! NANETTE! 


A musical comedy in three acts. Books by Otto Har- 
bach and Frank Mandel; lyrics by Irving Ceasar and 
Otto Harbach; music by Vincent Youmans. Produced 
by H. H. Frazee at the Globe Theatre, New York, Sep- 
tember 16, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Pauline ..ssseeeescersesceeeeees BACCO OOH BOGHLO Georgia O’Ramey 
Sue Smith ssesntee sess seers eee beeneccvocecssens Eleanor Dawn 
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BB UEga aY ay eee ee mistctares\csaisininicineniaite es valenee sie ialne ts Wbiete Wellington Cross 
Ldcrlle Ware cles er pistateterar ent nicisieleiniereeretersve nisl leriseverete Josephine Whittell 
De OD CRIS OR OD OOOO ICTS BSCE Ie COAL HOeer TeIIOn . Louise Groody 
PL OMIMIL MALO Maemelelsteletatersalorelerel sls tislaistelsis|niaisislatelsleiieioiplatevelels (o's Jack Barker 
APPS pe SUA ASO RBC ROG CACC TON TRIO ICCC CRIPICIOI Charles Winninger 
Betty: -...<5. Bfetatsyersers (ee [steers ACA ASO TOC COCO OTICE OI Beatrice Lee 
SWIRL OMe rer Nolalc/ais. sieve a s.caieitle eacarearence agasaraougenou «ses. Mary Lawlor 
YATE Seger sle-swioiels tele ein ne sis histor aes ots BaGocntmeden Edna Whistler 
Helen .20.. pYaiainieveBiclenre\ay asin ove /siesalelsie(vinis/eisiece wielateinie'ciste Helen Keyes 
MRE ye d i arccpatt re vis aievc'e-a vio) oie 0 visi Wissy/auin a) s\s Q\aeie nus aeieeea revere Ethel Gibson 
ME DROE NE rt ol rai lak ciel etal oats ovelatayie(syoleis sixteia 61 slecs|cfoleisveiwinis, 9/5010 Beatrice Wilson 
Berea Maretwe sc aclerances bre aetoiatetetercctate eye eleloctelelcinisielers .. Eva Vincent 
LG Or AON ORB OO BLO COO ORE ETUC TD OC DOC. COC Hau Beth Milton 
MaTjOTiG? siete.c:ctctess sfororclotstersye Sodan aGtecs alalatetere¥eieterelelerevess Marjorie Bailey 
BR OZOU Mais sloie: escola ictal oieth oein sors ernie sistas lelemis bie ionlsieieivisih gate Hazel Pando 
GER crlen ate ena ence qo Qsueneeuoda ea Tare aie tater late caine coats Ruth Kent 
ISONIC Hara eraieietn Celoioiesiaisitioteseltestaivraiw.a ete sisters sieis/einre aiesyatels oleate Bonnie Bland 
Peciley eat cacu tees site oe levee eu ee ce Sraldrarevale\elalcrcleteys Lucille Moore 
Mrs ELolmes-Gore, i elmiciejewivic is oaisisretevem eisiblete siolerelere Lillian MacKenzie 
Miss Smythe-Suitith) “cysjss/nis's ss sere ese agoods aiefernavetere Veeda Burgett 
Mrs. Townley-Morgan Winefride Verina 
E65 SROWES WADOAGE is, ors.s's 05 ainloininvesls'aarsreielainls 6:a\staisiaie'p Adele Ormiston 
Mrs. Ormesby-Willard ............ neveiisleleveletelotetela’s «+++. Aline Martin 
IMirica Web StOr= yay t1e 1c cisieos ss0ie'c:bie/slelerein ete) olelsieleralereleleiisieus Ellen O’Brien 
Mrs. Parker-Lyne ......... Peggy Johnstone 
Mrs siGodman-Russelll Geisreivisleisie ssrsistel seletesielbiclalsleisaeisieele Eleanor Rowe 
Mrs. Whitney-Cabot «.» May Sullivan 
Mrs p@iame=Gard ner direrciraetetelersis’si<iclaios le ieloicin aout oes otein rele eels Jane Hurd 


Act I—The Home of James Smith, New Dork, Act II.—The 
Lawn at Chickadee Cottage. Act III. The Living Room. Staged 
by Mr. Frazee. 


Billy Early, wealthy publisher of Bibles, has a big 
heart and just can’t restrain himself when he sees pretty 
women in need. Three, Winnie from Washington, Betty 
from Boston and Flora from Frisco, derive financial sus- 
tenance from him, which creates complications when his 
perfectly good wife learns the truth and his attorney, 
Jimmy Smith, tries to square things for him. 


FIRST FLIGHT 


A play in three acts by Maxwell Anderson and Lau- 
rence Stallings. Produced by Arthur Hopkins at the 
Plymouth Theatre, New York, September 17, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Georges Dozier < ci,6.05.ssc/rn sine sedis da evesiessesiceces Blaine Cordner 
A Hessian ©..-.6.sssecssssees oe cece ces ec eee cereccesecs John Triesalt 
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Hawks Peevey? tucen sare sscsicascct cis cesneasnisinis James P. Houston 
Lonny Trackers’. «ssw cicilslecisia ceciine conse abiowievals John Tucker Battle 
Major Singlefoote vic asi ectvccemernsscssuispibes sales J. Merrill Holmes 
INA ger ira sta eins ni eiscis.wislesieivieiin:s elylopwiainien6)¥:0 010610 8\4lesiee)aleiere.e T. J. Glover 
Capt Andy Jackeon: <innncusccaswace wasicrnsiasianinne Rudolph Cameron 
Charity) Clarkson) -dicvsuses's ousyitis se sues ns eames 6.c's Helen Chandler 
HIAITY GAKO® slavaciseuindaleivaaroslsca ada snnMenae cies «sine ale Neill Neely 
Wise Biblittitacc<c:ccneis.cicisctee.e <e.net weeipin elise ipinisareis ieee James Bowman 
Vet Buckskin, c.isuvissccvcusenrsccie herve nsesacesianiacie Jack B. Shea 
DOG EMOKBKI (oleae «cinic ioe binicievalsia sis\ate viciera eaisisieleiviclels Joseph McInerney 
Bra “Dae kaR I ve ns sen maie siiccneyjeig eva Gsaiehinanineiananies H. Ben Smith 
SAIN Vie sialbinie oie.c/<isis(eisisieslele’s e\siateisisivinieisie\sies/eleis’ei (isoisiecelae Virginia Morgan 
MACHOL DONAIGGON. accesses cotieveicc act saassavativcsiocane Ellalee Ruby 
Movie DORI iy es: 6:6i0e:0 0:0. 0 were. cesen sie sn Ween pw Aipaiclécisiaaas Jo Duckworth 
CCT OY MASK BOL ise cite trace c.ciois)e ieiole bi vlaca.go\epelalsalere’els)s.she\n) Julia Gorman 
Dive. ClAckeOn os scends cheavicc ve sents @naanesiewslecs Caroline Newcomb 


Act I.—Hawk Peevey’s Tavern’ in the Original State of North 
Carolina in 1788. Act If.—Cleared Ground in front of Wes Bibb’s 
New Barn. Act IJI.—The Loft of Charity’s Home. Staged by 
Arthur Hopkins. 


Capt. Andy Jackson, on his way to Nashville in 1788 
to clear up the matter of the free state of Franklin, stops 
over at Peevey’s tavern. There he picks up a couple of 
duelling engagements with hot heads of the neighbor- 
hood and seeks to protect Charity Clarkson, seventeen, in 
love with him at sight. After the duels Captain Andy 
kisses Charity good-bye and rides on to Nashville. His 
first flight from favorite sin, it may be. 


DEAREST ENEMY 


A musical comedy in three acts. Book by Herbert 
Fields; lyrics by Lorenz Hart; music by Richard Rod- 
gers. Produced by George Ford at the Knickerbocker 
Theatre, New York, September 18, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Mron Robert Murray evs ccvesseslesineiseeetcte EO ICIIOCIIOS Flavia Arcaro 
Carolivie mia sa stern s’+ia\ <tc pls ela/wts | oletoiale's: 6756/6: pieleisislo.ninlotole' 0.4 Srareraicle Alden Gay 
PSA TITO: podatcoorn bobo COOOUOOCOOURUCOCHRCOSUAOID Marian Williams 
Peg Ga civisinscin dp paketit snes sew a vabie erates pelts ele, ve sists s'a\0 Jane Overton 
SARE MGEGY Coa cs coeur cinhelennne goiéa hsp a aas.cwn davies Helen Spring 
ETE an Utd Ch rp Seo eT DIOCOGE Cy RCO EI OCOre Andrew Lawlor, Jr. 
Captain Harry Tryon tyencecrscesc races va secevacteoue John Seymour 
General Henry Clinton ..........+6. SOGOU ISONUOOOO GSC William Evill 
Lieutenant Sudsby ...-+ecccccsccce Oececccceccesece +» Arthur Brown 
General Sir Wiliam Howe ...ccccccccseccccesesccecs Harold Crane 
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GeneraliVobn Tryon Gan iicck ces eens cede gate trcsae Detmar Poppen 
Captam Sir dohnwCopeland so ccc cscrscs co svecesse see Charles Purcell 
Betsyeb Une mar tert- ities aisiate cieieieisvelslelelcto.s wicleisiwstaicler oi siere iene Helen Ford 
General! TeraePuitram sivas... 000.5 ces.sies ances tienes Percy Woodley 
Diajor PASrORTOUET rales esiblne scissile eet e's Cs'ca coca visies James Cushman 
IE, PIVA LOSE; CLONG MMs iel¢ 019 Usinis ele oldie cla/riwisiel®. s\disisinieis.a eo uieiai e 6'a,cfe Jack Shannon 
ETIVAloMinG Sayan riacistrerieese si otissiecieise = sirens ccctiele Mark Truscott 
Privates WiOOUsi a. sprettantewciptetceie ais ails oth s1cinlelars hein iofdie.s tloie Percy French 
[ELV OV aaitotaveloiarolels etein sinters elsicletinteye aieseisleieselast) s:aisiats wieisiecewie, ose Frank Lambert 
General George Washington ....ccssecsssscccvcsssces H. E. Eldridge 


Act I.—The Murray Mansion, New York City, 1776. Act IIl.— 
Drawing Room. Act III.—The Mansion. Staged by John Murray 
Anderson, 


An episode lifted from the history of New York in 
revolutionary days the time Mrs. Robert Murray held 
Gen. Sir William Howe’s staff at her home on Murray 
Hill long enough to permit Putnam, encamped with 
three thousand Continentals down near the Battery, to 
join Washington on Harlem Heights. In the operatic 
version she is principally assisted by her romping Irish 
niece, Betsy Burke, who incidentally: falls into lyric 
love with Captain Copeland, a redcoat tenor. 


HARVEST 


A play in three acts by Kate Horton. Produced by 
the Messrs. Shubert (in association with John Crom- 
well) at the Belmont Theatre, New York, September 
19, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs. Scnrel Louise Closser Hale 


Emil Sonrel Lis Seat Wel Elmer Cornell 
Sonrel ..... Augustin Duncan 
Rose Somrel ........sccccc-cvcccvcncvesrccesescccecece Ethel Taylor 


Miss Knight . -. Hilda Spong 
Old Man Knight ae . Wallace Erskine 
Richard aight 660. sc ven vecsiccvewsisessewwescesiee Frederick March 
Gh icles Rath Dur) gist tere cis) icteterers sicielshelsiaieieaisiein ninisisibisje\0\sie ee Ronald Savery 
Acts I, Ii and III.—Kitchen in the Sonrel Farmhouse on the 
Eastern Shore of Lake Michigan. Staged by John Cromwell. 


The Sonrels are Michigan farmers, the Knights, sum- 
mer visitors. Rose Sonrel and Richard Knight are in 
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love. The night they kiss and confess in the corn field 
a long prayed-for rain arrives and the saved crop is of 
greater moment than a threatened soul or two. Later 
Rose decides she does not love Richard well enough to 
marry him, despite what has happened, and her family, 
though hurt, agrees with her. 


THE PELICAN 
A play in four acts by F. Tennyson Jesse and H. M 
Harwood. Produced by A. H. Woods at Times Squarc 
Theatre, New York, September 21, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Gens Sirol Heriot, Darter ssive sscielseieieteisiae cie'asicieis esiete.e Fred Kerr 
Lady Heriot .caccccccceccicescccvcvcisvccsesecersenons Sybil Carlisle 
Hermione Blundell ae «». Cynthia Latham 
Beaden «05560060010 Oe rc ccccecccccce Ashton Tonge 
Marcus Heriot ..... a5 .+.» Cecil Humphreys 
Charles Cheritomitecs ascites cciep seisere(d les velsremarcs-otr Henry Stephenson 
Wanda Heriot) ccscsicice siisiecicisefisiccsiaciscc cog saivcls Margaret Lawrence 
ADINAM in;5 ninlaiaia’ ciate. piate’ele elo(bialelsinis/e apiareinin olacalsieninrsinystewicle’a's/a Alice Fleming 
Pacl> Latics ps oivn iss ov occ tetrie a ia meleeliig’s 5 Sinn Wis:a16.6 Jose Alessandro 
RODIN ie cleistslanieip ale'siaialernitiorctaresisisveie(a otperainvela/arsiaver mares Robert Andrews 
Sia Winia(n civic ainveleiiolaieletel cic eisleleinins eisisreisiarsinielsiatetarclsiaia si isinrars Harry Bates 


Acts I and III.—Sir John Heriot’s House. Acts II and IV.— 
Wanda’s House at Bougival, near Paris. Staged by Fred Kerr. 


The Heriots are proud, suspicious and Victorian. 
Their attitude drives Wanda, their son’s wife, out of their 
house some months before she is expecting a child. The 
family solicitor is set on her track, and when she defi- 
antly admits that she has been another man’s friend he 
advises a divorce action. The verdict is against Wanda, 
but when her son is born she demands that he be 
acknowledged as the son of a Heriot, in reply to which 
the Heriots bring suit to establish the illegitimacy of the 
boy. Seventeen years later Wanda’s son, applying for 
admission to the English army, meets his own father as 
the adjutant general. Later the true relationship is 


e 
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established, the stigma is taken from the boy’s name and 
Wanda sacrifices the happiness she had hoped to gain by 
marrying another man and agrees to remarry her son’s 
father. 


THE VAGABOND KING 


A musical version of Justin Huntly McCarthy’s “If I 
were King.” Music by Rudolf Friml; book and lyrics 
by Brian Hooker and W. H. Post. Produced by Russell 
Janney at the Casino, New York, September 21, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Rene des Montighy.t.ec ccsis svesioysieeivicciere‘alsisin saistsresiersisiee Robert Craik 
CasinsCholet Mi si.icieine visis'e'e cteinisicleielcis ¢ oiaieieteisisicie ts/eieie Leon Cunningham 
IMGT Obs Metereisic eve cisicioreieiesc’sjs/aveieleceisve(ole(eielsceis\e ©ic/wisieye eyniareiers Catherine Hayes 
IB lancine Mrtamyeranete’« ateiste'oieisielswintetotele ceieialciete ciniaiclerctevelars eteverets Merle Stevens 
Mea boa ewe ieaits Ohait.cses aitisisic oo ce Giaisiemasinieichic aise reper Vivian Kelley 
Jehan De Loup ..... arpiniais eis igteitin caters «++» Marius Rogati 
Trois Echelles ..... Joseph Miller 
Huguette Du Hamel Jane Carroll 
Jehanneton Mimi Hayes 


Herbert Corthell 
H. H. McCullum 
«+» Max Figman 


Guy Tabarie 
Tristan L’ Hermite 
Louis X{th ..... 
Francis Villon 


x Dennis King 
Katherine de Vaucelles 


Carolyn Thomson 


EHIDAUt DL AUSSISTY: ereis/eless cleisisicis cieisaeis sls sie silsiein siecle sie Bryan Lycan 
Captain of Scotch Archeré 20sec essvses ensiiesse Charles Carver 
AWM LARLOLO ger HG voici a viaisietale's.«/eGis'si9 6 ad's 'ea wielaln ate Leon Cunningham 
Riker Baty tre istetnc are Se aren ees ote areas aly a eieitis ss marsieiselee Olga Treskoff 
Noel Gad Oly ciereteessyrisieisinis(csisieieleleie'slialels sie 'e sieis elaitcove« Herbert Delmore 
MOUS CONE OCD R Ue ge annals wicie siejs)eicieisis'eis v's pv wwin a wie ain'ie cee Julian Winter 
Bret COMP ALOU Yi ciiiealca sts bemeseccivecausayseuscic sieve Marian Alta 
BCENDEEGOUITULMGY: terete ce ve 'seeuunis cess widies cs iakic pe visemes Ann Auston 
PROMSOL MUO Uin sl ctereiaiale)einic iciole\ stele sieiinva's[alele/«ie/ase/bw7e\slv.eieisieioieje.s Earl Waldo 
PERO GCRCEN: J ausiviste's.4\0'0:5.c/es sie anieicinie's vie ¥ ois eiicis since sins sic Tamm Cortez 
FLOM DARCEI ate sisiseideivieciesisjoslelsiaicicleevies sets setsiaalelnenels Helen Grenelle 
PENG mE ahOp Wieteer eles croisiclejeleieiieisetoxarelois.e misiere,e/sl¥ evaisiarse.6 G. L. Mortimer 
BC HARBIN. ccscccgevcboieccceccsebeessccctses ss William Johnson 
Arata COUPClCr Wield cle nic. o's sve so e'oe.cccwiea cece siensines 0 es 6 a0 Walter Cross 
WECOMA COMTEIET. ciscis ssicipie v.00 sicie's snmmew SN t ee sv sreleies John Mealey 


Part I.—The Tavern. Part II.—The Court. Part III.—The 
Masque. Part IV.—A Gate. The Gibbet. Old Paris—the Time of 
Louis XIth. Staged by Max Figman. 


The story of Justin Huntly McCarthy’s Villon romance, 
“If I were King,” followed fairly closely, with Louis XI 
meeting the roystering poet in a taproom and making 
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him king for a day in a scheme to be even with the 
haughty Katherine de Vaucelles. During that day Villon 
loves Katherine, saves Paris from the Burgundians and 
luckily escapes hanging. 


EASY TERMS 


A comedy in three acts by Crane Wilbur. Produced 
at the National Theatre, New York, September 21, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


PEE revncccsecsccnevceccsivecctcetenecvecvesverecece Suzanne Caubet 
LOG” sisaicactvegseecee ceces/s aries evccccere pensions Mabel Montgomery 
Belle) vvcngecetivnanccotecuisiessuccdalees cv cernvceanbis Esther Somers 
Dr. Alexander G. Torrance .....«. oc ccvccccccceccccecs Crane Wilbur 
oe RR OCT OAC DE I ROCInOre Cit Ssaenswescnaasen ed Donald Meek 
ASthur Boge occ vccccds causes viecevevvetsrcsesseeesce Homer Barton 
Peter O'Neil iieessedecvecsovenes Prrrrrirer eoe Walter Davis 
AN TOURING UY like ste g's<ielsleiolaiets cioTuisietelolalatsietals wisielsioiaelsisieisia Frank Fanning 
Another Tough Guy s.scccccssccscvoscoccsececensse William Postance 
Mutorcy cle OMicer Wie siestere,00jsiers sine eiedloeeie's visesie.cinne Ellsworth Jones 
Baxter Tatt csscvrceres eevecvecess Peswens Worthington L. Romaine 
Mx Aan DUEL tals aic\uiaie prvlci i 6 sieiv/eieielnie/ore ciel Secceereoweses Antoinette Rochte 
Mrs SBC 20 1s'0;0/0'nieie /n/ore)e nieie’s)ooie.eio\o/s/o.0\e'a.¢ininia\e}aio 01 Via Eleanor Marshall 
WiraiOCUEHC Muu clnsypisiso s lns.creis sivieisisielnielsis sae sista ceiclsiole Jeffreeys Lewis 
WWilliey SGhetieley s aietciersievera’o oleioletorsraio\alotofosel evel dietoseleiavererscore Arthur E. Seger 


lst Instalment—Kitchen of a New House, the Front Door, a Street. 
2nd Instalment—Kitchen, Front Door, Living Room. 3rd _Instal- 
ment—Living Room, Telephone Booths, Kitchen. A Suburban 
Town Not Far From New York. Staged by Frank McCormack, 


The humors and minor tragedies of home building and 
home making in the suburbs of New York. 


SUNNY 


A musical comedy in two acts. Music by Jerome 
Kern; book and lyrics by Otto Harbach and Oscar 
Hammerstein, II]. Produced by Charles Dillingham at 
the New Amsterdam Theatre, New York, September 22, 
1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Miles *Sidid = tersiselsiveissis seis tcleslelcie's oe eeseseccesernes Helene Gardner 
Bally glioGmsncsiess\esteeeie's elotarareteeta CAPRA NTO BACnet Charles Angelo 
Tom Warrén’ ...ccesscovecesscs Coc ceravccccocce ooceee Paul Frawley 
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Pim) Deming ssiaricsessvlsicioccedevclevcotivicveses<cseecse Jack Donahue 
Bob Hunter: wisscesscees ces Ses viecchale ehatiineae casey) Oy ALIOEL Ladd 
‘““Weenie’? Winters ........000. bp 6106000 vcinc eau eeeswaeisal Marv URIOY 
Sats sicssaine JOOSOSSOON OO UOd Slaminsies eeecsccescccsccess Cliff Edwards 
Siegfried /Poteraa ssc cesses voi tices aisiaelewtelecrelente . Joseph Cawthorne 
Harold Harcourt Wendell- Wendell Sa ed eeeacns seveecsinns CHILTON WeRD 
SUG WiGELON was sWin tc cua sa.c0 eis siseiaetavwiaweasbisesesavice Wetler soward 
“Sunny” Petere ...00. aleiesiiefslale nele.e siete sipie sietelelaie cere. Marilyn Miller 
Marcia Manners. «..c0ccesccccesssccvesecescesccenes Dorothy Francis 
Magnoliatrcircjeteicrsieoe ee NeBrpOS SRiseeas Di sspins aNvia@Niaiae. wars Pert Kelton 
Waner CoDbiiieiciaic cssieres<.0 iiistersisletetelsiisleieiaicieisale Jackie Hurlburt 
Quartermaster ..02.000scsccsscccccsesvcoee Louis Harrison 
First Ship's Officer”... cctcecdccsvesesescsessccssesees s Elmer Brown 
Second Ship’s Officer ...... Ree atonabins See seasien<s Abner Darmhart 
Ship's) Captain... vecescse. whsieinle saesistelesisisievseeleelelvecte Games, Wilson 
Diana Milage ...ccccncccccccsccensvececesevesesevesees Jeanne Fonds 
Millicent Smythe ..........6. atavetats ete a's avelelavsle’e|ela’ete aiire Joan Clement 
Groom ....... SSisins poss hes (5.0 isiciersls -. Don Rowen 


Act I.—In and “About a * Circus Tent, Southampton, England. Act 
II.—In and About New York. Staged by Hassard Short. 


Marylyn Miller as a circus rider in England becomes 
a stowaway on an Atlantic liner to follow Tom Warren, 
the American boy she met in France, back home. Arrived 
here she takes up dancing and singing and is quite 
successful. 


THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN 


A comedy in three acts by George S. Kaufman. Pro- 
duced by Crosby Gaige at the Longacre Theatre, New 
York, September 23, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Joseph Lehman ........-++0+ BONO IIONON DUOC) Robert Middlemass 
Packs MeGlirel. cccieccisissiopitisviciels sive sion sie wei iesics ose John A. Butler 
Fanny Lehman .......... Riches et easeassieresecns | WUCLIG Webster 
Jane Weston ..... opnoaodo Orc eseoeee Sylvia Field 
Mary) Martin! sicacsicc0csiece cic cccc sss ccesicosiccecensce .» Marion Barney 
Peter Jones oss cccle cre isis’taieiotis sists si si516 clamisieieainiaictcte nie Gregory Kelly 
WEN CEG SRO SOHIOG AC OOOLIC SON DOGO OO IONIC IGOnonn .»». Tom Fadden 
Cecil Benham ........... Seleeletere sie +eseees Harry Neville 
Bernice Sampson «eeee. Harry Stubbs 


+... Eloise Stream 
Kitty Humphreys Puritan Townsend 
Oscar Fritchie Denman Maley 
AS PPather BOR. ccc o s:v 016le,c'cjein.c-01:8/ 008 siete ele ev ieiee sieis.clsielers George Alison 

Acts I and III.—Office “ef Lehman Production, Inc., New York. 
Act II.—A Hotel Room in Syracuse. Staged by James Gleason. 


Peggy Marlowe 


See page 339. 
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THE NEW GALLANTRY 


A comedy in three acts by F. S. Merlin and Brian 
Marlow. Produced by John Cort at the Cort Theatre, 
New York, September 24, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
IM APY stataal eels clas cla sininsre a.eleieiniigis seed aitis winiaesiasssieticle Edith Van Cleve 


MH GeCORWAR. sweden epnie bea nvetisesinas conse oe Calsia Carroll McComas 
WormanB 7) Giddings face cscs sc cctv ela ea csieeeniscelee Max Montesole 
Nda CORWAY), cccasscene'ens vals «++. Theresa Maxwell Conover 
Veronies Valiant ..ceccestoccvvevadvasscrcscccecncsas® Elsie Mackay 
Drs Joel Wesyon, 2 ccccaccesviscssecgetes see scecvesvecesies Cyril Scott 
Carles: iiitesis oles! stettivseinre:s:siaiuis/aic\sipis's aleleiin, eis bye ele s/sieisiaie Russell Morrison 
JOD, Brownie asewis viv als watbinis © alersloiniaiste.e e's(elieiele sisisieis'eiss.0 G. Pat Collins 


Acts I, II and III.—The Living Room of the Conway Home in the 
Berkshires. Staged by David Burton, 


Alice Conway is restless and unhappy after two stir- 
ring years as an ambulance driver in France. A friendly 
physician diagnoses her case and advises marriage. She 
“needs a new interest. She is threatened with an acute 
form of spinsteritis. Let her look for a man. At which 
moment John Brown, philosophical hobo, knocks at the 
door and asks for food. Interested in him Alice invites 
him to spend the week-end, buys him an outfit of clothes 
and introduces him to the family as a wartime buddy. 
Scandal impends, but Alice stops it by producing a mar- 
riage license. She had been married in France. But not 


to John Brown. 


MERRY, MERRY 


A musical comedy in two acts. Books and lyrics by 
Harlan Thompson; music by Harry Archer. Produced 
by Lyle D. Andrews at the Vanderbilt Theatre, New 
York, September 24, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Adam Winslow ....cccsccsscccsceee occcccceveccccscsece Harry Puck 
Evol Walters cerciecsicelsiscinsinesie eel ricinccicsisie cece cessictecie Marie Saxon 
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AS Subwaysl-assenger ve scs estes en esse dsepeniieeceercsite George Spelvin 
Sadi LASaO Feros oisic sha soi sss ae cccivis os wae eeee sakes Sascha Beaumont 
Rloesio tell tary, tates vives. «Avia wictsis Hola aisisiersieisiv's.e atleuie Virginia Smith 
Conchita, Maroy \scccves ee cles sccjeyceradeie et ba scieccs Lucila Mendez 
Pe Mordor DISS sas weeks comane owssclee ree fede sees William Frawley 
Stephene Brewster tertsciciee'cicnisie civisicisiesisle cinitis si\eits © elelalers John Hundley 
Fienty: We Penwelly cya bates noes ol a aleyue me esians eek Robert Pitkin 
Whi Reel Gass Saasue ponconoobOndaes JuO IO 7000 Perqueta Courtney 
ARG StAReTOIGMAZEE Ueeivics tence Necccti eens vere ecei seve. Larry Beck 
PollysSchafere streets « steisis crereiociatiesies eveisisaiarersraiejeie) s/« etbis Polly Schafer 
LOLV EVOL YVammtetaisisisielsicreisieieietaisieleis aicele sieetuste sie sistelasisiertisis Molly Morey 
Ruths Conleyiy aac sass eckavetee tances clles sie) s'earsiclcfe able. « Ruth Conley 
Wivian Marlowe ‘fancies cicicicccls.s:c on ciersiscajeiovwicisiacie ia aves es Vivian Marlow 
Gay INellog pare clcisrelelce sere ite ls cicislelsie eves sieievereecisiolesisisieis?ate ete Gay Nelle 
Banor Walling Fos ann cw cscs ctor ccelaseamc ase nsawcalioe Ednor Fulling 
ETUNCES WIRICHANG "deco c acs soetnesveensrceeeeceee Frances Marchand 
Gretchen) Crantaienisrcvisisilelsecincis\ajcitiereisisivie cieilete sieetalars Gretchen Grant 
RUGHUN ATLA P Malelevecfoigiers oe) eeisieletacrern sreieiaisicieretelersioieieiele.cieieseitiake Ruth Farrar 
Ethel: Baer yy cic 25 tsi fois wisielsios.e-0 0 tatipulsinine oo Gwiaeten eee Ethel Emery 


Act I.—A Subway Station—Sadi LaSalle’s Apartment—A Street 
Corner. Act II.—Sadi’s Apartment—the Stage of the Vanderbilt 
Theatre. Staged by Harlan Thompson. 


Eve Walters, in New York trying to get on the stage, 
goes to live with Sadi LaSalle and a lot of other chorus 
girls. Sadi is trying to put over a trick on a big busi- 
ness man who took her riding and squeezed her hard. 
Sadi claims he broke a rib and threatens suit unless he 
settles. Eve, dragged into the case as a witness for Sadi, 
proves a bad liar and exposure follows, which is one 
reason Eve agrees to marry Adam, the boy she met in 
the subway the day she arrived. 


HUMAN NATURE 


A comedy in three acts by J. C. and Elliott Nugent, 
produced by Gene Buck at the Liberty Theatre, New 
York, September 24, 1925. 


. 

Cast of characters — 
Boas Planverse ca cicece ule ninie hele sveibie a eibiicisiewieieis sle'e's ajeiisis'v > Mary Duncan 
MriHale en c..1c'6 Brandon Tynan 
Mrs. Dr. Langdon + Helen Carew 
Mrs. Trayne ..cccccsseccccens Sue MacManamy 
Phin RA) Qoobntub DOMUUR DONG UtEtebH DOOD TOD OODOGNOS John Marston 
Prmlangdonee acces tsssrceodsededevsscodescusecetes Fritz Williams 
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PH Holtiveile cet asisn peteleccnessisiclessavemece nee earners Frank Conroy 
*"Dicky’’? Langdon .....cccceceesesecscesecceres Master Edwin Mills 

Act I.—Mr. Hale’s Library, New York. Acts II and HI.—‘‘The 
Doctor’s Place.’’ Staged by J. C. Nugent and Frederick Stanhope. 


Bess Flanders, secretary to an aging novelist, Mr. 
Hale, is in love with Jim Trayne, young and strong. 
When she hears Trayne is married she throws herself 
at Mr. Hale, hoping their intellectual companionship 
will help her forget. Two years later she and Trayne 
meet again. His wife is now an invalid and husband 
Hale is getting no younger fast. Bess and Jim are there- 
fore drawn together. Later Mr. Hale agrees to bring up 
their child as his own. 


A HOLY TERROR 
A play in three acts by Winchell Smith and George 
Abbott. Produced by John Golden at the George M. 
Cohan Theatre, New York, September 28, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Dirk Wanceyi \ccartsctaau coi vectere ries caciedectec cats George Abbott 
WneleplodiVanceyac. sen sadeasaredeeac tomes sae George Thompson 
AMISOSY BHC YL ocr: Cavece it ncloe ciotecaicisivveieleleteme aigjele tiavelersiele Dan Moyles 
MIMLU MA SH1O Mie celeralnjaisiats s ciote diel aleistaialsicle sisatsinieioie sielnisielsietsle sietesie Ed Savold 
Pam Masse ics cinis o-s ce Saseee eaeaes ACO OOUODOROGAOD Henry Schaefer 
Novi Magsio aerncs/ cs ,aresteneleweteenainceianine cmesidelases D. J. Carew 
BemeChapnian a aacsce spincisescieitacese aeiecicisaies ere ss Frederic Malcolm 
Becky (Chapman 5...ctesncdoe trios sone cneis deena cess ele Leila Bennett 
Hind \Grover wares secite semester ees ites aes George J. Williams 
Boyd Chapman ccc scien oteinnamansine siesie sesisicaiws G. Albert Smith 
SidiChapman geiycaswecanicss oreodseeiioesis css ce tases Frank Verigun 
SamiiChapmaniy.. sctitoseciccs «a dsc once cies valceenedrels Ralph Hackett 
CarlossHathield’ v..:s:v.¢ sch sistiices sisie prulsiste'e s.stele ence siaigeats Arthur Miles 
Leb Chaputan Nite cacccilaclomee cao e ates BonueAT Edward T. Holland 
Bill Chapman secede sc Sudo vaeds sesceatiieiee bic ade Charles Wagenheim 
DonpHacanteacerccre cs corewecceccasc since cies cntety ce John F. Morrissey 
JakesHagan com cpccieoisecgieicsican Gheomadee Seder as William Pawley 
‘Tremperinrsesiqesisceasteias os nete teteetie sieieiels 6 ve siesiean ace Millard Mitchell 
Mtisa Romane taccs ttre ce ta ve tenes kis Scbiece accent onto Richard Carlyle 
May oriGaodlow srs saunicevcree setae se seseie non men ee Bennet Musson 
Cols, Wallouphbya Walk, icp soistesnaw cies sissies seine Frauk Monroe 
Capts Cartéranvancresds sve ses vcvoneedce cease wtaes William Goddard 
Sorgeantcbrowueemrsscs coe cad vavaseees eh hredoe Harry M. Cooke 
AS Corporale ca, .p ere esace one weenee GhaWew ae ceca’ reese Ben Meigs 
Sobwatt7 (a.ueie sects snasc caves SeeneNedVseaeccpene George Spelvin 
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Ellen Goodlow ...... Leona Hogarth 
Judy Kirkpatrick ... Elizabeth Allen 
Nixes PD OamsaN aay biviss0 80 eotiains se gee atesivetsiareaice Emerin Campbell 

Prologue—Lind Chapman’s Pool Room. Act I.—Outside Mayor 
Goodlow’s Store. Act II—At Judy’s House. Act II.—Inside Good- 
low’s Store. Staged by’ Winchell Smith. 


Dirk Yancey, a likeable, straight-shootin’ bad man, had 
loved Ellen Goodlow long before she married the mayor. 
At the time of the mine strike they make Dirk chief of 
police and the day the hired detectives try to get him 
the mayor is killed. The detectives claim Dirk killed 
the mayor so he could have another chance with Ellen, 
but Dirk shoots their case full of holes at the military 
trial, and Ellen is happy. 


APPLESAUCE -: 
A comedy in three acts by Barry Conners. Produced 
by Richard Herndon at the Ambassador Theatre, New 
York, September 28, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Dla RODINGOR vives 550 :c sien sy as'sisiee epee e Sess veh si8' Jessie Crommette 
Raw Robinson ste o.6 eervie ss:. Saltielelelsisse eeleiton ¥ cles els William Holden 


Mrs. Jennie Raldwitt 5.c0cac.000cnsvehac Ohne penieees ain Clara Blandick 
Hazel Robinson +... Gladys Lloyd 
Matt McAllister .. Albert Andruss 
Bill McAllister ... ... Allan Dinehart 
Rollo Joukine cicccvscecavccccescvesust can euposarecs Walter Connolly 

Acts I and II.—Sitting Room of the Robinson Home. Act III.— 
Upstairs Over a Drug Store. Staged by Allan Dinehart. 


Bill McAllister has a gift of gab and an easy belief 
that making people happy should be the chief aim of 
man. He is a born salve spreader, a vanity booster; he 
deals, his enemies declare, exclusively in “applesauce.” 
A lovable ne’er-do-well, Bill loses Hazel Robinson to the 
practical and successful, but mean, Rollo Jenkins, and 
then wins her back over the opposition of all her family. 
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BRIDGE OF DISTANCES 


A drama in nine episodes by John and Ella Scrysmour. 
Produced by the International Playhouse at the Morosco 
Theatre, New York, September 28, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Kwang-Mei 
Lady Susan Herryot 
Earl Herryot 
Lady Herryot . 
An hotel boy . 
Li Wenk Lok . 


wieleire Polly Craig 
. Mary Newcomb 
Clarence Derwent 
Barbara Allen 
. William Janney 
. Ulrich Haupt 


ROG G6 ccc sds cnwcistnc’s ow tas MUv Oenpies cine tp tse t tas e\s's Walter Howe 
TheiPrincess: Li Sang: ices seasccictaccnmsiereseniaseee.e Katherine Grey 
Tang Ka, a Gama) 'Pricst, 5 .<iseciscie vclareeies.epieninicis\sis\s/e'oje\e Paul Wilson 
A messenger from the Emperor .....seesececeessees Harold Winston 
Captain Aylmer Herryot_ ....cccsseveccsevccresccsccotios Ray Collins 
Lieut. Rodney Mainwaring .....ccccccssscscccccses Wheeler Dryden 
Bey Vite SHUG isisiein)e'clais s/t sisisieiea haleimaatolele Ce cccevcesccs Stephen Wright 


Staged by Ullrich Haupt. 


Lady Susan Herryot, traveling in China, meets a young 
diplomat, Li Wenk Lok, in a Pekin hotel. Instantly 
their souls recognize each other, though Li is the only 
one who really knows. Susan merely swoons. Next 
day, taking a glass of magic wine at Li’s place, Susan 
dreams herself into the past and follows herself as a 
Chinese princess and Li as the first of the Loks, through 
various exciting adventures to their voluntary suicide. 


ACCUSED 
A play in three acts by Brieux; English version by 
George Middleton. Produced by David Belasco at the 
Belasco Theatre, New York, September 29, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Edmond DopVierrones.aercdeser cree toccete cercnne tae E. H. Sothern 
Mine, ‘Dei Vierronieshieciecsacesseeide lesiecs aivieltarstotee telecasts Mabel Bert 
Judge’ De*Verroh ‘a iccses cts cduereens eecseeeeecseeees Henry Herbert 
IM Dat Goudraisimiestssiclele see se ciciceitee AGCOOCOEEONOOD Lester Lonergan 


Ma Eemiercieri ras seciceccciste voce cccccccccncesecces Moffat Johnston 
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Guise merrier elec misc eicisiess overstereis oietaisie(oisie ereuceeioie revs oraloions io Ann Davis 
PaGlinenas ie vitle corey, sina d oeae cisieev wide vines ole ee Octavia Kenmore 
SAY NONE UEC Matarstadetatets erate oleteit (eis) s)eis tein ere elelelej=\bioie=/«/einve!statd ein) s)eizin/a Leigh Lovel 
Gouryi lle ceteris tellojearsictorsiole sive 5) sisteisverslesin/a,sis\eleleivinve'e France Bendtsen 
MhepMayorgotNancre aisle. dicciasisiciels eeisclsiticcisisle ec eleteiere Roy Cochrane 
AOC EVAN Ueeriieioeieieeisscietecicisie oie ciseieistemasiss sleet elec cieias Harold Seton 


Acts I, II and JII.—De Verron Home. A Small Town in France. 
Staged by David Belasco. 


Edmond de Verron, a brilliant attorney, is called to 
defend Louise, a sweetheart of his youth, when she is 
accused of having murdered her husband. Edmond 
takes the case reluctantly and later discovers that Louise 
is really guilty. Despite his high ideals he goes on with 
the case and pleads so eloquently that he gains his 
client’s acquittal. Then she confesses that it was to save 
him (de Verron) that she had killed her jealous hus- 
band. She will not, however, marry him. The ghostly 
past still is between them. 


THE BUCCANEER 


A play in three acts by Maxwell Anderson and Lau- 
rence Stallings. Produced by Arthur Hopkins at the 
Plymouth Theatre, New York, October 2, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Carmencita . 
BCLS 422 or aa ea Ong 


. Jeanne Greene 
Beatrice Maude 


Capt, Manuel Montalvo) sisee seit vs vee ssjeeeee bs Brandon Peters 
Basilio Fernandez ........... William R. Gregory 
Don Jacinto’ De Eomeraldo = i sidicccsccdesset cscevee J. Colvil Dunn 
Dona Lisa (Lady Elizabeth Neville) . Estelle Winwood 
George Castle: (emecccce tescinsesice ss Galwey Herbert 
IDBVe isa iiccisaisieceists .. Harry Kendall 
Capt. Henry Morgan 55 +.» William Farnum 
TRAD Boga ote onaOcddEMaood ipiaie'aikisie! ajeleloloiaieicle'viclule Frank Hearn 
COMMOGOLE WHIZDE sive ccisi0.e vss aviec'sa\s'o aes sine 2 'si6e's\0 Leslie Palmer 
Ghrarloighley civteteis nictets aietele\s|sictatele eisicteie’e,sieieistatvreisiete Ferdinand Gottschalk 
del MGGMEMCMIG Palais claicaicfe's 0 nisiainiavee aia Use #\c)sfe,s)nlei'3is's «ais Harry Kendall 
APH Craldieactewise cron icicietersiisee es Sakied eve eis steele eroll a aivts Lionel Percival 
Vato slo wnsliermday.tae > hiclatsters oi5:s siciefow! ees ate ciele-eierevinis. 16 Cecil Clovelly 
Bliphaler Skipworths L6G. ssesccciccdascosacecsencsse Edmund Waller 
FiGuty  Niatimiioe eons cctin oss >< olelpieieie sb le viele siesieaievass'a Claude Allister 
Ey P 16r HONG oc wins duictedsis wine c celewelsiasclesucsecee veeneis Gene Carvel 


Lady Francis ...+++++- Peer eeeeereeercereepereserereces Ethel Fisher 
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Mrs. Westley 2 ..crcssescccccvccccvevscecccsceserescs Irena Freeman 

Acts I and II.—Hall in a Hacienda on the Heights of Panama City. 
Act III.—Ante-room in the Palace at Whitehall. Staged by Arthur 
Hopkins. 

Capt. Henry Morgan of the British navy, cruising the 
Spanish main, turns privateer and takes a port or two, 
sacking the towns completely but politely. At Panama 
City he meets and is prettily defied by Dofia Lisa, who, 
before she married her Spaniard, was Lady Elizabeth 
Neville of London. Loving Dofia Lisa, and she being 
susceptible, Morgan and his lady are parted by the 
arrival of His Majesty’s admiral, who arrests Morgan. 
At Whitehall, Charles II], who knows a man when he 
meets one, not only refuses to hang Morgan, but knights 
him instead and makes him governor of Jamaica, 
whither he is about to fly with Lady Elizabeth as the 
new Lady Morgan. 


HAY FEVER 


A play in three acts by Noel Coward. Produced by 
the Messrs. Shubert at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, New 
York, October 5, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Sorely BUGGre's<:cieieie.oisicieioln oeiastscialeniasisveis’erviovelseier<isas" Frieda Inescourt 
PAID ELIA@ acs ais a guns ev selene ge ere ae ease dee cine rates mee Gavin Muir 
Cllaraiienasiicicis oe .. Alice Belmore Cliffe 
Judith Bliss . .... Laura Hope Crews 
Davide Usemnwes cerca nas ac atcaeieaests oe sintne ue eeninctee Harry Davenport 
Sandyatvrollee: sic scisis vip cies ccisioiiaisieieucie sé ane Reginald Sheffield 
DMiyxra Arundel lei virie:sivivicie > outlets en oiesistleleticisic sisisie/s\aiefe Phyllis Joyce 
RICHEraRGTEALHAM: veleioie'ec.seinieedelaiciaisie einlelciele a/snclcielsiel ae George Thorpe 
Packie Corgfon hei. ncccsic.uciecinas ehteetenewe oa aalgara site o aie Margot Lester 


Acts I, II and III.—Hall of the Bliss’s House at Cookham. 
Staged by Noel Coward and Laura Hope Crews. 

Judith Bliss, retired actress, cannot quite forget her 
days of stage triumphs. She is given to dramatizing 
every adventure, practically every incident of her life, 
domestic and social. This keeps her temperamental 
family amusingly stirred up, particularly over one 
wild week-end with which the play deals. 
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AMERICAN BORN 


A play in three acts by George M. Cohan. Produced 
~ by George M. Cohan at the Hudson Theatre, New York, 
October 5, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Doelforde vers anlspisess sisiosiee ve ecelces Chew es vec eesensces Arnold Lucy 
(Gplen Badass soupodoonAccAododdd eteie .. Lawrance D’Orsay 
Geter Marsiscwin is isiesteiniecsis cece wists eis ++» Daisy Belmore 
Lady Bertram Aline McDermott 
Lydia Bertram Claire Mersereau 
Stephen Clarke +» Bobby Watson 
Joseph Gilson George M. Cohan 
Welles Weicnsicistatss «sis ssivis'cate sisiecis se stetialv ecu ssinvic's wersiners Allan Ramsay 
Jeffries .. John M. Troughton 
Sir Arthur Péttering .» H. Cooper Cliffe 
Joycelyn Pettering . « Joan Maclean 


ANIC. siele cin sick -» Lorna Lawrence 
ADOTOWS: ciniescciecierissnaneocencccecdes Sess dees si iee Charles Cardon 
Korrest (Blythe: Jeio.c cise scasses aleieleis vies sla's'eiviovere slale’e Harry McNaughton 
VUlustSneliimbure i isctisieeia'ss eisivisjors'ee\ stele slotals(elsiaisie eecece Ralph Locke 
Bae Bs Das Well’? vw auacctcsssiscicas sae eels siintes cere ematete Leonard Booker 
George Maxwell ....csccccsasscssccedssonveres Hamilton Cummings 


Acts I, II and III.—The Main Living Room ‘of Malbridge Hall. 
Staged by George M. Cohan. 


Joseph Gilson is American born of English parents 
who had been disowned by his mother’s people because 
she married the gardener. He comes into the English 
family estates after his parents’ death and goes to Eng- 
land to sell all his holdings so he may have the money 
to spend in America. But over there he meets a girl, and 
that makes a difference. He comes back, but not alone. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


A play in four acts by Catherine Chisholm Cushing. 
Produced at the Liberty Theatre, New York, October 5, 
1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs. John Allan ......... 3 Aliee Knowland 
Elmira Royster .... BOO OU DOD A IDODEICOOOOIO Jc Joyce Booth 
Mre. Clem ....0.++-++. aiete eeeeses Jennie A, Eustace 
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Picking up the life of the poet “in the late twenties” 
the play carries him through his marriage to his cousin, 
Virginia Clem; his engagement as poetry editor of a 
magazine in Baltimore; the death of Virginia and a last 
appearance in a wharf dive in Baltimore, where he 
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Virginia (Clent.,6 tsccesccceriss + erisien PAmoct KerShbeceencle'n Lila Lee 
Washington ..... walblatin/sie'e sie eine elels smennes eh eee Fe James H. O’Brien 
John Allan ..... SOO pereisie gine stern Mate oeeereeiniae ee Welele Hugh Chilvers 
Mr. Royster ...... aie siselsiaisivyetels sale aisicinisieieis esievele William H. Barwald 
Rdger Allan Poe bi cciccs cuaavienuaeeceun Man sisiainbininceie sie James Kirkwood 
The Editor ...... Dele W kin ejdelelerareleralele sinleteterst sania Henry W. Pemberton 
Rufus Griswold. Tress srccasincicvecesie GN dieigrare aisieisievk sje sieves Paul Huber 
De@GAtar \ sissick)s occacuvacecdedccccvoccnceveesecvesaesies s Peter Griffin 
Helen Whitman vecsisvcrscscce cic cet slisesictsisicesiesiee Ethel Intropodi 
Frances Osgood vicd0)s.cicle sisicieeis sid 0itoci0 enlnie uae slels’eiainjee(aiele Viola Leach 
John P. Kennedy .. Redfield Clarke 
i, H.*B, Latrobe <.... William H. Barwald 


Dr. James H. Miller George Saunders 


Merv Grryrnidasvesacss cehscec seis Te ose . Laurence Tulloch 
William Cullen Bryant .........- etetalptelete's ARGSANOOn IDO Thomas Gunn 
Nabe We a1E8, Ae sete 00.0.5 Laalg a eelajele alate Natoma ate Gelsce danned Henry Oldridge 
PS Witesves eiests awaties ceaustevssenace issn kee manele Thomas Gunn 
BeNio MOG ec cise wines eaipaieieiere BONO ensiatactiees sieies William Pryor 
TICK, minasiasie'ee seek viceswegence susie eeveccvceccsovce George Saunders 
DAGklGecvsicc eva se alo bleieieie)eie(dlalelaaisjateteiabie)melsivale/sisiaaies Henry Oldridge 
Mamie ...... Saya ee vlncsiciesisleneesencsrcestocesece Agnes Marc 
DAGIG Ms cedelruivist cincinea ceicasitsicietisitaninoieseetie tee ... Alice Knowland 
Bartender James H. O’Brien 
Dit GLOW sie. sisisieiets's sinjsinisis eels cvrirtaloiarsisveiiais = errmateleielcvetnie oie’ Peter Griffin 


Act I.—Scene 1—Living Room in the Allan House, Richmond, Va. 
Scene 2—Mrs. Clem’s Lodgings in Baltimore. Act I1.—The Editor’s 
Office. Act III.—The Poe Cottage, Fordham, N. Y. January, 1847, 
Act IV.—A Wharf Dive in Baltimore. October, 1849. Staged by 
Arthur Hurley, 


recites “The Raven” for the price of a drink. 


A play in three acts by Kate McLaurin. Produced by 
Gustav Blum at the Thirty-ninth Street Theatre, New 


CAUGHT 


York, October 5, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


MrssOiMarat estes cecscsisenccis csisiceescienesecceddne cs Lillian Booth 
David Turner .....0-ecccscsocccoccccccsccesecoseee Fairfax Burgher 
Betty Martin ......sscccsccccccccccccsccseccsceses Gladys Hurlbut 
Aliza Carrol Petecsissics cnc siee ener sceuiecsivenen cer «+++. Eve Casanova 
Pendleton (Brown's «...0ssceecdssceeese ce scciescetoeeene «+» Lester Vail 
DudysRossthecesaslelse's statslc Antoinette Perry 
Robert: Coleman® ¢2ss.<.csces sere cies +++. Robert Harrison 


Carrie Morgan Woh iieci’scisesasicscieen cocebeedacscnesnene Lillian Booth 
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WOhnson Perevsras Oils since eleue sieieivierasisiele oowiete eevee Edwin E. Vickery 
Heddy Coleman menace cos cvics secede an ncen ye cwu balewus wen te Boyd Clarke 
OSB Cormier ckeeisis a aisteisieieisiern cioseisroitieleivisrclevelcieleteretous Edwin E, Vickery 


Act I.—Apartment of Pendleton Brown and David Turner, Gram- 
ercy Park, New York. Act I1.—Library of Judy’s House. Act III.— 
Betty’s Apartment. Directed by Gustav Blum. 


David Turner, in love with Betty Martin, a girl who 
is also a struggling Greenwich Villager, sacrifices this 
love to marry Judy Ross, a middle-aged lady who likes 
young boys and has a lot of money. In the end Betty 
dies and David Turner kills himself. 


WHEN YOU SMILE 


A musical comedy in three acts. Book by Tom John- 
stone and Jack Alicoate; music by Tom Johnstone; lyrics 
by Phil. Cook. Produced by James P. Beury at the 
National Theatre, New York, October 5, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Plan else wv larumtereipoisels)sieielelslevalr isle eieie'sie ls sinisieialelelelaisisielals Nita Martan 
PICHACESOM i aian wsreisee sale oohs oo nvinlelsicio.e mine vie. cle4 is16 Siewsie's Harold Vizard 
Mie haelmivialoncu caret tisisieisieie erelsisicisitiniesiaceteleleisiersiseiereisieieicie Philip Lord 
OND EWiss WINS. aiesisislelaiaiale'ss weleinviesieciecisesivelee John Maurice Sullivan 
USOT SAO ORO AGO OOO DLO OUORO DUCA OOUDO SAD OOO I CODDOORNS Wynne Gibson 
SeRannyig lea tLOn sbi afoceccioros letevare Ssisvsis tas, ssotetoyst exereislage Sie ale Silete Jack Whiting 
SECIC IDG eraceiln owe ce assidaie s vnaicesisivieicee sing wnele's John B. Gallaudet 
CAWEN IRA TGhNCe "SS ancanpe DOS OOD OOOND ILO OC OODUCROONOS Ray Raymond 
PHIM] Bo Will lee Ch Uerslelescsele jeri erefole sieiclclataza(a esi aiel«ieieisiela <1s/sisieveleietete © Carol Joyce 
UaMIMY LAY WN) Go,sie\olese avers ioral ois foie .s)d\eloleie\erei4 sieivieieisie eisiele Richard Saunders 
Wee EL Os Z00d aa cns cine «iene Seltisieianis vas clesisieie 6 Thomas McKnight 
NUTLG Matare bias cterers eteisiarei el srelsieicle sid: slsisiwisia/elnisieieieisie'eleinisreieisisinse’e June Justice 
TO ROMEN fe civleieojois.cisicisisiel tele vajsierstersieicialsisisialelaieie oieisierel se /svelb Imogene Coca 
BGrenCe” Seer c vice sins cists oe viv eicisls ate seis teie's einie eoesieaieie Florence Arledge 
MEY theta: «ce srecsis/oieipin’<inials’«y sicce esis eln's s'ni<:0I5 sie .eib (ei61s a ¥ieisie 8]4'¢ Myrtle Le Roy 
DOVOtUhy oye cece secs ence eoevesvesevecosbevessee Dorothy Humphreys 
PBA DS ame cicinislerecinveisiereree tele Mcldtratisterersic.cleisielsisfeinieecieisarsiateis's Babs Grieg 
MVODCY Men Sieiese sid chiseicsn Our nad oss ¥. dienes ses a's ieee .e Woody Lee Wilson 
Mikdred Sciacca 0s <anlet vee aos v0 Sisko sev sinldeiceeised cise Mildred Tolle 
(65> ye DARGA AC Renn Seto b anon COCOUOL TM. OOOrt = tee rms Carol Seidler 
IMATTOLIO® We visieve seleieiercials aivien slave e nerelee aejeiole Marjorie Brooks 
WRGty aac tiacisclsis neisletiece tats at eserereiorels +++ Betty Colet 
cl nitrate ieletatotatsatars cioeielstslsiaicte sts v(e.cis se'rioie ... Edna Pierce 
Maran eta ues. ccmteie rlelerisieseleialcisieis bisieisieiste eis e)sislesieiele Margaret Miller 


Act I—Home of John W. King, Los Angeles, Cailfornia. Acts 
II and III.—Office of ‘‘The Movie News,’ Los Angeles. Staged 
by Oscar Eagle. 


The rewritten story of a newspaper comedy called 


eExtrase 


John W. King, publisher, has a troublesome 
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son in young Wally King. He also has a moving picture 
weekly, the News, he would like to wreck so he can buy 
in the stock cheap. Putting two and two together he also 
puts Wally in charge of the weekly, expecting him to 
run it into the ground. In place of which Wally, abetted 
by a youthful alcoholic named Larry Patton, runs the 
magazine into high circulation figures and a big adver- 
tising success, after which Wally marries his stenog- 
rapher, June Willard. 


THESE CHARMING PEOPLE 


A comedy by Michael Arlen. Produced by Charles 
Dillingham and A. H. Woods at the Gaiety Theatre, New 
York, October 6, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


DEINE cores padsal svat tseasCarhsss tIMessoceweetecanes Robert Vivian 
Dames. Berridge. Pe waateleie pics see cissitcls/se-s sleein-sie Srelsielete Alfred Drayton 
Pamole Crawiord, 95.055 sisva st vitieee vee Vault's vieavese sulumaes Edna Best 
Catal Miles mWiitb ox a. acai opalleteleieeverelelel sa esieldlis\siols nieystarers Geoffrey Millar 
Sir George Crawford, Bart, M. P.  ..cccccccccscccceece Cyril Maude 
Mrs.pBerridgo: (Julia int ysiciewt's <aciceniecisnne's statisieie ie etvieltte Alma Tell 
Géolitey Allow Pos. Ciesca ss cpu da daks tee6 .. Herbert Marshall 
AMY OLIRWiaiterarsnaziscsis tiie sta cesccieislaintiee eelsiem cleteaicis Frank Ranney 


Acts I and II.—Sir George Crawford’s House in Chester Square, 
S. W. Act Il]—The Bat and Ball Hotel, Guilford. Staged by 
Winchell Smith. 


Sir George Crawford, Bart, M. P., has two daughters. 
The elder, Julia, is the wife of James Burridge, who owns 
most of the English press. Made unhappy by Burridge’s 
neglect Julia is about to elope with one of his editors. 
Burridge, in whose debt Crawford stands to the tune of 
$50,000, threatens to foreclose his claim upon the Craw- 
ford homestead unless Sir George brings Julia to her 
senses. For two active, hectic days the worried father 
labors with Julia and finally succeeds in patching the 
situation up so Burridge and his capital are kept in 


the family. 
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A TALE OF THE WOLF 


A comedy in three acts by Ferenc Molnar. Produced 
by Charles Frohman at the Empire Theatre, New York, 
October 7, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


THOHLERAUEZAGONY selalelsls sie Jove cs cleiels's oie’ sivie vie tiete/siaiaiere Seldon Bennett 
Lieutenant Mikhail ...........0.0+ . Frederick Earle 


First Waiter ..... sisters Herbert Farjeon 
Headwaiter .. .. Edward Elkas 
Bis Boy cies sists s vate «» Robert Clark 
Dr. Eugene Kelemen - Roland Young 
Vilma votes e-cie sreiarere Phyllis Povah 


George Szabo Wallace Eddinger 
Second Waiter George Greenberg 
DEAUDE asso eerie 6 We acdie ye aie 8 hie evs Kiaihcs eles bites care bia bin s'o"w aiaia a Rose Kean 
Governess . Geraldine O’Brien 


VES Baltes interes cole a cine 6c s'e alu /te sicje'sts ila W lean sues olhinrs William Clifford 
Beterle: visciieseisrie sive sicisis o'e's ale sveinieioe sisin  vislsielesie-elniere Charles Walters 
NT hevGountess. b,c ccadicimect nivicixs s'ds¥e an sdletse aces Winifred Harris 
INEGEZ IIE s oleate sip the mbiaisielele crelsrenisveie\eleis ip alelcjorereis.e/eiele afeisfeisis Hilda Plowright 
UMrstaRIthor: mctraccieieve\s isle eibicloleisie! sieis)winiels foie sievn (alate afotsio.e Mathilde Baring 
GOO Fadisiissce as cam enascn seine eves nevohssubivneacs + 4... Edna Vaughan 


Act I.—A Room in a Large Restaurant. Acts II and III.—Scene 
1—Living Room in Dr. Kelemen’s Apartment. Scene 2—Hall] in the 
Countess’s Palace. Staged by Frank Reicher. 


The original version of the play Leo Ditrichstein pro- 
duced in 1914 as “The Phantom Rival.” Vilma, wife of 
Dr. Eugene Keleman, meets in a Budapest restaurant 
the youth who was her first sweetheart. He had left 
her seven years before and written her a letter in which 
he promised to return to her some day as a great war- 
rior, a great statesman, a great artist, or, it might be, as 
only a servant craving her favors. At home, after a 
jealous quarrel with her husband, Vilma dreams of the 
lover, George Szabo, and sees him in all four characters. 
When she wakes she meets him again. He is just a com- 
mon dub, 


STOLEN FRUIT 


A drama in three acts by Dario Niccodemi (adapted 
by Gladys Unger). Produced by Henry W. Savage, 
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Inc. (in association with A. H. Woods) at the Eltinge 
Theatre, New York, October 7, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Marie Millais ..ccscccccccccvevicsccccccsenccsevccrescs Ann Harding 
Mile Foalard Wawiecuacnviccsicticcen cts vlccleiswencc teeters Virginia Farmer 
Ballou) Sergey a.<trs cian sieicivis|niciei\els sole sca . Harry Beresford 


The-Principal: svciccsvecesveusss Helen Strickland 
Count Philippe de Verdois ae Rollo Peters 
PAGING: cdecdas ccs voce neni Lawrence Eddinger 


Guidesd: sys. c6 John R. Hamilton 
Jacques Manovard at Felix Krembs 
IAMNOHEO! cleislcicicieveicsics sens calaaeciesie se . Vera Dunn 


Act I.—Marie Millais’ Room. Act II.—The Mayor’s Room. 
Act III.—Hall in the Chateau of Count Philippe de Verdois. A 
Small Provincial Town in France. Staged by Rollo Lloyd. 


Marie Millais, as a girl of sixteen, was seduced by 
Jacques Manovard, a rich farmer. When her child was 
born it was taken from her, she was told it was dead, 
and she was hurried away to South America to cover 
up the scandal. Eight years later she returns obsessed 
by a desire to find her infant’s grave. She accepts a 
position as the village schoolmistress, and is forced to 
confess her story to the mayor. In checking up the 
facts he discovers that Marie’s baby not only is alive but 
that she is one of Marie’s pupils. Manovard is forced 
to divulge the child’s name, who is restored to her 
mother and seems likely to win the mayor as a step- 


father. 
THE CROOKED FRIDAY 
A play in three acts by Monckton Hoffe (by arrange- 
ment with Leon M. Lion). Produced by the Messrs. 
Shubert (in association with B. A. Meyer) at the Bijou 
Theatre, New York, October 8, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Alexander Tristan .......ssssesseee evccccceccccees John R., Turnbull 
MICK Ys citentetetctare slectarcinia'= aise sicieiaiciersleteie ce's rete aisle Master William Quinn 
Bagley. isi psc suites slates ciicle's eta sisivaid siniisiniie'ele cinattietele Wallace Wood 


Michael Tristan’ ¢..ceecccesdec ssscocsesseccese Dennis Neiloon-Terry 
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PIOWOY GUL AMIDOLERS fone cals scans nie visio cisig-ed eis sae ere'go viele Walter Walker 
@harlesaliampetericsdcteivccies slsiec es aisie.s salecislela sislee see's Donald Foster 
RROerM bet erimore weaicls feicvaresa(siscciste,sisie bie b/olaece.s erereletsreusele Richard Gordon 
Ele lucent aevattiorerartielarsinteieisie sie eis selec’ ol state aievele clare svecta\ete Elisha Cooke, Jr. 
ANSP OC OMMEptes te die sielols ern \o\sia ois ote evs ate ik Fiala (sre'e 0,0 (010, 0ie,e\6 sfole Joseph Burton 


Detective Jameson Harry Nelson 
Detective Ferguson . . Joseph Singer 
A Servant 2.5... -.» Walter Plinge 
nidawammciristaecieic oi aleteiste clic tisjereiers cle's 4 ays /abisiale sisielels aiclstersicce Mary Glynne 

Prologue—A road near Windsor, England, 1900. Acts I and III.— 
Howard Lampeter’s Office, New York, 1925. Act II.—Michael Tris- 


tan’s Apartments, New York. Staged by Dennis Neilson-Terry. 


Michael Tristan, aged ten, motoring with his father, 
finds an abandoned infant left in a potato sack alongside 
an English road. He is able to save the child’s life, but 
his father insists on turning it over to a foundling home. 
Twenty-five years later Michael is a millionaire and 
the child, called Friday, has grown up a thief. Michael 
finds her in New York and secretly settles an allowance 
of $2,000 a month upon her. Then, believing women 
love those men most who are dependent upon them, 
he proposes that Friday keep him, which she does. 
But when he refuses to accept her body as well as her 
money she has him arrested as a thief. Later the truth 
comes out, and Friday and Michael are betrothed. 


JANE, OUR STRANGER 
A play in three acts by Mary Borden. Produced by 
Herman Gantvoort at the Cort Theatre, New York, 
October 8, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


The Marquise de Joigny ........ eecccceccoece Mrs. Thomas Whiffen 
IPIOTLO Moniisiciseeivieticine vice csitislsiviescicce eelbieisinciasfeisiviescle Joseph Greene 
The Duchess Of Lorraine) ids svecidtaws ovens sisanee Katherine Stewart 
Blaicerde Ormnys oisicieipicisiesis sissies aisivalcisiciceicis cewisics.sets Carlin Crandall 
Philibert, Marquis de Joigny <..c0.scsscesscnsescss Clarke Silvernail 
Biancas Pruicess: D VALViIgnOn s ciclviesis.s ciscciele o.6ivieiesiecvicecie's Kay Strozzi 
Wixsemoilas= Carpenter vsicissles sci siicisiclsiesisisisicis vine sieeiee Camilla Crume 
Jane Carpenter si vecccssscsccivecccncove oececccce +e» Selena Royle 
Marcel cccccccccccscenccsvevevessccecccesccvcccses Anthony Ascher 


Gourton: ccverecegecgeceivce slegeeccogececovcocoocns Phomas Williams 
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Botlér’) sreecase ces cclela di cddeatideldistels sciselaseviselidvaceees me OGse Olaney 
seeeeseee Jacqueline du Rodier 
Jacques ..... Cele slaieclane Joseph Errico 
Hotel Manager Sry veeceess Orrin Shear 
Hotel Porter .....020. Ke eheevireetatevesce™ Witham Grifith 

Act I.—Home of Marquise de Joigny. Act I1—The New Home of 
the de Joignys. Act III.—Room in a Hotel in Biarritz. Staged by 
William Perry Adams. 


Jane Carpenter, American, is married to the rotter 
Philibert, Marquis de Joigny, who elopes with the tempt- 
ing Bianca, Princess D’Arvignon. 


POLLY 
An operetta in three acts by John Gay (designed as 
sequel to “The Beggar’s Opera”). Produced by the 
Cherry Lane Playhouse, New York, October 10, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs DUCAt iisjas s os.0sclectesiase sicissioice BOC UOMO aaeiite Edmund Forde 
Pirates: 
Morano ..... William S. Rainey 
Vanderbluff ++» Richard Abbott 
Capstern « Orde Creighton 
Hacker .. . Michael Kilborn 
Culverin .. aaa .» William Burke 
Laguerre § .cevicceses Seite a0 « Oscar Amundsen 
Pohetohee ........ 5 byeietavefere as, «+» David D’Arcy 
Cawwawkee 2. oc dhinatea¢ duis cle eeele tiave sle'n aat crete aves Si oie bale Charles Trout 
First Footman ...... Selve ple b eis's'os.clesiviae aeioaeisiarelva William Broderick 
Second Footman ....... seve sepeie saves dberertciecie sees Marion Cowen 
Pallyak, ccie te'ac ca a sicuon va€b cme aeer ange cesses sv ecatied MIOTOthy Brown 
MIS DUCAtN orem n sins v'co'slels vlelgeis'eieisticsieetievecisseediuiedee aUdeT ALIGN 
Diana Trapes ........ ses cog eesiesieeesise vlavesvescelesee c a eanne Owen 
Jenny Diver 2. ..cccccicccccceccecvocctéecssessovecs Genova, Harrison 
Flimzy ...... aiainiccelgiarelaluie cvcccccccccccecccoscoccccss Munice Osborne 


Women of the Town: 


Damaris: Siccienciscocccecccceveceoscerssccvse oMathtyn Mulholland 
Betty ADOxY, eciais sisucaiaislowieleeie(eaisis cia foals seeiaisis slegieleis sis OCR DALTY, 


Mrs. Slammekin ...... ever cccccsccccccccccccscseesss Grace Searles 
Molly Brazen ........ BU DDDID HOSE On SODOCCOSOCO ae .» Margot Andre 
Suky Tawdry ....... es weeedasssdsievcecesee LMelen White 


Staged by Gordon Davis ‘and William S. Rainey. 


The adventures of the heroine of “The Beggar’s 


Opera” continued, together with the additional goings 
on of McSheath. 
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THE CALL OF LIFE 


_ A play in three acts by Arthur Schnitzler (English 
version by Dorothy Donnelly). Produced by the Actors’ 
Theatre, at the Comedy Theatre, New York, October 9, 
1925: 


Cast of characters — 


MVE GSO esstaleratesssstereysysras’s/8" eters ofeicialstssalsiesBleieiniove’ sis (oisiazeiaisiscnretsts Egon Brecher 
DEAEIG Sissies Wels Sip igs SATA Sitio eRe sled Sex 9 SRO CANES ED, Eva Le Gallienne 
Wadward'\Rain ers ais vor ais oiosa\aisiccversislele\eie'eteisieve/s7si0.e'e Douglass R. Dumbrille 
Doctor Schindler’: 4 ieis.srs's00vie:s winssinioinreiei0:b 8 0:9;0 save wis Thomas Chalmers 
Mia smhoni isc htenmterssis'e eisieieisieiol fe eitisisinniaieisicisicie siniesie ee Alice John 
Catherines crivsreaisistasiesterecresyeysrsuiererore .. Katherine Alexander 
Maxiees. ses . Derek Glynne 
Sebastian .. ... Leete Stone 
The Colonel .. Hermann Lieb 
Albert . Stanley Kalkhurst 


Irene 3 on «+++» Rosalind Fuller 

Act I.—The Mosers’ Apartment. Act II t the Officers’ Quar- 
ters. Act III.—Mrs. Richter’s Home. In and Near Vienna in 1850. 
Directed by Dudley Diggs. 


’ 


Marie, doomed to the constant and exacting care of 
her father, Moser, knows his ailment to be incurable. 
Seeing her own life slipping away, and being in love 
with Max, a soldier of the Blue Cuirriseurs, who is going 
to war and has sworn to die for the honor of his regi- 
ment, she puts sleeping drops in her father’s drinking 
water and joins Max for his last night in town. Moser 
dies, but Marie is saved from arrest by her friend the 
doctor, and is thinking seriously of going to war as a 
nurse at the play’s end. 


HAMLET 


Shakespeare’s drama revived by Walter Hampden at 
Hampden’s Theatre, New York, October 10, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


TAP CISCOM MER sete sistas nies oie alee slenin nieve es eid sie sic siciels Marcel Dill 
LENT enn Go BAG RRO Cm GDOOCONTIOD COA DORAGHE CCR OO REO e Reynolds Evans 
DFarc elles Watts s wists ainvacarelereincs (Wn) s!sleleratsleleisie aieioieieisicaielnininielelaye Philip Wood 


IOFALIG © aa au ip ie aw bice welds wm Sai alae alslareteigietereleceisiatere William Sauter 
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Ghost, <asinicincsecw ues enanas bse Saree ten lcuipinnniee mien sie: Max Montor 
Claudius, King of Denmark < . Kenneth Hunter 
Gerttnde: 5. cccwcrmcsies crs nivcnenvcieawpensnmanshniesisin sieiniee © Mary Hall 
Voltimand jiu cs tinecenceeet Ce Onrats chstecidemints J. Plumpton Wilson 
EQOxtOG) Pe.c ar iasiikiviqaseiors ascites Scns me ae Samia es «were « Ernest Rowan 
Poloniuus co. scccsvcovcccvoncseucts woeeenccneceeccece Albert Bruning 
IAM LGty feesin pine ees Minimise ion smi a Dinicle Warkaris tain aidniare Walter Hampden 
Ophelia tents ccs vachu ss sce sivas envesaes epee sev enetre Ethel Barrymore 
Reynaldo ..ccscccscccrecccsctcscssecssccssesescve S. Thomas Gomez 
ROSENCTANtZ ude cer cswecscctvestee cis resis’ wave aievale Thomas F. Tracey 
Guildenstera) iiscc cs ccctecesnesccsseedaeceeanis serane eee Gordon Hart 
Paver Ring vs saw sleee ms aislria elise Scie Bere bi me miatslaid s syeiaia Reynolds Evans 
Player Queen ..cvcccccccccccccccccnrerecececvesevces Mabel Moore 
Prologueion ds sa% pmeg watson nis raariaee atateibiatarpiale\cisia’sisiaie Edith Barrett 
PIGIANAVES: Gala cisterale’s's)a.slyia’sisisle aisle: aslo dsiveene Mieiainslseisie aiel asia P. J. Kelly 
MOrtIN DIAS iy ciieisieGevins Guieinsend BOR Foor? SROnOTOOONDROOCE 6 Hart Jenks 
(Ay Gaptnirtialsteiciate.< scinisse viclu'u cisetnsisie Weneipininvadis's sisie vicieieleisiatn Louis Polan 
AM Sailors siciesis ciao’ Sa ci cettaeinateers erie wala tie aelcle S. Thomas Gomez 
Piret; Gravedigger s sie sicjcjceinaisieisisieniaie AHOGOMTOSCUNOCDO CHIE Cecil Yapp 
Second Gravedigger sdncaussceccccenciaeses tleetscccsansicn P. J. Kelly 
A Priest eee .. Thomas F. Tracey 
QOnricahiiganidtate:s caitsasct an «.. Le Roi Operti 
English Ambassador ...escecccccccccsccccseccros ip Plimpton Wilson 


Lords, Ladies, Players, Soldiers, ‘Attendants, etc. 
Staged by Walter Hampden, 


The familiar three-act version with intermissions fol- 
lowing the play scene and Ophelia’s suicide. 


CRAIG’S WIFE 


A drama in three acts by George Kelly. Produced 
by Rosalie Stewart at the Morosco Theatre, New York, 
Oeobee 1251925, 


Cast of characters — 
Miss Austen ........-. 


oieatsia\eie eccccecceescceeeeeess Anne Sutherland 
Mrs. Harold ........ eseeee secercceccecesccessees Josephine Williams 
Mazie fete e eee eee eeeee eens isistalalvtetnn eieteipreleysinieisia’eleteiat .» Mary Gildea 
Mireon Craigie ssels > o> eres a clears pieieidiaire b/s dle\ieis\aiacay e’e'i9 Chrystal Herne 
Ethel Landreth .......... B.sivioleie elejeisie'sie'e eie'eipie potaiets aieiste Eleanor Mish 
Walter Craig ..+++.+.++0e ene esiececnverenseccene Charles Trowbridge 
Mrs. Frazier ...+..seeeeeeeee Becta rece ss ee Sree, Josephine Hull 
Billy Birkmire ...... Gre CCE TS PET Sep einiacehaind a bixipiai ets Arling Alcine 
Joseph Catelle ....... pisisicieleisieataniclee nicer aieisieie eeeeeeees Arthur Shaw 
Marry Tee scccrey se SCOOSUBODORACE OOCORTTE OM Onno anaes suns do Ae Curtis 


Bugenor x edericKks mic; sass <a siecle oaiee staie aelaltosteia se Nee Nelan Jaap 


ine I, Ws and IIIA Room in Craig’ s House. Staged by George 
elly. 


See page 33, 
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THE GRAND DUCHESS AND THE WAITER 


A play in three acts by Alfred Savoir. Produced by 
Charles Frohman at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, 
October 13, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


PA berteamerciterets sicievie live tines bie ns eee eon tisinisens esiemre tees Basil Rathbone 
INiatar diremortreteticlc ce ettccietciarecisretaleteioia etoieiareicisieteinicrelsts Elmer Brown 
The ‘Grand Duchess Xenia ....ss0cVeccseccccsesenccss Elsie Ferguson 
he: Grand! Duke: Paul eeu vievisccicivislcisjciste ves sivicisle viviesere Paul McAllister 
GotntersPAvall ofhitiecicts eicters erecta 'sie'e'e tows fatelewcieroisieneters Alison Skipworth 
AheiGrandeD uke Peter wy .\ntarcraieisiorersierelovelelsieletelele's lore Frederick Worlock 
CLO CR CMa lerataesele otal ereierei oles sicVatscaisias olatelsieleleiele ciete sion icla sini Lawrence Cecil 
IMONSIGUIHEL ERS tetare ciate set ereicletsre: alot eis ieus@teielele cle-sisteleroese'ste Ernest Stallard 
PR CAPIStER Westies cleskinte areeiie le vie cc Miner e bie wis HOSE Meetren iets Olga Lee 


Baron Nikolaieff .......... SU NO SUOSORBIGIOCO E. M. Hast 
Prince Barovski ..... .». Lawrence Cecil 
Baroness Nikolaieyna Olga Tristjansky 


A Man ..» Converse Tyler 
A Lady fs Geraldine Beckwith 
Another Lady. mtatotatstetetbisia¥elsialelete oie stetsie tots ielereir eietelersisjatsieyeists Norma Havey 
Anothers Manewctieciea sce tiee.e i nealeniene estacierie ciel ,:++ Frank Roberts 


Act I.—Lounge of the WPpalace Hotel, Montreux, Switzerland. Act 
II.—Boudoir of the Grand Duchess in the Same Hotel, Act 
III.—A Cabaret at Deauville. Staged by Frank Reicher. 


The Grand Duchess Xenia, run out of Russia by the 
Bolshevists, is staying at a Swiss hotel with a small but 
loyal band of royal relatives, living on her pawned 
jewels. Albert, the waiter, falls hopelessly in love with 
her and she undertakes to cure his passion by making 
him a sort of valet de chambre and submitting him to 
the most humiliating of intimacies. Then she con- 
fesses her love and learns that he is the son of the 
president of the Swiss republic learning the hotel busi- 
ness from the rugs up. She hates and dismisses him for 
being a republican, but he follows her to Deauville, 
where she opens a Russian cabaret. There she finds use 
for him. 
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A MAN’S MAN 


A comedy in three acts by Patrick Kearney. Produced 
by the Stagers at the Fifty-second Street Theatre, New 
York, October 13, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Mins Da Ries Bee aio cge cya c rund Cop eensk sas Fe bees eAPOUNE Margaret Love 
MTOM DULCE LON Mia s0\0.0:ecaibo avseinieinieiainphiv sisiaceseta’erajejalece Josephine Hutchinson 
HarelawWilliama) we vss es a nsigncincinenicnee a sive vreamae abereers Rita Romilly 
Melville Tuttle .......... «.. Dwight Frye 
S. Barrett Blackstone ... . Arthur Hughes 
Charlie Croft ccs ns dc nina none .eee nahin sa rasiec asain Robert Gleckler 
Rishiels Plana xtacaistsidratias aviqaie sve ouipionea vides alciaiiinielely ciereteava Olga Brent 
GOs PIR Gai airielaie.s/eieieisie.vieis so 8lniceisie(sinialainieleinisis\s d/e,sinlelejeivin eles Jean Worth 
Marjorie Tuttle .. ... Marienne Francks 
PIGIDETGOWD cso isisie soe SacisdiaannsPewnteleeUniaee sD alscic oleate Jerry Lynch 
Eddie: Eckles. vccscccccisiswecsesnccuasivegecececsensee Clarke Billings 


Acts I, II and III.—Melville Tuttle’s Apartment. Staged by 
Edward Goodman. 


Melville Tuttle, a bookkeeper, lives with Edie, his 
wife, “under the L.” Melville is ambitious, reads the 
five-foot shelf and studies success and how to achieve it 
by correspondence. Edie thinks she looks like Mary 
Pickford and wants to get into the movies. Charlie 
Groff, a smooth cheater, promises to get Mel into the 
Elks for $100 and to make Edie a movie star if she 
will give herself to him. Unknown to each other the 
Tuttles both accept Groff’s terms, are pathetically and 
humiliatingly duped and are left at the end trying to 
pee each other and recover from the effects of their 
shame. 


WEAK SISTERS 


A comedy in three acts by Lynn Starling. Produced 
by Jed Harris at the Booth Theatre, New York, October 
13, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Faith: Coreygits sites re acrresialeecte oes ae cis ae a ectace cenae Carlotta Irwin 
WinclocRGgee wai tas vaesxcns otes Clear eee eR Os eae William T. Hayes 
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GrandmarCorey) Giccasisisicitiviscisioc elects clore ee A Louise Galloway 
AMINO EMMUABK. Uo 5a ss0uiias os cls oo cews sess ses oes e ieee Allen Moore 
Dherees Corey. aspcrvsccrecraceses ee sialnereteraln's sia etrbye Spring Byington 
AC Yeon ae stocerayslstera careainaie'es Baleiee claire oremerecelicctele tere Helen Leaming 
IMnsagStrongutewsieiesieisrcis ine tsiatace iglesias s aieloieisieieieiereisicicte Minnie Stanley 
SieciHicde SthG nym brac em ceitae ciiviow sicieisie seis wereicele sie eiciece Osgood Perkins 
Camilla Giasbarg s)s sic sasaas ese pines c0ceewes te on'e vie Beatrice Nichols 
LOA Manto rpiarals c/efsiossjaieveieseleia’sheisia eseisisrelsivle)sias}e/eiele\aieiersiers(eiss Mareta George 
NT abe leircte-atsints a loloie\ oie sleielaioisio(ole\s\aisisicheleleveresaieiotele; cieve/eleisiee Grace Connell 
SSEOUG 7 ie sigs 65)a 51s Be. 0.0) byn 0, foisingyale Niele o nisin apenle@le ais /s)0 Bio's Rowena West 
Exthel ist civists niv's 0s Sino vais’ s' ele sie Mit wipa'e.e eisiole ela 6'sjuls sieve sieisiele ais Jane Short 
FG8G MOTiGsrs occ cs sores ee ncsanvcnéveperecccenéecesonses ss Jane Haven 
IB GBGIG, iveleisisisvelsia' slaialelsieicle ate oss sloie [ois civlelejeieisie sisisare relei ale. Betty Fromen 


Acts I, I] and III.—On the Side Porch of Mrs. Corey’s House 
on the Outskirts of a Town in New England. Staged by Mr. 
Starling. 


Siegfried Strong, a small-town reformer, is working 
with the widow, Theresa Corey, in cleaning up their 
town. He also hopes to marry Theresa’s young daugh- 
ter, Faith. Siegfried organizes a raid upon a scarlet 
house, and when six of the inmates and their friend, the 
Madam, are arrested he invites them to the Coreys’ for 
lunch and a moral lecture while they are waiting for the 
train that is to take them away. At the end of the 
lecture the Madam reminds Siegfried of a night he 
spent with her in St. Louis before he became active 
as a reformer. Siegfried bolts the meeting comically, 
but is able later to reinstate himself in the understanding 
affections of Theresa. 


APPEARANCES 


A drama in three acts by Garland Anderson. Pro- 
duced by Lester W. Sagar at the Frolic Theatre, New 
York, October 13, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 

Edward Keane 
i Wetsielsivtelete sees -- Lionel Monagas 

Mrs. Thompson .»» Daisy Atherton 

MOPOMIC GLIAL Wo'sle's\sicia's sie aaiviviaelesicinc'sie-y'siele isin sje <ieveihisielv'e Robert Toms 

Elsie Benton ...ccccccccvcvcccsencccvsccccssccessescs Mildred Wall 


Odisd TMOTINGD <swenesndeknied vaade daveeilencrarsnss Hazele Burgess 
Judge Thospton ..+) +++ -+s eee Vive deswed ee eres Vaideds ee Frank Hatoh 
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Realae: Scacepicesaccwanee she ses 6s qe 66 sine ennlese see Doe Doe Green 
Bellaic viaminiie os iavion snide a(ciscceiniore w kivcareaioeinistarntsts|alelutersrais/ ers Evelyn Mason 
Jacks Wil8O01 wales s « i.nd:cn%.b.c0us canceseueseriesenccamee & Joseph Sweeney 
POLIicaTOMGERT «dialale aislatercicisinyelsiefe e[atwinisiale (eins are ’eie ovelsTelarere/acole Clifton Self 
Judge Robinson .....cccseccccsscccccccccccvccccevers Louis Frohoff 
Clerk Ofs Courts yale once vins.ve celsdine cleinet acelsia ce siere William Davidge 
Court Stenographer ......cccscccccccevsccccccsscccces Leatta Miller 
Gerald Saunders ....cc.ccccccsssccccccstevssecvcosene Edwin Hodge 
Blirany MateHKGwer « veieisia's.s:1e4:sieciviass:t-on cies jcisieisiaieieietewiovle'e James Cherry 
A. ANATECWE </niss:010\9)0)8 si0te.cie'eiais al crvleveeibleleielale sine Wilton Lackaye, Jr. 

Acts I, II and I1I].—Hotel Shasta, San Francisco. Staged by John 
Hayden. 


The story of a negro bellboy falsely accused of rape 
who defends himself and by his faith conquers his 
enemies. Garland Anderson, the author, was himself a 
San Francisco bellboy when he wrote the play, the pro- 
duction of which was later financed by his wellwishers. 


LOVELY LADY 
A play in three acts by Jesse Lynch Williams. Pro- 


duced by Wagenhals and Kemper at the Belmont Thea- 
tre, New York, October 14, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Ptanley Limtoae 2s enecccvy se haps eeuepeceteudnacmacssd William Hanley 
Mrs. Linton "eercisrd violets sissies aletclosisie lleiertlenteisiciac clestelcidloteehs Lily Cahill 
Me SLALOM A's; n\vicis'siniels cig a sleleis, clantetenis a oleteaiatele evercoretatatese\s Bruce McRae 
Stephanie’ Whitridge “.ii vac. cnccucencceavedvees cere Miriam Hopkins 
Mra. Julia» Deshiclsi.-.crnc c.ccscatoweisoscinecotenienals Elisabeth Risdon 
ITI Cy Séadacasasoncd Boadabrddedapin don sonsaSssHoos Minnette Barrett 
GLEE Vi aiuis's clelelcisicisiais:ecvestprotesatemteetelats ae ee Pice rs sie Charles Newsom 


Acts I and HI.—The Linton Cabin. Act II—The Lovely Lady’s 
Tower. Westchester County, N. Y. Staged by Colin Kemper. 


Mrs. Julia Deshiels, being widowed and_ having 
arrived at a dangerous age, is interested in ensnaring 
a man. She will take, she decides, either Linton, the 
father, or Stanley, his son. But as both father and son 
are bent on protecting their angel wife and mother, they 
each agree to save the other. As a result all Mrs. 


Deshiels’s schemes go wrong and the two Lintons retain 
their honor. 
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HOLKA POLKA 


A musical comedy in three acts. Music by Will Ort- 
man; lyrics by Gus Kahn and Raymond B. Eagan; book 
adapted by Bert Kalmar and Harry Ruby from Derick 
Wulff’s translation of the European success by W. Wal- 
zer. Produced by Carl Reed at the Lyric Theatre, New 
York, October 14, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


PAUICLION SET Wanisie eeleioisioie.elsisreie'e'slolsie sorsleve o's eiave's'ererdicves. ele Harry Anderson 
AAI GOO Ky ecisiets se slorsie's einloicizioiie sc atevelletetes eee cs at James C. Morton 
MarieaKarils ti sicciecoicscals se ccinis ss anmmentres etre Francis H. Cherry 
Peter Novak, Known as ‘‘Nobody”’ A Orville Harrold 
Gundell Mocs oc swistecle ssc tee c woes ces May- Vokes 


Peterle Novak - Patti Harrold 
Ellen Novak .... Esther Lyon 
Max Munz ..... . Harry Holbrook 
Karel Boleslav .« Robert Halliday 
Baron von Bruck .. George E. Mack 
Coachman ...... . Charles Thompson 


Rudi Munz ... Thomas Burke, Jr. 
Jab ewes tenes +... Wincent Langan 
BIOMED INO VOUDY, tale o'cie's slo's cine at nokia ciunipiptiye saa ieleinip ar John Sherlock 
Specialty, DANeers™ ven cisse cic scceawesisi Marion and Martinez Randal 


Acts I and III.—A Village in Czecho-Slovakia. Act II.—Home 
of Max Munz, Near Prague. Staged by Oscar Eagle. 


Peterle Novak, brought up by the kindly Peter Novak, 
who is her father though she doesn’t know it, goes from 
the country to Prague to study art. There she is loved 
by two men, her romance threatened and her history 
obscured. But happiness comes with the finale. 


MADE IN AMERICA 


A play in prologue and three acts by Mr. and Mrs. M. 
H. Gulesian. Produced at the Cort Theatre, New York, 
October 14, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Leon Turian ..ccccocccecceees ee vccccccecs seinareneiblecnien Carl Josef 
Zabell Turian ..c.ccccccscecccce evccccccccccece G. Maude Cleveland 
Veedah Turian ..-cceessecscese weccccccccscccccseres Rosalie Herrup 
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Hagop Turian, leaving Armenia after his parents are 
slain by the Turks, arrives in America broke, borrows 
fifty dollars from Mildred Lawrence, the daughter of the 
immigration commissioner, gets a job in a brass works, 
later establishes himself in an art shop, goes in for 
real estate deals, makes a fortune and marries Mildred. 


A play in three acts by Ferenc Molnar. Produced by 
Theatre Guild, under the management of Charles Froh- 
man, Inc. at the Guild Theatre, New York, October 19, 
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Hagop Turian ......eeeeeee ROR OMe tet OC tor OE Horace Braham 
Talaat ccs cecccveccciceseereuwases hidotedeestscas William Tennyson 
Mr. Lawrence ..cccccccccnsiercocsscegectes paneer Brandon Evans 
OBrien esc sce memstyes =e nl cape asian saber wemn wert envies Emory Blunkall 
Bill Piekering | scecsscccces+ nes Daisies aptiaanteste scm Earle Larimore 
Mildred Lawrence .....csscseeseeees sane stvvccversee Jane Chapin 
Richard Harrison .......+++++ Maen sa 00s Ae Werm a teeeice A. J. Herbert 
Hattie Lawrence ....ccccccccvcccccccccccccvececess Viola Fortescue 
Larkin .<s0. DADO E I ANT Save lsieis gine aserees Ree Sena in Paul McGrath 
Jenking: socscecccus ccvcedostbeecvecseseie mest eles ve Frank I. Frayne 


Sam Howard sccecccccocseesecce edianees seat eet sibinivie « Roy Purviance 

Prologue—Turian Home in Armenia. Act 1.—Immigration Com- 
missioner’s Office, Ellis Island—An Attic Room Off the Bowery—The 
Lawrence Home. Act IIl.—Hagop Turian’s Art Shop. Act IlI.—The 
Lawrence Home. Staged by John Ravold. 


THE GLASS SLIPPER 


1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Irma Szabo .....sscscccereccscccceccccceccsccscceesees June Walker 
Rally os Water sit's “ . Eddie Wragge 
Adele Romajzer Helen Westley 
Rati s car nses Armina Marshall 
Paul Csaszar ++» George Baxter 
Lajos Sipos .. Lee Baker 
Adele’s Mother Veni Atherton 


Cook aie oe +eees» Elizabeth Pendleton 
Janitor . é 4 A seeess Stanley G. Wood 
Julesa sa ccceet eeee Sisisiatetee vie Sedan ay ators +eeee Ethel Westley 
Photographers ssiec:tisaim cis'elatrieie-s mie skeresivitie esicnin bcieretviet » John McGovern 
Assistant Photographer .......... Mnccin verre even cuss sien Roland Hoot 
Viola aowess pigena ena sek ease Shae ceive sists tuinte ois swim Evealine Barried 
Stetner DS Reca wanes cin eats rae eis dete go ie aio ola ete ater as Martin Wolfson 
Bandi Sasz .....+++++++ OAIO CCU ATR IAG aisintare Space tint + Louis Cruger 
Gantain Gallien ase stisieis se tinacias s.ciercine siaieiosacwle aie eietoibis. ois Erskine Sanford 
Gypsy Leader arscjes cen oesice cess sivteisisiciaiera eigeines nie’ Ralph MacBane 
Police: Clerk: ciccscviccsescssesecvc see eeeeescereces ra) Martin’ Woltson! 
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Police sSergeanit pcs ete.sysianisieienisisieistoisiata'e eresie-e cowie cia ne Erskine Sanford 
POticemm Miers feiriiace alsin vic weieicls canactics seetaesice Milton Salisbury 
Dirac ROLE Unie sis. ke Sais bares Ws seeeeites Sowibe Amelia Summerville 


Mes., Ratics”. ‘Companions. sciseccececensveseenee Jeanne La Gue 
Tlona Keczeli ........ .++. Ethel Valentine 
Dr. Theodore Sagody + Ralph MacBane 


Sergeant-at-Arms ... «+++ Louis Cruger 
Police MAS IMLIREG a 6 oia\cla'e «)s's/als'sissie. bce e's's sei sisiesie 4 olpe's Edward Fielding 

Acts I and II.—Adele Romajzer’s Boarding House in Budapest. 
Act III.—Waiting Room of the District Police Station. Staged by 
Philip Moeller. 

Irma Szabo, nineteen years old and a maid in the 
boarding house of Mrs. Romajzer, desperately loves 
Lajos Sipos, a forty-nine-year-old carpenter, whose room 
she cares for. When, after having lived with her for ten 
years, Sipos decides to marry Mrs. Romajzer, Irma deter- 
mines to be revenged. She gets a little drunk at Sipos’ 
wedding, tells stories of Mrs. Romajzer’s unfaithfulness 
and finally swears to throw herself on the town unless 
she can have Sipos. They find her next day in the police 
station. She has tried to become an inmate of a scarlet 
house and failed. Sipos thereupon agrees that such love 
shall not go unrequited and promises to divorce Mrs. 
Romajzer and marry Irma. 


BAREFOOT 


A play in three acts by Richard Barry. Produced by 
the Native Theatre, at the Princess Theatre, New York, 
October 19, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


NA ETIBRC Yo HE aes ano ara ia oe Bis aieitip 6 A'S AS ISo 0's Re a tes Maud Durand 
Calva CAME 25 cciainaeisis cae sah sleds oDee Shine vise wen WelesS James Bowman 
FeRse Tabor. os accacccvccsoncecnsocccwssmesidsascices John M. Kline 
Jessale Vat oxime steenysle nie 2/sjs/ateielaza!sic(ayaty(elernialole/s! ola’oYelaseipteiate © Evelyn Martin 
KemprO wen tials viru aiisisaisieiseleivisie cfels ere\e Favonutecvisve srerefe\eie alee Byron Beasley 
INGaia econ atts ny aieravcesto orev secciciel foie ersisie so eieie-a ete’ s'> sietevad wi Se Andreé Corday 
NE CAO ne iia cg'on't ob mieniewa ee Felco wae ¥'s'* emia: eie' Joyce Borden 
Grey TeNnghant! cic sec nes tne vss ceviencesseenaecicessis es, Eugene Weber 


Acts I and IIJ].—The Cabin in Virginia. Act U.—The Love Nest 
in Barbazon. Staged by Mr. Barry. 


Jessal Tabor, jest a pretty mount’n gal in Virginy, is 
carried off to Paris by one who promises her an art 
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career but is principally interested in her alluring body. 
She achieves success in art but misery of soul, returns to 
Virginy, where her father tries to, but doesn’t kill her 
abductor. After which Jessal marries a good boy and 
all is well. 


THE ENEMY 
A play in four acts by Channing Pollock. Produced 
by Crosby Gaige at the Times Square Theatre, New York, 
October 20, 1925, 


Cast of characters — 


Carl Behrend) sive un secddcamae a ateie dictator hel otale (cisiete pi siereleisisvn Walter Abel 
PatlitAarnde icrcs nice vise sia etlatcte ealeipuisaik elatelv/osjegin)cid’oloeis:creiste Fay Bainter 
ETO C) USO gOOD OCT OBO TOONS CONCOD DODOnOGOpREOOhOOUe Olive May 
Bracé Gordon rics. scaicmtee + alec essg ee malaisele op kin we'so sin Lyonel Watts 
Angnat: Behrend, 0), ac'vcs'els cicisiclels a7seiely/s siess\Xna'slecin. 6 Be Charles Dalton 
TON cus aatarine Ga didig melee pmemaine wativecelsaesita'< 4e Harold Vermilye 
DYAGALROL ates paar enone rts eerie men esce reas onaun alec Russ Whytal 
Mizzii Winckelman ssissitt'sswisleleits s c'ee¥ elec cle pisinistelsas eeieie Jane Seymour 
Get vevisscncsnussestssccusnmevaesicviiantlss\ve Piivaiase Donald Hughes 
Frits Winckelinain ss os cic ¢ sieicjiv's snes velaininiotarensic vine rales sere John Wray 
one I, II and III.—The Arndt flat in Vienna. Staged by Robert 
Milton. 


See page 198. 
ARABESQUE 
A musical play by Cloyd Head and Eunice Tietjens; 
music by Ruth White Warfield. Produced by Norman- 
Bel Geddes and Richard Herndon at the National Thea- 
tre, New York, October 20, 1925. 


Principals engaged — 


The Water Carrier, Abs ........ wiisieisieieeiaie visisleieies « George Thornton 
Chieti Bedousnpresnteisisisicrce ses osisicvieisiscseciciacs seis s Jacob Kingsbury 
A Bedouine, from the Desert, Laila ..........cce0e Hortense Alden 
Tall Bedouin, to Whom Belongs Laila ...........0eee00. Boyd Davis 
Old BedGitr Wenesircwiene cess cescmonsicsistepic cess sve soe Philip Spector 
MhmeduBben vi aHarusssleupncsiee vececs)cicuclecisteceiceiere Curtis Cooksey 
Sheik of Hammam, a Minor Official .....sccccscccccvce Bela Lugosi 
The Pearl in a Bed of Oysters, M’na  ....cccseecececs Sara Sothern 


The Mother of the Pearl, Mabouba ...cecccccccsccecsece Olive West 
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Copperamithaten crs s <cte acces fies vicsls e'e/sietete fore uiote ee ieio ticle Raphael Kados 
The Sheik’s Mother, Who Would Live in Tunis ........ Julia Ralph 
The VSHeU SA SISter. scielsieisiersis cree es occ tae ee cemttne dete Naoe Kondo 
The Sheik’s :AGat: socewcac sess ccssaves -»». Yetta Malamude 
The Professional Matchmaker, Halima .............+. Helen Judson 
The Caidvab Ngdoursy oi civics te conities coanenaueesss Etienne Girardot 


Staged by Norman-Bel Geddes. 


The Sheik of Hamman, agreeing for policy’s sake 
to marry the beautiful M’Na, who is a “pearl in a bed of 
oysters,” is briefly diverted from his intentions by Laila, 
a sensuous Bedouine, who seduces him in the desert. 
The Sheik’s plans are further upset by Ahmed Ben Tahar, 
an honest youth who was once a playmate of M’Na and 
now wants to marry her. In the contest that follows 
Ahmed Ben Tahar is victorious and M’Na is made happy. 


ANTONIA 


A play in three acts by Melchior Lengyel; adapted by 
Arthur Richman. Produced by Charles Frohman at 
the Empire Theatre, New York, October 20, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


TALL Mate tetera Storese ieelaiare.clevsis ae)Alsicjarejerevecainie ¢ o/es claw anya. ¢ Heppie Warren 
WAR CORE ATICAV MET caistelsinicte cist cists civicle elsinisiievoaeinetrstatelea’s Lumsden Hare 
AFOOTED VAMaSEe Lsyacnsle ee acs ee aae ees weameceseete H. Tyrrell Davis 
WA RLOMIA Mate ecceitavee ma cice aineistis wo aeibaeans ne noon Marjorie Rambeau 
ANCE erietr nc srelalsicteieisceistarsisieratesisieciniowisisisicieislsisieiviere a/caince John Shanks 
1s 3 SS 8 Ser a Sie iaey arr etite EMER aio elon ici ence Ruth Hammond 
As Chambormard erasers et cccccobiesicmiewiadeielseciensiseeiers Maria Palay 
Pela Vins oie clais s.c.n cae vice wise € o'a(v'eis's:els wacpierseipisiocersiois cer’ George Greenberg 
DT) SSSR GRASS AA DRAG ACIOHOSEHOOG EOL Fis Marion Stephenson 
BGA OUGESTO ccc cne tion toiegesab'ecumsiicsnsctunwiene Philip Merivale 
Bistaven declesincnee cscs iccreaciticeviccicenceee cette Malcolm Dennison 
WICMOLG Vasin ic os ceca uieleeine scicaie nics a weaaes masses awa s 3 Harry Plimmer 
ERGO aialeteate 0 eit letniass a cessteiaintiale,aysioisielbieiscleleissinsleisit.eio,h a's Alexander Szalay 
PUPP EORLGGE 5 o:0.0:0 n\5:0009 siniois/s's0-sie\eievieisis AE SOOM EUR CODaeanGS Sam Sidman 
Bag Wike peer iaetice sotawen cies selec Sieeiecisiasisteiste ws ioie Anne Brody 
cba per atetk totale er ovotal sie aicivicicrernia)cleia pieic\cteisisisaYerewmloiernicieloie'¥ioleieialestere Ilka Chase 
Capt. Pierre Marceau Georges Renavent 
Marcsa .. » Mabel Colcord 
Odor garter nc siclecislosieiiecsleciemeice optic cieincels.scisisowieslele Lou Turner 
IWRILCEM Mae cpcn Ra eas hake hen en tse « Stephen Kendal, Stanley Rignold 


Acts I and III.—The Garden of Fancsy’s House, Varkony, Near 
Budapest. Act II.—At the ‘“‘Bonbonniere,’’ Budapest. Staged by 
the Author and George Cukor. 
Before Antonia married Vince Fancsy she was a noted 


and popular opera singer-in Budapest. After marrying 
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Vince, Antonia becomes the mistress of his farm and for 
ten years never returns to the city. Then the longing 
comes upon her, the lights beckon, and her flapper niece 
begs her to come to town and help straighten out a love 
tangle. In Budapest Antonia meets a couple of old 
lovers, drinks considerable champagne and is ready to 
elope with her niece’s handsome French officer, Cap- 
tain Pierre Marceau, in the morning. But she recon- 
siders and goes back to the farm. 


LUCKY SAM McCARVER 


A play in three acts by Sidney Howard. Produced by 
William A. Brady, Jr. and Dwight Deere Wiman (in 
association with John Cromwell) at the Playhouse, New 


York, October 21, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


GGOOTEG. Saisc aie Pegickce ealdae eee Santee ern Man ween aT tumeOee Robert Craig 
PO PEP CRE PPO EE TR he OP COLE Per OTe GROOT) Guy Nichols 
Opcan Saraacizy oAcres « qinaae cctv ama dolerare sae aay oe Charles Tazewell 
Sami MeGarvere cts x3(da ro acid ata deaaede swells aac pele John Cromwell 
Sergeants VOLars acre se cRars ho Nias oe wate l Acwacaailed otal Eric Jewett 
Cowal Wentehli we. ;. cise stein sisi seiren wleto wrens aewisie ene arent James H. Bell 
DVRs ON ety ah sec Noe oie Gods Ree Mine mM ans a ata sare Craig Williams 
Doll yiAite clcreisiets 4c 5 nia. peer at te eine tee Near ope: Pete nics inve Gladys Coburn 
IP MAINIG Dias clntns sols dc) zcle'e avin cardieraetala hasiils mois) viarera’alecaityeceiwiete Philip Leigh 
FAT CMIO PLIES) i ales did te cs cidiclela ae awren as eam nanertmald tattoo Gerald Hamor 
Carlotta Ashe tis. dsab reece tok eset ool oeelee odisisalcwatos Clare Eames 
BULEOM BUrtOM sca, « sevens isicreie ee asieelsianelsts etelbia ola oieraiot Austin Fairman 
Montgomery ‘Garside 6 os..0cccavscctaases ceded seama William Wellford 
ATATELG Rae's dhaitya: viel ois’ cj Teleig'eiel ieiatavala aeelotetetelole Bieislerefalelste ste Augusta Haviland 
Ther Princesa Sia Us. ais a's a vas nlete's e's aloneibrosveuetaciiniomneisie Hilda Spong 
AGEL OM ara are eieip's viele 2 tis sles ists conmreice a aniera neluie eicidiarels cietsiee George Piani 
Carter< Ashe} tars ctcre.s ae-cve e winivis otolet die stele adtavats/oielels,e Montague Rutherford 
(RudoreHaebursseove's:é'c-cs)ctoireraleFervvereretelaswiote’elviarcieuiovetessisiciere .» Lew Martin 
IMiriamip lla le mirc. iateistecserstolstatets eleiatelaicfore vey slets?olatotsia nielelalieiete Rose Hobert 
MPuadge ite cuntiine sl aiie Meise die wear deg dla’ whadu cnn eidne Philip Leigh 


Act I.—The House Manager’s Office of the Club Tuileries, New 
York. Act I1.—Sam McCarver’s Apartment on Park Avenuee. Act 
IlI.—The Palazzo Stra in Venice. An Upper West Side Apartment, 
New York. Staged by Sidney Howard. 


Sam McCarver, having risen from lowly beginnings as 
barkeeper and Turkish bath rubber, is now the proprie- 
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tor of a society night club. A frequent visitor is Car- 
lotta Ashe, representing the frayed end of a family of 
American aristocrats. Carlotta is restless, Sam is in 
love with her and ambitious to complete his social 
climb. Carlotta marries Sam soon after he helps her 
out of a nasty mess her drunken party gets into in his 
club on New Year’s eve. But she finds she can’t improve 
Sam much and he is soon disgusted with her set of 
parasites. They separate a year later and Carlotta sinks. 
She is being kept by a society bounder and dies of heart 
disease the night Sam cails to offer her an allowance. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 


A play in five acts by Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
(version follows closely after play prepared by late 
Augustin Daly). Produced by Hubert Druce and Wil- 
liam Streett, at the Little Theatre, New York, October 
22 kO25: 


Cast of characters — 


Lady Sneerwell ........... a Beatrice Terry 
SEEN savodosapodaaaadean .. Joaquin Souther 
Wady Sucerwell et ScCrvaut cocesassscestorcestcicetpaeete tice Tom Pace 
Joseph Surface ....... : Frederick G. Lewis 
MIRE rciee see cao, eis csi en cacitivalapainees ce accnita crema Nora Stirling 


Mrs. Candour Florence Edney 


Crabtree John H. Brewer 
Sir Benjamin Backbite citoeisteins'senreictels ..+. Claud Allister 
ad ga Leazlo amet cisuisttis tiie ls sters}e.on ¢ elesiew eres sisivisne sinscioisme tis Mrs. Insull 
SIE ECEL TiCAZIO (6 ciaicss cies eases e sesclcncsavceg etna Hubert Druce 
Eady onzle st Servartinisni'stsislewisle ea siaio oletelaleinisisietas eas ilove Kirk Ames 
ROWLEY cmroretaleisisrsistsislsseieis si sie ap stolsiale e's isielaie eieisraieiere ein alr aaa Clifford Walker 
MIFKOL vers SUrlAace micr<tecicteicrecsielsiols o0|b/s/2isieaieic eislelelayertis fe Sydney Paxton 
ROR So iccas pitas sie eo heal a aia'ais ole. Ka 80 o'a binidce, Snipeanaan na Ri Max Montesole 
1s ac SASS GREE MOO A CEOS oOONOCGHDCS cS nacre David Belbridge 
GHATIES HS OTLAC Ol eleretalainie lois ois) a slo de lersie,olelsie/s evel stevelslorsialore Wilfrid Seagram 
Careless (with song) ...........008- acelin cite Charles Romano 
Sir Parry! Bumper. ops pisces seen Caeeelsln espe Fp sive Dwight George 
POSED OL SELNATE Acie tam mss eebictsie's «6 GA vices ermal aie die James G. Morton 


Act I.—At Lady Sneerwell’s House. Act II.—At Sir Peter Teazle’s 
House. Act II],—At Charles Surface’s House. Act IV.—At Joseph 
Surface’s House. Act V.—At Sir Peter Teazle’s House. Staged 
by Hubert Druce. 


The production of the play employed by Mrs. Insull 
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in her revival of the Sheridan classic in Chicago, by 


means of which she raised something more than $100,000 
for charity in two weeks. 


EASY COME, EASY GO 
A farce in three acts by Owen Davis. Produced by 
Lewis and Gordon (in association with Sam H. Harris) 
at the Cohan Theatre, New York, October 26, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Mortimer: Onale. (Sascecs scstacceceperns ABBR ESUUOOOUDODO Edward Arnold 
Horace Winfield ....ccecccccccvevcceccccsecccuccoccee Neil O’Malley 
Pullman Porter Siscccnccccccccersvissectedvercesevcicnce Jules Bennett 
Dicks AU wim Vises cicicia clo vo\eale cine init eve divas ae cjeatelsie amie) sisainie Otto Kruger 
Jim Baileys sicdcsclcinesuivievicsle sss gecccse cee $000 svirece's Victor Moore 
Mom NAGH a aiciera sil saisaihis oy aie satel sraleatura cic! sioisieie aieiaiarr cia\es Edwin Walter 
Mie; Master6 ficcts. steboisecenteeesics «+++ Harriett Marlotte 
PAT erg VOL OOH) cnoiele, sietvicte sisal cinisielatalb) a?ele a1 0/ 91a sieio alalatelsvesvieiei ele Betty Garde 
Harvey Borden. «cue citic/c vie cle, see dare Se seis eisisin ies, solos 4'e cies John Bingham 


Walcott Masters Frank W. Taylor 


Ada Ray Vaughn DeLeath 
Dr. Coots Be . Jefferson Hall 
Barbara Tuale Mary Halliday 
Dr. Jasper Edwin Maxwell 
Mollyirs sertsleela Nan Sunderland 


DSHACOWMNIALEANY Worn oleiisaielersalelaieieiais aid/aletasisieis\w(als mics isi ereis/e etete John Irwin 

Act I.—Scene 1—Smoking Compartment of a Parlor Car. Scene 
2—The Rest Room of Dr. Jasper’s Health Farm. Act II.—The Same. 
Act III.—The Italian Courtyard at Dr. Jasper’s. Staged by Priestly 
Morrison. 


Dick Train and Jim Bailey, Jim a professional crook 
and Dick his accidental pal, rob a bank in a midwest 
town and try to make their getaway aboard a Pullman. 
Here they meet two nerve cases headed for a health 
farm that is shut off from the world. They decide to 
hide out at the farm and for thirty-six hours their 
adventures are comic and exciting. Love for a pretty 
inmate pulls Dick back from his contemplated life of 
crime and Jim is at least temporarily stopped. 
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THE MAN WITH A LOAD OF MISCHIEF 


A play in three acts by Ashley Dukes. Produced by 
Lee Shubert at the Ritz Theatre, New York, October 26, 
1925. 


Cast of characters — 


PUM OSE ie's slstele eg V'e-¢ hie ca nln n'a' oi’ wee blaine nse p ne sia% Ruth Chatterton 
HereMasdieec so crsacerrscesecice senececisasenacas sce Bertha Mann 
A Nobleman Robert Loraine 
PD OY RES Aaa Reape crticct Ralph Forbes 
An Innkeeper A. G. Andrews 
LES MW ILO i Miclerclaxcicrs\slelvin a slarareleisisie visioiaie aisle si elelelelee' 6 cjeyeie(eicrs Jessie Ralph 


Acts I, II and III.—A Room in a Wayside Inn. On the Road from 
Bath. Early Part of 19th Century. 

A Lady, deserting her princely keeper at two in the 
morning, after he has devoted the night to gambling at 
Bath, suffers a breakdown on the road and is rescued 
by a Noble who, in fact, is following her. The Lady, 
the Noble, her Maid and his Man, seek shelter in an 
inn called “The Man With a Load of Mischief.” 
Herein the Lady and the Noble sup together and come to 
dislike each other heartily. In which extremity the 
Noble comforts himself with the Maid while Milady 
turns to the Man and finds him of such superior quality 
as a companion that she rides away with him next day, 
leaving the Noble to explain to the pursuing Prince. 


THE CITY CHAP 


A musical comedy in two acts, adapted from “The For- 
tune Hunter” by Winchell Smith. Music by Jerome 
Kern; libretto by James Montgomery; lyrics by Anne 
Caldwell. Produced by Charles Dillingham at the Lib- 
erty Theatre, New York, October 26, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
MODDING. cwissis cian docieseencderese vesege cscs sciecese ks Fred Lennox 
Grace Darvlettymertcoicicinieiscleineleleeiclere)tieicieieies eie/eislsiaisioveicie/s.0re Irene Dunn 
DLephenpNclogg i ccncic salsisc\ieicismisisie(ecisiciste sislsiolers(eisisie John Rutherford 
Nat Duncan Wodeccc cdocadeseaeteeecee se Richard (Skeet) Gallagher 
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Robert O’Connor 


PROT bacceadaneccnes oic'eb euiejai 

Watty csccccccscccsecteusce «+e. Eddie Girard 
Betty Craham. oiccccuacsscme . Phyllis Cleveland 
Tracey Tanner ....cccrcsee Francis X. Donegan 
AXICTO alata cinin spe saimaists Siaiateinisis/alslatele sees Mary Jane 
Blinkey Lockwood ......--seceeseses ... Frank Doane 
Roland Barnett ...... . Hansford Wilson 
Sam: Graham © vewscennes asicislstas ese ne ssivieeticlsis viticeiee Charles Abbe 
George Spelvin  ...csccccccccccccccesteccncsscesccccess George Raft 
Josie Lockwood 3 ..ccccccscccsccccessarcccses Bs sieamietolns Ina Williams 
Misd Sperry: aaien.ecve sie:e.eless.ccc.s visls nl uninisinislnjaivialéisieieiaisle Helyn Eby Rock 
Perl wae cya ers aes Seid deidwvcease auamssart adword die Pearl Eaton 
IBGtiy siecemederekiees ecsiocnassacneesem ene eemp saa hslslss Betty Compton 


Act y= Steshen Kellog’s ‘Apartment, New York City—On Train 
106—Graham’s Drug Store, Radford. Act Il.—Graham’s Drug 
Store—Miss Bartlett’s Private Car—Ballroom in Miss _ Bartlett's 
House. Staged by R. H. Burnside. 


Telling the familiar “Fortune Hunter” story of Nat 
Duncan, who, being broke and discouraged, goes to the 
small town of Radford representing a backer who expects 
him to win an heiress with his city ways and snappy 
clothes. Nat falls in love with Betty, the druggist’s 
daughter, but is not permitted to marry her until the last 
act, when he can explain all. 


YOUNG WOODLEY 


A comedy in three acts by John Van Druten. Pro- 
duced under the direction of George C. Tyler and Basil 
pean at the Belmont Theatre, New York, November 2, 
1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Cope sc oecccccccccccesvccesecee George Walcott 
Vining . ae broisieraie 3 «++ Geoffrey John Harwood 


Ainger ; ce ceccccccccccscccoccccescess Hdward Crandall 
Milner .. a Nate ole ev emcee ale eccccecceccccescoseess John Gerard 
Woodley seececccescesecceseseseccsceeess Glenn Hunter 
Laura Simmons ..... tee eeccceecsscessceseereeeeesses Helen Gahagan 
Simmons ........ avinis wis hast ipl seeeeeeeeeeeses Herbert Bunston 
Parlourmaid ails d aveh.sfasvolele vee +++. Esther Bell 


MraWoodleyairytecs ns tas sense ace cieciete ns ean ectee +» Grant Stewart 
Acts 1 gad I1I.—The Prefect’s. Rea, Mallowhuret School, Esa. 
land. Act 1I1.—Mrs. Simmons’ Drawing Room. 


See page 306. 
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PRINCESS FLAVIA 


A musical version, in three acts, of Anthony Hope’s 
“The Prisoner of Zenda.” Book and lyrics by Harry B. 
Smith; music by Sigmund Romberg; produced by the 
Messrs. Shubert at the Century Theatre, New York, 
November 2, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Rudolf Rassendyl and Rudolf, Crown Prince of Ruritania, 
Harry Welchman 


General Sapt ...... Ripate cele nite. tie anabe osse wie eeceeeee William Pringle 
Rapertiol, Hentzaity verssisisceicieisieis's nase kislelecn siesta elaiere’s ais leversie John Clarke 
Franz Teppich, Major IDSA. Rielelatere aiavelecniointetsicrateiere'd William Danforth 
Lieut. Fritz von Tarlenheim .......e.seee. pete oinistale .» James Marshall 
Gilbert Bertrand ............ ecvccccsecscecsssececseoce AlOI8 Havrilla 
Michael, Duke of Strelsau! «0.50.0 sscsessaee Douglass R. Dumbrille 
Detchard . soaédeseciees J O8ephi a. oner 


oselbars Earle Lee 
Dudley Marwick 
eoses, Eb Darby 


De Gautet 
Bersonin 
Waldheim . 


SEU ie peteletslstsistarels ctstarscislasrorsenlett toeeee 6 “Edmund Ruffner 
Wiirinermarccces SGaOOGI6 aielelaieie @iareinisialclerstetcisleteleveters . Joseph C. Spurin 
Tawa scene cess Bie ticteteleely Ritaisnewicetee veieniesisieie sister WV LLIAI LOOre 
ROM C rr ate o's\.o y's siofele'wiulsiaxle'elele'ele e's e's Wolalslitela’s © ales'a seems e.8 Donald Lee 
IPLINCESS UR IRVIA, Wavcicids decdacecweceicce pralelp civisioietsrare cles Evelyn Herbert 
Olga he ieee cate csleittonlineciadtes Goo uOOSUOUO Bnooost - Margaret Breen 
Antoinette de Mauban ...... alolotaleleleie stale eisicis aietsisleiaia'e Felicia Drenova 
Sophie Frau Teppieh ©... 2 <2i2 ose seseeeees ee ceevee ccs Maude Odell 
Charlotte ori ivceseciece Ble aietetetera OD COCUNOOCHOUDOOIN «+. Lucille Arnold 
Marta aguas .«+. Miriam Lax 
Barbara .. Jessie Bradley 
ee ie eS Oe TOC TLR IIIT EEL CE SIS IO Sonia Veskova 
THO CEED janongonaGhbapenonoDonead eee vecese eeeeee Ethel Louise Wright 
Myvi Utewa) Para vie s'e's b's wleve Ces Fee Nini 5.0 a kictoe's Seok as +eeee- Lilian Baker 
Ay CR REO a COCA DM OOOO ROOD TOLD OLIOE: ACHP OURO OTILITD Marjorie May 
FROLOHE! pare ctatteietia vives sve 6 sieneie ts aves lsfa'e(einateciets wervtele Helen Frederic 
MOCO Me aces. cc aiele sin lele iv ans seeess AeMnaccorie sera . Byrdeatta Evans 
Renae... J¢s. BCRCCIO TR Ot TOOL Or OCOD COL DOD COG dabises Louise Fraer 
WBURIR eo aecs Vaca CON eves se baneNs 26s cain FS sla swap eG aie'e'e's Maria Laval 
Mieet. Blindenhok® vccedevcse daeddetecsetoneess aeawee . George Harold 
Capt. Strohman s.5550se%s nleieleivlavelecetelaisteleralels's' AAOHOOR HO Herbert Goff 
Capt. Fuerer .. Eugene Scudder 
Lackey (oF. .. Dudley Marwick 
Marshal Momsen ........... HOO OODEIIOOT AITO . Edmund Ruffner 
Senor Poncho ...... a alceiteletet sola Binieatateretetetele eoesene Joseph C. Spurin 
Lord? Topham eis o.sices veeicee tee eteeves Fe iG OG DOOU esse Harle Lee 
IPYincessVEGolsveinip sce ces ales Hea ss Sieve sole viens cee Stella Shiel 
WM CCDOT © cancels cle 'eleo interes s elev sieh's e's Selateistetelsteletotetets Dudley Marwick 
Hy iG So eSi GO DIO Orc ORIOCORXACE IL) ie eeey Seats eet Alois Havrilla 
CAPT AN eae wns cicisih sic ain bis ob tle'eb o> S'S 858 Nines oiulolo\0's ..- Donald Lee 


Act I—In the Forest of Zenda. Act II.—The Palace of Strelsau. 
Act III—The Armory of Zenda Castle—An Open Space in the For- 
est Near Zenda. Staged by Mr. J. J. Shubert. 


The Zenda romance followed closely. Rudolph Ras- 
sendyl, loafing through Zenda forest, is mistaken for 
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Prince Rudolph of Ruritania and prevailed upon, when 
the Prince becomes sodden, to substitute for his high- 
ness at the coronation proceedings next day. The Prin- 
cess Flavia, back from a continental tour, falls in love 
with the substitute prince and he with her, but in the 
end they make the great sacrifice and Rassendyl goes 
back to London. 


THE CAROLINIAN 


A play in three acts by Rafael Sabatini and J. Harold 
Terry. Produced by Charles L. Wagner at the Sam H. 
Harris Theatre, New York, November 2, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs a DEGWLOUN sc sisisie'e « sivisle'sie clelsisieie's sieiv civieisieie is sieinieisie, Helen Chisholm 
Mrs Ralph Izard .. is Valerie Petrie 
Major Sykes .... Norman Cannon 
Ralpb Izard ....... «se. John Maroney 
Cantainehavonan. s..cc'scsaisieieces sss einsisisiesreceels: oisrelslalsiae Edward Lester 
Colonel HArveysucoctes cc <ic/siscttols/ sais ainialsiels sae isinocieteitaiers Cosmo Bellew 
Sir James Gaspard (President of H. M. Council of Carolina), 
Charles Esdale 


aay: Gaspard. oacccisuacsead peared al dlaineeiais alee sialsatelsiaie Agnes Atherton 
Captain! MandervillOins sive 'cec/ociecinclecmisise easier clace cscs Reginald Owen 
AMONG WL CALEY Matar se cenaaliccsin cameelealeciasviecine s Charles Warburton 
DIVIGICATON Tyisessit.cics'eed beens tivendasededence ne Martha-Bryan Allen 
PORMMERUELCULO TT oicsini sinisalel nareiseemisieaieaesis eisine cialselee = Arthur Forrest 


William Moultrie (Colonel of the South Carolina Militia), 
Edwin Mordant 


Lord William Campbell ........sseecssoes siesceeenidee Guy Standing 
Lady William Campbell ........... Rae ad Ceeeeiae Elizabeth Stevenson 
PIStryi LAIHUOR as cons cacsecreces one ee sialplejels elotarein.eiatele Sidney Blackmer 
PARQUUO LS a diniels vinie e(ecs.cizsig aveinie sss ee acie’s ainielaiierereteiane Murray Bennett 
Wire UXOV OP mon stch sc eros; s/e.¢ cceretece sieieisiore letaterssisiolols isis) e(e.sleielei>rsiore John Storm 
Captainghiceayaricccs esis ccs sviisclisalegieeisci cies sisceessves Paul Martin 
Lieutenant Shubrick ..........0+. ee ceccccvsceccveccesee David Owen 
EMBig hy MSULONS Mo cs.s)c/0.s15)c[nere a cloetslefeipatcinisicte seleiclalcietennis Walker Moore 
Captain Shenstone ......cscssecee ODE OLE ESPON Robert Montgomery 
Andre: Randolph) seis. esicescies suivistenciea Sea's ee sianias Pierre Mario 
Saratmcustisiictecs mci tense icsrenisicoigeicigiecsalisimeleistie aieists Vivien Kellems 
ROWS RCAFLET shes sis.c'h coca tae one hci bea oisineie gone «ses. Winifred Spear 
MORMILOWi6 minis selaiecsiciesieviacies/stnes\ers sie pol terestenio eleiiale Joseph Mitchell 


Acts I, II and III.—Spacious Hall Adjoining the Grand Assembly 
Room of Charles Town. Staged by Hamilton McFadden. 


In Charles Town, in 1774, Harry Latimer is the most 
active of the potential rebels, frankly defying King 
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George and all his emissaries. Secretly he marries 
Myrtle Carey, pretty daughter of the Colonial governor, 
which complicates his position in 1779, after he has 
become an officer in Washington’s army. At one point 
little Mrs. Latimer is accused of being a spy and Harry’s 
own loyalty is questioned at a court-martial. He is con- 
vinced, for a time, of his wife’s duplicity, but later both 
are cleared and love reigns. 


FLORIDA GIRL 


A musical comedy. Music by Milton Suskind; book 
and lyrics by Paul Porter, Benjamin Hapgood Burt and 
William A. Grew. Produced by Earl Carroll at the 
Lyric Theatre, New York, November 2, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Station Master 
Train Man 
First Porter 
Second Porter 
Horace Lagan 


«+e. Jack Fisher 
Thomas Herbert 
..» Kenneth Curry 
Kenneth Haviland 

James S. Barrett 


BETO Ts Galets oi ccleriie'o)oralelcisishie « Caietae edinis wae bn ole e sitios Parker Fennelly 
PELE Yards) KEES Ute noe ere aiaiciale sieleic'v:sis‘eielelaleiers nisl cteleleis cleieiersiels Irving Beebe 
Hop) Morgan, aliassHdwards) “icccicccccseecs ss cdecseces William Foran 
TSORLY cb craleieceisiieriteieia icity 8's ais sissee sresnveielvinin, ve wrsiaiein « aimiaiels, fest k Nellie Breen 
LIMON Dantanl eccn wisivs eects ssc cress e sisnetslces tile aa sera. Jack Norton 
Madves Bantams ciasvis > cides isieisisie ls cleteie\0 ¢ a aieis's[ole wlovalelersio.s wis Allyn King 
Saal vats cteribverslatcistolereiciclareeinve sie aecsieinleale’melaiatainisieitictsteveaittele Lester Allen 
Al Socrates, Jimmy Plato, Harry Aristotle ...... The Ritz Brothers 
INGEBIIO ©. cis 'aiepiniossc.0.cs ch oo ntns casvicinle sine ses ess s5at Gertrude Lemmon 
Daphne sree iemisieajote cicials v's 08's e's cieis.e siviciesiee se e's s\osiee saa Vivienne Segal 
Maine elle mare sieisie avela:siele ¥isiatere ss steleie%s /o:e's\eie(s eiejele/siel8ie'eia Jeannette Gilmore 
WCC DOV Seu ives ncicbsyesicas ssa eplena tens elesisisoeeyis cones Nina Penn 
Mavic; [iisteivie vision /eicein 0016's eisin.elc1e'u'ciels-© oclesslb 016,010 elelele(Via'cls Hope Vernon 
GT ERONG Ta nieisisi01e visi sip 4101s |sielsinislevels’eleisielnie(e\eleie'sietels\e\e lola Chester Fredericks 
CHOColLAtS HM ccsiis clsiccius sete sidiow detent wicicisisinelsiciepaere eiclel ce Arthur Bryson 
eT oA inn Ono GOGO COO CUSO00OL ICO DOUDOCE On Aone Strappy Jones 
AGP oe eececcaseeee accrues Hes skewnwe ss Wewes cee Cees es nsles asin Gracella 
Gio eve leisice ay stele eshte 's a awiwiaie sieia's GO DOnO COC OCOD QUO MOOS Theodor 
Satanancetcntiniecuccsinc censor esse Ranenicses Semenwiete Anally Pupp 


Staged by Frederick Stanhope. 


Daphne, visiting the Bantams in Coral Gables, loses 
a green slipper which is plucked from her foot as she is 
ascending the station stairs. In the heel of the slipper 
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there are smuggled diamonds, though Daphne doesn’t 
know that. For two acts the slipper is chased here and 
there, with every one afraid to be caught with it. It is 
finally restored or something, and Daphne takes to 
singing duets regular with Henry Elkins. 


LAFF THAT OFF 
A comedy in three acts by Don Mullally. Produced 
by Earl Carroll at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, Novem- 
ber 2, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Robt. Elton Morse, ‘‘Remorse”” ..csscccsssessseee Thomas W. Ross 
Arthur Linda gids <.Pricacs fcc cesawn sentpiacn= signer Norval Keedwell 
Dire.) Connelly” gaicdcs vines cance yn tens tears Wee een sna sae Hattie Foley 
Rear Mitchell actrsaacrevtsisista ver ehadee vit ice seen eon wn apis) Alan Bunce 
Emmy, ‘‘Mopupus”’ Pict .».- Pauline Drake 
Péagy: Devant © cscs snei cnteotas «++. Shirley Booth 
MIR oc Gonnelly ina. cnctacianulitelebartianw eelnielatdis’ sea eere/tercis Wyrley Birch 


Acts I, Il and II.—Living Room of Bachelor Apartment, Occupied 
by Three Boys. Staged by Roy Walling. 


Leo Mitchell, keeping house with two pals, Robert 
Morse and Arthur Lindau, brings Peggy Bryant home 
the night he knows the other boys have gone fishing. 
He has picked Peggy up in the park, but she is not that 
kind of a girl, really. She is just broke and desperate. 
So the three boys adopt her as a sister, she cooks their 
meals and all is as it should be until, disappointed 
because Leo doesn’t love her and the other two do, 
Peggy borrows the trinity’s savings and beats it. Two 
years later she is back on Christmas eve with a fur coat 
and a career all started. And Leo, the dumbhead, finally 
realizes that he loves her. 
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WHITE GOLD 


A play in four acts by J. Palmer Parsons. Produced 
by Sherfield Play-Producing Corp. at the Lenox Little 
Theatre, New York, November 2, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Ate POODTICLG. cies.s 4.6iond 0m seisaipie ods bee see 0:5 bie a aay ce Iseth Munro 
(AhoPlong) sscice.. . William Podmore 
Ralph Turner . Percy Baverstock 
Aleck Steadman . Edward Farrell 
Jean Steadman . ... Grace Carlyle 
WAINOY site Ves wloswakneoa mess pene sna cars Mawes ee Kenneth Miner 
Dseslio VBADCLOLLG sata cleinis’s o4 dn «/ojolels vlciols vhajelalele eiPelaserc Speer’ Robert Noble 
AIA DOLICIRE! <2o wis rai bse hee 5s Io Rinks Manes Ke aMeslone Major Doyle 

Acts I, II, III and [V.—Sheep Station in North Central Queens- 
land, Australia. Staged by Walter Hartwig. 


Jean Steadman, a bride, approaching life at her hus- 
band’s sheep station in Australia with enthusiasm, 
breaks under the strain of continued drought and misery 
and fights desperately against a desire to return to civili- 
zation with Leslie Bancroft. A rain that threatens per- 
sistently through three acts finally breaks the tension and 
everything is saved. 


ADAM SOLITAIRE 
A play in three acts by Em Jo Basshe. Produced by 


Provincetown Players at the Provincetown Playhouse, 


New York, November 6, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


SODBGSt AME orci, ra: sipieiew uci nts see hime ts ep aa ane ore Robert Lynn 
DANCE Dra lsisaiccs ciole's el aiatsiclotepe ote sistane osiei esinebecerars Sieisieisiansie:6 Clifford Sellers 
CAMIDED MinNIC? <5 c.crcle'sis cjetsicsiwiels. 0 fibres olefeisiok winivie Aniainie Biers Eda Heinemann 
Mother. ofathe, Bridégroom: ico. we eisciss dievieaieeicm ces karo Alice Chapin 
BO AGIOE scx.) ecitivace eves ate eet Reatistee sews esse Harold McGee 
Whew e reside rita morales ate eieietesster-sseole ara siota/o sta /sveinte’s Grelsis sie oiais’s Hugh Kidder 
IDIXOT WE roe cete cine vite isteslofors eee ere ole elie’ wie wicitye sje eiciays sto she Walter Kumme 
A HOreune: TL eUer iar atn oicis's leleiev ojsieie)s slaves alsiole siete esters Ernita Lascelles 
ij\, 2 Ditty RA QUHADREE JORKOS IA> AOSGROOLASOHOODED o -. Stanley Howlett 
The Telescope Man John Huston 
Billet. oteccctaiens ++.» Joseph Thayer 
Ed > .3.%% S. Iden Thompson 


PRAM G yr scccpassetes cco tee es seveicie's Resbevasas ss aaee acne Paul Clare 
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An Elderly Man  ......see0e avisiwisio iste ceive elven evolves. . Walter Kumme 
A Young Man cccccccscnccvscccccccvccscnccvecsveceses J. C. Ritter 
A Girl) (ocvqscctcccuntecove ues smeennceueeanheaeswavcienls Jean Powers 
At Policeman | \eic cies edie aia cide ciee’s cinco sieves pseuceeinnss Lester Boyd 
A. Priest)” Ss.cisjeisia'eoaiew's \c,0 sls's'elGlelnle amip(ereiniareisigis clo stage 01a Marlyn Brown 
Vaudeville Actor -...cccccsccccvcccscccccccscrce s. Iden Thompson 
Vaudeville Actres8 ....ccsccsccccccccvccccersoreceee Louise Bradley 


Theatre: Manager. .ccccccccscccccccscctecesesvescosance Hugh Kidder 
Staged by Stanley Howlett. 


The night John Stafford married Alice, John’s Aunt 
Minnie, who was something of a fanatic, read his fate out 
of a fortune-telling book and predicted, with squeals and 
erimaces, that many unfortunate adventures would over- 
take him. And they did —in his excited imagination. 
He died a dozen deaths and suffered almost as much as 
his audience. Then he died in fact and was released. 


THE MASTER BUILDER 


A play in three acts by Henrik Ibsen. Produced at the 
Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, November 10, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


KasntoBroviketes's sco: sictsielcielae ciecteate matnipisteists alsisivierdieisisisia Sydney Machet 
RAgMAES BLOVilewualcicleisis sielsisieeiereleiveleissertieisiadield tisisios J. Warren Sterling 
IKBIAMROSIN Mi atnalesis cioleiticceresinssctase lie coin casa petenastsiellee Ruth Wilton 
HalvardiSalnéssiy acavileiie tercaaice set ieee ee. cle cine sie dere ne Egon Brecher 


Aline Solness Cecelia Radcliffe 
Doctor Herdal .+. William Raymond 
Hilda. Watigel aicic'svincls oo Maentes caste cneenllmae ee Eva Le Gallienne 
LE TCOMARG Aric onde anne nes Mary Tupper Jones, Beatrice De Neergaard 

Acts I and II.—Solness’s Study. Act III.—On the Terrace. 
Directed by Eva Le Gallienne. 


To the home of Halvard Solness, architect and builder, 
comes Hilda Wangel to remind him that ten years before, 
when he had climbed to the weather vane of the church 
he was building in her village, and she had cheered him, 
he kissed her and promised to make her a princess in 
ten years. She finds Solness moody and afraid of 
life, of the onrushing generation, of his own ego. And 
she drags him from his mood and inspires him again 
with confidence and hope, until he climbs again to the 
heights of a new steeple. He falls to his death, but his 
soul has been freed. 
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HAMLET 


Shakespeare’s tragedy in modern dress. Produced by 
Horace Liveright at the Booth Theatre, New York, 
November 9, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
Claudius, King of Denmark 


Charles Waldron 


Hamlet .. Basil Sydney 
Polonius . Ernest Lawford 
Horatio .». Percy Waram 
Laertes .. Stafford Dickins 


Rosencrantz ...-. Harry Green 
Guildenstern Lawrence Tulloch 

Bric: ..cece . James Meighan 
A Priest -» Julian Greer 
Marcellus ee Gordon Standing 
IBEYnaT GO ehisia cles de alesis a ejolele «.e'eieie wiele'sis oleiplaieiaiciele eclete eisiele.ee John Burr 
WYABCISCO Vereecaosves cetces ssiesecsceveeceees ceasecces Elmer Cornell 
Pitet) Pia yer! 6.5 ssneiccse's ss Suis aiem sie’ wieiny ais acaiainr +». Herbert Ranson 
SOCOMAUE la yelvena vos sic d's ae sas web wien e aN 6 Spik.euinecle cle ts Elmer Cornell 
Ea pAte Grave VD Ig OT Mew srsie ciciars:clele'e sieieialaiaecuielp einere erele Walter Kingsford 
Second Grave Digger .....ssccessccscece fe ele slelelecieisiacisie's John Burr 
AIGA CAIN eaters e:a\cinic's«)aye\sis'e, vfecare ecccccccces ereseeseese Bernard Savage 
Ghost of Hamlet’s Father .....csccccesccscsesseses Herbert Ranson 
Gertrude, Queen of Denmark ....eseeeeeees «+++. Adrienne Morrison 
Ophelia 2... cccccscccccccccccvcnsccee Perecccccccssce Helen Chandler 
Play eraiQneceny ie icisisisisipivic «\s\tic\.s/cicin\sia'e e/sleicleWieieleivisivicie Katharine Francis 


Staged by James Light. 


The first American production of the Shakespearian 
tragedy in modern dress. Denmark’s court is pre- 
sented as such a gathering as might assemble at any 
present-day function, the ghost scenes being played on 
what appeared to be a terrace at Newport, and Polonius 
being shot neatly through the arras with a one-man 
automatic. Hamlet was at all times accoutered as a 
young man about town whose taste in dress was faultless 
according to the fashions of the time. 


THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY 


A comedy in three acts by Frederick Lonsdale. Pro- 
duced by Charles Dillingham at the Fulton Theatre, New 
York, November 9, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
Charlesmerttacicaresiaiaclesivieleieitta¢ scicisainivisies's ieislociwlelsie 6 A. E. Matthews 
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Lady Joan Houghton ......+-eeeeee eiictaipisisieisvicinibisisielsie’s Nancy Ryan 
Willie Wynton .scacssence SR ARAN corioceninocn Smpueearnn Lionel.Pape 
Lady Mary Sindley casescccccssicdsiciees sleiecefeloiaeiaicn® Audrey Thompson 
MGria thai dion seach ohh cad coverage sake AG OOO HR EEE Helen Haye 
Mra Wynton. aces ccewrevnndectmoie cus aWesghed<sue Mabe! Buckley 
Lord Arthur Diling: | isle e:0ofdelerears v/aersaferntels sle.c0/4 cue crchere Roland Young 
Lorde Wlton! Surdaw cated ecole sis eins visisieisistslsisielais eitieantielers Felix Aylmer 
Nixee Chevnovibine cen sictlsiecelscinisie« Spring Qawbone nonricounm ode Ina Claire 
MrsicWoableyy stascsate «ssleleuta/s eraraas aiesiniersvernia avele nia since Winifred Harris 
Willard viscose cs vive sensecnssoveesas Poh e in bieieemicrins Henry Mowbray 
DIM 5 ais ch: nio casei hah ¢-adPetelo helus en ctesine es Wiaimloloieralere aia eta"ara Edwin Taylor 


Roberts OC ORICIC OSH ASE IOLITOC Leslie Palmer 

Act I—Drawing Room in Mrs. Cheyney’s House at Goring, 
England. Act II—A Room in Mrs. Webley’s Country House— 
Mrs. Webley’s Bedroom. Act III.—On the Veranda. Staged by 
Winchell Smith. 


See page 243. 


LAST NIGHT OF DON JUAN 


A play in prologue and two acts by Edmond Rostand; 
translated by Sidney Howard. Produced by Kenneth 
Macgowan, Robert E. Jones and Eugene O’Neill at the 
Greenwich Village Theatre, New York, November 9, 
1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Dons Suan a sneteiesis wos ccccc cs cen ces etetoccscceccer cis .. Stanley Logan 
The Statue of the Commander Rivie etely/aisia(tie's! aetata d .-. Henry O’Neill 
Sganarelle ........ telnee sine 910 die.e\s'6ie'9,6)48 ele sleesiagdele salsielsin mi Oper OteKIL 
PWC VIG Saas as eatp es Prrererrrrr ree ee Augustin Duncan 
The White Shadow ...... bis elaaisiold prais afolaieislels's Violet Kemble Cooper 
RNG BU DOE ane cics ches vidiatuat cn ciaruart mate slaretalarstevelateleietevele Ralph Benzies 


The Prologue is Laid in Spain. The First and Second Acts in 
Venice. Staged by Robert Milton. 


THE PILGRIMAGE 
By Cuarves VItpRac 
Translated by Sigourney Thayer 


Cast of characters — 


DENISE Mai aers atiane'aisiste pieiste oles ias(are Bra aa(atele/slaisisieraiaccie'letaiaioie Betty Linley 
Uncle Edouard Desavesnes ....scccccssccccececscs Augustin Duncan 
Madame Dentin ......... velaisoielsare CCA G5 Mrs. Frank I, Frayne 
Flenrictte tes ci¢des valet o0''e0 decteka toc aaleleiels a aytietate Helerka Adamowska 


The scene is laid in a small town in the Provinces of France. 


Don Juan, standing at the brink of hell, pleads with 
Satan for another ten years on earth in which to show 
just how complete a success it is possible for an art- 
fully wicked man to be. Satan agrees. Ten years later, 
the last night of the extension, the great lover is waiting, 
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proud of his record. Satan appears in the guise of Pol- 
ichinelle, calls Juan to account, exposes him as a brag- 
gart, and summons his thousand and one women friends 
to laugh him out of countenance. 


NAUGHTY CINDERELLA 


A farce in three acts by Avery Hopwood (from the 
French of Rene Peter and Henri Falk). Produced by 
Charles Frohman (in association with E. Ray Goetz) at 
the Lyceum Theatre, New York, November 9, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Gerald GTA ioc baon scree cule bw canes baa Sees tecewhins of Henry Kendall 
DACHECH casio caseh vs cb sca eCisiss se sebiaien vane bree Marcel Rousselle 
Claire emt ores eteatelstcinisislsic ere evels'e(osle eiersisiercisisinisis eie'sieiele Evelyn Gosnell 
IBONDVALWIGE mm eGlslemiccitie aie /cisesice/sitte erceinethia silo eieinsltio\s John Deverell 
Thomas Fenton ......... Scoaisiersie «+. Orlando Daly 


Germaine Leverrier .. Irene Bordoni 
Chouchou Rouselle . Adele Windsor 
K. O. Bill Smith Nat Pendleton 
PAMpLIAliany POlICGMa ee sistelets vin (ots siviels(eelsloiaiece slalere sisisio‘e aisiate Alfred Ilma 

Act I.—Gerald Gray’s Apartment, in Paris. Acts II and III.— 
A Apartment in a Hotel at the Lido, Venice. Staged by W. H. 
Gilmore. 


Germaine Leverrier accepts a position as traveling sec- 
retary to Gerald Gray, who is in love with Claire Fenton 
and wants to be near her without exciting the suspicions 
of her husband. With Germaine along, pretending to be 
everything to him she should not be, Claire’s husband 
will not suspect his flirtatious wife. In Venice, however, 
with most of the men curious about the furnishings of 
Germaine’s bedroom, there are complications which 
result finally in Gerald’s discovery that he loves Ger- 
maine instead of Claire. 


CANDIDA 


A revival of the play in three acts by Bernard Shaw. 
Revived by the Actors’ Theatre at the Comedy Theatre, 
New York, November 9, 1925. 
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Cast of characters — 


Miss Proserpine Garnett 
Rev. Jemes Mavor Morell ....scccsscccccesceveces 


Rey. Alexander Mall 


Mr, (Burgess hc sceiic es 
Gandida tis ccccvcres ce 


Eugene Marchbanks 


eee meee meee eee ereeeesereereeeee 
Tererrrr rere eee eee ee) 


eee ee eee erences eeeereeeseeees 


PRs cided Ve alaceye aeceiecusccaciscst eleneiiden' 
Harry C. Browne 
Frank Henderson 
Richie Ling 
Peggy Wood 
Morgan Farley 


Acts I, U and Ill.—Vicarage of St. Dominick’s, Victoria Park, 
London. Staged by Dudley Digges. 


CHARLOT REVUE, 1926 


A revue in two acts. Produced by Arch Selwyn at the 
Selwyn Theatre, New York, November 10, 1925. 


Principals engaged — 


Beatrice Lillie 
Gertrude Lawrence 
Betty Stockfeld 
Jill Williams 
Phyllis Austen 
Hazel Wynne 


Jack Buchanan 
Douglas Furber 
Fenner Irving 
Eric Fawsett 
Hugh Sinclair 
George Pughe 


Staged by Jack Buchanan. 


THE OFFENSE 


A play in three acts by Mordaunt Shairp. Produced 
by the Messrs. Shubert (in association with B. A. Meyer) 
at the Ritz Theatre, New York, November 16, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Martin Stapleton ........ seltaseas die cleisie si6ie\ss/ol0e1s viene William Quinn 
Lucy Stapleton ...... aeteieeinieenisie AQOOCCOMCRUHBOOLIOO Dorothy Gverend 
Alfred Stapleton) ysis s se sisiee.ciaieroioialcreilols aisle elelers clove Richard Gordon 
ROSE erste riisioscasis cass civleccdses etolee cesar orale ott ocee Georgina Tilden 
Bavkeriviccsssccecaes paleis clot ninclcelecinte aarsie atte aobts John R. Turnbull 
BOY Comdvcescsssacsee sisjenreccscenpcstesecececce sce . Jeanne Greene 
Dick mig Oia /ololelale nis. Gels vieetete'e/s sieiete eiesielelatere etgtetelatetde platelet Harry Nelson 
Martin wal slolele sleleigie a/olelsioldie ein oie aire omieis\sisiniaiote Dennis Neilson- Terry 
Jeusica sc ctcseeve AOORAOPPOROD sinaaibands vaiccena necmene Mary Glynne 
MONET San codeosacenociniepaosien aunognemnodendbane Blanche Oldmixon 


Act I.—Drawing Room of Alfred’s House. Acts II and IIl.—A 


Martin Stapleton, at the age of eight, breaks a highly 
prized Chinese bowl. His father, enraged, beats Martin 


into insensibility. 


During the next twenty-five years 
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Martin is obsessed with strange fears and haunted by 
leering faces. Once, when his father visits him, his 
horror reaches an acute stage in which he recognizes the 
distorted face of his parent as that which has been fol- 
lowing him. Connecting his fears with another bowl, 
Martin gathers the strength to smash it and his obsession 
is dissipated. 


IN A GARDEN 


A comedy in three acts by Phillip Barry. Produced by 
Arthur Hopkins at the Plymouth Theatre, New York, 
November 16, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


MigsuMabies “scccicc se sisiseiviociceieiccislieslcieeislsinieee.o css clie seis Marie Bruce 
TLORCT, COMDLOD © we ule ssvin's's's6(s0'0'b500% sieeiseeless Ferdinand Gottschalk 
AGblany Percy a cc turelcass cccie scree Gow ue cee bes ceclani eh Frank Conroy 
Lissa Terry .... -.- Laurette Taylor 
IP eaOuictetetaraistsc sis'sieieiristeciersiereleiecreiielels sis ere cis thlerslatvieisrs Ceci] Clovelly 


Worries Bliss) ac siniict 2iics slew vie ciclo ss oes s10i6 9 sie scieieciscivis Louis Calhern 

Acts I, II and III.—The Library on the Second Floor of Adrian 
Terry’s House in Sutton Place, New York City. Staged by Arthur 
Hopkins. 

The day Adrian Terry, successful dramatist, decides 
to give up work and enjoy life the germ of a new play is 
lodged in his mind. Its major theme shall be that every 
woman at heart is another man’s mistress. In her secret 
soul she has idealized the man first responsible for hay- 
ing awakened romance within her. But romance, argues 
the playwright, can never bear the strain of repetition. 
At which point he discovers that Lissa, his wife, and 
Norrie Bliss, their guest, had experienced exactly such a 
meeting as he had mapped for his heroine. It was in 
a walled garden seven years before. This gives him a 
chance to test his theory. Adrian transforms his living 
room into such a garden and leaves Lissa and Norrie 
alone in a blue moonlight. The lovers are drawn again 
to each other, but Lissa learns that their first meeting 
also was a part of a deliberate plan. She recoils alike 
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from her husband, who has always accepted her as a 
character to be studied and dissected for his plays, and 
her lover, who had reckoned on her capitulation. She 
leaves them both to be by herself, for a time at least. 


THE JOKER 


A play in four acts by Arthur Goodrich and W. F. 
Payson. Produced by Wagenhals and Kemper at the 
Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, November 16, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


SALI) CATA G aiaisia clan es ca nisieiais sl creiilorat sc sive sieisisled nels o/ainia Hope Drown 
Jack Burr .... .. Bruce Evans 
Leah Winslow 


DSR RBM Me nas erm ded was coe Ai sea ce ko mswisisivinienias Louise Waller 
EQUMCIM tatsia’a aieib o/atase\ulas iis ety x s/alo/tigiate cateis{elain eis,sfe\e nin atsieie Ashley Cooper 
Elorry: Caveat occ ssivis cicleislecc/an.cisivielaty oiezisisiastaie.s} fale George Pauncefort 
J UPL GL 7s 11 Ovo SOME Arn cine ApAnouccititar dando mtton Sydney Booth 
Vind Bew Bitnrian case's a crats sia Poraisiaiae py ola ete se picyaleveinrora ottveawre Walter Waiker 
Wirginia gia ill < voce oisletslersininis ste sletulelaig ata lslnioisial elaseleyeyeld Leona Hogarth 
Mra; Ostrander girs «sca cia cede ccresies pi sieleiesiai ns oierete Marie Reichardt 
Grant: NUSOMES toaiese'cisiebis's wit aravelaletsiecctors alatoiane si eaielalelorareta Walter Gilbert 
LAWEeRCe Waite: 65.5 win vincassivinie nee apnleela Chites @uln'a oe celwia'e Jay Fassett 
Dick ob arssl! Pace atter. «alee mst betaretere (aye ere el eberalave lo Bates e/a Ralph Morgan 
Commiinge *Ochitatss v cetiets wes rsy vocsseladenndie sherds Joseph Burton 
MeMtirtr yb sues it.cesitaautyy. aia aes es ule tay eeuiatenteys John Sharkey 
BACIO Teac eine cease cute areitet actente epiaiieeneiter ere Marjorie Wood 


Acts I and Il.—Library at the Old Hamill Mansion, Oldburg, 
New York. Act II{.—Dick Hamill’s Office, New York—Music 
Room. Act 1V.—Library. Staged by Collin Kemper. 


Dick Hamill, refusing to take life seriously, gains a 
reputation as an irresponsible and untrustworthy young 
man. When a large amount in bonds disappears from 
the office of which he has charge everybody is ready to 
believe him guilty. With his wife’s faith to sustain him, 
she having given him a year in which to make good, Dick 
sets out to clear his name and run down the real thief. 
He uncovers him finally, after he (Dick) plays dead, as 
his best friend, Grant Nugent. As a result of the expos- 
ure, Grant is miserable, Dick is triumphant and Vir- 
ginia happy. 
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TWELVE MILES OUT 


A melodrama in three acts by William Anthony 
McGuire. Produced by William Anthony McGuire at 
The Playhouse, New York, November 16, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


WAMOMISUTE ONIN a rieraisietoveajersilotgiavoverelote\oiaseieialoleleiajeieisisahers Mildred Florence 
Charles® (Chuck) Raymond! ss rs1e; cece /ejs/oiereie sje isreisisiele ors Albert Hackett 
ON TMESULLON Uirsic/els ouewte elaleioioieiniele eerste inietelae ele alm celeteicie's clslefore John Westley 
Gerald Fay Warren William 
Froggy 24%... .. Alfred A. Hesse 
DID VEE hres ox ie siete nite celeb eis ee niare nei a aelcle a's Sas eisiclue Lance Burritt 
Criah: Tews ween. -»» Saul Z. Martell 


Michael McCue Frank Shannon 

RISLEY ae ee eb ecw bvisiv a cree anee eee wee Sook eclnu memes James P. Houston 

talv eine 6/e.eie 6 dinars einaeiee'n\nw esi ee eleeee ser veces cess Frank Hilton 

si slsieieis/nieyetelele/aisvere; oie Gilbert Girard 

Peter Chong Goe 

Siowieisierele\e(ipisietele F. H. Day 

Howard Morgan 

Acts I, If and III.—Living Room at the Burtons’ and on Board a 
Rum Runner. Staged by Ira Hards and the Author. 


John and Jane Burton, living down the Long Island 
coast opposite Fire Island, are having one of their 
many disagreements the night Gerald Fay and his fellow 
rum runners commandeer the Burton cottage as a hiding 
place for three hundred cases of liquor. Ten minutes 
later Michael McCue and his gang of hi-jackers hold up 
both the Burtons and the Fay gang and put everybody 
and the booze aboard their schooner. Twelve miles out 
Burton is eliminated and Fay and McCue fight for Jane 
Burton. Fay wins, but turns noble because he loves 
Jane. Next day, when they get near shore, they are 
picked up by a revenuer, Fay agrees to quit rum run- 
ning and Jane to divorce Burton. 


SOLID IVORY 


A comedy in three acts by Theodore Westman, Jr. 
Produced by Graham-Coleman Associated at the Central 
Theatre, New York, November 16, 1925. 
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Cast of characters — 


Gil Hendricks, “siveressiciacsiarse (uicisisalsloeleisieie(e vintidiale's esis 'els\s.0lriais Neil Pratt 
Bd Holden wi viscns apcans ac vise mesiciv asteeieivsises ais’ William A. Norton 
Ruth Holden, “SBahe: GeesenssveewivecsciceceenlscGciniriia ce Lillian Ross 
Jimmy | Buck yiviiers sical vin: vinx sioivie eee shelaice se elaie'senvip/en'ee'e'W James Burtis 
Letty Max vite ai ire.5in 41s,010's o\s1ata.nys alelevers siaielaie Beis alee ih ieialee Bert Robinson 
Ernie Téelaw.. . csc cectgaaaaerletdpstectesatecinpacwietsles is Dewey Robinson 
Mrs, Gil Hendricks ....cc-ceccccscscccenncoseuceeses Dorothy Vance 
Myax Letty Marvin v.cccccssicaceclsccilesaecvins easisaels Gertrude Gustin 
Shorty (Blake! (-ciaiacviaasiee cele wuielasete va cieicievieu's'sswretststs Frank Readick 
PROM MoAN I PANINI ar oi in win lohein el nina ie dloreleisivialciaravernierejalseiale.tie Bert E. Chapman 
MPop?? Kiearmey:<s.0aisisic xiecasaleiuis drei ajejsieio\eis sivlaty siete William E. Lawrence 
Asthonvyiles! Gritnn ay eiesistelelastalay sleawaniieeinicteiny d's a\ainals sl p'e Walter Law 
hirkey Grif. .cvsanewsneaune aia wasiewesniveee tice ase sued Marie Adels 
Cartin Randall: .csc san veregess .. William Williams 
Umpire iiicnsiscosssncts eeieesuae ..-. Homer Miles 
Photographer Lester Scharff 
Bat Boy . Sidney Salko 
Wilson . .. Edgar Golding 
Barrett . Charles Donnelly 


Woods . Maitland Price 
Dalbro . .. James L. Lelar 
McVey . William E. Shea 
Quinn .. «+. Oscar Warner 
Crane Arthur B. Webb 
IK IF WO Od Oise «niatereislelaictelsicle s-a(nislelataielsivials efvisls!elpia\n eisieieterwistalets Mike Scudi 
FGinGs: Kons ise vecn vr cknannsw esis cisicewetesdereenes.s James J. McVine 
I OL Vii rurcsaras als wots) gi einisierstons wrt o/aietale ain s/o/avexeleieseiel eetsisie etee Mickie Connolly 
ern ic aireretarsicfeieiere gielaniaiareistetasts(ainiociosisieioieisiaie orn aleieiat siete W. G. Leighton 


Act I.—Ed Holden’s Home. Act II.—Clubhouse Entrance. Act 
IlIl.—The Hyenas’ Dug-out on the Ball Field—The Press Box—The 
Hyenas’ Dug-out. Staged by Joseph H. Graham. 


“Babe” Holden is the daughter of Ed. Holden, man- 
ager of a bush league ball club. She knows more base- 
ball than half the men playing the game. Incidentally 
she loves Jimmy Buck, the star pitcher. But Jimmy, 
being dumb, falls for the owner’s daughter, Shirley 
Griffin, who is using him as a social experiment. The 
day of the big pennant game, Ed. Holden is in St. Louis 
and can’t get home. The boys agree that “Babe” shall 
act in his place. Buck, who is pitching, goes bad in the 
ninth inning, with a two-run lead against him, but 
“Babe” refuses to take him out. He loses his own game, 
the knock takes the conceit out of him, he forgets the 
owner’s daughter, Babe is happy and Jimmy is signed 
by McGraw for the Giants. 
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ANDROCLES AND THE LION 
THE MAN OF DESTINY 


“Androcles And The Lion,” a comedy by Bernard 
Shaw, preceded by “The Man of Destiny,” a play by 
Bernard Shaw. Produced by The Theatre Guild, at the 
Klaw Theatre, New York, November 23, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
ANDROCLES AND THE LION 


PDO WILTON Waterstele vias aiovoioxeleieisisiaisieleisiers eie/sielsiaieielsieverayeielslsie (ele Romney Brent 
FAN TOCLOS MRE ip ie: ioie/ «sieve lelela)sia oloreiniols eles sleiicleleicictaleleieseisieisis: Henry Travers 
VIR AIT Aye stereteielelolerclelors aie -elejclecsinicleletelereleieeneieterslsiereietere Alice Belmore Cliffe 
Beg pa raciteeewiciclstseisiclerciaisicie e'elelelale ele sielstele/eieinieicluiele <isistersterats Richard Nye 
Genturionins.c/co/sisicis:s steieleie sin lel sisieiaieee(s joie «++. Galwey Herbert 
The Captain ....... «e+++ Tom Powers 
Lavinia Clare Eames 


Lentullus . 
Metellus .. 
Spintho ... 
Ferrovius . 
Ox Driver ... 


Romney Brent 
Allan Ward 
... Philip Leigh 
+ Orville Caldwell 
. William M. Griffith 


Seeutor .... .» Frederick Chilton 
Eine Cale BO yaa tom mietsicls ists (o's slelatela e's vieiciors olsielaieleieisieisin's)oiris'ets Alfred Little 
EG) EGitorn yas sicicis.s 4'5.0ks oa 9's sciae sob vrelsine ns oleielein es awinidiae Edward Reese 
Menagerie Keeper <....ccccccacesccccecevtcccisensa Galwey Herbert 
Reviariad Miicied sus cana nes aes b sniy.cle cietb in eib aioe simi William M. Griffith 
(OIGEET SSC GbO DA CHOOIO DOU ID COC IUD ODOC COODO ISDN NOON Edward Robinson 


Prologue—A Jungle Path. Act I.—End of Three Roads to Rome. 
Act IIl.—Behind the Emperor’s Box at the Coliseum. 


THE MAN OF DESTINY 


Ginseppe a sieicciciss aisle 'e/d's's s\eisln's (nels 019 sjolelsle/eisieinioielelsis lane Edward Robinson 
Napoleon) ccicvinese sic csicrsc sidsiels ss csies sielviesicoesiewcscesee Tom Powers 
Tho Lieutenant .0..coccccceccncevccsesnesieiveccsseses Edward Reese 
Whe Lady Pci. cccic ccs cvciesd viclssceiccsevevseesessscvcecs Clare Eames 


Scene—A Little Inn at Tavazzano on the Road from Lodi to Milan 
in May, 1796. 
Staged by Philip Moeller. 


Androcles is the fable play based on the legend of the 
Greek tailor who, being kind to the dumb, picks a thorn 
from the paw of a lion in the forest. Later when he 
enters the arena at Rome as a Christian martyr, the lion 
meets him and kisses in place of killing him. 


“The Man of Destiny” is the episode in which Napo- 
leon, after Lodi, enjoys a battle of wits with a lady spy, 
succumbing with dignity to her charms while sharing 
honors with her in debate. and defeating her mission. 
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A LADY’S VIRTUE 


A play in three acts by Rachel Crothers. Produced by 
the Messrs. Shubert at the Bijou Theatre, New York, 
November 23, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Migs. DidGawtsisisp es sisa'¥iccs/niefeia/s\elele/clsie'stiieisieais/nia’s, eisjeleisisiete Isabel Irving 
AS Mil’ ielsa'a sie'ers.t.srsistase/sieraisiels elelcjelswiaislevialsvecatal lia) (are Florence Arlington 
Sally Halstead .....ccccecccccccscvcceceveccccesvevess Florence Nash 
Ma dans6 “Sisson sais scdieuicsiewaiamos winnie ss etasienscsiejeisiois eis Mary Nash 
Weoaltér Tita. ci'e,c/o.0 Aejecisioinecainte «s+» George Barbier 


Ralph Lucas ..... «++» George Meeker 
Harry Holstead ... «+» Robert Warwick 
Ege] O Uieieine sc ie:gie.cieto aceiaieie/o\civietsjn/elejaislain siejaVale\e(ajeieiaieieielaieie Guido Nadzo 
IPR Stamiofiin sic's ecivielele/eieisisie cieleioisie\sisie sleis\slsie.selvicieis.e\eis\sinie Martin Berkeley 


OR ELO te orivee': st ala'e) acaveiel ais clafelelele/eieatelpisters) Wersleleela/aia) ge/eiaiaia/ tela Joseph King 

Acts I and If,—Living Room in the Lucas House in a Small 
City. Act III.—Montie’s Apartment in New York—Madame Sisson’s 
Apartment in New York. Staged by Rachel Crothers. 


Sally Halstead, married to Harry for eight years, is 
out of love and restless. In New York she meets the 
cocktail set, acquires the continental viewpoint and is 
convinced nothing but absolute individual freedom will 
ever make life worth while. Returning home she takes 
Mme. Sisson, a French opera singer, with her. Sisson 
and husband Harry immediately become friendly and 
Sally, true to her new principles, advises them to go as 
far as fancy dictates and waves them a smiling farewell. 
Being free, Sally returns to New York, searches out 
the man she hoped to marry, is disgusted by the boldness 
of his proposals, goes quickly in search of Harry and 
Sisson, finds her husband already wearied of his bar- 
gain and takes him home. There is something more 
than the ceremony to marriage, Sally decides. 


ME 


A play in three acts by Henry Myers. Produced by 
Arthur Kober at the Princess Theatre, New York, Novem- 
ber 23, 1925. 
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Cast of characters — 


PSUR AME OO Mle so A ciao ae Diels nae wine's bin 6a 6A 6 d.m0,ais\ enc. o(e Gerald Cornell 
ATR RAIAI erties passe a tis gibi e-sieb ea Sint sesiels ee eetees yeas Jerome Lawler 
WNatiGordonieas top sito c de sesamisidd sine evens nveibiense Fred L. Tiden 
DD rere 123 5 esyelaeatalee aleleoniole isis ele't nie) s\eln a/e/6/eieie\elsisiais)e/é «sie H. Langdon Bruce 
ENUM area ia ise Watclel te Gna ees aiiaclhese eaeliece seme ef Norma Millay 


Acts I, II and III.—A Cabin in the Rocky Mountains. Staged by 
Edward Clark Lilley. 


Donald Hood, consumptive, engaged to Kate, leaves 
her suddenly and goes into the woods to cure himself. 
For seven years he stays there. One day a tramp calls 
on him, a fellow of cultivated mind but bearing the 
world a grudge. The same day Kate’s friends come to 
beg Donald to help them restore the girl’s mind. It 
has been a blank ever since Donald’s disappearance. 
To rebuild her romance is the only hope of cure. The 
tramp, overhearing, kills Donald and assumes not only 
his manners but acquires his personality, cures the girl 
and convinces her father that he has undergone only the 
normal physical and spiritual changes seven years can 
account for. 


YOUNG BLOOD 


A play in three acts by James Forbes. Produced by 
The Dramatists Theatre, Inc., at the Ritz Theatre, New 
York, November 24, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


ISRO GRAIS «class. win.clc yet eis. alssie eh giclee bitin cliiesies eia't/e'e Norman Trevor 
PALAIS IODD AINA SE DX om esre14/osarern¥e]eleieVeis vaiavoyaloialeiorejeleteisielere\ecs.oheks/ete.p]976 Eric Dressler 
OMICS: pesto Ga oxtei0is a's minlein viniate sins 0 dpiaploies sisie sie p see Florence Eldridge 
Ciiiriny Pal ECE NN Se GO Kes ORAS EOC DOOnOSUnE BON One =500nA Monroe Owsley 
GOT IaH Issel as. walsigisiasicisisia’> o(a\shaie ase eo eca-seie sisi alnineie 4.0914 Helen Hayes 
William Elgares, P.D sco scciccsccanesesevcinvivcesceet Malcolm Duncan 
INI GONS rails piu vinisiois cis cia trian ses weit eh cena aes a Cameron Clemons 

Acts I, II and III.—The Home of "Alan Dana. Staged by James 
Forbes. 


When Alan Dana, Jr., home from college, tells his 
indulgent dad that he has been flunked by the dean, there 
is the expected paternal explosion. Alan, feeling hurt, 
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takes to the pre-war stuff in the cellar, being urged on 
by Louise, the pretty parlor-maid. Later he follows 
Louise to the summer house and is gone two days. 
Georgia Bissell, the girl next door, who has grown up 
with Alan and always been mad about him, seeing he is 
in a jam, seeks to save him. When Louise insists that 
Alan, having done her wrong, should marry her, Georgia 
exposes Louise as a faker and a gold digger. Thus Alan 
is saved, but not until he has wildly accused his father 
of being a neglectful parent and largely responsible for 
his son’s failures. 


MAYFLOWERS 


A musical play in two acts. Book and lyrics by 
Clifford Grey; music by Edward Kunneke; from a play 
by Arthur Richman. Produced by the Messrs. Shubert 
at the Forrest Theatre, New York, November 24, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


AL GYDBV Ile clalsicinicisicin cisiats/slsleletsteatsiereia/e esse dceecccevecee William O’Neal 
His DSU ghterirsaisic cicctolercis ecteelars sieteisient lslajeleivlers clersietelote Josephine Duval 
TESICY Ge86050g0NG0n Malelersieieipin elieinieiels sipimie’e alsicisiersiere sielsteie Nancy Carroll 
PALICO Weis esicainarcsle(octecstavleaie ae siatatsiaisisaletetesierieetes Francetta Molloy 
MAE Y dices as.es <'n o'cl cine eo sia ntie « Aub viaiiave onic mins 0 pielasts c 7 oie Virginia Lloyd 
GUE Ess couins wins cee odie e oles) sivaccie ne ana espa aed a erieee George C. Lehrain 
SAAFEY! Walaiclars cheinie's /ale.e wlois s\efiemin wrereeis erected Giaveledioceisie scaiaielelera Jules Cross 
Tete BD Ovorin sy cevsisieleis era civinis cee oele eleielglers heiseictel eerste nie creas Ivy Sawyer 
Dain PROHINSOMstsisitn creretin sla nectesielsteiste sie aie ke cinisielelsterere Robert Woolsey 
IM PUIG VORIM ciaraisisie’s1s\s)s'siclvielaiplnicteeiaceeins Weraicie wialelcieietaisteate David Higgins 
Mrs. Ballard. <ceijeveaecrele tiersaclernie's eee igueraiwieiecla',01setdsiers Ethel Morrison 
URES snc Gago CD COO OCOD MOACOOEE OCU OODOBADADOOUIC Gaile Beverly 
EISSN INA VO leite/pinio/c'<(-'are no: s/ereielclele's cleiciere diclelsia elsielelcleteintalsiere's Hazel Beamer 
MiesoWiathing’ lc cccc acc cece cecieeswcesssseinee teiderecies Charlotte Ayres 
IMISIGM cleaire ens eiataia cer lotelofeiave'aleversievelctelevaielate‘ere oiereiale\oieleye eieie ater Lida Mae 
PIC ero Mie wtatelelatern/ai (o's 'o\a{olots) oln/elatevalc’s aleieleie's/ersieieieicisjeierciete Norman Sweetser 
IROSATHOMONGALLG oietsiois.sieloleisiolrie\eieteie’elole gine eiateielore|s seta ctetate Nydia d’Arnell 
Billy Ballard ..... aivievaisuter els Joseph Santley 
Rupert Hancock William Valentine 
Sykvial x sewieisictele ols slic wiciev eves asowieialcialtisels siecisistecicls Josephine Duval 


Acts I and II.—The Dover and Ballard Homes, New York City. 
Staged by William J. Wilson and Joseph Santley. 


Elsie Dover, being a sentimental seamstress and hun- 
gry for romance, peoples her life with imaginary people. 
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One is her lover, who is very attentive. When her 
father demands a name for this young man Elsie inad- 
vertently gives him the name of the rich and handsome 
Billy Ballard, by whose mother she is employed. Father 
Dover goes hunting for Billy and the boy, hearing the 
story, is good enough sport to play Elsie’s game of pre- 
tend. All of which leads to his falling in love and sing- 
ing duets with her. Originally a play called “Not So 
Long Ago.” 


ALIAS THE DEACON 


A comedy in a prologue and three acts by John B. 
Hymer and Le Roy Clemens. Produced by Samuel Wal- 
lach at the Sam H. Harris Theatre, New York, Novem- 
ber 24, 1925. 


’ 


Cast of characters — 


BrickeMcGoorty, eceae se sictvicle veiticrs SOnUCOODOsEAOUSRCaTG Leo Kennedy 
HOD EacOnr iatatcomiecvisleettes else’ s clstereroie ore merniotesiereisis Berton Churchill 
Se aot 45 RR ICSE PIER Sor SICIC CORMIER ICI OPE I Clyde Veaux 
NOMHPA CaIng Meine criclve meio esieraine o/elotieeaciemiseaisienicsing se Donald Foster 
IBTAKGMIA Ve cieissnste ties: are palee a cae Niele eeleisiectene anime sine Sneb Howard 
Phyllig talliday esiscaciavatidacemecncccksecsesecncek ee Mayo Methot 
ENS GLAU Kany size o at's seis hiia icici av cate biv's'b eww s'e's Frances Underwood 
NWALITORGlarlor tacoterate'$ sieie'e'eYels's!elnialesiulatetsistelc'vvelviolbia'slate’s sien a's Jerry Devine 
Pi ECOUUIOBUATY bist sank ah bee eeehs cee Skapr eee eens ce 6 Frank Monroe 
SUMING a tete eo tera/elein'c ate orc etevaveleie overcrols s'elptols eslalelevsisves Jobn F. Morrissey 
Nise CLOROLY (Gh ane kae sd oas CVA e eee se ATES ONE EET ase Virginia Howell 
Bela Gregory ey 5.25 sis 's'0'/els sie v'a's clsic’ovels bla (o'e ole cletetae Averell Harris 
PLOUUHC MON LGVAN corse ntisieins cicierseecrea sie ee hVere salsies ee aie els Kaye Barnes 


“Ball? Morais cc ti sees vs .... Al Roberts 
Mrs. Pike ... Viola Morrison 
Fanny Pike .. . Arline Tucker 
Mrs. Clayton . . Betty Rutland 
Mrs. Boynton Anna Bentley 
Mrs. Howgert .. Ds Marie Loring 
DO PUtV Ect cacielvcisint cltcis oere viclss6 Ralph Morehouse 

Prologue—Interior of a Refrigerator Car. Acts I and III.—The 
Lobby of the Commercial House in Herrington. Act II.—The 
Combination Parlor and Library of the Commercial House. Staged 
by Winchell Smith and Priestly Morrison. 


The Deacon, so-called because of his clerical appear- 
ance, is really a professional cardsharp. Quitting the 
other hoboes with whom he is doing a bit of box-car 
traveling, the Deacon drops off at a Mid-West village, 
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takes the bridge-playing ladies’ change away from them, 
trims the wise traveling salesmen at poker and finally 
wins back the $2,500 note the widow Clark has given the 
village Shylock on the Commercial Hotel. Then he 
makes it possible for John Adams, the honest juvenile, 
to marry Phyllis Halliday, the pretty runaway ingenue, 
and goes quickly on his way while a friendly sheriff has 
his back turned. 


PAID 


A play in four acts by Sam Forrest. Produced by 
Sam H. Harris at the Booth Theatre, New York, Novem- 
ber 25, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


POM MAM ACY Mataietninvete cin via ahate ie etal losielsie eletsiste tis .d.cisiers vaio Carl Anthony 
ohn Kpmsey, bre veces ssi ich vainetaleistacieiee iste ete diea sr alarn Bernard Durkin 
Horagen Rando pis stenieccins seicinisie suey etdiale date nlatetaciets Henry Mortimer 
MT os DOU RAMSEY sa: es:> 0/0 0.0\e:0:vinjs 4>:6\01010:4,0\0,910.050.010/0,2. 10 Nie ale Gail Kane 
PLGUEY AUBZSOR tsp ig cals ssa os selV ew Unieisle nd visle'sis ein eax Fail es aiels Edward Ellis 
ABRCMAUOSION (a7 (ie coven tess re Des rae ecenaa ty anecmy sexe Clara Burns 
Mires Olene DAxtOr ajs.cs.sre's ofelareieleca/e alec sialavatenie teleietera Marjorie Dalton 
Dire UATRO MATS iar as vaaraannnanaee et eaclsevacciuane é Gordon Mullen 
INES a CAT Gh aserctatiye 5 e's nce'niors a0)t bial cia's clean Wisle ei creeinelere Jane Marbury 
LES ant acini ocsadmn anneaos CUMDDOOC ON SOND OU ct Howard Hull Gibson 
MONMMRAMSCYs~ J Es lia seis pie)sisie(e aip'e apicisleies « sieceteih « favelcre) seoredalote Roger Pryor 
TRODOTLS Mn tacsinivisiclele'ste'aigiarsinisiaieete cele sis rere ied ctaiae Herbert Saunders 
Mg Od DAXICE 'e.0 6.0 ain'e'vie swe oie deieain lela Memes s OES Katherine Wilson 
RN CRS ERAN SEL to clerelsieisicie:nip\t sins sseinicis sleisietaiwia siei6a/niers Joseph M. Hollicky 
1Nel EGG 2 SS OnO ARE DPONOO DICGS UL AO LOCO ECOUSE BFOOTOR OE Grace Durkin 
DAV EATON a5. cnc waist cninlsa vel Aare eiia naitie jateiee Edward F,. Nannary 
MICOS CASEI craic ialsioic'« siaraieledieinsivreleistare nisfererentia eieias(ard Joseph Kennedy 
Mr ep Ratterson.s:. s/s sissies oielsotesiaiciels idlaleiesiaaiesie sacs evsiees Fritz Adams 
Mirpa Rix aiclany “c,y/escteiera:s visteivicrsisiorniere eis teteis ti elelebe sites W. H. Pendergast 


Acts I, II, IIL and IV.—At the Ramseys’ and the Baxters’, New 
York. Staged by Sam Forrest. 


John Ramsey, a poor electrical inventor, is at the point 
of his greatest discovery and sadly in need of a little 
money. In a doorway he finds a pocketbook containing 
nearly five thousand dollars. John knows the money 
has been thrown there by a thief and should be returned 
to the owner. But temptation assails him and he keeps 
it. A few years later his inventions have succeeded, he 
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is rich and he has hunted out the man, Henry Baxter, 
who lost the money and, without telling him, has made 
him ‘rich also. Then Baxter learns the truth and 
threatens Ramsey with exposure and disgrace. But 
Ramsey’s son John is in love with Baxter’s daughter, 
Agnes, and the young folks bring about an amicable 
adjustment. 


MORALS 


A play in three acts by Ludwig Thoma (translated and 
adapted by Charles Recht). Produced by The Actors’ 
Theatre at the Comedy Theatre, New York, November 30, 
1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Pere BCCrmA BA py.scns sco ceic.a Meusiasecse sa ekilecie sis © Edward Nicander 
Eva DeerinGun Gassseca cas secs eves acesss sslceew saa wee cess Alice John 
Fraulein Effie Beermann .)....). seis. ees csene came Millicent Grayson 
versus Ollanid tux ctisevyelete's preistare cleteeniore tier heielertic‘e ec erevelere ois Henry Carvill 
Pre usolland F.ieisicslwaisvissiite wo nawe een te s eeloeina cede e paige tie Cecil Kern 
DDR mW AGH ET minictelassisleras isosceles siete ess 'eislsferameumieies Stanley Howlett 
Herounande acobe Dobler sem acmnains le slatels eleleleicisisisete Wheeler Dryden 
(ler) Hiatiser tere siete kisrstele o's s'sls elo 61a1e: .. Edward Van Sloan 


MraU ELM pINOCKIEE levine s slersctoute omisieviciale eelersiiareuticrsis rate Elise Cavanna 
Frau Lund .... Jennie A. Eustace 
PASSOSSOR IOUTODEN ec wiejn'e ciereisie gigs ans ols aig eiasis srs vin aes siviainw/e:s John Craig 
Reisacher ..... .. Joseph Allenton 
GommyATSatOr Orin sisceieisieteisis's\s civil se e:atele s sielere alwintarete/alajens Thomas Chalmers 
Madam De Hauteyille . Marion Warring-Manley 
Baron Von Schmettan . ... Hermann Lieb 
An-Officer ....:.. .. Mischa Auer 
A: Maid! a... . Marion Allen 
A Footman . Ssustc aot . . Mischa Auer 

The Esteemed, Sensitive Public Will Assume That the Action takes 
Place in Emilsburg, the Capital of the Duchy of Gerlestein, 
About 1900. Staged by Dudley Digges. 


Herr Beermann is president of the newly organized 
Society for the Suppression of Vice in a mythical Ger- 
man city. Assessor Strobel is an over-zealous police 
official on the trail of the playful higher-ups among the 
prominent citizens who are prone to criticise the police. 
Strobel orders a raid on an establishment kept by Mme. 
de Hauteville, captures her diary and discovers that not 
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only Beermann but practically all the vice crusaders are 
de Hauteville clients. Also it is learned that the Crown 
Prince himself was fearfully put out the night of the 
raid, being obliged to hide suddenly in the madame’s 
wardrobe with the lingerie. Beermann is glad to offer 
Mme. de Hauteville an apology of sorts and buy her a 
new business in Brussels to keep the scandal down. 


BEWARE OF WIDOWS 


A play in three acts by Owen Davis. Produced by 
Crosby Gaige at the Elliott Theatre, New York, Decem- 
ber 1, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Bill Bradford ......... Donald Macdonald 
Captain Jones Barnard A. Reinold 


BRUIT GHG WAC Me ace aw) stelsiaieiw ois atsiotetate's oiet pie Fisie’a\cis tiataialels iste Beatrice Miles 
GLU NAOWICK | ccs og rads seiste aacieie a cieness op-eimelane Charles Millward 
PEE WOR DAs. v v.cipia sno. ci2 pRers ere.gleiere © apeiesvecajalars eile Alan Edwards 
DOANE) Bale sisieic st aists(a.e\csisiaictie sioG/siofeieieleivialeisia te cove isiniettelsiristeltie Leslie Adams 
Paula Lea .. Diantha Pattison 


.» Madge Kennedy 
peistet Doris Dagmar 
SDI G Do ccataaisisiaisisrs cietipre-aisisisieteretecnr sini pietacciee erereainiareeteren te oeteierst M. I. Lee 

Acts I and III.—Deck of Peter Chadwick’s Houseboat. Act II.— 
Cabin of the ‘‘Journey’s End.” 


Joyce Bragdon, widowed three years, is still des- 
perately in love with Jack Waller, M.D., an earlier suitor 
for her affections. She pursues Waller to Peter Chad- 
wick’s houseboat and there finds him about to marry 
another girl. Joyce, casting herself persistently at the 
Waller head, finally manages to have the houseboat set 
adrift with only herself and her desired one on board. 
After that Waller gives up. 
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JUST BEYOND 


A drama in three acts by Reginald Goode. Produced 
by Charles K. Gordon at the National Theatre, New 
York, December 1, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Sp Ig sea ES ALLY eis ove6is [ole atue(e/si9 sis eloielaiaieisisle.s\e/sioicte'eisicisit is, John C. Carlyle 
Malege Mercedes <teiecedccerccercs. -.» Madelane Hartford 
Norman Towers ...csecessecves +eeeeee Leslie Barrie 
“Dr.’’ Jan Koetbrock aceon “George E. Romain 
Hon. Cecil Broughton, ‘‘Dead Fish”? ...cccesscceees Horace Sinclair 
MiSs /LOWGCIS Iie /slecraielscecereicice aleisfeleinigietalstele cielelsis sisieiciaieraie Zefhe Tillbury 
INANTY, This sscunimiaciccibecsscscceescses Silslolelelsis sivisiels Alison Bradshaw 
Major Gerald Towers, S¢Bill ie oaaccsciessaraweiote cues Cyril Keightley 
pone alglatetertstettisleleiate vicieiaisie eeitcen ule eels'e einen aie ote (siee Wanda Lyon 

Gisele sisie ‘a sin lminve'sle/alacicietpisisieie cere nedslebicisisicedececs scan Walterrlingé 
“Wally” Bialarersiowsieleieie’e slere pisisisreimieslercreleraisielsioiere sisiaerereiere sis aie By Himself 


Acts I, II and III.—The Rear Porch of ‘‘Gundramundra”’ (Just 
Beyond) Station, Near Dandaloo, New South Wales, Australia. 
Christmas Day, 1919, late. Staged by A. E. Anson. 

Gerald Towers, going home to Australia from the war, 
stops off in New York and marries a beautiful American 
girl, Marjorie. Continuing on to Gundramundra he 
discovers the homeland in the grip of a drought. Sheep 
dead, crops burned, relatives and neighbors thirsting. 
Under the pressure Marjorie’s nerves snap, Gerald grows 
excited and accuses her of flirting with his younger 
brother and finally a general insanity is threatened. 
Then the rain comes and everything is washed clean. 


THE DEVIL TO PAY 


A drama in three acts, translated from the Dutch of 
Herman Heijermans by Caroline Heijermans-Houwink 
and Lillian Saunders. Produced by The Stagers at the 
Fifty-second Street Theatre, New York, December 3, 
1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Jasper Whitford Kane 
Marie Ethel Strickland 
Johannes Alexander Tiers 


Marie. a acccccvesrevescesecivecs cece eeccevesecsece Mary Ricard 
Eva Bonheur ..cceseeseseees ere Margaret Wycherly 
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Nanning Storm .....+s+eeeeeees . Alexander Kirkland 
Milpel os oc otssgeuscwaes . Charles Wagenheim 
A Neighbor’s Voice Margaret Douglass 
JA Garpet Layeri. cic des cnsiwiwises ss «cise sisisisioe cin anes Edwin A. Brown 


Staged by Edward Goodman. 


Jasper, a gentle Hollander, achieves and expounds a 
comforting philosophy. It is that love is life, and that a 
crippled soul is the most pitiable of spiritual catas- 
trophes. When his daughter Marie is seduced by Nan- 
ning Storm on promise of marriage, and Nanning offers 
to make good the promise, Jasper refuses the offer. Bet- 
ter that his daughter should bear such shame and suffer- 
ing as may come to her as a result of her indiscretion 
than that she should be linked for life to so unfortunate 
a person as Nanning. Eva Bonheur, an ancient and 
crabbed spinster living above Jasper, is also partially 
redeemed by the new thought. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 


Revival of the comedy by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Produced by George C. Tyler and Basil Dean at the 
Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, December 6, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Siti Peter Teazlen iy. ii. van wadiace graces cone testers O. P. Heggie 
Sirl Oliver *Suriace es..cis eres catien was sere caveat estates Ben Field 
Siri Barry Bumper acainie se clssieie vieisiersbicte siciniciasieeinrsiate rie Brian O’Neil 
Sir Benjamin, Backbite’ . oris/s wisa aisiaie eevieconale wiclsters ainlstsiele ate Neil Martin 
SIF SEOUY HM ieaa se necinok erties Una eatics Lecnad 6 oamea eee Harold Thomas 
POSED OULLACE) on) hla «e010 8 ale o eles elelacsitie ela per etiam scat Joseph Dale 
Gharlestmnrtace scaring asics sale sin sisiveemecs cat atel teas lan Hunter 
Earelessmtjcsntess tees ctelaciss seis ictiaaahis cintistiecieacitaee Phillip Tonge 
SBAKCH iieleivrote)s stele vielelesrelereles serescle el ties Jteidavecnsd Romaine Callender 
Crabtree sei ctsts aisccressisisiasiea ait nies cinets cieisinie» a easier caters Arthur Lewis 
ROW LeYpmterenisiet valciss eereics sieteisieieidsitiaipetnisie sel sigieiere rs -- William Seymour 
MOBS oecscccreccccsscceessseercescecrceseesces Jefferson DeAngelis 
LO) Bikicotadsnudonouesoocdbecs. oeeteccoeres Anthony Kemble Cooper 
Lady Teazle isis wield May Collins 
Lady Sneerwell nlelatelsieeiere sig siniefeineaasinertee Julia Hoyt 
Mrs. Candour .....sscecsecsesessccecssscrreecees Henrietta Crosman 
MEET W ccteractete cle ec stersieloipievalere’ salaicialsie es wicicit erelara loteiottom me aiee Mary Hone 


A single Sunday evening performance given by George 
C. Tyler that he might exhibit the company he had 
organized for a road tour with the Sheridan classic. 
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EASY VIRTUE 


A play in three acts by Noel Coward. Produced by 
Charles Frohman (in association with Joseph P. Bick- 
erton, Jr. and Basil Dean) at the Empire Theatre, New 
York, December 7, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs. Whittaker. % si :.i\tenise «6 Brae ete sioterela nee veh bre Mabel Terry Lewis 
VERE LONI oyetelaterescters'alaeix cis ala ater eie ais iarelotaretWeleieialslelere ie /e\sisisss e[e(e Marda Vanne 
- Halliwell Hobbes 


(ib EY, yscseico soradie Joan Clement Scott 
Burberhas. octareacs. o/c .-. Lionel Hogarth 
WORE By eld core sca ible om Whale. <'o'are ec ean els wie oiela wise Sp ain i9 vials som oh Robert Harris 
LEED BE os iar CAIRO OAS I OOD EAE AION ONGC GO IROL IG Jane Cowl 
(By arrangement with Archibald Selwyn, Esq.) 
SSSA TLUEEE res eos clon eters biees ee tbe es rhe caseue ree Joyce Carey 
Charles Biarleigind ) ij i5p sineld ceesieeavs cane tw tye euwendes Vernon Kelso 
(PHI pM BOrd Omer cies cle eisloisiessicleleiee se eisivieie wets esas es Peter Carpenter 
WEES TIAXTIB vce pe ns nn seem nclene nes aces 06 eie'siee6e\s bia's William Podmore 
INSAP WV GHALUTAYE Fceine netic an cicis cle Oalsiss som s¥lelevicve mes bers Gypsy O’Brien 
Hon. Hugh Petworth s\cev.covsisicccs scesisccecicesisicics Peter McFarlane 
Bobby Coleman. xe. ).or esse viens ceenis seaneiecsieesecse C. Bailey Hick 
Eaicy Coleman) ci o5s: cc's asic onc cigjense> oe caanscsenutnce GOnstance best 
Lenry UTLeYy | cits tea sitet a gion enralois's oe/cletelnia stay Gtalelersc'e Wallace Wood 
IMirSapra Teale vatetnis’s eter rslote siete ttoreieteletatalelerairtacsisaelbia(o(ainteieys Grace Hampton 
Mrs. Phillips <0... cosccscoveccccccscvsvesveccses Nancy B. Marsland 
Dinyy sn eld as ne ties eo cate anes Cesieh «ce sie sadinta man Marion Evensen 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Hall of Colonel Whittaker’s Country 
House in England. Staged by Basil Dean. 

John Whittaker meets Larita somewhere along the 
Riviera, loves her and marries her. Bringing her back 
to the home of his conventionally austere English parents 
he soon discovers that she does not fit in. Three months 
later, when certain episodes concerned with a divorce 
case in which Larita has figured come to light, there is 
a family explosion. Larita warmly defends herself and, 
after a gorgeous appearance at a family ball, wearing 
her showiest gown and all her jewels, she withdraws 
dramatically from the scene, leaving John to marry his 
small-time sweetheart. 


COUSIN SONIA 


A comedy in three acts by Louis Verneuil (translated 
from the French by Herbert Williams). Produced by 
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Sonia Productions, Inc., at the Central Park Theatre, 
New York, December 7, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Maurice Burr’ (ei.cas ceaislaademe es gs «stomleiseltiele 6 dialnve ais Hugh O’Connell 
Lucienne: Bure) osc < acces 06 « cisisis viun's\n'eslneinialy ie ain'e/ors Katharine Hayden 
Hubert, Carters cianges vccicicasuecetaceesiniesisistes Douglas MacPherson 
Sonya Orlova Variloyna (‘Cousin Sonia’’) ......... Marguerita Sylva 
Drv MATIOE, “cicissias fe cetnaicls ace sieccip a's seinreinislsiateinialsvalelgiois Royal C. Stout 


Acts I and Il.—The Chateau of the Burrs at Saumur, France. 
Act III.—The Bachelor Quarters of Hubert Carter. Staged by Edward 
Elsner. 


Cousin Sonia, a sort of international siren, finding her 
friends, the Burrs, in a mess because Lucienne is flirt- 
ing with Hubert Carter, proceeds to entangle both men 
and help materially in straightening out the tangle. 


OH! OH! OH! NURSE 


A musical comedy in two acts. Book by George E. 
Stoddard; lyrics and music by Carlo and Sanders. Pro- 
duced by Clark Ross at the Cosmopolitan Theatre, New 
York, December 7, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Jimmy Greet .....eseescsseeeeeeessceeeeeeeesenseeseees Roy Sedley 
Marie .... ++» Gladys Miller 
WUGELALE Cae pets oro . Vincent Langan 
Dr. Sidney Killmore John Price Jones 
Marion Gay ........ Rebekah Cauble 
Mons. Louis d’Bracz Arthur Lipson 
Will Plant), isieieissie'e +» Bill Adams 
James Fitzpatrick ++ Leslie King 
LT. Dy€ cseccccereceseececsreccerssececcssessessesserces Don Barclay 
Lily White ... Gertrude Vanderbilt 
Mrs. Rose d’Bracz eeeeceens May Boley 
PEGZY. seinen stissicese .» Georgia Ingram 


The “Oh! Ob! Ob! Nurse” Quartette 
Act I.—Dr. Killmore’s Sanitarium, Catskill Mountains. Act II.— 
Canary Lane, adjoining the Sanitarium. Staged by Walter Brooks, 


Dr. Killmore is a young physician with a sanitarium 
on his hands and no patients. He loves Marion, his head 
nurse, who must marry a man and bury him before she 
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can inherit auntie’s fortune. The doctor and Marion 
induce I. Dye, a comic sick man, to lend himself to the 
ceremony in the expectation that he is about to pass 
out, after which he gains strength for two acts. Then 
auntie’s will is found to be a joke. 


GYPSY FIRES 


A melodrama in three acts by Allan Davis. Produced 
by William Caryl for Golden Love, Inc., at the George 
M. Cohan Theatre, New York, December 7, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Syne’ Bosville icc cece cwicee cee ves'e Soicddéoocdnsens Tamzon Manker 
Mryphenar Stanley ie. 25:6ccaivcinaieise's ae ae bs Sas ne rvise.ais'sie,6 Alice Fischer 
ROBEY RONG rave e'ateis siale(sielele'eiaYevcvecsis[avaieis leis in eisistn sie icicle J. M. Kerrigan 
MorellayiOrmeil mete’ 'ssiers oicieieie alersielelolelelelela'sioleiniele\oivtnie’s olerse Lillian Foster 
Miplna WD Ae ZOat Movers vesete erelsto\eielelelelelsicia/aere aieteia actuators Spee Albert Phillips 
ZA KAL SE ZOG! Sore! sio.v'o are ele: cieleis elerotele's.s eiors: sole oisieinia efasieisionets Franklin Fox 
Carroll Lankford ... ... Arthur Albertson 
Wallard anlkford) sisisrissisisisieleie slo's eisioinnares sisisieis seieteicielsicie Perce Benton 
Julia Lankford ... .» Eeda Von Buelow 
Manvimlams se cjciectes Winifred Gaynor 
INIGORSMING eicieicleiciersta sien c 6 eiete(sleleioisiele eiale eig,vis'p aiele olele neisiaicirie By Himself 
MAIKO Beinicis ate sigs siecle siteitvins ease meinkteies wine's aramin’s SipalAe Lord Brilliant 


Acts I, Ii and III.—In the Present, Somewhere in New England. 
Staged by A. H. Van Buren. 

Morella Oneil, daughter of an Irish father and a 
gypsy mother, loves Carroll Lankford, an American 
artist, and wants to marry him. She is opposed by 
Tryphena, queen of her gypsy band, and Rodney Oneil, 
her father, who knows, from his own experience, the 
tragedy of such a mixed marriage. But in the course of 
events Rodney is killed defending Morella from a vil- 
lain, who is afterward crushed by his own trained bear. 
Then Morella marries Carroll. 


THE COCOANUTS 


A musical comedy in two acts. Music and lyrics by 
Irving Berlin; book by George S. Kaufman. Produced 
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by Sam H. Harris F the Lyric Theatre, New York, 
December 8, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


JaMisON ceases saviviae we civ canis mis Uviseeteistenle matic n sis\@\arele.e Zeppo Marx 
AGG) sistceis einieniata BaNhtor fn O00 Coviecicesiviones fa stivieaten ele Georgie Hale 
Mrs. Potter ..ccceccesccccccasccee eeccecececoeesse Margaret Dumont 
Harvey Yates ..ccccccccscccsccessvccceceenensias Henry Whittemore 
Penelope Martyn ........+. pale Reset inrersteyererata erstataters erarevecs/e Janet Velie 
Polly Patter, ccccccasooenvnas ROMmORD IOS. Rot aelisere sel Mabel Withee 
Robert Adams .....cccccccececcee weimlepiorela etaleranie’e sie(siefe/eis Jack Barker 
Henry W. Schlemmer .......sscsccccceece Vialeleisis's «eee. Groucho Marx 
Willie the Wop occccascccceccecsee ope kedkadetalese<) (GUICG Marx 
Silent: Sami: wi ccsstescdesdacceuas cmidigidiolere dein dia sikeg eine note Harpo Marx 
FICNNOORY Fo co's ves tiriedeasse0 Celuvle vives ponaes setvcre seis s DASE MuvedseL 
Frances Williams ..s...sccccsccccccscccccensessees Frances Williams 


Acts I and II.—In and around “The Cocoanuts,’’ Cocoanut Beach, 
Florida. Staged by Sammy Lee and Oscar Eagle. 


The four Marx boys in Florida, where Groucho runs a 
hotel and a real estate development, Harpo tears up the 
cuests’ mail and steals the silver, Chico plays the piano 
and Zeppo does the best he can. 


THE FOUNTAIN 


A play in eleven scenes by Eugene O'Neill. Produced 
by Kenneth Macgowan, Robert Edmond Jones and 
Eugene O’Neill at the Greenwich Village Theatre, New 
York, December 10, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
RDHUYASWAC™ cn cic.sesieeatss ececevecccccccseceocccecesess tanley Berry 
Juan Ponce de Leon ........ sere eeceeeceee- Walter Huston 
POAT Otis yun paiisa.e usisc vic ee tics wa +» William Stahl 


Maria de Cordova’ Be PRE OIAG AC: Pauline Moore 
Luis de Alvaredo .......... : ; +++» Egon Brecher 
Yusef asisaeiniaiteinte peatetets\a'slole Ar -» John Taylor 
Diego Menendez ...... Crane Wilbur 
Vicente de Cordova oe Edgar Stehli 


Alonzo de Oviedo 


sal Ivi 
Manuel de Castillo See aaa 


Morris Ankrum 


Cristoval de Mendoza ; ‘ in a en ABS ee + Ralph Benzies 
Christopher Columbus Se gen pnidine mania aa +» Henry O’Neill 
Helmsman .... dissin s vielen ace NipKs paeie e's Philip Jones 
Friar Quesada yeti s Vs +\eleinterecielen aisie’elelas 2 aie os heaaeaaebe Edgar Stehli 


NAN OCD ay-/sisiaeirisieieeiracis seneicise lle ae PO i act OF Curtis Cookse 
Beatriz de Cordova ......... ercccccccvesccsceccees Rosalinde Pulley 
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Aloe ni Wen ag crsie cs iciaeieisins:slsieioleisioloas see ciste  €cid olsrelnisie bates Liza Dallett 
A Soldier ...... ++. William Stahl 
An Indian Chief . +.» Ray Corning 
A Medicine Man ... +». John Taylor 
Fathers Superior © sie <r +0000 - Henry O’Neill 
Juan, Ponce de Leon’s nephew .». John Taylor 
TLISUS CHVANE amy are sistoveiie wets sinie oie aren ee ice. sis elsia,a.s,e1ee(e's suse Philip Jones 

Scene 1—Courtyard of Ibnu Aswad’s Palace, Granada—the Night 
of the Moorish Capitulation. 2—Columbus’ Flagship on the Last 
Day of the Second Voyage. 3—Twenty Years Later—the Courtyard 
of the Governor’s Palace, Porto Rico. 4—Menendez’s Study in the 
Palace. 5—A Dungeon. 6—Courtyard of the Palace. 7—A Strip 
of Beach on the Florida Coast. 8—A Clearing in the Forest. 
9—The Courtyard of a Monastery in Cuba. Musical Setting by 
Macklin Morrow. Staged by Robert Edmond Jones. 


Juan Ponce de Leon, hearing the fabled fountain of 
eternal youth sung by a Moor, joins Columbus on his 
second voyage and lands in Porto Rico. The years pass 
and his search for the reviving waters becomes a pas- 
sion, particularly after his young and beautiful ward, 
Beatrice, comes to live with him. Following the lead of 
a vengeful Indian to the mainland of Florida, Juan is 
betrayed and shot full of arrows by other Indians at the 
edge of a spring. Taken back to Cuba he dies convinced 
that he has found the answer. Youth is eternal in the 
spirit, which, like the waters of a fountain, reaching ever 
toward the heavens, drop back again to the parent body 
for recleansing and rebirth. 


THE MAN WHO NEVER DIED 
A play in three acts and epilogue by Charles Webster. 
Produced at the Provinctown Theatre, New York, Decem- 


ber 12, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Primus Pettigrew «..sccccacsrecccvcceve VAR Cee ee tert Maurice Cass 
John Gerald Holt ....ccccccccccccccccccscvssscess Harold Vosburgh 
VURGMAOIEL «ot ety ve viexcn susie wo. ieSdieccasticnce Marguerite Wernimont 
Christopher Manders .....e-.0-- eeccccccccscs Ciuce tated Robert Lynn 
Boltod sic cncsnnesacvesn aces se eccccccccsseeeecs coccers Hugh Kidder 


Albert Edward Uwyng <:sssscsesssse57 scosssse:: Bennett Southard 
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Police Inspector  « oie %se/ce/t'ere' oe sbocsiesiosescvisissiniones Seth Kendall 
Kyoto Koh ..ivessccccccsnscvccnssvcccevesecececes Bennett Kilpack 
Warne ciate aio ote nie cic’ clersle is 'e'slerole elolasalelereletatolaletejateloieuleleralelsis Layelah Monif 
Steele McLellan jcc demas sence caisieesisieviele tieisisinsicie Harold McGee 
Judge Roner™, .cxik sce elite wena en scleneeces mene Redfield Clarke 
Pars ythe edits cine it os oteaie'wv'vie/e vie(ecrelele Wivie e’e'eleinistulelstelclecs Charles Fleming 
Dye Pite-SCott oxic sc s/s wne)ssenn vale'ers cleo eleietalvieisnisiess Charles Bloomer 
Drs Browne Givicecadcoctvnccesvocceccsirseeencachinns Henry Buckler 
Rosser oie e voit cove v oticelels ob slaves wevles ec eslnicieia tidal ele!siale Seth Kendall 
eve Mb/ae a elmseletlaitetevelsielene olnsinteye Hugh Kidder 

Clement O’Loghlen 

ateletsis Vernon Rich 

Fic Fe eee ee die Siete necic o/b gieluleiale sibs Wletntctelvlele's iniars Mildred McCoy 


Acts I, II and IlI.—Uwyng’s Laboratory. 


Parallel murder mysteries investigated and solved to 
the complete understanding of everybody except the 
audience. 


LYSISTRATA 


The Moscow Art Theatre Musical Studio’s presentation 
of the play in three acts; text by Dmitry Smolin; music 
by Reinhold Gliere. Produced by F. Ray Comstock and 
Morris Gest at the Jolson Theatre, New York, Decem- 
ber 14, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Lysistrata iss sees a Aen Neidsnisien tee Olga Baklanova, Lydia Belyakova, 

and Yelizaveta Gundobina (alternates) 
BalGnt ss as ssien anaes se'so.g.ca hivesleetatiene conic cocwaete Nina Durasova 
SETI: ACOr COpBHCOOO SAS” COMDa aC GOCC G30 HONCCODOOE Anna Sablukova 
EAM BICON tele se'e'o)stais:oin\rie a-elv seietals Ceete cimcnereiaietnisietaaroate Anna Lisetskaya 
Probulos. gheieps vec cclys cw ele Ne oleae aeminth s enbine ceiteet Leonid Baratoff 
KRinesiaa.pegaidivs a t.so'as ne since Pyotr Saratovsky, Dmitry Kamernitsky 


The action takes place on the Acropolis in Athens, 411 B.C. 


A revival of Aristophanes’ 2,500-year-old comedy in 
which the newly-organized feminists of Greece, under 
the leadership of Lysistrata, go on a sex strike and deny 
themselves to their husbands and sweethearts until the 
men agree to declare for a lasting peace and the abol- 
ishment of civil war. During their engagement the Rus- 
sian players also presented “La Perichole,” by Vladimir 
Nemirovitch-Dantchenko and Mikail Galperin; “Carmen- 
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cita and the Soldier,” by Constantin Lipskeroff and 
Georges Bizet; “Love and Death,” by Alexander Push- 
kin; “Aleko,” by Sergei Rachmanioff, “The Fountain” 
by Anton Arensky, and “Cleopatra,” by Reinhold Gliere. 


MERCHANTS OF GLORY 


A play in four acts by Marcel Pagnol and Paul Nivoix 
(translated by Ralph Roeder). Produced by The Thea- 
tre Guild at the Guild Theatre, New York, December 14, 
1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Wiadami -Bachelet "i. cics‘acsisielelss'e'se sisisie'e vicle'sisieisivisisiele siecle Helen Westley 
NN SOMO Una dh ca s's\s oe es Giewne et oe sa cineee oe enaies Gis oettan Betty Linley 
Germaine Bachelet . .» Armina Marshall 
Grandel rte injeisiiste'c.s's)csin/cie le alpnteals (eis sicieie e sisinisaleisiee s’ovieleisiete Lee Baker 
Bachelet ..0....e006 .. Augustin Duncan 
iigalmusinerteie crete ciesice cree ieinicitamic aoc eclectcntic seen clainineeiets George Nash 
PA Maia Bia cissecerssvnre- cio teielsielejeteiereie lore ois on aeinicisiorcie's nics e'c\s oreveloiale Philip Loeb 
Lieutenant Colonel] Blancard ....cccccscessccesecces Lowden Adams 
Richeboe. cna. kccesseece ce ets ««+» Charles Halton 
DAGUORUE POOMIG! cass nines a Cees Seba ies vane euage sm eieKis ae Jose Ruben 
Comte del ’Eauville .. .. Edward Fielding 
Seeretary, tices cic chico seca dae exile sas ees a wees Stanley G. Wood 


Prologue and Acts I, II and III.—The Dining Room of Bachelet’s 
House. Act IV.—Bachelet’s Study in Paris. 


The Bachelets, living in rural France, were a happy, 
commonplace family before the war. When the fighting 
began the Bachelet son joined the colors. Two years 
later he was reported dead, shot down while covering a 
retreat. Ten years later the Bachelet family has gained 
social distinction and won material success, largely on 
the strength of its relationship to Sergeant Bachelet. 
The father has been elected to many local offices as the 
sire of a hero. He is to be run for the chamber of 
deputies. On the eve of election Sergeant Bachelet 
returns. He is shattered but far from dead. He has just 
emerged from a complete amnesia and escaped the 
hospital. His appearance is a facer for the merchants of 
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glory. After many conferences they decide that he 
must remain dead or everything is lost. Protestingly he 
takes another name, gives up his wife, who has remar- 
ried, and agrees to keep the glory profiteers’ secret. 


OPEN HOUSE 


A comedy drama in three acts by Samuel R. Golding. 
Produced by the author at Daly’s Theatre, New York, 
December 14, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
TEAVIEL anacigusWiesencvansnne tend BO rID OU UCH IE? COO DCEEC Frank Martins 
Lloyd Bellamy ... . Ramsey Wallace 
Basil Underwood . . Albert Andruss 
Eugenie Bellamy Helen MacKellar 


Margaret ...... . Eugenie Woodward 
BIAVGM ovr ce rive ss nde stecedecvagaveced une dcuesccseden Freddie Stange 
FO Rae DAOC ROACH CO GAOBUICCOTDACNCD OFCUC OB AIC HOdcccricti Janice Elgin 
DY ROGOL SELOIE Paises 01,3 oro obec s truseiaield Mlesis c eielsle norte ce ced Guy Hitner 
Sergius: Choruofl | .'.s/o/elu'e's's'vias (os vieivie's 0 siecisic siecle sie clstsieverere Bela Lugosi 
WiGler Rayna | acs sabicicestews we sateedrseésnieeneder Jane Houston 
Miter LANGNOM i deuce cc sccanendedaddetenaaa dawslisiseaws Marie Kenrick 
MATSUOMMA  lersisleis visrsicisis\ctaataalclaiclelclatoislarsistaletdistelatsele Robert W. Lawrence 


Prologue, Acts I and III.—The Living Hall of the Bellamys, 
Park Avenue, New York. Act II.—Reception Room in Chernoff’s 
Apartment, New York. Staged by Henry Stillman and Robert 
W. Lawrence. 


Lloyd Bellamy, a growing steel man, insists that 
Kugenie, his pretty wite, shall capitalize her feminine 
wiles in helping him make a success of his business. 
Kugenie protests, but helps. She refuses however, 
to throw over unceremoniously an attractive Russian 
buyer, Sergius Chernoff, the moment he has signed a 
contract, and turn her attention to a less attractive 
Armenian. Bellamy, grown suspicious, accuses her of 
having gone too far with Chernoff and Eugenia agrees 
that she has. But it is only her way of bringing Bellamy 
to a realization of the insult he has put upon her. She is 
still pure and loyal to her husband and children. 


e 
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THE DYBBUK 


A play by S. Ansky (English version by Henry G. 
_ Alsberg: adapted from the Habima Production). Pro- 
duced at the Neighborhood Theatre, New York, Decem- 
ber 15, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


First Batlan (Professional Prayer Man) ............++0+ Edgar Kent 
Second Batlam ias.isteets scee AACS rir iS oI) +++» Junius Matthews 
Third Batlan 62. c6ce6s ie talatorstete atitcratelsis?e slelstilolete’ ol islatavals « George Bratt 
Meyer, Shamos’ (Sexton) i .2%<s% 5 saviree vied = volves ovelee's Harold West 
Meshulach (Messenger) ......+2++eee0+ istotstara’slefotare mole Ian Mclaren 
CHA BROR Ms clatelesiclete sichciclste sini clos atc lite loislaielolelete siolels inet iele Albert Carroll 
Hennoch ° Otto Hulicius 
An Old Woman Fs ‘ seseecee Vera Allen 
en iaer caves sceceneadieesedee cease . .ese Mary Ellis 
ETUC lee ialnlsln’ oteieiolels alelels[ore'aieisleteieiia atelsisteleleteTotelels claleiote ters Dorothy Sands 
Gitlhtiacancsctccsee tence dle cecicccccsenis emaietaict et ces Paula Trueman 
Asher ... Lewis McMichael 
Reb. Sender ..... AoGORRaCOL Marc Loebell 
Fishke ....... ieayareteleteleloiels alarels . George Hoag 
Leyser 6664 . George Heller 
Moysheh . Otto Hulicius 
Zeydl Lewis McMichael 
Shlemiel Benson Inge 
Tsippe .«.. Vera Allen 
Neche . Sadie Sussman 
Rivke Blanche Talmud 
Draesl Irene Lewisohn 
Elke . Helen Mack 
Klippe Sophie Bernsohn 
Nechame Grace Stickney 
Rachel . b «+» Edith Segal 
Musician tine ies «sipiepeecsereis Bernard Kugel 
(BASy Olt cis dinisiseitraveicite oists crests svisis te oisiv's eet sieve een retaicrele Lily Lubell 
RObe LL NACMIBATIG coin, chp.te.d > Cais ts We bins shaw cle’ 6k eo" late George Bratt 
WEGHAGN Or inetetovelalexcise a nvalafa’niaix o(etsls aisipiviw sie'u(sin(ecaiuselsiu cos) aiNiois a Harold Minjer 
PROD SUMO WO! «wis. crass dieinidisigu ra btes weleie eis siatets ene 293 Junius Matthews 
KRabbiwAesrach, them Usagi“. chisv. vc esisn's bie(e.s'asiealerett alclbis Edgar Kent 
Reb, Michoel co.cc cccwsesccesedseueccneecvccse SOLO Harold Minjer 
Ebi SHAMSGON Neto tei re piel clone eeieieic op eis(e\eleliwerkreieisieielois Otto Hulicius 


Staged by David Vardi (in association with Alice Lewisohn). 


See page 160. 
CHIVALRY 


A play in a prologue and three acts by William Hurl- 
but. Produced by Joseph E. Shea at Wallack’s Theatre, 
New York, December 15, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Mad outiolia Jol ¢icok teissadeiccesnontadsceswetae.s Jack Matthews 
Stenographer ...-+++--cseseee pobre Rants sae heelateatviae Paula MacLean 
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Divornesdinass vanceeencae Bets nieve Seip crele cae Rie stemibisieiatsis s Laurett Browne 
School Teacher Scicsceceeuaviencs enol even nant seis sua a(c/sa Fan Bourke 
Matronly Woman ...ccccccecrsensensectaesessvion Mabel Montgomery 
Gontvacton Wisc neice sclecinWiestsresthfelslex Reaeemasisic ts Henry Crosby 
Lawyer’s Clerk .csccssssctedeqveunescsersscnt ances Alfred L. Rigali 
Lucy Meredith .....ccccccccctccesecsscerccsscvssvees Violet Heming 
MBEFOUU Tiaras sic visa ols eins oveielniclen s(tia/sts eaimininieiscinieua.erle ih sisle Betsy Hampton 
Exderagn FATVIS. aaa ececss aus cats acseeeariiaane ree Edmund Breese 
Kathleen Taggert ...ccccccccscccecicescetcsccecesercces Doris Rankin 
Solis ‘Veagert 2.5. cence nen ceses.s ae sae ie creer s Frances Neilson 
Pred PMGGOre, ov ce vaceae sc cu cass denies an aeaw ear eahhesals Roy Gordon 
Butlotor siete cicas stoccestaivie's tie cis sisiels oles e aiveinisene cine William J. Kline 
Mrs) URXOB sii. /eioreie-v iui arya oe leiwaunbiete sisimanpvore eterssare tarsal oie? Camilla Crume 
BIOFEHCG! feisiasin’c vies Ve snlciee oly uoies su sieisicaivinte waibiale isles gicisreiaie Fan Bourke 
PROREIG MANION. a's os\sie(sraincelcis a a sie olsieicis e/enieaistalniale cs a sinte Grace Valentine 
Arthur, Moredith <..sccccesccsccwcccesdesisicas te sielsleys oe Joseph Bell 
District Attorney: ..%0ccssisvcccccpescciesicesoccvcece Joseph Selman 
ROP UUAEA! Seiss vein sciccecic cerca edible vessels visssiciweiniedels set L. Sterling 
Clerk of the Court .ccccscoccccccccscccsessesese Thomas V. Morrison 
CURT dae la tsbig cen nn ag sencas apes hanrnte paca akan at al Arthur Davies 
Foreman Of the: Jay, sacseseessecsssdescesissioesesicsns John Coleman 
BtidgOtibsiainWiels sistainis sia pis viele pice siataycaisters simsiara teteleis(ele sie ieisie Segric Ellis 


Prologue.—Corridor leading to the Courtroom. Act I.—In Fred 
Taggert’s House. Act IIl—In Lucy Meredith’s Apartment. Act II.— 
The Courtroom. Staged by James Durkin. 


Lucy Meredith, the gold-digging mistress of Fred Tag- 
gert, shoots him in the back when Taggert declares he is 
through with her. Taggert’s best friend, Emerson 
Jarvis, a famous criminal lawyer, takes Lucy’s case, and 
by the usual appeal to the chivalry of the jury, gains 
her acquittal. Then he turns in court, confesses taking 
the case to protect the names of the Taggerts as much as 
possible, and rends the jury as representing the growing 
American curse of sentimentalism that is taking the place 
of justice in courts of law, especially where pretty 
women murderers are concerned. 


THE WISECRACKERS 


A comedy in three acts by Gilbert Seldes. Produced 
by The Fifth Avenue Theatre, at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, New York, December 16, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Clare iessceaues Martha Lee Manners 
Richard) Holley W..sjsisie+s os veeseseccsc css acsiec cies Richard Nicholls 
Lydia) Cooper) sviscjciosensicciniscinnnsiseneclecsesiee sessment Irene Homer 
MrankiguUaylor! esse ceiswwescinecseace sted ens Ralph Geddis 
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Gregoryies natin. sh eiiee SHINO GOH GORE HAC ee ERO R CGE Marlyn Brown 
MUG rota eteisine eieteie eievieees ee sane sot ent an ccemes teinens Ann Schmidt 
Grace tin tees pinks ca siehck aoe cee a Cae aN 6 Kathleen Cooper Graham 
George Goopery sale crtec stele sie)s viens bioietelcion a aruseinasle senion Alfred Gross 
Phyllis slsftince-sio Biel taset ial slalotevy elpjare/alelsre 6 a]eve aieie!s stele teveielace, ayaye Juliet Brenon 
NEL Ua B arte ene pices stare foie ois ete laa oie sais bi visloweiiiieie na iedeare nese Sarah Claude 
PATI G ee COO POL mrcisielciersisis aisisioisisia ciere(e:siaieieve ciscinieicieteisitiele Mona Kingsley 
GAVE GOOPCt a vies pen eaucc nen castes ang bablec es cus one Russell Hicks 
HINES s Goon Conon eUOOD DnB CU OOCOOOOUOR CEU ACUTE noe G Drake de Kay 
Dirk V aneD eriElo tery i. reteroter eye cei. oie ls cists aieteiere siateveia/eeines Mare Paul Huber 
IALETEAUP Other Neiemigis sairince ne dele rincene a nnielplowtls wis Saisers Arthur Fanson 
Moelisande: Potter 25% os seo cowhdi Weak coh ok Sete enka Adele St. Maur 


Acts I and III.—The Dining Room of an Apartment House in 
New York. Act II.—A Penthouse on the Roof of an Apartment. 
Staged by Clarence Derwent. 


A satirical fling at the social life of New York’s © 
literary salon set during which the Tony Coopers are 
separated by their “wisecracking” friends and _ later 
reconciled by ithe announced approach of a baby. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY 


A comedy in three acts by Kenneth Webb. Produced 
by John Tuerk at the Forty-ninth Street Theatre, New 
York, December 21, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


George Adams .....cccesecsevenee AMA ation Raymond Van Sickle 
WEFEICY agceshbaoneonOdeogUuUsTODS aistale'sia sieve (sieiaiataisjetsieiciere Beulah Bondi 
Penelope Adams ...0<.cecccsecccsecsesecenseseseerous sea Leila Frost 
Incy Adams <c.2.0sccis0s cei00s.s Ce rccccvcccccensesccce Georgia Backus 
Miss Priscilla Adams: ....vccecccccesscsie ss ceive Louise Closser Hale 
Kreme nAdaineiecjcstecieicecioeise sels eisiee alniaveleicisletelaisiee einteiacicie;s Mary Phillips 
ranks Owens! ticsissiciaee.svicieinsieesicisin aioe a ee lsie te eSiicieaisieiels) Fleming Ward 
Henry AdamG awiescccsescccessvscceeecsgedecaccsics 6 Grant Mitchell 
UG CLS. AacucOoonoo OnOrC CU OOCOCOOABOBU GOCC ono BOR Kay Johnson 
Martin PBUrkeets.clcicie/sicteiislels/0.« aisVe/e sieiele.cre.eie (eve )nja/sieiaiecs Edward Donnelly 


Act I.—The Adams Home in Boston. Acts II and I[I.—Henry 
Adams’ Home Just Outside Boston. 


Henry Adams, bedeviled by a nagging and deliberately 
unjust New England family, finally marries without his 
relations’ consent. They thereupon pick upon his wife, 
Joyce Adams. The night Henry and Joyce are having 
Henry’s new boss out to dinner the family descends upon 
them and again is about to spoil everything, when Henry, 
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taking the wrong cocktail by mistake, whips up his 
courage, turns like an irate jackrabbit on all his rela- 
tives, and Joyce, helping along the declaration of inde- 
pendence, grabs the poker and breaks up all the ugly 
wedding presents. 


THE MASTER OF THE INN 


A play in three acts by Catherine Chisholm Cushing 
(suggested by Robert Herrick’s book of the same title). 
Produced by Messrs. Hubert Druce and William Streett 
at the Little Theatre, New York, December 21, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
The Master Who Tells the Story: 


Geoffrey David Thorne ticac siecciviny tits iaalenits co levsiriies Robert Loraine 
The Guests Who Hear the Story: 

PherLawy ee. apacsaetlene ses en MEER a ede wea vaete ea Kenneth Goodhue 

ROG BEGKON (cs asratete rs sinc cieioalelssleleretbiaiainiaraieteistslersiaie George H. Wiseman 

The Pillelingey! Vs. io tase c peacs «bald adencianauie nisin Forrest Zimmer 

The Architect Edward Borrale 

AO AXtISt ¢as.cics .. Ralph Weidhaas 


The Newcomer Edward Forbes 
The 
Geoffrey David Thorne Robert Loraine 
Woney Norton <, ost. 0s accasie esse cen ei intesy acinomae Ian Keith 
Andree Leigh .... Virginia Pemberton 
The ‘‘Pillslinger’’ . Forrest Zimmer 


WAUZOTASCHO Sara x rete ce acet ee eee eee cet ne de Walter Howe 
Harriet Norton Verree Teasdale 
PEO ARPS AeA ECE Get Choire imnbrrciene petra cir i Helen Woo 
Pietra tein ea ene Vincent Sardi, Jr. 
Mammy Marie Taylor 


The Three Acts Occur in the Hall of the ‘‘Inn’’ in the Foothills 
of Virginia. Staged by Hubert Druce. 


Geoffrey Thorne, having established an inn for the 
mending of men’s souls and bodies, tells several of his 
guests the story of the inn’s inception. It was there he 
had met and loved Andree Leigh, who ran away with 
Toney Norton, a brilliant young surgeon. As he finishes 
the story Toney wanders into the room, a drunken wreck, 
followed soon by Andree, out of her head from a blow 
her young husband has given her. Dr. Thorne thereupon 
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undertakes the rebuilding of these two, and having 
accomplished. that, sends them away his grateful and 
devoted admirers; theirs the joy, his the sacrifice. 


FOOL’S BELLS 


A comedy in prologue, two acts and epilogue by A. E. 
Thomas (based on a story by Leona Dalrymple). Pro- 
duced by Donald Gallaher and James W. Elliott at the 
Criterion Theatre, New York, December 22, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


David Oil ewattitsincw craciclophicisie cassis ietosielontss ais slietes sae Donald Gallaher 
INI CHAE Mersresidisiz cin esis cieresicve oveis cistonierseletasmeievleinrererote es Arthur Rhodes 
DoctoneMallor' aicpsaieteree ee steven /store attra nie legates acres ;-» Donald Campbell 
Rudolph Hewitt (Uncle Rudy) ........ Eh Seo ns A. G. Andrews 
Pe yA Grey si sh ctten cies ee ate elem teens eele ds s’e sie pbiereiote teneiors Sara Sothern 
Dick Peters Harry R. Irving 
ELVilgeesitereteterstetetcierete stele raicta's ote ctsletove sie leversse¥elereis teletersia ties siaverertee Asya Kass 
URE Oreo co tee Meee cine Pere HRT Oro Sher Ce ACE Justina Hart 
GEA hE torn ciao OAR OD ROO UR OO OLS TD OME EE dopa Donald Gallaher 
ManjorvenGillicud diye wiarne cts: alejers ctessieicnls'+ hve ‘sles ewe /eictie’? Janet McLeay 
LB RAE oS sin Ser nen Seth (keno ety 1) OU eae ch eI Sara Sothern 
IM CaM CACY ieee eietes uta oPhcia oie /areiatelete lain’ sis tateracoistets vetwiste stale) scare Beryl Mercer 
Mrs Dudenspitz: 6: sleivnieievs tress win: wiciateino vicious eles leisiiatclere A. G. Andrews 
ies (Cube Ghhe  SSungdnempe sede a00 poooUn ads OnooTaotoOn Donald Meek 
WIESE AOS HDHD ODD OUDON TCO DSU GOUO USS CONOInG George Fonsgaines 


Prologue and Epilogue-——The Home of Rudolph and David Hewitt. 
Act I.—Gloria’s Apartment. Act Il.—A Tenement House Along the 
East River. 2.—On the Edge of the Ball. Staged by Walter F. 
Scott. 


David Hewitt, injured in childhood, has a bent back. 
He wants to go to war, but his Uncle Rudy, with whom 
he lives, objects. David, writing a play to help his 
argument, reads it to his uncle. As he reads the scene 
changes and the play is acted. In it David proves that 
through love and service bent backs as well as bent char- 
acters are made straight and true, and thus convinces 


Uncle Rudy that he (David) should do his bit. 
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THE PATSY 


A comedy in three acts by Barry Conners. Produced 
by Richard Herndon at the Booth Theatre, New York, 
December 22, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Mr. Harrington oossicccits ber cab bon aplen chant bees niienn ex Joseph Allen 
Mra; Harrington” s.sscces 0s bec ccs soiseinian sleloeieissin/sieiye'sieie Lucia Moore 
Grace. Harringtom:: sisicc site vo €+ bese vaao pied nse mice sinicvccraeleiels Mary Stills 
Patricia Harrington ........csecccccoucdecvtnensucs Claiborne Foster 
Billy: Caldwell  ccicsnevccccccnecsevecceunewenvsscseccess John Diggs 
Tony Anderaon: .cecssedsncess ces e¥iacsecucneuncnessens Herbert Clark 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—The Living Room of the Harringtons. Staged 
by Allan Dinehart. 

Patricia Harrington is her father’s pet but her mother’s 
severest trial. Her older sister Grace is the family model, 
Pat, the family irritation. Wanting to be popular and 
charming Pat buys a book on personality, learns the 
clever wisecrack and the smart rejoinder. Tony Ander- 
son, whom Grace has discarded, considering Pat just a 
kid, undertakes to help her solve her problem by teach- 
ing her how, according to his theories, a girl can win a 
man’s love. Pat, always in love with Tony himself, suc- 
cessfully experiments on him and her romance is happily 
consummated. 


GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES 


A musical revue in two parts; lyrics and music by 
Harold Levey and Owen Murphy. Produced by The 
Bohemians, Inc., A. L. Jones and Morris Green, Manag- 
ing Directors, at the Forty-sixth Street Theatre, New 
York, December 24, 1925. 


Principals engaged — 


Frank McIntyre Florence Moore 

Tom Howard Irene Delroy 

William Ladd Jane Green 

Sam Hearn Ida Sylvania 

Kendall Capps Helena Marsh 

Royal Halee Renie Riano 

Jean Myrio Natacha Nattova 

Joe Lyons The Hemstreet Singers 


Staged by Hassard Short. 
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MERCHANT OF VENICE 


Shakespeare’s play produced at Hampden’s Theatre, 
New York, December 26, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


PGs UROLOGIST CRICG Cores gipraie Oulamiale'es 4:40 6 Sicigsw'e br. niate saa .0)s Philip Wood 
ThesPrinceLolyMorocco rw cassice,<esleniesisincie chs sects Ernest Rowan 
THOVETINCOLOL ATTALONN s clccicieleids salslelee eisisiess alcisis oinbie vid Le Roi Operti 
LATAE OMT OMe als civiolelavercie’<\clalotelsle 6 oieveltiolsiwielsivie elsieraraieia(e'aia'e ciel William Sauter 
EECA) G56 nS RCE mas oC COU DU OOOO EDS eCOn oe Jcnd Maurice Colbourne 
Salanion smrriwecisceicieens + sisemansendeaniste vst ince ee Reynolds Evans 
SAlapinOweelasiels sioh eine vemeineie cieisieleteiere pbisles ee sieltaotaettie/sisves Hart Jenks 
MGEAUIQRID, SG Risin Crain's a viclets cisivloiaicivlniaisisiaiwie mine's a nia aw den leis Kenneth Hunter 
Ws OLOWZOiaie'a.0 n\e's\s(«/sle/efe'alelaseja\ebajeis’slels.s ole |eiastelpiorsls\sisisisie,s/sie/einia Marcel Dill 
SHYlOCK Dia’ cle cisis.c(erave'e Coie so tiele'e/S.e sitisvigsic.c sielsinclelsie.ee - Walter Hampden 
PEGDA D o/c cists wpercie’e'e v'e(s a niepieitiaicre win aie saleisle Kin sic slowest cite sae P. J. Kelly 
Launcelot Gobbo cc. c0ccccscrcccccccesscves Cemieeielelersiele Cecil Yapp 
Ol GCobEGD viess.a'c'es Aoiainela tase seepweaduces clee sae J. Plumpton Wilson 
LEOnATdO oc ccscesncccccccvcccvcccscevccscseoeces eos Albert West 
BALE ABAT IN cc lave efatoieviale s/s elelelclofe.6:4(¢/0,e/¢/01910,6/e\sletsisisieleeeletals esis Gordon Hart 
STEPAUROMMvisaicielssicierieeelsleieiersisicis sie nc ova)s SaGHds6 .». Franklin Salisbury 
Clerk of the Court ...cccccccsscesceccccveces ecccescese P. Je Kelly 
IBOTbiay isle tiaraioiseio\s seciele wie\0'<ia(oleloie'e sipinigis civipicveseislefe afore » Ethel Barrymore 
Nerissa ..cccctscvccccccvcccce dervcccecrecccccccs ‘seeee Mabel Moore 
JESSICA icccvcccsseccsccccesecsesteees Edith Barrett and Mary Low 


Staged by Walter Hampden. 


Mr. Hampden uses the familiar four-act, eleven-scene 
version of “The Merchant.” 


THE MONKEY TALKS 


A play in three acts, adapted from the play of Rene 
Fauchois, by Gladys Unger. Produced by Arch Selwyn 
at the Sam H. Harris Theatre, New York, December 28, 
1925. 


Cast of characters — 


MGR D favidisicwicdecse ccucdwaneccacaeusisesumnel's svete ge Frank G. Bond 
Dada vaccccs ss Sec esccecesone wisleisleleisisisiivisivisicisic sieisiesiels Harry Mestayer 
ZAZA Mele cive eleivierw ele o.sletaisjeleinierele.n s/elsie pi eiosieis (ee s(alcieeis ease sieiee Luther Adler 
WVitO! vo asleldcincicccicieissiesinie csi Reese ewisenseccece eocccce Nathan Shindell 
ALU Ma ciate lateiarsie'e 9 a lciere wB'e oie/ov4ig)y Siu en ace. o.a.8 6 a/d 0's) are wesee,elecn sce Arthur Engel 
EU igo aioic ers Vetere 01h '010!oinyuiarainre aieisiaicinye(sinyos¥ aje\sia decals. geinicinie.nie «++ Mike Morris 
UCOROUZG Mersieyale ctais sierarsiste/o\ciaialoretelals isicteie siete siete sislelslevicss Wilton Lackaye 
DD oxes eee craisvara elavs ataisiclvlcetalole seitic sie siovevs cic cle vintes Martha-Bryan Allen 


BUGKTe | air Gale ov eles ealsiinleny eieie weeeee Tea Wieaebiuinile cerns Tommy Colton 
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Nelly Goldamith "(5:4 gasisig ss 60s 01h 0 close towels ao eieiete siviess Ethel Wilson 
The Viscount . . Gerard Willshire 
Brassol ..... ... Eugene Weber 
DMOlG 00d xb calnle clad anes 0d bw eebeiége Smee env sens bandas Mark Smith 
Sam Wick ..cccccccccccncenvicorcccvcccsessecesecses Philip Merivale 
FRO) gisjeinie.o-eaacoieieinis'n sisi sie Malena aain ote Wale lela sieraia arenas’ Jacques Lerner 
Countess Almanga 4. vecciscs seca cciesececcecsesiccsesice Sadonia Corelli 
Maid Ven awocnusdscacsccectvcceccdncessescaseeveeessess Rose Kean 
AdONIS) oc ccicnnccicn'e on ssivcin cine cc siasignic eee clieieiasnd ciseisieiniesios 


Act I.—Behind the Scenes at a Circus in Paris. Act II.—Sitting 
Room in a Hotel Patronized by Circus and Music-hall Performers. 
Act IIf.—On the Stage of the Folies Bergeres During a Performance. 
Staged by Frank Reicher. 


Sam Wick is a nobleman who, having had an affair 
with a circus woman and been ostracized by his social 
set, takes to the circus himself. Early in his adven- 
tures he befriends Faho, a diminutive human who has 
been mistreated by an animal trainer. Faho can imi- 
tate monkeys. Wick and he rehearse an act in which 
Faho is to be an educated simian. The act is a sensa- 
tion. Then Faho is stolen by his former master and sub- 
stituted for a real monkey, whereupon he stands up and 
denounces the thief and ruins his act forever. Then he 
returns to Wick and helps him win the love of Dora, the 
slack wire queen. 


STRONGER THAN LOVE 
A play in three acts from the Italian La Nemica of 
Dario Niccodemi. Produced by Carl Reed at the Belasco 
Theatre, New York, December 28, 1925. 


Gast of characters — 


Mlorvence: Lam CY elses +0 sive cejerreicistete nice wie tiene slewetrs Patricia Calvert 
Gaston eieessomcust sin civrs oc ccdieree ceitciscieasisiemeecte Borden Harriman 
UCALNE BA. Geih on LOBE UDO CEC BAB EBC COUCCC CHEM COR ECE OD ESR orod Echlin Gayer 
Countess de Bernois .....scsseccesee faivte(w’ate'uislsveleiarsiets Katherine Grey 
Lord Michael Lumley ...........206 weswaiee aaa vad Beresford Lovett 
Laura (Regnauler. dees vvsissislsssise vices Weis divider seisisiosededeie Zola Talma 
Regnatltmmerinarcisicteteicistete oteiniclerstecalculeterereisitelclcteYactte aircon Ernest Lawford 
Marius: 3. cece cece anin'sieticiepsinieiemagente’ aletelelelasitiwelaisients Ralph Forbes 
Anna de Bernois, Duchess de Naveen slats. averelelaiutareie: wrstae Nance O’Neil 
Marguerita, + tine siiels. saesisearatetealev dare aya tiniavars 2 a armenia aisisiaisio'e Lois Ross 
House) scree orisisc sieeiicrelemrs ooh oulen cite naan OER eee Julia Duncan 
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MATEO ately cio CietcVatolnre’s) sie'c le e's, o'8 is) oti vlereie pee via'eS aieis Wawra Lucille Husting 
His Eminence Monseigneur Guido de Bernois ....... Frederick Perry 

Act I—The Terrace of Nievres Castle. Act II.—A Salon at 
Nievres. Act III—The Old Chapel of the Castle, Time 1914. Staged 
by Alfred Hickman and Frederick Stanhope. 


Marius, loving his mother, Anna, Duchess de Nievres, 
devotedly, cannot understand her apparent preference 
for his younger brother, Gaston. Accusing her of this 
favoritism the duchess admits that he (Marius) is not 
her son; that she accepted him when she married his 
father, whose illegitimate offspring he was, and promised 
never to reveal the true relationship. Now that his 
father is dead and he is to inherit the property and her 
own son is to get little, she is resentful. Both boys 
go to war and Gaston is killed. Marius returns with the 
news and is forgiven by his mother. It is duty that is 
stronger than love. 


’ 


TIP-TOES 


‘A musical comedy in two acts; book by Guy Bolton 
and Fred Thompson; music by George Gershwin; lyrics 
by Ira Gershwin. Produced by Alex A. Aarons and 
Vinton Freedley at the Liberty Theatre, New York, 
December 28, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


OVI VER PIMOLOALE ~ Gadd bic bce eet wine Vee ce bald s Shh Bn Jeannette MacDonald 
HROULOMNECTCE Lt e100 aieis alp's © 0:6 a\e\01s avin e.s/06]eisiaje seis 61s (efectos Robert Halliday 
WELT MOCUUY ISLE teyocss fier eicielerelsiaraversis e sisieletdlale aistsie’n sisisis.clelole's Amy Revere 

ee  Uddsnoc canada ton dole GNn6 ety sain air ele selma Andrew Tombes 
EROIMINAYGUN. ciclo ste tarclse cierelioticthi evel aiele sieleie ais cniniete Harry Watson, Jr. 
AERP ROOST AYO ie. cw iaitielsiseleiesctaieoieicislaic cs sjeniste Singlets Queenie Smith 
SREOUO DUVEOM pie cin oles, civd.d clea Ge siaiele Vo Riesialeim diearN se Bye'so 01 Allen Kearns 
Binnion Oakland evicicsiieisee cisisicig slslv.epelreis aires Gertrude McDonald 
Demise Ml aranell Nas iohianinelems ears e ater «oaks ola bales ned’ sls .- Lovey Lee 
Ra coll YaBB ga pOnr bod on nnsonnd SBSH DEES OOO OaG Edwin Hodge 
PITOCTINO FCSN aiete <ajaieie ainvars.e as.a)h 415 016/515 cists 3,cluvk 6 eal) s Seldon Bennett 
MolepHono OPOrsgrOr: wsietaiaw excinloia/sce's\alelele, <1e/ais|s\sisie/elecuisle Lillian Mitchell 


Act I.—Palm Beach, Florida. Act II.—Deck of Steve’s Houseboat. 
2.—Everglades Inn. Staged by John Harwood. 


The three K’s — Al, Hen and Tip-Toes, a dancing sou- 
brette — are stranded in Florida. They extract a thou- 
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sand dollars from an admirer of Tip-Toes. They spend 
the thousand on clothes for the girl and set her stalking 
the millionaires. The one she meets and loves is Steve 
Burton. Steve likes her, too, and after he is convinced 
she is on the level he marries her. 


BY THE WAY 


An English revue in two parts; written by Ronald 
Jeans and Harold Simpson; music by Vivian Ellis; 
lyrics by Graham John. Produced by A. L. Erlanger at 
the Gaiety Theatre, New York, December 28, 1925. 


Principals engaged — 


Jack Hulburt Cicely Courtneidge 
Harold French Celia Glynn 

Eddie Childs Dorothy Hurst 
Phyl Arnold Doreen Lynch 
Charles Courtneidge Billie Shotter 
Lawrence Green April Harmon 


Muriel Montrose 
Josephine Quest 
Staged by Jack Hulburt. 


SONG OF THE FLAME 


A romantic opera in prologue, two acts and epilogue. 
Book and lyrics by Otto Harbach and Oscar Hammer- 
stein, 2d; music by Herbert Stothart and George Gersh- 
win. Produced by Arthur Hammerstein at the Forty- 
fourth Street Theatre, New York, December 30, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


PeONGtANCIAias ak ale ccs eee pases ssecteone walsisialaialeiois Scie +». Greek Evans 
CATAL f av aeeisrcteiaaiomintsleisiayesnoteseislelsietnieltiale ne setsiesisteatetsiemeitcate Tessa Kosta 
Gruelitgeevertcep cislstelsaisletassslcsleateleiststceiete ce tenign Dorothy Mackaye 
Nicholamieisccsinciisisectsiscie nelene eerieelceeuire cei Hugh Cameron 
Oris Vice ai setae ch cae cereeecc mene uees taeelett Bernard Gorcey 
Nadyaonwccucccscacseacceccotudemncecene cece ctoe mentee Ula Sharon 
IN&ta sho terns esislem a cereisinis c(osisia sisisierelesiciercissiesenisteniaceine Phoebe Brune 
NMolody nips cals cnt ctsecisisiiniccreioistesicleice coh cavaciceennaars Guy Robertson 
AV Dancer aus tecirersoinsisiaete ap sislsisiee s eieitivis Sinise albisiceine Leonard St. Leo 
Olga. eo iesad cass dats hv ateina eathelslec cad n awe ater Blanche Collins 
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PACES » SonccaGobane Bhos Sao sO SO00 co ADECL OnE otor RON EREOL Paul Wilson 


Russian Art Choir 
Directed by Alexander U. Fine 
In and About Moscow, Russia, October, 1917. Staged by Frank 
Reicher. | 

Aniuta, a high-born rebel, arouses the peasants to 
revolt about the time the Soviet is coming into power 
in Russia. Dressing in scarlet, singing a Russian Mar- 
seillaise, she is known to the people as “The Flame.” 
She meets and loves Volodyn, a young prince who be- 
lieves her a peasant. They are briefly separated during a 
period of misunderstanding, but reunited in Paris after 
the revolution. 


A NIGHT IN PARIS 


A revue in two acts and thirty scenes. Dialogue by 
Harold Atteridge; music by J. Fred Coots and Maurice 
Rubens; lyrics by Clifford Grey and McElbert Moore. 
Produced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Casino de Paris, 
New York, January 5, 1926. 


Principals engaged — 


Barnett Parker Yvonne George 
Jack Osterman Vanessi 

David Drollet Norma Terris 
Jack Pearl Kathryn Ray 
Harry O'Neal Maria Kieva 
George Dobbs Loulou Hegoburu 
Oyra Emily Woolley 
Leo Bill Ruth-Ann Watson 
Carlos Conte Loretta Rhodes 
William Davis Catherine 


Staged by J. C. Huffman. 


HEAD FIRST 


A comedy in three acts by Willis Maxwell Goodhue. 
Produced by Oliver Morosco at the Greenwich Village 
Theatre, New York, January 6, 19206. 


Cast of characters — 
Brank (Beck wit humetee stele simile eietisiciererete ni srereipelolaiasei sien «Acie Louis Kimball 
Anne Beckwith ....-....--.- Mamita eae ss Selma Paley 
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Diana Crothers .......++. aisaie(eebiocal Denise nese b ceisels Carolyne McLean 
Lilyan Joyce Marion Vantine 
Jacob Stein Byron Beasley 
Fonella ovccvecvs scevevecs cdslsedtesenedsnevavyinets senis Ruth Easton 
Daniel Joyce Kenneth Burton 

Act I.—An Apartment on Irving Place, New York City, April, 1923. 
2—Private Office at Mason’s. Acts II and III.—The Irving Place 
Apartment. 


Frank Beckwith, for seven years a filing clerk at 
Mason’s, is fired. Anne Beckwith, going to see why, is 
told her husband is an inefficient one-job man and will 
never be anything else. Jacob Stein, the proprietor, 
dares her to take Frank’s lost job and see what she can 
do with it. She does and within a year has become 
assistant manager. Six months later she is Paris repre- 
sentative and proposes retiring her husband as a home- 
keeper on a $2,000 allowance. Frank rebels and goes 
into the trucking business, hauling garbage. When Anne 
comes home from Paris he has acquired an interest in 
the business, but she still thinks him a failure and they 
separate. 


DOWN STREAM 


A comedy drama in three acts by Alexander C. Her- 
man and Leslie P. Eichel. Produced by Thomas Wilkes 
at the Forty-eighth Street Theatre, New York, January 
11, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


SHoney Pete asadsvs ccs veve' enue wemenedto dase een Robert Cummings 
SOLU UL TESTION Me einiels sistein ciate ccelaamimmersianicrs aaaiotele cect Leslie Hunt 
“Pig Iron’? (Also Known as “‘Chuck’’) .........+0005 Rex Cherryman 
Bole Neslomeuri die seitiels'. sais visatninwinlce let @ectsoete ote seis Joseph Robison 
CODA VIDE WOOK fei sil< hc dive as sia tne cn tie vies oo ene ee ee John Ravold 
IMEATZIGIeicislots data\ets) ers clown: oinietatete eatiiettaten s aitentha (eee iateee ed Roberta Arnold 
Brame tah Orato cane sta nie tists: sis alow saie sin cievstnstilam eniaaisee ete Paul Harvey 


Acts I and II.—Mess Hall of the Ohio River Towboat, ‘‘Speed- 
well.” Act III.—On the River Bank Near the Gravel Fleet. 


Maizie is the cook’s wife on an Ohio River towboat. 
“Chuck” is a kid recently signed as a deckhand. Maizie, 
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disgusted with her life and her fat and useless husband, 
and Chuck, lonely, homesick and unhappy, are drawn 
_ together. She mothers him, and realizing that she can- 
not permit her love to take more intimate expression 
without hurting him, she makes the big sacrifice, pre- 
tends to flirt with another and sends him away thinking 
her a common thing. 


HELLO, LOLA 


A musical version of Booth Tarkington’s “Seven- 
teen,” in three acts. Book and lyrics by Dorothy Don- 
nelly; music by William B. Kernell. Produced at the 
Eltinge Theatre, New York, January 12, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Fae UBACt erie ovate olse coke sore isieiaiweleieseisialee sinters » ++ Marjorie White 
STIGROU asgs esisisomviaa's + vive gasivainsis slsicidlawies ha yeas ue see Kittye Casey 
Wir SHBAXtOL Ener ijeretiele re talc nee siamiamile cian tele eee Ben Hendricks 
Drag BaRter “sar tnave oe hea divteelels abies seh @aidd angi Mare Nanette Flack 
Wi litombaxtermect cy crneeisiasloceis <isroisthieiele eles oie sfsieur scastias Richard Keene 
May: Farcher vith... asics swe eters vslek Seine de eyeieen ee Wyn Richmond 
Rohn NIE Watson arsmac aicinvesiinte sicis/ielsteieieielelsmiacrete cr oniciere Georgie Stone 
Bolg PRAtE 99% ssias nis Moke eee cee eas obidels saineee ere ered? Edythe Baker 
OW VUNG, Bo acsrcniulare vsligly vio Cre saIsas avin wie waster ae > Elisha Cook, Jr. 
Genesign onc. qsnitec sciariciecte sam sere select eniaciearce tae Jay C. Flippen 
Mire Panch era \.ic:c aie iterate os teres Bh aie ee SoU AER IGe S's Ben Franklin 
George: Croopers crs cisictete 0) lelaiem oevsleiola sutras visit ee eistsieis tole Bert Gardner 
Miss WB ole: ccierntsaviecselet aiteiniomiae owiele ics ete mieterniecicte Margaret Sullivan 
Glematis, (Genesis” Dog) 2. sccences ts cee wnsise oes ona scise By Himself 
Elopita(uola s#Doe) Mee an teaw ores cals sjahiieine deerme cies By Herself 


Act I.—The Baxter Home. Act II.—The Porch of the Parcher 
Home. Act III.—The Baxter Garden. Siaged by Seymour Felix. 


Lola Pratt, a “baby talk lady,” visiting the Parchers, 
stirs the love urge in young Willie Baxter so vigorously 
ihat he is willing to commit any of the major crimes 
to arouse her interest. To guarantee his social stakes he 
steals his dad’s dress suit and gets into more or less 
comic trouble as a result. 


THE HOUSE OF USSHER 


A drama in three acts by H. V. Esmond. Produced by 
Wainwright and Brennan. (in association with Playhouse 
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owners) at the Fifth Avenue Playhouse, New York, Jan- 
uary 13, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Miss Grace Ussher «....00ccvesossevesssvcccvecreccs Nellie Malcolm 
GAOL G) eis viv vce 0x5 0 0/4, 4 0's 0b evn 'sivipeiee nie §eb ese ealnin Will T. Chatterton 
Mr. FUME: elas ote uate a inieleielsialnne as .. Thomas McElhany 


. Rosalinde Fuller 


Constance Ussher .....cceeerssece 
. Fairfax Burgher 


The Hon. Rupert Herringham ... 


Emily Grisson .......ccscccccccccccccvcescccccsscere Jeanne Powers 
The Rev. Hugh Gorwin ...cccciccscccccevcccccccces Ferdinand Hast 
Jacob Ussher <5... <ccveseccciososeeseuetigvceecsveene Clarence Derwent 
Mrs Pembroke). « c/u.¢ 0 sina clale'sielpin oia¥sly teelvienisiviescvisie'vie'e John Saunders 


Staged by Edward Elsner. 


Constance Ussher, daughter of a wealthy English Jew, 
Jacob Ussher, decides to marry her father’s well-born but 
poor secretary, the Hon. Rupert Herringham. Father 
objects on two grounds: Herringham has nothing, and he 
is not a Jew. Constance, defying father, is cut off with 
a shilling, whereupon she forges father’s name to a 
check, collects a thousand pounds, bets it on the races, 
wins two thousand and prepares to marry her true love 
as planned. If father exposes her forgery she will 
retaliate by exposing some of his own business trick- 
eries. Learning that Constance and Rupert have already 
been keeping house without benefit of either fathers 
or clergy Jacob is glad to compromise. 

“The House of Ussher” was burned out after three 
weeks at the Fifth Avenue Theatre and was later revived 
at the Mansfield Theatre and from there moved to the 
Mayfair. 


MOVE ON 


A comedy in three acts by Charles Bamfield Hoyt. Pro- 
duced by Edward A. Miller at Daly’s Theatre, New York, 
January 18, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


HildasPinotisuricacre's seivieiesisisicertenuiens« sen coe lence nae F i 
Roger Wallace Blackett ......0.0...ccssccseceresccons Rach Bankes 
CécilSDumphyres recuse sesescnesenee ot ncn cen comes George Neville 


IM; (SophiétRossrucket csi sinciam cette cs recenn atcen cls - Eva Condon 
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HAT OLA MPAA sel tance siscareleisie orsielelaie sicieiniele ces ceete sieve Arthur Christian 
NOMUSRTICALY Uece cans e's sioue eee esas ae ee os ene c aves ne John M. Sullivan 
ayaivarnol hemerte ics /, eveinioisicie stars velo rials lore oie sis sera vis tte sac loiele G. O. Taylor 
Arphurnm Gomiclimn carr ctor sraclastan esoxes.crereis mete cit o'ciimanwiecens Paul Jacchia 
DESEO OGU eacsn sak poh eiciars icicles kia pis see GAN vies bss aisiein blower Claude Cooper 
Mon tymlty onaigein ela cteleicleicieilemsieilasisisissiccie\e sieeve acsieverenis A. O. Huhan 
SCH er errUl nis wei nes puale os clea cieisie's aise te caicee Buford Armitage 
ARE Oe aM itera cs 3ietni halen (sia lareleitiaies Mis cic andres wees c coi an aie Hope Drown 


Michael Michaels Hallett Thompson 


Frank Kanovan Frank I. Frayne 
Ed. Calkins .. .. Fred Hayden 
Pe) NEO. iso's crecieielalv's siciea’s cieyebta'e lan ia clsrec ese sis:a;eleslania Lon Carter 

Act I.—City Room of the Topeka Daily Press. Act II.—Frank’s 
Place Down by the Sante Fe Tracks. 2—The City Room. Staged 
by Augustin Duncan. 


Muskogee is a tramp printer. Happening in the office 
of the Topeka Press on a day when they are shorthanded 
he is given a job as a reporter. He accepts his advance 
salary, gets drunk and wanders into a dive in which the 
governor’s daughter, having been abducted, is confined. 
Thrown out, he notifies the police, takes the story to the 
Press, scoops the town, gives credit to the cub reporter 
who wants to marry the governor’s daughter, gets drunk 
again and moves on. 


SWEETHEART TIME 


A musical comedy in two acts (based upon the farce 
“Never Say Die”). Book by Harry B. Smith; lyrics by 
Ballard Macdonald and Irving Cesar; music by Walter 
Donaldson and Joseph Meyer. Produced by Rufus 
LeMaire at the Imperial Theatre, New York, January 19, 
1926. 


Cast of characters — 


GMX ICBMs i aletersicierciciainnitaicvicivicisivivisieisisiersionoveisris sie eile Starke Patterson 
INNIS rin wins: rae(soipnsMyatglots) ers aisle ove\wieln/aelbin’a’s\s's vives ia sin ae'e's'e Laine Blair 
Marin StEveEnsOMs vs.ctcleinieicvate iris cielo sie (eieieisieclala(s) cla'nle eisjsievs ate Marion Saki 
Roy Henderson ies ccilsisw cc civicscccecviciie veces css cis viccieieie Al Sexton 
MYS sESLOVERGOM) vein tate eintninieinlaluisiaiale/s atniejaleleelsia tis.cle'vicis.s Marie Nordstrom 
Drswhalphy Galesby maticceneeliis cs sieve ee swisicsie asso eal George LeMaire 
Wilts StovensGie rs rapeter canes cles sence mast iioviane Mary Milburn 
Ord Hector Ray DIOOk vs cianciaicvets saiesisesiemes set cee sir sice Fred Leslie 


Griggs ...ccscsecveerresers Rireraiernetsieic's isle eiaisfecelerereisier® Wilmer Bentley 
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Dion Woodbury, ss wis teas cn cesmuatan deamenunnmnowenesss Eddie Buzzell 
Detective: Jam6s \ soc costtme acct cavesvarueciesevenevsarne Harry Kelly 
Alphonse? se sdedsin hee oadornesaness ape teon's M. Marcel Rosseau 
Carita 8 foc ciccs dices ds tnae daleuts stofereral aa totais etal staat er twat Rita Del Marga 
OES UG: OCH Oma hoch OOS OR OL coi t OU UOC Sr COGIC Bob Callahan 
POLOUHY, sect ciate ate riaimaieae miacatere laa tele ete oie (eneae nto iete tiers Dorothy Van Alst 
FOTOS GO ObDOly CG HOE OIs POCO OOO GODO GHEOHOLOLDOUTnAnGL Alice Wood 
Mf Fa GOGH aH GUICe OUD DCR SE monic rcaonant tka TUDO Betty Wright 
SONAL Fa ntatntciateieiaiistn/atniole’din's vinta si cinintereipinteletetatsia/atstetntefats Bessie Kademova 
UB hk Ae oO CAD RICERCIC aC CHA OIION nd GLIOUD LY TGR AnD OO) Dorothy Brown 
BODHIOE ve ce vid asnd eeiiatulon teen anwar meses tid Bobbie Breslaw 


Act I.—The Grounds of the Stevenson Estate. Act II.—Garden 
of the Piedmont Hotel. 2—Corridor Mr. Woodbury’s Apartment. 
3—Mr. Woodbury’s Apartment. Staged by William Collier. 

Dion Woodbury, nervous wreck, arrives at the Steven- 
son estate to discover that Violet Stevenson, to whom he 
is immediately attracted, is about to marry Lord Ray- 
brook for his money. Dion, believing he is about to die, 
proposes marrying Violet and leaving her at the altar. 
Within the year she will be a wealthy widow and free to 
choose a husband of her own. The Stevensons agree, 
the marriage follows, and Dion departs. But a year 
later he is back and much better, cured, in fact, which 
convinces Violet there is something in prayer. 


MONEY BUSINESS 


A comedy in three acts by Oscar M. Carter. Pro- 
duced by Carter-Arkatov Productions, Inc., at the Na- 
tional Theatre, New York, January 20, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 
Sara: Berman € is ncole%e acisiaert.o «seine e.ia hie Masteciaiia timeless Pola Carter 
Donia Berngit 3. scs 5 ota) cote peo Oe Rian eee Harry Lyons 


Dora Berna, ccincs;s crsioln'a velo ieteosralteateleie biste cise melae scenes Emily Earle 
Jacobebermane aceite sence tet teh ere ht caweeettni ne Lew Fields 


Samy Madorslcy, Giada roars selene ee et need vee oe Luther Adler 
George Braun’ a,c <i ue es sie sietsisrdancaa dee eieldiee eats seine ae A. J. Herbert 
GOtisals tect asta csldhersclen Wa aeatietis eatin toe ene William Ricciardi 
yan Se beans sass eos Rae haintne sere e LTE Alois France, Jr. 
Grad yg ee sere asians sp iitoeinepereienmecins ace eee EO eee Arthur Wood 


Act I.—The Bermans’ Flat on the East Side. Acts IJ and III.— 
A Duplex Apartment in Central Park West. Staged by Lawrence 
Marston. 
Jacob Berman saves three thousand dollars out of the 


delicatessen business. Sara, his ambitious wife, insists 
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he shall let George Braun, their swell boarder, invest it 
in Wall Street. Jacob refuses, Sara steals the money, 
Braun invests it and within the year has run the three 
thousand dollars up to two hundred thousand. The Ber- 
mans are living comically in a swell apartment uptown 
when Braun is discovered by the police. He had been 
stealing bonds. Bust goes the Berman balloon and back 
to the simple delicatessen life go the Bermans. 


THE DREAM PLAY 


A play in prologue, three acts and epilogue by August 
Strindberg (translated by Edwin Bjorkman). Produced 
at the Provincetown Playhouse, New York, January 20, 
1926. 


Cast of characters — ; 
ILO) VOICOr OF LTA Mia otareleleie otPiaie a) sie /etasals/ele ie iatere store! se/ais Henry O’Neill 
POMP) AUC LE tam te ore cictclelpis istesei hale ieialaiaisielecsiole caeioe airiciniararaleelals Mary Fowler 
ThenGlaziers sar. pusincicens cere calntieels et aisle secitceter cae Henry Buckler 
ERE: ONCOL isis gas Woue cleein'a a unis Sigioine © ols SN GvoNls ace ees sate Stanley Howlett 
PEG) WEOPDOT We rala cfs a cisian's i0\ds ape uipie ew biaveie's beim arsistsisiul te Agnes McCarthy 
SE HG WALD ORE weve cyeist sinlate (oie iain ex) ainfatsaleteisisiereinte <del ateiata ote wie Charles Fleming 
Mena Gaersissiecn sles sis esteisieieiccsissccccieaieaismia sien iseieiiesre Barbara Benedict 
UG) POVUTORS I oiciclels arate c oft eteleleialalsisteroia dsieiesteltdiet elaine crete Alice Rostetter 
(LUG) BIL DOSTCT I oak x wis lvis Sinise in asinun ew lay o hind wuss eich Hinpe Emmet O'Reilly 
The Singer . ».» Gertrude Maurin 
Victoria) (0)... Martha Lee Manners 


The Ballet Girl .... 
Male Chorus Singer 
The Prompter ... 
A Policeman 

The Lawyer . 
Christine’ ....... 


. Dorothy Payne 
. Harry Hatch 
. Blaine Cordner 
.-. John Moran 
Henry Mortimer 
Polly Craig 


Master of Quarantine Harold McGee 
Don! Juan cisccicassoee Joseph Thayer 
The Poet . . Robert Lynn 

C dodged . Vernon Rich 
The Pensioner Milton J. Bernd 
Plain Edith ..... . Mildred McCoy 

LNT SSG ARRAS DOL ir HOOT DMI CIACOr tert aasne BaneOe bed Hazel Mason 
AS Naval ORicer sinc vc yeni ee ace isls sean Ww cls tela silat Walter Kumme 
Birsé: GonIheavers cisljssisieisea’s seisis's.0 his Uacdianiiile eateries James Martin 
PNA GORTCINAN Sctves Se We tet See Ware aos Sickie SATE ORO Rete Harry Hatch 
Neal a eAie a) tates etic wrap this perenne re. & wp Miata, miata SK ae ade Roberta Pettit 


Staged by James Light. 


The social call of a goddess who deserts heaven and 
visits the earth. The sights she sees convince her that 
mortals are truly to be pitied. 
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MAKROPOULOS SECRET 


A play in three acts from Karel Capek’s “Komedie” 
(adapted by Randal C. Burrell). Produced by Charles 
Hopkins (in association with Herman Gantvoort) at the 


Charles Hopkins Theatre, New York, January 21, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 
Emllide Marty! eowsce’s) = shivaw cies Calcisoguieestelsisialsls sinevetere'e Helen Menken 
Albert: Gregor, o  Bertik  siv.cuis sicrsisiais sinstisiviacalfraraiiccaciaeniele Lester Vail 
Jarosiavy PIs) (eae cen nso «+» Ullrich Haupt 
Janek: RYUE Wisees'e cristo ae Donald Duff 
Dri Kolenaty, sa iticivsgdeescoctecisn cies slssin cere owe ats as Harry Davenport 


Vitek score cep ceussch oben Cue waed y OcueeRbevene since William B. Mack 
iviativiay oisistevs pin sinjeccisisleiotn esa nicinictere oleinisviicle/ieislelsip slarclafeters Joanna Roos 
Fiauk- SHenGOrt: snails eisinindieinisls Valais pinsicisinebin sre siete ats sie Fritz Williams 
Marty’s Maid .. Erin O’Brien-Moore 
PrGOpOrty Mame raipaitiyes sciccsie's sisleisristaicdie obstatsiielevcislalsistere Arthur Steele 
Wardrobe-W oman vcs vcdenascsesesissiinete paemsied Grace Halsey Mills 
Physician vvapicdsneardeslenepviccambetectend sissie nese aw wiecie Eric Johns 


Act I.—The Law Office of Dr. Kolenaty. Act Il.—The Stage 
of the Opera House. Act III.—Marty’s Suite at the Hotel. Staged 
by Charles Hopkins, 


Emilia Marty, ageless opera divinity, loved by many 
men and pursued by many more, settles a court dispute 
respecting the illegitimacy of Albert Gregor by revealing 
the hiding place of secret papers, not because she is 
interested in Albert, but because with the same papers 
is the “Makropoulos secret” by which her life has been 
prolonged three hundred years, and which she must 
recover if she is to go on living another three hundred. 
She secures the paper by giving her cadaverous body to 
its possessor, but having it she conquers her fear of 
death and she passes the secret on to her next of kin. He 
will have none of it, and offers it to any who would try 
the experiment. All refuse and Kristina, the only one 
among them young enough to have the courage, burns 
the secret of eternal life. 
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GREAT GOD BROWN 


A play in prologue, four acts and epilogue, by Eugene 
O’Neill. Produced by Macgowan, Jones and O’Neill at 
the Greenwich Village Theatre, New York, January 
23, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


William A. Brown .......... wWaieReoresld arelee era\elenlery 6's William Harrigan 
Visa RGU erin ea sicistriels cisteleie stalsieleieietcreisicivreieiciere cielk« Siero eelais Milano Tilden 
tar MOthermretents wlels selec leviciocioe sieletlewe clever dleleiaialetieiaiele Clifford Sellers 
DIGHW ARRON Yala ss crccrec olaseierciois eVoloisveleiaisiaiaieiesisletciniers e:piclevele’s Robert Keith 
ELIS PERL Orin erelelerciclete eioicioiciee sialetetaitisie(sietsicteleleis ole ehissisere ate Hugh Kidder 
ATOR OLD Cragin sie sieiejeielicle te piecielenis sieieie cree isisieicies¢ Eleanor Wesselhoeft 
Margaret ..... A aia\e's Winle oe'elsicie e'sipiSic se sis ldivisis stole e's ibis 0.6;6 Leona Hogarth 
Cy Bel erties sicveleieictelele'cle!s sla/oreisie/eieisleelclelelalo/cietevejoietovense Anne Shoemaker 

Starr Jones 
Margaret’s Three Sons ......eee0e Bralbiofaieie’ laveTsisin aie tis\sis eters Paul Jones 

Teddy Jones 
Two Dratightomen’ «000% .scserecncseeuesivie's Frederick C. Packard, Jr. 

John Mahin 
Glicntiterertelsts.c cleleeieiersiete's «/ejeleis slsicials/elalaterslelejoiniestelnraictelniaiiats Seth Kendall 


Stanley Barry 
Adrian Marsh 
William Stahl 


Three Committeemen 


POLICE GADEAIN clelevelalelsisiele eisleisieioisivrelelelescleieieie sibielaisieierelels Ellsworth Jones 
Tupper Jones 
Margaret’s Three Sons, Four Years Later ............ Starr Jones 


Paul Jones 
Prologue.—The Pier of the Casino. Act I.—Margaret Anthony’s 
Sitting Room. 2—William Brown’s Private Office. 3—Cybel’s Parlor. 
Act I1.—Cybel’s Parlor. 2—Draughting Room, William Brown’s Office. 
3—William Brown’s Library. Act lil— William Brown’s Office. 2— 
William Brown’s Library. 3—Margaret Anthony’s Sitting Room. 
Act IV.—William Brown’s Office. 2—William Brown’s Library. 
baa doer he Pier of the Casino. Staged by Robert Edmond 
ones, 


See page 79. 


THE GOAT SONG 


A play in five acts by Franz Werfel; translated by 
Ruth Langner. Produced by The Theatre Guild at the 
Guild Theatre, New York, January 25, 19206. 


Cast of characters — 


Gospodar: Stevan Millie trace crccisic sai ciel cteleice' diets siainiocioreiecrs George Gaul 
Gospodar Jevrent Vesllic) Cue ctincie 'a\siscis/ecleie eiaiere eis William Ingersoll 
Mirko’s Mother ..--.++++++- atdie dele reielstevciesetersisterasiotscotitere Blanche Yurka 
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Stanja’s Mother: Givnwas oar sce a dulcis Rem ony ef iistets.s0-5 Judith Lowry 
SERNA We seaies o oad calereie b ate 4, crucn erele s 005 [Fl Olea lee stare siere Lynn Fontanne 
MRSC 0 Disc cresarcnraaiiat wei cee nayeie a steiel ace nee ner oraietatet oe) sacra Dwight Frye 
Bablea waders cvaen bates Meee nnapeaean cherie rot Helen Westley 
A Migaih Tcdie ns +. cde Gapin iis a ace: soca an rien anes aia Lorna McLean 
Young Serving Mane*s, calete ren anue ned aaprans, neater enles Philip Loeb 
Physician Albert Bruning 
MGRSEN EOI cf cassis cacaa terete chee He taeteine ane ae citer dete Bela Blau 
Starsima dea neces cece cher knee Caen an aavete Erskine Sanford 
Elder of Rirasnokyrajing caacnccc sales canieiceaiont siete Stanley G. Wood 
Elder Of Modry gor socasweecni si Maciiaieite wee riietecss Philip Loeb 
Elder of Medegya Anthony Andre 
lar Me oe a a's cn hala pa nce nn sCnie vis a Dime miei siell eee iCien Harold Clurman 
PREG SIRO RUG SEN 1 0\« alain tain Maia Ware y\eTuis a, ele RUElrTeca’y| o/Sulasa' sVolat Edward Fielding 
Mea) db Oe een OH OMR SCICIOR ICT ROMO ER ORM IOCM POLIO TR TOPS Herbert Yost 
Rebs Feiwel... eiscee eves cssiesiavaicisine sists .. Edward G. Robinson 
Bogoboj ... arenbayaseiiia's Sleior aah avsions Frank Reicher 


... Zita Johann 
. Alfred Lunt 


An Old Man . Anthony Andre 
Innkeeper . Martin Wolfson 
MO SOP TOOEAInE Pn onc OUn COOL ROO OL CHOTECLNE) Erskine Sanford 
Bashi Bazook House Baker Jameson 
DORVERBER Wiis iss visrdaterale Hats ors clureiclovatctaleiatavcletyio\e?svate.nle’e William Ingersoll 


Act I.—Gospodar Stevan Milic’s House. Act II.—Council Room of 
the Elders. Act III.—A Dilapidated Inn. Act IV.—Interior of a 
Greek Orthodox Church. Act V.—The Ruins of Stevan Milic’s 
Farm. A Slavic Countryside Beyond the Danube at the Close of 
the Eighteenth Century. Staged by Jacob Ben-Ami. 


To the Stevan Milics of the gentry, the time being the 
eighteenth century and the place rural Serbia, is born a 
deformed infant, half man, half beast. Shocked, resent- 
ful and proud the infant is hidden in the smokehouse and 
the secret kept for twenty years. At this time the peas- 
ants, denied land on which to live, are threatening to 
revolt. When the man-beast escapes the Milics’ smoke- 
house he is imprisoned by Juvan, a wild leader of the 
revolutionists, and held up to the superstitious as a mes- 
senger sent by the gods. With this advantage on their 
side the peasants burn and pillage the country. Juvan 
agrees to release the man-beast only to the bride of 
Milic’s younger son. She boldly enters the altar room 
as a sacrifice. Later the goat-man is burned in the forest, 
but the bride lives on, and through her, she sorrowfully 
confesses, the pride-inspired sin of the Milics is to be car- 
ried on to yet another generation. 
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THE LOVE CITY 


A drama in three acts by Hans Bachwitz. Produced 
at the Little Theatre, New York, January 25, 19260. 


Cast of characters — 


LECT 2 Oe HRS San QORANOCe Cn ODnG GOO o OOO OBO IED Sessue Hayakawa 
EZO-GIL We icieioisie 0 viciviv's * \s'vi9:se's ee ule eisiv's clele wa eimsre eve Catherine Dale Owen 
Richard Cavendish <ciciessenes «900 vcinisev.ci 019 00.0000 are Earle Larimore 
P=] OW isoaiee (aisle erpicte'c/siwivin elbiela biple lslelo aieisisisla oye aleas were e/\es ise ay Sing 
Wiens CUE Bareele bine ae cate ne tiaieceola aleteiate/h eo clainininie:s n’sieie ple bielelelele Karolya 
We VAG ara es: 02d vie'ainis db \8is'e si wig hiv(Sivieinleie dia avers (c vate scsi Dawn Allen 
TRESS Gunodocuccnndesonensn ano GoodGonLaonUnneMAnegan Eve Casanova 
Characters in the Dream 
Prince Ole ViCUE TOI, |s.cis Wis. 0/oardelereieieieiawe)ais o's ae.0j0.0i8:40 Sessue Hayakawa 
Richards Gavendich, Gisiedscn ses spwiessecseasiec tee ss cscs s Earle Larimore 
Biyelymybisp WalesMasnisie s)s'sle's'sie sab sisieineinaoiss ee ele Catherine Dale Owen 


Acts I and III.—The House on the Hill of Delight, China. Act 
Il.—London. Staged by Stuart Walker. 

Chang Lo, the proprietor of a House on the Hill of 
Delight whither white men wander in search of feminine 
society, uses Tze-shi, who speaks perfect English, as a 
lure for Europeans. Richard Cavendish, an English vis- 
itor, under the influence of drugs, dreams himself back 
into his domestic problems by imagining Tze-shi his 
absent wife and Chang Lo her Chinese lover. Waking 


from the dream, Chang Lo and Cavendish, shooting in 
the dark, kill each other. 


NICA 


A drama in three acts by Ada Sterling (with acknowl- 
edgments to an old playlet). Produced by The Experi- 
mental Theatre, at the Central Park Theatre, New York, 
January 25, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


HomC aM alin ata re carcteraeplaleiec crocs sie siurera slevela\eseia\s lols’ s acy aie 'a.oca7s Ben Welden 
OMI MPGRTOER Uieisiiujuis' ss ais sWNR sicd'v es sisle's sjane els wWitiensa¥ieale Paul Ker 
ROU OM PONTONS: ahiatyn ine pricey claigiclas a uialels ols aiviak sialeis.s 3.4 Richard Abbott 
WManiGuPalmiert © ce wens ee tasebiieetls Chics aca) selec dete Richard Farrell 
DONNA RING. cieuieare aewale eee acai ese via dinioio etree, 6.0 Sydney Thompson 
ANI CRN stctalelciaiara col erat Maisispiaistensis’ ele sicte.ctelslasiavateimislite ete aie" Alice B. Keating 


Acts I, IJ and I1I.—Luca Delmato’s Home, Calabria. Staged by 
Cav. Guglielmo E. Gatti. 


Nica, forced to marry the smug and prosperous Rocco, 
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when she really loves Mario, is unhappy until Rocco is 
killed in a trap set for Mario. 


A WEAK WOMAN 


A comedy in three acts. Adapted by Ernest Boyd from 
the French of Jacques Deval. Produced by Henry Baron 
at the Ritz Theatre, New York, January 26, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


EXtQQWRICCE  celvisc veicvcrctesisisgin'e cieleisisiis/anteiciete sears Charles Klouder 
Esuig SC icscdvcpcce vavucni est seeavesentegivcuteahneveecius Carl Reed 
Mme. Sezeres ..... FE y OO OCDU OM ONONOCOnGEnO Beverly Sitgreaves 
Arlette Leterne” sucivciccccswcscsrssctaviciese siviesss Estelle Winwood 
Jacqeling Sézeres. wc ucscccesvavscertuwcsbecas cute Flora Sheffield 
Baroness De Claches ....cccsccccvccccccscvcccseces Diantha Pattison 
A GTCHE Wate oletelt: cisidiviniois aieine pais elaitieis: eleisin slalereccie’sleistsin sere Richard Bowler 
Baros, De Clachos, oonccccccvcssicmecnstansesvs.eecceys Ernest Stallard 
Henrit Ronrnler oasis aecss vacesicinisvosicsisice scleeitassiviele Frank Morgan 
SOrge! PAVCUOCV EE is cies cielnicsrias ia sinaieivie ¢ oltisivie(s cis aleieipiacs ave Ralph Morgan 
SPadelll Te ccatsc cess tances cere siedisieace etic sisidlnesica:stes Edward Keane 
WRenOrtory is «sia aisis enimie ra\eintotuistaisiolalp ais'eiwive'eforecteta > ierejeace Frank Henderson 
Ming. NGVrOS cet aercccrvicerevrepipeeeadssuncncceereser Shirley Gale 
HA Geet Nes cap distis vad olsidls o du kiss daisies canis siacauer sa see Louise Bradley 
VOAMi s siateites oe sak sea neeiaan> nade anvas Wwessess casas Franklin Francis 
PACOME srersisinicteis are clays icceis)s ala efetdcint Seale stelwistelsieteratels Clement O’Loghlen 


Act I.—Reception Room in the Home of Mme. Sezeres, in Paris. 
Act II.—A Room in the Apartment of Henri Fournier. Act III.— 
Morning Room in Serge Paveneyge’s Apartment. Staged by B. 
Iden Payne. 

Arlette Leterne, a widow, is wooed by two men. She 
cannot make up her mind whether she prefers Henri 
Fournier, the handsome athlete, or Serge Paveneyge, poet 
and litterateur. To test her feelings for Serge she 
visits him in his rooms and succumbs, after a struggle, 
to his impassioned pleading. Next morning she flies 
back to Serge, tells him all and begs that he marry her. 
She loves him best and needs his protection. Serge is 
generous and overlooks Henri’s adventure. 


HEDDA GABLER 


A play in four acts by Henrik Ibsen; translated by 
William Archer. Produced by The Actors’ Theatre, at 
the Comedy Theatre, New York, January 26, 1926. 
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Cast of characters — 
George Tesman . 
Hedda Tesman 
Aunt Julia .... 
Mrs. Elvsted .. 


Dudley Digges 
.. Emily Stevens 
. Hilda Helstrom 
Patricia Collinge 
Judge Brack Frank Conroy 
Eilbert Lovborg .. Louis Calhern 
Beth iccaccicdivssiecisp seals seb cbeskebes canes tise 68 6ai0 Helen Van Hoose 

Acts I, II, III and IV.—Drawing Room at Tesman’s Villa in the 
West End of Christiania. Staged by Dudley Digges. 


MAGDA 


A play in four acts by Hermann Sudermann; revised 
translation by Charles Edward Amory Winslow. Revived 
by Lawrence J. Anhalt at the Forty-ninth Street Theatre, 
New York, January 26, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Lets Gols: Leopold /Schwartze. <..0..s.0:0,s\sieciescieseiceissas Charles Waldron 
MORAG eis siulaees creeie'caisicesellc cuts cic aA ciscix seeks Siisiae Bertha Kalich 
PVE AY3 O)aevetsieletclstersisicroiateleieieisisiacetecele’eis(ainisialaies erclvintaratele ereie(e Josephine Royle 
PM OBEROI cies isis a oruieie nies eis eie's/e cialis min eieael stale vic eaters Louise Muldener 
Franziska Von Wendlowski ......ccccccscecscesesecves Sybil Carlisle 
Max, Von) Wendlowski® i cecicc sis ciccisnns 0 ces venwesn ee cnie Albert Hecht 
FROEL Or Gin gh mavciier tac teie (ale aleve) bisfele\steis eicietentecsjere ls (etateloieiate Henry Stephenson 
Won OR eller iss cintacc tice we aro atle Cnieieiea seers en kinices Warburton Gamble 
Major-General Von Klebs «.....scescreveccecsrevccrecs Lester Alden 
Professor Beckman cis sisiee = cress ealersiseielsiale sieislelelaisisoieitialelsis Selwyn Scot 
Mrs. Von Klebs ...cccsecessecesicsvescesecnd fosicaeee Mathilde Baring 
MrseeTusticgy Elrichy sessile oiels.s¥e(aalsivis'o'sle/a.s siejeiayels otele\ ois Jenny Dickerson 
Mrs. Schumann ..ccccccccesccscnccsscsvencvence Florence Pendleton 
TRETOBE | Sie s\clelne a uivereie.c cies ¢ 8 o viele’ nie'y Widlea ee suspen eine’ Emily Boileau 


Acts I, II, III and IV.—Living Room in the Schwartz Home. 
Staged by Edgar J. MacGregor. 


Magda Schwartze, having left her home when she was 
seventeen and been forbidden to return by her father, 
becomes a great prima donna and revisits her native 
village years later. Her father is prevailed upon to lift 
the ban, Magda goes home, and is forced into a confes- 
sion of her free life with a respected citizen of the 
community. Her father, deeply hurt and angered, would 
force the man into a duel, but dies as a result of the 
excitement. 
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NOT HERBERT 


A comedy in four acts by Howard Irving Young. Pro- 
duced by The Playshop at the Fifty- second Street Thea- 
tre, New York, January 26, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Plotoh en 0's. cc ncaind a sree eet itete hale alevalsa. 6 o'4(o¥¥inlole a Siovale vial alee obia'6 Neil Pratt 
Tracey. SIMON sees versa wee resaneecstecepetnans nen Raymond Bramley 
Cynthia: Alden” ccciccscccicseccussccccncseeeceaccavecns Norma Millay 
Ruth Webster scpaiccsisannceap ele siden ne wanicgind clauses Karen Peterson 
FAED Ort AION, os isis afose)s 4, s-pielole'ula'aAcalelstalalavalsiaten: svete ial Clarke Silvernail 
Bertha Alden istrecn cs teictec osteabiecemctttiaih) cas clees/sicin nYeiers Clara Palmer 
Stephen Alden, ccccssccececcanedeciseucdusseveuseses William Corbett 
Fensbaw «ccs annacca¥vans sebieeseees's vss tcepeceeuansaaac A. S. Byron 
Polly vies sivisiss sivicwite sew Piinc.6 pec ciceancd cegesiegveence sense Ruth Gates 
GeOrge? sido ivels sic'c date cines civics Bneniluie se eee/a kde due 0% 8 James T. Morey 
ae Be U6 iiss vinlew 0a ciieidie y cfe0 ete .s(e.4's Se.nlers/dne'en sk <uis Helen Mitchel 

PIR Uie npn hicigiete e'viv'eidiaih'S'stalulatets|slalaleiel oldl pfdisiale steraidvelara Manuel Alexander 


at I.—Stephen Alden’s Country House in Grayson, Long Island. 

Acts II and IV.—The Corporal’s Headquarters, New York City. Act 

Ill.—Mrs. Blaine’s House in Grayson. Staged by Edwin Maxwell. 
Herbert Alden, a sappy Westchester poet by day, 
seeks adventure as “The Corporal,” an inspired leader of 
jewel thieves, by night. He negotiates a trap set by and 
for a rival society thief, outwits his enemies and plans 

to settle down with the ingenue. 


PUPPY LOVE 


A comedy in three acts by Adelaide Matthews and 
Martha Stanley. Produced by Anne Nichols at the 
Forty-eighth Street Theatre, New York, January 27, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Byron Lockhart .......cece apes scabin'es eainiaecestelentatts William Hanley 
Meodorasincteae dsc nd oe lolealsioheisialpare ele ecalals stoves. eialevetevaietete Maud Eburne 
DCHMMBLOUE ME sia c's woivie so sie.e sisseinieeraicio@ia se osise' sere natn elec Vivian Martin 
Mrs Margarer Brent ese sceecremcaecshie doccente ces tte Spring Byington 
Arthur (Merk as cistevis's aicisisis savin nsiert jedivinierse viele sia(e e velaehie e Stuart Fox 
ib 6 apt: OAS Pelee aio a dictate n(ateipietele dl arcie/s elie aieele vieie nrehe Mabel Kroman 
AL 2 Paar ein sista cra nanurita yale sla, ataleia.vis lacs saci waa Charles Abbe 
Mire. Sylvania Pollard | es ccw/s socio ss cc's sos a vlene <sitere oe Leah Winslow 
Andy aeier ss ve lcs Weslo Sev aitaasalh « etaoine wicks Arthur Aylsworth 
Charlie Garendiene Rislalaselsie)e\Hin slats sistetalelsi(s:<(0is v\parnese ataiate Edward Robins 


Acts I and III.—The Pollard Living Room. Act II.—The Pollard 
Garage. Staged by Clifford Brooke. 


Byron Lockhart, being in love with but forbidden to 
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think of marrying Jean Brent, manages to hire out to her 
guardian as a chauffeur, has many comic and some excit- 
ing experiences and wins the girl, or her mother’s 
promise, in the end. 


DON Q., JR. 


A play in three acts by Bernard S. Schubert. Pro- 
duced at the Forty-ninth Street Theatre, New York, Janu- 
ary 27, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


DUM Melaaarats Ge bass ns Vises islet a.e.eltid eset aleicadivisiiss rine cee John McGrath 
TAGSIGI sole oon. aiec gauss piscicuiss sv cecmidclseuama's aigakiiene Maxine Flood 
The Kid (Don Q., IIe) oswrciseevieies osinesiiaiseeacmes mentees Billy Quinn 
Judge Overton -»» John T. Dwyer 
Carter Overtoaial.a-s.n00 ajshivatnivs ceisists et cia ea is eee eRe abies Juana Nelson 
Robert Wilson William T. Tilden, 2d 
Tom Kelly ..... +» Frank Connors 
INICKOY IGULY trices setae este, .».. Bert Gorman 
Court Attendant McFadden . Earle Craddock 


Ofiicer Lang. \viesiccae tse sss .. Milton Krims 
Jacob Cohen .. ‘George Spelvin, Jr. 
Battling Sherman . Edward Eliscu 
Hamilton Reid John Gallaudet 

Act I.—Rosie’s Apartment. 2—Children’s Court, New York City. 
Acta II and III].—Reception Room, Cottage No. 2, Westchester Pro- 
tectory. Staged by Arthur Hurley. 


The Kid, aged twelve, steals money to help a con- 
sumptive pal send his wife West. The Kid is arrested, 
sent to a reformatory, meets Robert Wilson, a social 
worker, and is helped out of his trouble. 


JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN 


A play in four acts by Ibsen. Produced at the Booth 
Theatre, New York, January 29, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Roba ab Lil Ox KIRIN w aais siticivleteInlasele) o's e166 (4 a(s (sisierele\essiera Egon Brecher 
Mrs. Gunhild Borkman ....... RODDCa Non UOnOGS GoAb oben Helen Haye 
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Erhart Borkman «40s cesvasssecsecevceenisse sissies cn sce John Buckler 
Miss Ella Rentheim .....cccccccccccecscsoeveseees Eva Le Gallienne 
Mrs. Fanny Wilton .....scsecsenevedsessecss Marian Warring-Manley 
Vilhelm Foldal .....ccscccccccvccccccccccessecers J. Sayre Crawley 
Frida Foidal ...... Pe So EL oe tL ice Rose Hobart 
Mrs. Borkman’s Maid ...cccccccccvceressacace Beatrice de Neergaard 


Acts I and III.—Mrs. Borkman’s Drawing Room. Act II.—The 
Gallery of the Rentheim Home. Act IV.—Outside the House at the 
Margin of a Wood. 


Borkman, after failing to realize his ambition as an 
empire builder, and serving a term in prison, broods in 
the upper gallery of his home while his proud wife 
suffers below. Ella Rentheim, Mrs. Borkman’s sister, 
jilted by Borkman in his youth to further his ambitions, 
invades the house intent upon saving the son, Erhart, 
from the distressing atmosphere of his disrupted home. 
As the women and Borkman debate the present and 
future of Erhart, that youth runs away with Mrs. Wilton, 
a fascinating widow. 


EMBERS 


A play in four acts by A. E. Thomas (adapted from 
the French of Pierre Wolff and Henri Duvernois). Pro- 
duced at the Henry Miller Theatre, New York, February 
1, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Edouard ..... Leonard Mudie 
Hortense Norma Havey 
Emile ... Elmer Brown 


Madame i@leremont)qcis-1,,>.s1ccce selee cen scsi sa euvsiee oan eisvele Ilka Chase 
Gabrielle Laurent Laura Hope Crews 
Fournier ........ Nicholas Joy 
Francois Laurent . ++ Henry Miller 
Germaine Bie ...... . Florence Shirley 
WESC Janpdocgooeoced ++.» Edwin Nicander 
Suzanne AGaT IK Jen oOAnGrny: Katherine Meredith 
Jeane RIPOM Em ares atee sic/ecayieiate l= .-.. Albert Morrison 
INDESG eisisfersieieisiais clo sielsiv eicinte s slercldistelerseie/oeie ore . Betty Horgan 


Acts I, IIIf and IV.—M. Laurent’s Study in ‘his Paris Home. 
Act II].—Germaine Bie’s Little House, at Caulincourt. 


Frangois Laurent, scientist, estranged from his wife, 
the young and eager Gabrielle, takes unto himself a 
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youthful mistress, Germaine. Gabrielle, having months 
since turned to the consolation of a lover, Fournier, it 
happens that both Germaine and Gabrielle are brought 
to bed with child within a week of each other. The wife 
lives, but the mistress dies. Francois, determined to 
have a hand in the rearing of his own son, manages to 
change the infants in their cradles. Later, Gabrielle 
and Francois, reconciled, adopt Gabrielle’s son, who 
she thinks is her husband’s illegitimate offspring. 


SHANGHAI GESTURE 
A melodrama in four acts by John Colton. Produced 
by A. H. Woods at the Martin Beck Theatre, New York, 
February 1, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


CacsarsBawkinsiacmjcisisicsinscisieisisies sete Bopaancatos Cyril Keightley 
MGB CW rs torersee ercrsisiotstcin soe cise iste evsiersts lois sista eee elerssersus che Conrad Cantzen 
Peimee Oat oye cxcis\ccc's ways, 05. 9 ached nis 96 een olay slut clatege a C. Henry Gordon 

SP PY iol ale! olateisicicisieferel=iniaieleielwialnislaie;s\e\eie srorere ord ielelersisralaintere Mary Duncan 
MothereGoddamy Mreviaisicwysetcane cateipicis sire isvaee eiereiere eterelete Florence Reed 
Ching Chang Mary oo. ccccsnacvccns a catersisieis(sieleiSievelecaicverest Louie Emery 
Ni Bane (LostuP etal) ests cevvice sess ciscice vices neces Joan Bourdelle 
Ex-Envoy Mandarin Koo Lot Foo ...eccscsscsccssess Langdon Bruce 
WDE GYM ORATLOLIS! viaieieicie cis alaviatsie's siejere slerelisie eis eteie iota ciel McKay Morris 
Sir John Blessington, Port Judge .........ceeeeeeee Henry Warwick 
Mews OSGI ETO cies asic ss Gisale eigen sepiaieins woe sire Eva Leonard Boyne 
M. Le Compte de Michot .......cscccccccscoes William Worthington 
Mme. Le Comptesse de Michot ......seeseccccseceeee Evelyn Wight 
Mitge DUGlevaG roVOVy) Wstels\ cies aleicisiaicls sialate s\ciaislelnainialesietels Vera Tompkins 
Wrudleye Gregory, cericierc ciel vielele + sie's sieieia’sle\sieiesere{uierninie/nis Henry Von Rhau 
DontQuerebro(7Achuna, 400.6 s6cc0cc cs scicje vere C. Haviland Chappell 
Donna Querebro d’Achuna §......cc..ccecvecccsecees Margarita Orlova 


Act I.—‘‘The Gallery of Laughing Dolls.” Act IIl.—‘‘The Grand 
Red Hall of Lily and Lotus Roots.”? Act III.—‘‘The Little Room of 
the Great Cat.’?> Act IV.—‘‘The Green Stairway of the Angry 
Dragon.’? The Far-Famed House of Mother Goddam, 17 San Kaiou 
Road, Shanghai, China. Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 


Once Madame Goddam was a Chinese princess. She 
eloped with a young Britisher named Charteris. When 
he wanted to marry his English sweetheart he had the 
princess sold down the river to the junkmen. Twenty 
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years Madame Goddam waits to be revenged, becoming 
meantime the proprietress of the largest brothel in all 
China. Then she invites Charteris and his friends to din- 
ner, sells a white girl to junkmen before their eyes, and, 
when Charteris protests, informs him that it is his own 
daughter he has seen thus disposed of. Discovering then 
that her daughter, Poppy, whom Charteris has raised, 
is a dope fiend and degenerate, Madame Goddam stran- 
gles her to death. 


THE MATINEE GIRL 


A musical comedy in two acts; book and lyrics by 
McElbert Moore and Bide Dudley; music by Frank Grey. 
Produced by Ed. Rosenbaum, Jr. (for Edmund Enter- 
prises, Inc.) at the Forrest Theatre, New York, Febru- 
ary 1, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


The UWaherette v.nicissvccsvcecusysveuntennevesdyereevey Bernie Goo 
DOs Gorden 7. o05c0 ste hs s veantcone poasavenicesegerngen Juliette Day 
EHUD Deas te Cheus = fan's aleiolevaiaiienipioeis sisialoin.tinlaieie’eln sleicloisis [nike Olga Steck 
Jack Steritig esc sivas Gna saab s peccavaee's Hone beeuees James Hamilton 
PW TSVIOE, as eset puehieys susan pos bipeccien eobeadulesieacn Jack Squire 
BOSE ete parcels sia hee caer dvilelelnlevs pintavele disparate uisiaelcerafemieret Kevitt Manton 
GaptaitiDisele (oc scccskwadend <dkes sp oeowennene.sa cently John Kearney 
ATES NAS WILE he acd vic vr clea eave od BU emerale ld ae o OM EIEN arenas Gus Shy 
Rat Me Gatien oa5< ce seins cevnu nan seed amicuekenes ene Madeline Grey 
PUSHIN ORDA COS) 6 civic, w wiscaty faa" aleraye ate ocaie\e(siayai s/s! droctiane OE Rudolf Badeloni 
Philander Peters ice cee Visngcedepercis svete sslawee eae Jobo Park 
EGP REC Bodie sears a wcco in opine a daiaidcle cteixie cin siete Helene Herman 
Mattar Mende Sei ae «oscars avarsinyeiagormyern orm ase a: a acaranslatvio, sTeleia's Rose LaHarte 
Mina Sear. Goes \vcisisreccc wcrc spor ep stale clei sitieritie eerste letare Bernie Goe 
Misa) Cantbe Beat cares nv on:ors ie aisle ajorere wi oie ove creyeis/eevelevatoters a Ruth Farrar 
EN MAME MIRE ABS IO na aras: ore; setae 8 aot H eae A oOo, 8ieiai8 aces etoie:k Kis ae Hester Bailey 
BLMS UE COPe? LYING: coc ecircvomelaceeviaveeseesewes Dorothy Proudlock 
Misa NO raw KNOW 68's) siersiaiers stole stalspolsra) ole vVeleis le nyogiststeiets Berta Claire Hall 
Eas WIRED ESOIIO™ <-a:a-a:c\c o's'5atatetatsiole cis acids. cYain tie eieie ofeioe Ruth Penery 
EIS SMRLOMGCEMOW HO clsrere.s <i clalsisie cintelelelele clelelaielelsieicietefete Dorothy Charles 
Miss (efter  Wiright. 4s. s siciclalerelsisisivtele octole e ats cite diercles alge tis Edith Shaw 
Mids Showaer cStyleiv.'. ccicceic ls cccleln clvicte sisi cleidielelaleieleion einer Emily Verdi 
Miss) SparklinmWiyiie  <)ute sletateisic icicle» witlotelercle'e e clsicteters o ideals Edna Hopper 
MisssAutertballi mivsccssccidem suitcase tx cocieseccetcreniienee Jerry Dryden 
Misa: MardteriOrder, cc. <c.cisic sais vsinie eels sicisicieisvie v eis enitaicisin Helen Grey 


Act 1—A Stage Box of a New York Theatre. 2—The Star’s 
Dressing Room. 3—Aboard the Yacht. Act IIl.—Patio of Peters’ 
Home, Cuba. 2—Under the Palms. 3—Patio of Peters’ Home. 
Staged by Oscar Eagle. 


“Bubbles” Peters, enamored of Jack Sterling, mati- 
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née idol, writes him mash notes. Making no headway 
by this method she smuggles herself aboard a yacht tak- 
ing her idol to Cuba and masquerades as a cabin boy. 
In Cuba she returns to skirts and wins Jack with a song 
or two. 


LITTLE EYOLF 


A drama in three acts by Henrik Ibsen. Produced by 
William A. Brady, Jr. and Dwight Deere Wiman at the 
Guild Theatre, New York, February 2, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


AISred TAL MIOLS atsterasis viata ein cieeraie aie ele sleet peidineimy iorere's Reginald Owen 
Aras MLEA ALAC E SOT ciury ,uralere ibis, slatate’s /arei Weiv gals] ole Rhkiaia w sisie's ie Clare Eames 
ES VOLLE volctoreteliele'a/oleiaeiese nveiuletsisteteltavelsly eielistaws's aeialers eioiste\sls William Pearce 
MrasvAsta tAlimergi: ocjic sac salient cclanials sas ookbwa'e Margalo Gillmore 
Eimgineer BOrgneim iicioa0s:s cissis o0is sineiaisiov a sie is. sisjeaice's John Cromwell 
ATG RA URW LLG DMM IsloTe olsi5 aiplarels cieiteacie cin eisierevelsisiolels wiainia.ciela eve Helen Menken 


Act I—A Garden Room in Allmers’ House. Acts II and II.— 
An Elevation in Allmers’ Garden. : 


Little Eyolf, the child of Alfred and Rita, is injured as 
an infant while momentarily neglected by his parents. 
The Allmers thereafter are obsessed with a sense of 
their responsibility for the crippled child’s physical 
imperfection. Mrs. Allmers becomes neurotic and jeal- 
ous of her husband’s pumped-up interest in his son, and 
Allmers in self-expiation devotes himself to a great work 
on human responsibility. Through the death of Eyolf 
the parents stand self-revealed before each other. 


THE GREAT GASTBY 


A drama in prologue and three acts by Owen Davis 
(from the novel by F. Scott. Fitzgerald). Produced by 
William A. Brady at the Ambassador Theatre, New 
York, February 2, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


ERLE MND GOTE 05s 5 ie uiata wae wars aan css le cat sian ioe aap hue win eealn'e Ralph Sprague 
DAR go Ry) 8 oie ove atcleces rieinyoiezeys rs Pacer seit isis enters Margherita Sargent 
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Malays Wayiak vista caster ce ve aleslab seseiesiepiein Vereonnn ele Florence Eldridge 
Sally’ = stevie cine's osinio'scnsielsiuvie'eiciibicinis ee esielatsisieleluievaters Virginia Hennings 
Tora Buchanan 0 icc sea anelnie ais v/a) o wwieleldtele elalctwikp esta saiersie Elliot Cabot 
Nick Carraway 2.0 \.cca cccke cvs wsvacn/sevaes a bites Edward H. Wever 
Mra.” Morton? scivan ch coats niece tere mers ces hse sais Grace Heyer 
Way. Gatebyn casue doses cus vac bavigerce pelaieaua tesinee ae James Rennie 
Meyer Wolfshiertivscec bisre:s s/sis'e/elereie'ee.e bictueys misieiclereieais Charles Dickson 
RY AY yrs 'osslas ais'a\sin) es do viosbis) binjoie er#ieieitiale aveleidteleleielirsiinte!sialeieys Edward Butler 
WilkGR iy cons oes. amc anh viek nn rae bameee ee eeamrine sae Robert W. Craig 
Daisy Buchanan cxpaciasccciecononansisniesiinie cuisines Florence Eldridge 
Lom) BUCHANAN sy... eg teas ells Caivepeeieasionisidesstietiesis Elliot Cabot 
Jordan: Baker cscakstustucat wel ne enemies ieee an Catherine Willard 
Myrtle Wilson's ci csasiaciscmaxtee is Haiaipiere/ fel sfevarsicteisiareie Josephine Evans 
Door Givitetesaceveeveiuca es on . William Clifford 
Milt Gay . Porter Hall 


: Richard Rawson 


Mra, Gay: vere ates .» Ellen Mason 
Catherine Rogers Carol Goodner 
Mrs. Turner ... Gladys Feldman 
Donovan ...... » Gordon Mullen 


Crosby .... ite .e-- William Leith 

Prologue.—Fay’s Porch in Louisville, Kentucky, 1917. Act I.— 
Nick Carraway’s Cottage, West Egg, Long Island, August, 1925. 
Acts II and III.—Gatsby’s Library West Egg, Long Island. Staged 
by George Cukor. 


Jay Gatsby (born Gatz) falls in love with Daisy Fay, 
a Louisville belle, while he is stationed at Fort Taylor 
during the war. Daisy, giving herself to Gatsby, prom- 
ises to marry him when he returns. Gatsby, back from 
the war, finds Daisy has been forced into marriage with 
Tom Buchanan, a richer suitor, and bides the time she 
shall return to him. To make himself financially her 
equal he takes to bootlegging and grows rich. Daisy 
refuses to divorce Buchanan, but offers to become 
Gatsby’s mistress. Gatsby declines the offer and is 
killed by a jealous chauffeur who wrongly believes 
Gatsby guilty of misconduct with his wife. 


LOVE ’EM AND LEAVE ’EM 


A comedy in three acts by George Abbott and John V. 
A. Weaver. Produced by Jed Harris at the Sam H. 
Harris Theatre, New York, February 3, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Lem Woodruff 


Donald Meek 
Ma Woodruff 


Camilla Crume 
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LEA IGH cee ADRS BO ORO RODUDDE COORD UE Sa ata temototrd jon Joseph Bell 
wee . Harold Waldrige 
Katherine - Wilson 


Billingsley .. : Donald Macdonald 


Mame Walsh Florence Johns 
Miss Streeter Eda Heineman 

earlivean: . Frances Lynch 
Agnes . ... Nellie Leach 
Sam .. .«» Elmer Cornell 
Jacky cieas:s Seles ... Vincent Mallory 
Mr. McGonigle .. Thomas Chalmers 
VS ERGO MOIAOOIIU On OCD SUMO DOR OUOUDCODTOO DOA SORO G. Albert Smith 


Act I.—The Walsh Girls’ Room in Ma Woodruff’s Boarding-house. 
Act II.—The Parlor. Act III.—The Stage at Mechanics Hall. Staged 
by George Abbott. 


Mame and Janie Walsh, sisters, are clerks in Gins- 
berg’s department store. Mame loves Billingsby, a fel- 
low clerk, but Janie steals him away from her. Janie, 
as treasurer of the Ginsberg Welfare Association, loses 
the society’s funds, is threatened with exposure, and self- 
sacrificing Mame gets the money back shooting craps. 
After which Mame makes up with Billingsby, and Janie 
goes on vamping other and richer suitors. 


THE JEST 


A play in four acts, from the Italian by Sem Bennelli. 
Produced by Arthur Hopkins at the Plymouth Theatre, 
New York, February 4, 19206. 


Cast of characters — 


Giannetto Malespini ....... paielerelsie! Soman Bierelerelsvarorereutoss Basil Sydney 
Neri Chiaramentesi ........ aletoloveleselafelarsinte siereierets Alphonz Ethier 


Gabriello Chiaramentesi . Slates pr owttnsreltneren - Millard Vincent 
Gist a We vice ev erie oe Peas wae meds ce uate snana ct vans Violet Heming 
Tornaquinci Ferdinand Gottschalk 
aziGemeeraian semiee srectceia te sloe seule cvaule's agis nlcsisviss E. J. Ballantine 
Calandra Malcolm Barrett 
Nencio .. .. John Knight 
Camus Richard Bengal 
Cintia ... Maude Durand 


. William Griffith 
Jacob Kingsberry 
Cecil Clovelly 


ap Owais aiciesisie 
A Lieutenant 

The Doctor ..... f 
The Executioner . Alexander Frank 
Lisabetta ...... .. Madeline Delmar 
MGoreziaye cose carnee vels.c.cieeisinerasietcie 6 Seda ee oeeene Martha MacGraw 
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Peanisttes nce don vustoaswas co ckuad eameie Roa ea ane Maria Ouspenskaya 
A Simger .scccccccsccetoccscscevvescsocvvccscecevese Pancho Fuentes 
Act I.—At Tornaquinci’s House. Act II.—At Ginevra’s House. 
Act IlI.—The Pillar. Act IV.—At Ginevra’s House. Staged by 
Arthur Hopkins. 


See “Best Plays of 1919-20.” 


THE JAY WALKER 


A comedy-drama in three acts by Olga Printzlau. 
Produced by Benjamin F. Witbeck at the Klaw Theatre, 
New York, February 8, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs. Hilda Bruce .. 
Joho Bruce .... 


.. Jennet Adair 
Reed Brown, Jr. 


MATY) siete sccsaiaciswine ... Mary Daniel 
Sergeant Jerry O’Day Curtis Cooksey 
Mrs. Phillips . rgaret Bloodgood 
Mrs. Smith . ae Alma Blake 
Mrs. Brown Caroline Newcomb 


Fred Kay .... ... Edmund Roberts 
Acts I, II and III.—Mrs. Bruce’s Living Room, East 112th Street, 
New York City. Staged by A. H. VanBuren. 

Mary Bruce, promised to Jerry O’Day, a policeman, 
runs away with a richer suitor, leaves him and returns 
home. Her love for Jerry revived she tries to convince 
him that it would be no sin for her to love him, although 
she is legally married to another. But Jerry does not 
believe in “jaywalking before God” and Mary steals her 
mother’s money and runs away again. Getting into a 
shooting scrape, she is induced to stand trial with the 
promise that all will yet be right with her and Jerry. 


THE BEATEN TRACK 


A play in four acts by J. O. Francis. Produced by 
Gustav Blum at the Frolic Theatre, New York, February 
8, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Dafydd kyans ty /Beddaw © (oye ..s:sj0,5(515,0\0/0,<¢.0(0%0, 11a siete St. Clair Bayfield 
Mirga. Teegmctane sco cc's se sien fuwtafalacnie nets cacienn anche ecoeedions Alys Rees 
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De Hughes) cise <o.ec0sc10cesrers aaelielae ens Wine niajorsleretere Wallace Erskine 
Shan Powell ......... Hatecce winlare alwieleja"aib) Sie: @race.cic sieve Eleanor Daniels 
MY LaTIW VOTRC OR ta or siclels, 6: sivie/ore/sidicieie'¢/s.0)5\9 siejeieinlo si cisve mielniciece Lucille Nikolas 
Owen! Powell sen... sccccmcceics diols ialelsieiscele/osisivals/we nev actveretate Gavin Muir 
WAURUAUMOESOR. soise.ctie cn: ieisconit clcieies cleisiewsee sates dgaiets Detects John Litel 
IMG SHOUD agi atise 01 0ieare.e:onio1eicig-e.e/0\sveteleje\n eisix'sis\e/s)sistaclemeien elas Dolle Gray 


Acts I, II and III. = Outside Shan Powell’s Cottage, Wales. Staged 
by Gustav Blum. 


Shan Powell, an aging Welsh grandmother, seeks to 
outwit destiny and establish the happiness of her beloved 
son Owen. But Death, in the figure of an old grave- 
digger, dogs her footsteps and conquers all in the end. 


LULU BELLE 
A play in four acts by Edward Sheldon and Charles 
MacArthur. Produced by David Belasco at the Belasco 
Theatre, New York, February 9, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Geranium: Manroeins crersas'soiseife ciceteis.eisieie eaieitelele vielvisere Altomay Jones 
Stella La Vergne . «+. Jean Ward 
Lovie Bowtelle ... ie eis s/n e Mildred Hall 
ATR. DOWROINS site cdidcs ot os ccclstevie's eeeesaelsee yericte a Elizabeth Williams 
MiainMonroe'd 5)... sie r stehowie's «Gees piece pirte rata’) aeyeaie’s Nellie R. Reynolds 
ARO EIOING yearns ci Sisisin oy arolsiatewwe hiss 58a" efs <niathisy of Fannie Belle DeKnight 
BH UCR a GCOODGE cos. cclusicie eonlclelel ine « slelaieteitiwisie sieleiernic efereie John Harrington 
HOLEY CINO NGS Wiel, cs cath ame cists aio hia Sannin, 8 aie erhaioee Tammany Young 
MaBeLAD GS Ny 1b iets coi td calc tetas es S's cisisies Deleeisicls .. Ollie Burgoyne 
AdaiMayaainsey autesccrisestisiie ts sisinteis sine veaeie's . Loraine Hunter 
RROD YS WCC titre cacisinmis © elec nie ais syais SnecoAchosn ibn «eoeee Evelyn Preer 
Ivy Whiteside ......0.cc0cccswenes aleve efoietaicisiale «sees Marguerite Wyatt 
WV ONDS CUMOCE LS cuk ah cnc ots csieeainlatinsss.ctip nies ¥oKGe else Edna Thomas 
ROsCOO Wetpeisieinisin seine clicsipecioess coe Raa eM SIME ere cease arose W. S. Bell 
WeOWiccweisleviasceicis’« poncond Rr nlsorisivsintsesisionice eats «+... James Jackson 
VGFINAN Gels aisle scaiers ole vic ne cieielesisic’s nia a: aieiwis oiaisveleleters\eie Edward Thompson 
FROVaIE Williams reyersiesietasicsieieie oe a vis\elssisit oisistels Wiatel ets . William Taliafero 
Mss: Royal’ Williams ie tides ats Seeks ap sevisiaele cise eve Edna Thrower 
PONT TTR We LA lgee ROP IIOC SE ICR LOREEN oot = RR Smothers Ward 
Dit. Vernon Jackson ies eeces scastsntevsers sce se ¢ George Callender 
(AnBartendenucntr osiscaa ver cloae alte site cata «+... Samuel Bolen 


“Mattie V. Wilkes 
Oswald Edinborough 


Mrs Jackson . 
Elmer Jackson . 


George Randall ...... SSse nae oi gs Gill 
Mirer George Hara lla iee cisio's os v atsran's olnis'o.n\b yio.ela/e9°v erore' bits Sybil Bryant 
WeSreRONGhl se revicddcemenerc eines Vieeaven wes Thomas Trisvan 
Violet) Randall ccc cs cnelemesslostcesecis ess udecckviese oe Margaret Petty 
Clarence ie: Vile) eceiss clcisic hieisictaisicie'siereisia's in wisiele'sis Rreeasee Seifert Pile 
hyetihe: BRAC sonebonbadounccnOudGgudOUmeLOVOROOD J. Louis Johnson 


igternG All oii ahieicsbclave ic s[eloininrelolereieisislojelotsiersiatetciv's'ste(eisinnie Virgie Winfield 
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Lulu Belle, a colored harlot of Harlem, picks on 
George Randall, a Whitestone barber, as a likely lover. 
Luring him from his wife and children she deserts him 
first for Butch Cooper, a prize-fighter, and later for the 
Vicompte de Villars, a degenerate French count. 
dall follows her to Paris and when she refuses to return 
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Sister Blossom ©.....0.0cscuucccccveccnsevesessene Annie Rhinelander 
Lulu Belle ..ccccccccncenscnessececeesseseressccsccere Lenore Ulric 
Skeeter ....... .. Percival Vivian 
Vangie Bowtelle . Goldye M. Stiener 
Policeman Healy Edward Nannery 
Uncle Gustus ... Lawrence Eddinger 


NA v ere EP tel. Lwis crete mietecalpiv aletere’ oteraiatataynre erevni stelatess ainpie| elavarnis Eva Benton 
Dr. J. Wilberforce Walker . William St. James 
Dake: Weaver (steviss tania nid oan ora eininian os inialene nn narae naire Fred Miller 
1 ES Age ODM CRO AEA E.G. WINE 10 OD OOS OR PROGAT EHTS o J. W. Jackson 
MIGK Gy. Wiels cio clateta tile elim tiers aterbie efere'e miera ato lots fayeiatere etstete’s.c(etete Allan Waithe 
SF GG! iniesata ot Sare'sen urn atenaminp istae ateia ate ween enters erie eels Hemsley Winleld 
An’ Entertainer sseassnckin beens siode seve acs ess san sit Zaidee Jackson 
A Blower (Girk. tie) cccithyissidlalteleeiacwsagtislaldeinateente sears Clarissa Blue 
GOnS ROOM Girl o serait cists sare eivaistcsiaioiatainis olelsleieiersipeteiaictels Minnie Brown 
DESEO a ois is. Macs Rc emiee attetd Cetbrat osslaiereie aveislaic'aieaversetstieeteie Barclay Trigg 
WY MULERENIG Wea drm a (ta ander ody Vira eit Coie Ribera ela aan aidvie itis nies Herman Profit 
Buiziny. Delano’ = swe sis esiiaisisieeiereaie alajoae atesslaveieve mists Joseph Allenton 
Grace Wald cicaicisistereasstsateiatlt aot steele arate ti aieiaisvaieitvesisies Mildred Wayne 
Padsybiatcison me sec cwsiccisictn tide alsteereavisasleisteviricele sisteetr Utoy D’tyl 
WLORUEATIIGOI NM erievels wclaysinista ererarelalelernietetaleteletsievsieistnityy fevareistate Sidney Elliot 
The Vicompte De Villara, ayes sinewcedrisivsce cov essence Jean Del Val 
Sergeant Healy: wis: otsiemutebsoeteriete ste s(otaiolsleivia aiate'sle'eisveter Edward Nannery 
An’ Ambulance: Doctor” fea ncisia'«clelesls's/sls\a'n/elvialelale/loieje'«late Harold Seton 
AOteT: PAROLMAIDN ensisieicninacaei elere i aleveis biel veioie etelele vines George Thomas 
Ambulance Driverucae sicc lewieaissietsiss'e > eaiers alate stave\eVate Anthony Knilling 
RUA wc ccicia eo cletncs arsine amine WR Gn ae crs sleds a Wie aaip William Boag 
SALLOM Umass sieins, lain ntaeieistleisis sista areiateins Se eipielacla,eeiticlesiale ... Jane Ferrell 


Act I.—The Sidewalks of San Juan Hill, the Downtown Colored 
District of New York. Act IJ.—A Harlem Boarding House. Act 
IlI.—The Elite Grotto. Act I1V.—27 Avenue Marigny, Paris. Staged 
by David Belasco. 


to him, strangles her to death. 


A play in three acts by George W. Oliver. 
by W. Herbert Adams at Daly’s Theatre, New York, Feb- 


PORT O’ LONDON 


ruary 9, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Harriet Pook eines since ccaiinbaice vere atone Alison Skipworth 
ErbePockemccuieaccmr rancid tite Rereetec eee Walter Kingsford 


Ran- 


Produced 
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LT LEO) © GCRORO COREE LHe HECOn CODEC CT Sore atte roe . Betty Linley 
OM Ceri radatesrissieis vats ieiaystolsVaaersiete ates, sincete siemareelaie/e.c Frank Horton 
TAL Seib euto meter te cnie ieecc cia aie a viet atesre i gdace cele dde noes coon Alf Helton 
ANTHONY POOK ate sic sc ciccaes os isafaker pe foiere sax erassienielaieteleee Basil Rathbone 
Capta mr Smithers © oaceic nc uch ne es os sabe taco bes cans James C. Carroll 
WERT. ace AO OOOO ROR TOMO OTOL CERO GD LHCO nit Etnrce Joan Lowell 
MEER ERA IG PISS teats atresia press (tok ive \ieiniolelaroteiale 6 « vin pee svrdatiesm Alice John 
Care P Raia lease tos > ewan Niel eevnretoe nisi vip paarule 6 See Sb dw bare Paul Porter 
BRIG te alata tee aio: sie-s-« 216 8-s:¢/0:asnigralalsiass iis enrticis oyetdiersieie-d wel ais Daniel Wolf 
Mavihenisvcrter's ate Siete (ars: caiforeiatavelere a’erels ose acspaittaces, sls ebscatels Suzanne Bennett 
eddy CasbOGine <osicc.d ccweleeiisictice wee a nenWies sinc nsnce Frank Horton 
DY AISV ie einin arate’ ins tisinis Msc AVEe wih nb Si Fin lovatarevacdiersraie's\saies.8 Dorothy Fletcher 
BINIS MW alenire ys ccstes. sais nie vidoe oe clone msi ha natn atten George Thorpe 


Play Produced Under the Direction of Thompson Buchanan. 
Act I.—Erb Pook’s Home on the Dockside, Shadwell, London. 
Act II.—Sitting Room of Mrs. Higgins’ Rooming House. Act III.—A 
Doss House in the Limehouse District. Staged by Thompson 
Buchanan. 


Anthony Pook, an impoverished artist of the London 
dockside, marries Mamie Smithers, the half-caste daugh- 
ter of a sea captain, to save her from a brutal father. 
Mamie, not quite bright, wanders away from Pook’s 
home into the Limehouse district. Pook finds her, but 
meantime she has recovered her wits, does not recognize 
him, and runs away with a sailor. 


THE WISDOM TOOTH 


A comedy in three acts by Marc Connelly. Produced 
by John Golden at the Little Theatre, New York, Febru- 
ary 15, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


(One Gpaasoncaasscabseoddacs atelateiaceret ete iecelsteisia evevesiatais cess Stuart Brown 
Parvows sais chisah sielcleceiee aveja\oiesieieie ste ate ele lgiee sieisinlae siecle ais William Foran 
BeOS © ciaceteeivitie a dies Belted 3 Geb OCA ORIO OOO DOO OBE COU Royal C. Stout 
Bemis ...... Ra aleinte' ote scoist@t4. oo: Steiain\e Sieg we aioli celal neaseohern ranks Thomas Mitchell 
MY PROLletamacnmitie slic wetir es y ce alelsitsiswareere csataee oni Malcolm Williams 
A Woman Patient 2.200 sccncsanaes so Seema apnea Georgia Prentice 
Po et Gh Oo anaaompocuce. conc noeod Ryajaiblofeis etateraercis Ellenor Kennedy 
AsMias: Paticnt). once seein eens talecte ae bauite « William Wadsworth 
ARSeconduiian. PAbYGNt. WAasnyers siclelesaiave.arsle sieispivtcnedivie eee Robert Lawler 
APTA AGE vcs ieee S's ete te eine iy) els distal vinie’s Gieipinie’s inl eiain'e «16 Charles Laite 
Mase EOOLG ley. sie rere Tee ee cs ada tele octe umn sesesaelns, Kate Mayhew 
Mir samivanra davigcaycicte cic sia eevee cists hatelels « sjelaters sists slatarey= Madelaine Barr 
ably ebie lerertenis pier ies feia/atsiataleterciece’sisisisie(aisi olefaccis sie'p ois(nievacs Mary Philips 
LegiiGrre 3 ced nqasocesocoond so COOSnOCaDebGunoagecns Hugh O’Connell 


HIE oy CSB ERROR EO UC OpIOr tees Deiclaciatehtotareramstse Patricia Barclay 
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Grandpa) Baa ncawsidiee de swcc dcadaviesevsuauasiseitend cu Mark Sullivan 
Grandma ..ccccsccccccccreccercessecvccccverscssssons Marion Ballou 
AN Cigcua Owner sive cercdaasonescaa acteiisceleaeaeinslacys Jefferson Lloyd 
POLY Wars w cinleiere sie cln'e/aishele w\alu\aia)a\elaic(olnlalsie'ela(ctslafolare’s e\sisvelelaisis Eddie Quinn 
MildvGd 5.20 care v-v.cicco'e s'e's'e'c'e we a'e'e'ttoin's a'elain'sbivisiwis\niste’y ee € Lenora Philips 
Siw Ste R hacia cialis cleinis olsiuleleiclevote(ore ove) oreieis(efalsia'tvelsisinle)ecarrintels Edwin Philips 


Act I.—A Wash Room. 2—A Dentist’s Reception Room. 3—Before 
the Fireplace at Mrs. Poole’s. Act II.—At Mrs. Poole’s. 2—A 
Forgotten Circus. 3—Mr. Porter’s Office. Act III.—Before the Fire- 
place at Mrs. Poole’s. Staged by Winchell Smith. 


See page 378. 


THE RIGHT AGE TO MARRY 
A comedy in three acts by H. F. Maltby. Produced by 
Lee Shubert at the Forty-ninth Street Theatre, New York, 
February 15, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Ellon: Matbary  wiccs ce svicesteseine since PE FORROURIC OCR IO Mrs. Coburn 
CIRTA Wewetaaceseitccn cacenecvee dieing de dasuaeine® cesses Lilian Booth 
Dteplien VATA aa es vice sindiele Madea alsielne stave tare Alexander Kirkland 
GoordiauINoodlervis rcs ce sisiciele aiettisivisie siarelaivisistaintotels Charles McNaughton 
BOD e EMG e Au stetcie vis ols aig atsiele ateletviete cfolalsisletarcieleisistt die eietalcte Lowden Adams 
JACK AGRE ssadcns caida Radi onmimsdapenanarienenewes ee Walter Ringham 
Lémias Ramsden iis sie’, sitay cine slanechacawmenedss anaeiaee Charles Coburn 
ives Cariials Pisce asc scccies sia site etde cineca etemeiid reteicmeis te Hilda Spong 
EGS OP SUE IY: o:c'c:,0i5)s0'0 cae ainioy do's loin pistaiaieisa ten @aacacinee Margaret Mosier 
Balok, LOCkG: ic.< soe sete ase vinisisvis a pateiaie visors sresiatvieclenelt'e Charles Esdale 
WODeLEtley Me actcietstersivle)o1sisin viel viele elec atetcttsiste oltace a mractctetsleke W. C. Masson 


Acts I and III.—Lomas Ramsden’s House at Bradley, Wiancashixes 
Act IIl.—Lomas Ramsden’s House at Hove. Staged by Mr. Coburn. 


Lomas Ramsden, a Lancashire mill owner, having 
achieved a fortune at forty-five, determines to retire and 
make up for his spent youth by going in for social diver- 
sions and matrimony. Buying an expensive country 
home he falls into the hands of society climbers and is 
about to make many serious mistakes when the burning 
of his mills impoverishes him. He goes back to Lanca- 
shire to start over and there finds his true love in the 
person of Ellen Marbury, his faithful housekeeper. 
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A drama in three acts; adapted by Herman Bernstein 
from the Russian of Leo Urvantzov. Produced by 
Charles Bryant at the Garrick Theatre, New York, Feb- 


ruary 15, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Morse 
Herrick Jameson 
Dr. Ziegler 
Anthony 
Jimmy Wilde 
Gloria Carlton 
Julia Storm 
District Attorney Michael Storm ..........0. 


AUdgeoRIChardnGarltOn— sicice'clsisleicieieieie a isie.e oineiererstt iarsinre Clyde Fillmore 
DOUA ia sitevenvviclcvvn. tits sive desis bcm eovivetetencicverces > Frances Pitt 
PRECNUT: PEINIDS Mitac sole wu lsvain Wie v/vjs'slaig.t/als\Sisisieicse o sinie eee es Barton Adams 
First (Charity? Worker’ <)..0cccccicic0's eewncesieccccelieeciaes Sallie Sanford 
Second ‘Charity, Worker) . 1.0... 6100s 010 0/0000 vivicw nieces tices Mary Marsh 
WWAROL is aris alone wiststacateete «ee Sein ale wee viRvive cas vests e James A. Boshell 
Mrs. Eleanor, Wainwright) x... ccs cies ceies sisjesicisvcecce Caroline Parker 


Act I.—Herrick Jameson’s Home. Act II.—Living Room at Judge | 


Carlton’s. Act IlI.—Private Dining Room in a Restaurant. 
by Charles Bryant and Leonid Snegoff. 


AObnoOUOHO FON GD OCAN CECH OC DUT OOLIILIOnCDaODTE George Le Guere 
Rielalsleieisyels crass ales elnatnrays aieteig araistele aisicts Robert Rendle 
mlovnieroleiate oie «/sieisinio\ sie StavaTsta(s «fatale sroteints werolsla vie fivecoioisie Leslie King 
Bateistateists slkiainitisi<caisisieitsie(s(areisisrevars Assi lAyaisie aasinteiee Jack Quigley 
PaGiasahe wae im aee ete deia cana er ysiys erat Bruce de Lette 

esis ia ioisiasy wis Weel ataielosslarclevs eieleleloteters ele icisiele tale Anna Zasock 
praleiasels/efuia'e lu iciassseteie/ciorsislaleielainte sieiereislaieleie eve'sle.s Edith Luckett 
Rais isis Robert Conness 


Gloria Carlton, out of love with her husband, visits 
her lover, Herrick Jameson, in his rooms, discovers that 
his love for her is concerned principally with her fortune 
and kills him when he theatens to sell her letters to her 
husband. For days thereafter she suffers mental tortures 
during the law’s search for the murderer, escapes discov- 


ery and is reconciled with her husband. 


THE NIGHT DUEL 


A play in three acts by Daniel Rubin and Edgar Mac- 
Gregor. Produced by The Playgoers (direction Mc- 
Gregor-Kilborn Corporation) at the Mansfield Theatre, 


New York, February 15, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


MRO CAM era cree Aoree eine PE Re ocsis ek cates tin wee secciewioiaate big Amy Ongley 
Betty Ramsey ......-...-.----- See e eee nec en ees Marjorie Rambeau 
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JOO eS ieeas sev sete atic Re AON dos Shee aati MMs als Eileen Wilson 
Elegie vtesccneeee ciemaiciles seateqi’s gre esortia a ninra a aval eratgre ersesuate George Baxter 
Dave Damnelly © varies cee thin arencs, oerelulatalelereiteknin a cena Felix Krembs 
Lasry Ramey S06 oot eae ge eee nee vin alan noe © John Marston 
My. Heriliny evan vec a aia eaiiecren os reietans tletae acetate Frank Burbeck 
RAverst beveled och tive eee caioaeeis eigen eS eae nee Freddie J. Ozab 


Acts I and Ilf.—Home of Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay. 2—Bedroom in 
Dave Dannelly’s House in Queensfield. Act II.The Home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ramsey. 2—Again the Bedroom in Dave Dannelly’s 
“House in Queensfield. 3—Back in the Home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ramsey. 


Betty Ramsey knows that her husband has taken fifty 
thousand dollars from the bank of which he is cashier 
and loaned it to a friend to cover a shortage during the 
visit of the bank examiner. The bank detective, know- 
ing Ramsey has taken the money and is out of town, 
threatens to expose him if Mrs. Ramsey does not spend 
the night with him. To save her husband she goes to 
Dannelly’s rooms, but keeps him at the other side of the 
bedroom at the point of a pistol until she hears her hus- 
band and the money are safely back in the bank. 


YOU CAN’T WIN 


A drama in three acts by Ralph Cullinan. Produced 
at two special matinées by Hubert Druce and William 
Streett at the Klaw Theatre, New York, February 16 and 
19,1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Allens Shields iis. cis oraisteiciv s ai antertetwisinie letersi sletetetetavove William Williams 
P olive Bivant- a eior se sess 0's Pulsisiateln siuieterslelsferdigisie sic Henrietta Tillman 
Pete gathering s;<ts.c «)0/0jsis:0/a\s7ai vig steep aloiotee ee cree ose ae Claude Cooper 
Bob IDawson, wiuie aces sso ts cesiegtepee ce ene tateneeetiion Jack Roseleigh 
LEAN BEM TON. Soonunepemacote usr ac enoneoanpon saan Carroll McComas 
Nicky Fayinoihat. «siecle cists te tite doe chloe vie on cae cite tone Edgar Stehli 
Hewettsbysacht wrt enc acne ine ciiesie me naicine tan one W. J. P. O’Brien 
Stanloyslivcachitags suics omtden ae can emeite sloce nn a aitonstehe Henry O’Neil 


Acts I, If and IiI.—Bob Dawson’s sitting room. Staged by 
Hubert Druce. 


Laura Dawson has married an honest man without 
telling him of a family scandal. When her husband is 
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witness to an automobile accident in which a child has 
been killed and is ready to testify against the policeman’s 
brother who is responsible, the policeman threatens to 
uncover Mrs. Dawson’s family history. Dawson persists 
in being an honest witness until he learns the story from 
his wife, that she had murdered her stepfather when he 
tried to make prostitutes of her sisters. He turns against 
his wife, but forgives her in the end. 


THE UNCHASTENED WOMAN 


A comedy in three acts by Louis K. Anspacher. Re- 
vived by The Stagers at the Princess Theatre, New York, 
February 15, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 
LUD ene tO) lyst atere:etelelalevaleie’sta ctete cisieVelalelelels\ oie lslolele'sialste Henry Mortimer 
Mira. Blarth ae oa04 sie discs canc cece e's ccec centescaisieenvacas Lou Ripley 
Susan Ambie ....... ..... Margaret Douglass 
Caroline Knollys ... Violet Kemble Cooper 
PA WLencOnSaRDury, | \alsisiriciacleici<iaiels «\c\ole10\e[e{ols\eleiere\e'siaisieis iain Morgan Farley 


HildegardovSanbury.-siisiecisisie (ice cisisisls ersis\erclsicls veleie's e1e.cisiels Rita Romilly 
Bae Madden Sevres ccicsinesees voswevigele evans Josephine Hutchinson 
Michaelwhsrell init terse ccceireisic/ave ove oible/oe\sieil essere aiatevarsleccveiace Arthur Hughes 


Act I.—The Drawing Room of the Knollys’ House, New York. 
Acts II and IJI.—The Combined Kitchen and Living Room of the 
Sanbury Flat. Staged by Margaret Wycherly and Edward Goodman. 


Caroline Knollys is a restless neurotic toying with 
men’s souls and agitating their bodies. Frankly detest- 
ing her husband she still clings to the protection of his 
name and avoids the one violation of her marriage vows 
that the law recognizes. Meeting and liking Lawrence 
Sanbury she all but breaks up his home, goes a step too 
far, is threatened with exposure and divorce by her hus- 
band and precipitately withdraws, beaten but still 
unchastened. 


BUNK OF 1926 


A musical revue in two acts; sketches and lyrics by 
Gene Lockhart and Percy Waxman; music by Gene Lock- 
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hart. Produced by Talbot Productions, Inc., at the Heck- 
scher Theatre, New York, February 16, 1926. 


Principals engaged — 


Gene Lockhart Florence Arthur 
Jay Fassett Carol Joyce 
Milton Reick Hazel Shelley 
John Maxwell Pauline Blair 


Boots McKenna 


Moved to the Broadhurst Theatre April 22, 1926, 
Jeanne Greene, Dolly Sterling, Jack Wilson, Marie Lam- 
bert and Beryl Haley were added to the cast. 


THE EMPEROR JONES 


A play in eight scenes by Eugene O’Neill. Revived at 
the Provincetown Theatre, New York, February 16, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


An Old’ Native Woman ..ccccisssscccnescctscossse Barbara Benedict 
larry Omi bere: hae veloc: die davdiaielcicilsie sataisteiatais alee clare cte.c'e Harold McGee 
Bratus Jones, Emperor socscccscccevccecerveeessos Charles S. Gilpin 
The Little Formless Fears 
TeRite. ccon ces cvtencrsde addins badviveedsieddnaane ss eeee William Stahl 
The Prisom Ganrd |< ccescacsaeesvead se soce os.aeees i005 Walter Kumme 
Pie PlantereMeecs sclcscevele Walter Kumme, Holcomb, Joseph Thayer 
The Spectators ... Barbara Benedict, Mildred McCoy, Dorothy Payne 
WHO VAUCEION CEP as... cce ve cols vsicists sacle teeslicats <aie ones William Stahl 
The Slaves 
Walter Kumme, John Moran, Vernon Rich, Holcomb, Joseph Thayer 
The Congo Witch Doctor ......... seeeveeervesscvees ss John Taylor 
MOH Baste pinieioe tiv'v'e ais's a's, 0 cis 5 aik[P ae pin eo pnlalimee cava cae William Stahl 


Staged by James Light. 


See “Best Plays of 1920-21.” 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


A comedy in five acts by Edmond Rostand; English 
version in verse by Brian Hooker. Revived at Hamp- 
den’s Theatre, New York, February 18, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 
Cyrano De Bergerac ...... Walter Hampden 
Christian De Newvillette: o/c. 2.05 wertecann vn cctecm es Charles Francis 
Comte Dé Guiche) i virsuae eve asteereees ve nec te sem Maurice Colbourne 
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Ragueneau ..... ibe Swedia’enaleringeia'g Geiss a gels e470 5.a\be via's eenm (OCCIL VOpD 
Der Bret ce tawve scics SGOUENACOORUOUIOS teKisslesee) «va. Ktnestphowan 
LAg Dea iaeioe els oisiate cons Seiofatere .. William Sauter 
Carbon De Castel- Taloux Aintainis aisisig)eisiaiv h vp aiese. 8a mie Wa siaTe ee Hart Jenks 
Vicomte De Valvert ..... IAN core (eres Reynolds Evans 
AL Marquis poienccacce sess NEGACOUOCHAAOS Reeveniereis Thomas F. Tracey 
ABOtHeroMarquis’ cicjcic.eisieis etisioisiesiesise aie eialalaisrenisiaveistne e's Gorden Hart 
MGHtH CMT he1ei10:6: 01010 015°. «a 1s0'0 65008 airivipleisiola nirteiete eletelefersieieie John Alexander 
IBOMOKOSOntsies:s sivcsiieieieeiocince io siaerxceleieceicieravelaisivisvelexelaceyery Antonio Salerno 
POREIGES Waithied aindcnnenhs Paisneiain Can yersiee athaey BS Le Roi Operti 
Giigg cciisccwes eee hase Sous00060 ajeieisieleceiers RieiAturere +e. Frank Colletti 
Brissaille ..........66 dase beaaeeussieevssisercveseetaveces Albert West 
A Busybody ......... biniolersieplesiscotesleiedi cine eaars/ eve cigustetdinls $i . P. J. Kelly 
A Musketeer .....csecceeees -» John Alexander 
D’Artagan ...... «ese. Louis Polan 


A Spanish Officer BS 


Wlereleietslelecaelaieleteys Howard Galt 


@avalions ry scitste vives iviscsisisletviciere ov ets ‘Bernard! Savage: Brice Disque, Jr. 
ATRULLED Ualsiseiieesisiciecicesuisisiincercisseenccaser send e LiUnptUD wilson 
VAN Nani eae siedalerciote sie sesieive sisieeiec atts oles eleisivie see teiesisietecien Marcels Dill 
Another Mane o015s\s\s vejecisviis 6 010 0 c:e1c5s fo eieiss eos esis «e+ Murray Darcy 
A Guardsman .....seeeeeees cocccvcvevvccccccscescccses Philip Wood 
AUC Thi Zen ie) = cre-aisie nswicielnisteigisie/0ishejcin.ele p elalo.sianteele:sicieisie.« eoeess Hart Jenks 
Pia SOR wines sneer essine ss main WaliaS,0% 60.6 sieiecsrn enews «ee. Parker Mills 
APickpocket <cicciee casccess Sib lateral einiove eleverejsleieie/ataisie store Cedric Weller 
Betraudvuu, the Fifer .. aieieieloieisislsieraisietere ate . J. Plumpton Wilson 
A Gapuchin 4....00 Saleldis(olels belo ectisinis otolais ate wie ain sins P. J. Kelly 
PECANS LAGBter wre e.ctisc cine sens set 'aasiess uNajaune Edwin Cushman 
PORAMGM ys x Kisiaisiy se sisissie asics biasing orabies uate snes eters ohasieinae Marie Adels 
HL er Denna mee sieve cleats os nie /oie obi ee hb isis oieis aie arereleioeiniorere.s Ruth Chorpenning 
LieS ciate cas qlofeiniaieissis leloxeioiess(eie\eiale\e aleteie eistoreie 'arolare oivie Soret state Mary Law 
AD OTANGE GIVI I ts .celsiet eiticsisisicisisis.« Dinkins sleepin s pivieinly e'sia’s Mabel Moore 
& Blower Girl” outst. cape serie) a5 seb mae rseialeieseisisis Edith Barrett 
Ay Somhrett]e= oclececsesisas cess Meee Mrecsiele eet ictaaers «es. Grania O'Malley 
AT COMEGICHNE, Ws sincreaie tien cies asiss(s alate! Walaineis sine ciee's esas Ruth Seward 
Another Comcdienne .....seceecccseeees GOQUOTOOCU Soe Nancy Bevill 
Mother Marguerite De Jesus ......seeereeee ... Mary Law 
Sister Marthe ........e.05 «» Mabel Moore 
SIsteml Clalr Ome cleig aise sisce te a kis «asd essin tla icicteralcless (el vie (ejeieiser Edith Barrett 
DRPUUEE acer seismic hers ee cals a/eied ate siete etelesciata'e sheleicies ..» Grania O° Malley 
ABU Spe Gables 2 scm a's sinlo.nreluic's «e266 seb Se aie vis ciesin ee Ree woe Dot Willens 


Act I.—A Performance at the Hotel dé Bourgoyne, Act Il.— 
The Bakery of the Poets. Act III.—Roxane’s Kiss. Act IV.—The 
Cadets of Gascoyne. Act V.—Cyrano’s Gazette. Staged by Walter 
Hampden, 


See “Best Plays of 1923-24.” 


MAMA LOVES PAPA 


A comedy in three acts by Jack McGowan and Mann 


Page. 


Forrest 


Produced by Oxford Producing Company at the 
Theatre, New York, February 22, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Pop 
Nan 


SORORCOGS Mate loisieis Mipielaiareaaie viele aie: cisielgieisisiain'e dieisivieies se(04 PORN RAVOId 
Turner KOC ROR BAUS aU ois teas </g190:5 ete sieiviole ate.e SOO G08Ke Sara Sothern 


Gene Drake .....-- Satie calee ken Peep eeeeee eer eeene +» William Roselle 
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Fred Harrington’ 6: d.)ocicids.cue cages ce oioicieiee aipinin:'sisints John E. Hazzard 
Margie Drake «.sieis's «ase tnie's oe'n nis #0 s:0'eie sje smrness awl Helen Broderick 
Joe! Larner ev sivrs wrratwiete araraeieteinve wie twin wie broyarwrs'e'elevette Cerin evela le Lorin Raker 
A WnRICOCCOBA COD DASA OOCCOOOAP ADO DOO OOUORN:.b20.5/9 Spencer Bentley 
Sonny Whitmore ......0:0ccccsccvesecevneves Robert Emmett Keane 
1) is RP ret GODUL COLE OIRO OCT IT yy oc N Albert Tovell 
MiTe: Desiree y <2oiateiele's a:aisretete%s crvisvotnis ain 'ore(e ote lssnreininivipiereiint evel Zola Talma 
Folio’ Shes race cc Cea a ciicire sc eid te whrareiea uracil erremiatemmaats Alice Dunn 
Lit g GUONNIEe REPEL OOCL ELE Pe oe Oyo Frank Milan 
Louise .. Claire Hooper 
Ruth ... .. Ann Martin 
‘LOG, wssace ae a pleivfele d'e'aluibielu Nie sovoletutclolarsial stithya . John C. White 


Acts I and III. e Turner Home, Great Neck, Long Island. Act 
Il.—Sonny Whitmore’s Apartment in New York City. Staged by 
John Hayden. 

Joe Turner, insurance agent, leaves his wife too much 
alone in Great Neck, L. I. In retaliation she goes cock- 
tail shopping among the New York studios. In the 
bachelor apartment of Sonny Whitmore, man about 
town, she meets her husband and also Mlle. Desiree, who 
has insurable legs but no protective policy. Complica- 
tions and explanations. 


THE VIRGIN 


A play in three acts by Arthur Corning White and 
Louis Bennison. Produced by Jules Hurtig at the Max- 
ine Elliott Theatre, New York, February 22, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Seth Brown ..+.ese00% aipintats svar eivinveisteevaieielt vigisveta oi John Daly Murphy 
“‘Rey.”’ Elias Whipple ......... AUUBAGO sleletalsisia s/o e7e tt OBOS Lee Baker 
Mya.Grabb' trees cae Slofeelsiaecelante Aes On ES Delaeiesieniee «+ Jessie Ralph 
Ruth Whipple pietslstta/e\seieieias Phyllis Povah 
Dick Hayward Arthur Albertson 
Pate veers ssieiviere Kogronnabasdgone + John Sharkey 
TAKE Maia ols classics o'e e's (ele stele re crtecrinte vee miareioeieine ce coinniees Olaf Skavlan 
150 eB ataneige wine Slew aia aioiamipiaieiaie AGRI SrOL potnielateaisiseney alate Thomas Gunn 
Owen Vee snesiiscicisce oseciccleecemecle mabicesctmatcnte mieten s Joseph Burton 
Eby oscics aoe: noadac aiecareleta eteleralenrarty aarsiatnetre SHodaduos Frank Parsons 
WOO Meine Aaiaiauis aicislitars cts clousintiece ceo lait ere iartca/ter mee ae Augusto Aramini 
Louis tie Bombard'-y.'.... cane cence uneceeeesee es ccens Louis Bennison 
Mag veiemavicricicieisis:eniejsiore eieisicisrsiayeie'on erate oisteaisieik’s are niente Bertha Mann 
DE Halleaprentee.cesisicieisicieis veeielyetiatenvere rete coeteteieciecictentete Robert Thorne 


Act I.—Outside Whipple’s Evangelical Tent. 2—Inside the Tent. 
Act II.—Living Room in the Whipple Cottage. Act III.—Interior 
of Louis Le Bombard’s Shanty. Staged by Sam Forrest. 
74 . . . . . 
Rey.” Elias Whipple, a religious fanatic, escapes 


from a sanitarium, hides in a lumber town of northern 
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New Hampshire, organizes a band of “Holy Thinkers” 
sworn to forswear the lusts of the flesh. Louis Le Bom- 
bard, an ignorant French Canadian, accepts the virgin 
wife of Whipple as the living representative of the statue 
in his church and worships her until he catches her 
kissing Dick Hayward, with whom she has fallen in 
love. Excited by the scene Le Bombard attempts to 
harm Mrs. Whipple, who is saved by Hayward. The 
authorities find Whipple and take him back to the sani- 
tarlum. 


THE CREAKING CHAIR 


A play in three acts by Allene Tupper Wilkes (revised 
by Roland Pertwee). Produced by Carl Reed (in asso- 
ciation with E. E. Clive) at the Lyceum Theatre, New 
York, February 22, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


PANGUS LOL Yn .-teraistenie'«: seins ctcicieieis Gis eis olalniateie's # etarsteamnieairs E. E. Clive 
Ruse Dmily (Witch! .iis6 d-iles sie o/s 0 ele a ,thaie aeeislsieiciaisiaiy Beatrice Miller 
J AOE AE LTS 8 orto ORIG OEE ICA OOOGODCDO SOCS IdSOsIb dUCOOOa CG Mary Carroll 
INGAR HA LAR net ctatate ile ote etawtn arin corel a Sraverers atace pram mintore Wie Harold R. Chase 
IG WIM GUATCeT erence iecielaicrsycisisis etels.-aibiewnia’s esarahajaleteialabsiors Reginald Mason 
Sylviaulbatter > sacduvte deine serenicacor see «me eri eines Eleanor Griffith 
Mrs. Carruthers Leonore Harris 


TGHMMGUCING. rarer ctes eines clcteteinistoles Aca storeGte. sare: viavernt ofavatole, chateress Tyrell Davis 
Philip Speed Brandon Peters 
Oliver Hart 4 Gilbert Douglas 
WLBT eo yameratetotete ale tr ctaoieia cre att eleicisie ols .clavete:eloce eteleeseainralctate Stanley Harrison 
Af aIAWESATCSUrcIatcroleieielsrelsisie ciciale cieis eiaisivicrsisiovcinte tiavetetissiersteie le Robert Bennett 

Acts I, IL and 1II—The Lounge at Edwin Latter’s House, Oak- 
dene, Woodlands, Hertfordshire. Staged by E. E. Clive. 


Edwin Latter, noted Egyptologist, is confined to a 
wheel chair by an injury sustained at the opening of an 
Egyptian tomb. A rival collector sends Latter a recov- 
ered queen’s headdress planning later to steal it back. 
During the attempted theft murder is done which is first 
fastened on Latter’s slightly unbalanced wife, Sylvia, but 
traced finally to a young Egyptian radical, Philip Speed. 
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STILL WATERS 


A comedy in three acts by Augustus Thomas. Pro- 
duced by Augustus Thomas at the Henry Miller Theatre, 
New York, March 1, 1926, 


Cast of characters — 


DGGE) 1 co ac cab cucencehursvaes VeWaNe ths Cananns tie Donald Dillaway 
Myrsy MeManue: sccccccccvctcscstcansssintens costes mane Nyan Brownell 
TOOvists’ “viipecrvedncccsptcecms Henrietta Adams, Mildred Southwick 
June Clayborn ie icsexae sane copene piniaie SW matig ators erolaia’e(e Fi Miriam Doyle 
Lumsley Panhaven ....cccrccvccscvcccecccccsccvcscece David Tearle 
Mrs. Kate’ Metribleé: ccs cgscwascceiseinatOasecncses cence Mona Kingsley 
Senator Cassius Clayborn ....ssccccccccsccssscsccnees Thurston Hall 
Col. Tom Thormayd ac. ciccsecscccvrcvesscecveces Robert Cummings 
George Patterson: 20 ccc cicwtenecccccsscseccsscccess Charles H. Martin 
Congressman Ponder ...+-+s+seeeees ee cccescccccvce William Norton 
Canow Kewbtek oscauescnssacnecscesevesacpasceses acs Edward Emery 
Mre. Kewback. .ccoveccocscscesceesiepsesieciccie Georgie Drew Mendum 
Senator! Gummildge! ‘xaicielcatses sin iaicielers eats otelese!e acelp leranieiel pial state Nick Long 

Acts I, Il and III.—Clayborn’s Office in the Senate Office Building, 
Washington. 


Senator Cassius Clayborn is one who votes dry and 
lives wet, so to speak. Forced to declare himself in an 
approaching campaign he heeds the advice of the wise 
and handsome Mrs. Merrible and stands for a modi- 
fication of Mr. Volstead’s law. The opposition try to 
beat him by dragging Mrs. Merrible’s name into a 
scandal with Lumsley Panhaven of the British embassy, 
June Clayborn’s fiancé. But by compromising with the 
politicians and the bootleggers he wins the nomination. 


SQUARE CROOKS 


A comedy drama in three acts by James P. Judge. 
Produced by Bannister and Powell at Daly’s Theatre, 
New York, March 1, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Eddie sBllison tr... aswsietne cha cet aclgee on aneee then aces Russell Mack 
Kray Ejlisoniaes pscnctine aise ucis.s nisisecise mss eipisiehie siateinie Dorothy Appleby 
Sand Brow acccce eee eae rena eie ook canara Lulu Mae Hubbard 
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Bridwet WP RGeee: ccs inae veces dices eehetek's Annie Mack Berlein 
Uta LI DIOL DY TL OPAR | cleivisis ociviein o'sis c\sleie oielsleisinis <ivtelcierejon etait Philip Lord 
Larry) Scot€).....<... - Norval Keedwell 
Harry Welch - Harold Salter 
Mike Ross ... Erancis M. Verdi 
PHP ip SGearsen 5 aye gay eso. iso sicleala etoile oslo esleibs .«. Dean Raymond 

Acts I, II and III.—The Ellison Apartment in the Chelsea District, 
N.Y. Staged by Albert Bannister. 


Eddie Ellison was a nifty second-story worker before 
he met his wife Kay and determined to go straight. 
Once he refused to help a detective railroad another thief 
into prison, and as a result the detective is out for 
revenge. The pearls belonging to the wife of Ellison’s 
late employer are stolen by a consumptive who dies 
before he can dispose of them. He leaves them with 
Larry Scott, who is also a reformed thief, and Larry 
brings them to Eddie. The boys know their only hope 
of not being sent back to prison is to get rid of the pearls 
before their enemy, the revengeful detective, discovers 
them. For three acts they manage to keep a short jump 
ahead of him, and finally win out. 


THE MASQUE OF VENICE 


A comedy in three acts by George Dunning Gribble. 
Produced by Brock Pemberton, William A. Brady, Jr., 
and Dwight Deere Wiman at Mansfield Theatre, New 
York, March 2, 19206. 


Cast of characters — 


IEA CO, BORIC IO DOOCE DO ORDO UOOOIES SOUISOLE OO IE Nera Badalin 
Fomathan Mumferd ....cccceccccvsiccveceincecctdsisseecesie Arnold Daly 
PBL OLE lelateieloteta ets at c\sim's/aisiciole)p in aielelais sis 'eisiuieleiouinisisisiebisien eve Selena Royle 
POwhi a COX’ We Soins case eleies oluieic ae /sieve oat aise lerEeiels oles eles Osgood Perkins 
MadgerGox: Ucar eisiciecs vcieaieir «(c clemtele@iiaivis cltyeals, alse Elizabeth Taylor 
MOS Ss aaseooon oanoccccodonos William Seagram 
Jack Cazeneuve : “4 Kenneth Mackenna 
Sophia’ Elphinstone) Weir, .icicscccicissicvicclescicecice vies Antoinette Perry 


Acts I, I] and III.—The Salon of a Palace on the Grand Canal 
jn Venice. Staged by Brock Pemberton. 


Jonathan Mumford, English novelist, is in Venice on 
holiday with Egeria, a “modern nymph.” Among their 
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guests are Sophia Weir, a literary celebrity eager to 
know life that she may write of it the more excitedly, 
and Jack Cazeneuve, a literary descendant of the Casa- 
nova who was the world’s greatest lover. Experiment- 
ing with Jack, Sophia listens as he reads his diary of 
amorous adventures until she becomes that hysterical 
she falls into the canal. But it is Jonathan Mumford 
who saves her, not Cazeneuve. After which, Egeria hav- 
ing left Jonathan for an earlier love, Sophia and her 
rescuer renew their own earlier romance. 


NIRVANA 


A play in three acts by John Howard Lawson. Pro- 
duced by Noble-Ryan-Livy, Inc., at Greenwich Village 
Theatre, New York, March 3, 19206. 


Cast of characters — 


Dr. Alonzo Weed .... AinteXateiolajpseacara ... Crane Wilbur 
Miss Prendergast .. . Elise Bartlett 
Bill Weed ...... Earle Larimore 
Aldrich Bowker 
. Juliette Crosby 
. Marcia Byron 


Janet Milgrim 
Priscilla Emerson . 


AUT DB OLENA, (5 stalete fevaicyeieyrisiciath arepeitiniatnetateteie terete ... Edith Shayne 
ReveDr: (Gualick as. s'x 2c: 0th dtu diievelsye slaresereldlctentvaneo ites) > & Herbert Ransom 
A VISOr oc cd ccs es fee sie hasten eater tale ths aka cuee John McGovern 
Aj Dimnpry ‘Girls <S.ccscaseanes sacblelesetegine Vitter Doris Ferguson 
Ant ANIONS OIE) tcl) «.ascinighn wersioe totes sie elelsraere tate saint Lillian Wilck 
A Gipeling (Girl 9. ceca cnuy cesta ie alacdes cain semen eteee Julie Barnard 
A; Woman'\of Personality </.csiectciiece'e's 0/sine civ: cis Ludmilla Toretzka 
A Nice: Voting Man i)... wensasoijeiaseuio tests + aces Murray Bennett 
An Even Nicer) Young Maw Siasentassivosiemaaececmdcie Francis Sadtler 
An) Intoxicated'(Gentleman Ws s.:sieiereis siete slolnia wieloin(e s aioisters H. Ben Smith 
A*Seriguss Man wie nsioieesiecesstsloeceawoen eimelen rears L’Estrange Millman 


Acts I and IlI.—Dr. Weed’s Office. Act II.—Dr. Weed’s Roof 
Sent on Top of the Apartment House. Staged by Robert Peel 
Noble. 


Dr. Alonzo Weed, scientist and investigator, has many 
weird experiences in his effort to determine what, if any, 
will be the religion on which all peoples can unite in the 
future. His adventures involve a meeting with a vision- 
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ary millionaire who would shoot a man to Mars in a 
monster skyrocket; a free feminine soul who is in doubt 
as to whether her lover or her husband is the father 
of her expected child, and most particularly with a 
young girl who, coming from the country, is so oppressed 
by the jazzy social life into which she is thrown that 
she seeks the other life through suicide. Briefly she is 
brought back from death by the prayers of her Christian 
Science mother, who shrieks in horror at the demon- 
stration of her own faith, and the girl promptly dies 
again. 


THE TROUPER 


A comedy in three acts by J. C. Nugent and Elliott 
Nugent. Produced by The Playshop, Inc., at the Fifty- 
second Street Theatre, New York, March 8, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 
MENS PUI UNS ean ico oxFOF DOU DO BDOOGOLIODO GDM Oren Helen Carew 
Arthien Grates actions: cca'eicr eles ovorstniel ota ota\a/mlefnfafets</creteroievere Mitchell Harris 
Molly Crites Mildred Booth 
Dwight Allen Harold Elliott 
David Millett Carleton Macy 
TRUM) Goocopsiacnneon ee bangoddbouano se cuct BdadOuenner Ruth Nugent 


Larry Gilbert J. C. Nugent 
TY 65 RS Ein ANS 6 Gti ce Acids HOBO OOANOUNOO GHOOOnLe Robert T. Haines 
DES EE OCRS tbo Bobb bo BO CUO COCCI OLE SOOO OUOOD Orr Walton Butterfield 
ERASE crave ate ole sa’ ois etuiai sta pein) ciate ieinin'e)at=)cfiain ete] s{u sal slefelalels ere-aveloie A. O. Huhan 
EAGTOWS DIBA Nee o1e) ctstsiclainlsferaisieleis aielsieiwie(e wie wale els a\sEreeinleleveteie Carlotta Irwin 


Act I.—Sitting Room in the Home of the Milletts, Shanesville, Pa. 
Act II.—Stage of the Shanesville ‘‘Opery’? House. Act II.— 
Arthur Crites’ Home. Staged by Edwin Maxwell. 


Larry Gilbert, once a carnival man, now a player of 
bits in a cheap dramatic company, meets his daughter 
after eighteen years. The puritanical relatives who have 
brought the girl up in a hick town after her mother 
died, have tried to keep her away from the theatre, but 
she feels the urge and falls in love with the juvenile in 
Larry’s company. The troupe strands in the town, Larry 
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stages a benefit to help it out, his daughter plays a part 
and scores a hit and the juvenile, whose father had 
offered to set him up in business if he would leave the 
stage, decides to keep on trouping with the Gilberts. 


FIND DADDY 


A farce in three acts by Tadema Bussiere. Produced 
by W. I. Percival at the Ritz Theatre, New York, March 
8, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Beth Todd Dorothy Peterson 
Jane Potter ccs sccnjeaeeebievaeaiieceeens stb adielg sicvisiecie sie Enid Markey 
Chauffeur ...... ...» Hubert Farjeon 
Serge Orreet insists cisieleieie eis) sielsiscibis c'eisleisiesieiaisicie/sieleisinia aieie Louis Kimball 
Jerry Todd Horace Brabum 
Russell Morganass ssa a stags canecsaee co's pdacensiematiacs’s Charles Irwin 
Vera Mcrgan «eee Mabel Acker 
Parry Word! ticlceoeiciets eperac cbictsoinls/aisisiacatatslalelolatelote clolare evaleisiete Paul Kelly 
Ethel Wood +». Peggy Allenby 
Motoreyelée Officer sisccacccsccssrccsvescctccacenaees vee Russ Savilla 


Acta I, Il and III.—The Living Room of the Todd Bungalow, 
Hollywood, Cal. Staged by Rollo Lloyd. 


Beth Todd’s baby was born in Texas while her hus- 
band, Jerry, was still in California. For one reason and 
another Jerry didn’t know, and Beth thought it would be 
a fine surprise to tell him on his birthday. To keep 
the secret until then her friend, Jane Potter, pretends 
the infant is hers, though she admits she isn’t married. 
This shocks, surprises, mystifies and otherwise stirs a 
week-end party of the Todds’ friends until the proper dis- 
closures are made at eleven p.m. 


BLOSSOM TIME 


A musical play in three acts (adapted from the origi- 
nal of A. M. Willner and H. Reichart). Book and lyrics 
by Dorothy Donnelly; music from melodies of Franz 
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Schubert and H. Berte; adapted by Sigmund Romberg. 
Revived by the Messrs. Shubert at the Jolson Theatre, 
New York, March 8, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Mitzi cicieicsess aces tee evarstelnio # cisinie SiBAiele eins eMalcioe Waleiese Beulah Berson 
BellabrUna, ccocece's wees apie Fala s pie sie 4 6 leitelnenselosists'e: 5 ... Leeta Corder 
YIU eines opie ip siota vi piebiners ees! Aa easiaiee Staite hinipie meno s/s Sioux Nedra 
OGZIe ie cians COO OI eseesecduccessrsovarecsecasee Genevieve Naegele 
Mis. Pivca82) ses aua-as afalatataists in plants oralelovaiels, sicmeinie siete ss Alexandra Dagmar 
ASIOCAM. Bienes sakcee Siete viaielele vee sees Rcajelstore cie’sleitieias laisinisievore hele Myra Lee 
Baron Von Schober .......++++ sce eeeeesense «ee. Patrick J. Kelly 
PT ANZE SCHUDELED wie erp siete © eisisisie ele e eile Seb eniele aes Knight MacGregor 
WTARE Caer ss eeaisneeis : Robert Lee Allen 
COUNT SHALBEOMI Rs oink nies c oresiecnualosietse bioieisiecerelscician's sierisie Jules Epailly 
Wogl@icsis sr Casicle « 5 «+... James Bardin 
Kupelweiser .... - Norman Johnston 
Von Schwind ....... Harrison Wilson 
Bi RCE ciccagc'n sis Caais'svin biedalns's seietee MON RE TE statvis se bieetes wees Robert Tait 
Erkman eVe(alele(a\als aieie'sieisielcvajeicielaiei@isie/s.einisistawisiniels Oliver T. McCormick 
ELAS Gime leievelatsisinaeriaieies's <icicis s sic ores isis oversibiaialn@leipesi oecssece Mack Ponch 
Novotny ....... ae eis head ates Oe ahem ellenle och val «++» John E. Wheeler 
POA ICOL Ui gin\sisisin to tunis sie he cies a ciaie ae Oulu secepiele's' tin Louise Rothacker 
MrssiColburg Uificiec.ce ce esac s sie OLE OOO eevceseeee Millie Freeman 
DORIC VER eaias cie'p ocle cielea'islsis.c/clerneie's ae vilsla'slsteatuiaisiere tater sAlox Drew 


Act I.—Prater Park in Vienna. Act II.—Drawing Room in the 
House of Kranz. Act III—Franz Schubert Lodgings. Staged by 
J. J. Shubert. 


See “Best Plays of 1921-22.” 


EAST LYNNE 
A play in three acts by Mrs. Henry Wood. Produced 
by Provincetown Playhouse Production at the Greenwich 


Village Theatre, New York, March 10, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Miss Cornelia Carlyle ......... ScieeeEw oe eeibie eelsaa/ec elev Marie Pavey 
BIE DH aces cscee Pee eciseew cos tenicssarieeteancet TeHm Wine Nagto 
JOYCE Sececess sccecesscesscsecsoee Fovcececees eeeeeee Louise Lorimer 
Archibald Carlyle .....e...00. Ps Waiptatelale © sig'eiiwie'e\e'ale Charles Fleming 
Lady Isabe! and Madame Vine ......sseeeeees sqdondecnad Mary Blair 
FUCA LAM EVAN) qalere alalateisierale sis eiviale eis esieie(e sicie a aaletslevesie sleiersle Edgar Stehli 
Barbara Hare ...cccscesusicccccsccncce pelea Bietae Edna James 
Justice Hare ..... 5 Allen W. Nagle 
Wilbon eters else caress Seeraisinieieiciv cpa sisimsiecereealelecisisies Barbara Benedict 
Lond! Mount Saver <2 oes cence ssavscrncsvvecenves Allen W. Nagle 


Sir Francis Levison «---... pene e eee tga erer etree ++» Stanley Howlett 
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Little William s0\ oievs«evlec ce slesceeiee sietvictsciisien vo Dorothee Nolan 
OM Ger. oa sasemas os ons sad seckep tsae Cuseieas ses se sisje tics es John Moran 

Acts I, II and IJI.—In and About the Carlyle Estate, East Lynne. 
Staged by James Light and Stanley Howlett. 


A burlesqued version of the favorite drama of the ’60’s 
concerning the terrible time Lady Isabel Carlyle had 
after she ran away with that dog, Sir Francis Levison, 
and had to come back disguised as Madame Vine with 
dark blue goggles to see her own dying child, Little 
Willie. 


THE MOON IS A GONG 
A play in two parts by John Dos Passos. Produced 
by Juliet Barrett Rublee at the Cherry Lane Theatre, New 
York, March 12, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Bad Cease ce sorevic siecle ot ciate Ris SUMAN S 0 Cities tania ace ee Ben Osipow 
Ver wiajeie'= sa nie arelsisievonineiaisicielseirertisia efavie ec niaiectsreniele ote William Challee 
RS WER IMAM Wie: d cietsiclsvareiojalainve otaiviecelelela eisinia eisralelarataveisiaielstetals exe F. B. Wells 
‘Another \W Orkin in isi cicis oisiele wince lelatnia etait svinieiere retain overdo ate Glen Snyder 
FLOM! Fore\s'a!avujeic\a\v\a} sale eetelaislarsyeverelatavecsiatersretseielarslalatareistarsicrersieis Allyn Josslyn 
AT ANLO Mero ore’slo\c'aratnisis cletsie acels wiciele’elelerelststeleralelelataiiereis olelereiiete Helen Chandler 
SEH OSINTUEO Me eleistsivisisiciers cis cintalaelsisicis/alelaaintatereia eistateretn eisare Hazel Gladding 
The Carbage) Man: "). siccvisialeee sitepie si eisiaionivenie stale elelelee Edward Reese 
ohn tho. Butler Mon seccccses asislecoelocisiieteaison aa aeiene Harold Kennedy 
AIL) COGIQIANUA Dc sins acid ceed er ceweee selaccleciwin sess dare Frances Hyde 
GousincAmelia (Burns); /0.1< cvs cters: «10 aids oiiaies +/e/eisislpisinie eee Agnes Gildea 
Cousin: Krank Wilmot" vic: 5200 sehen sic tien Siete vinroee George N. Price 
PATHE: Marianzia Wit sis «icyaieo stesihs sensi stcleieeieiereceieiies Renita Randolph 
Uncle" William °Ns)..cis«'s/scjstele siaigtew sletdotisee cat etios ee William Edwards 
UnclewAmos Wate veleies sie newiseat Bele pivleieelote ln eetslslatla ler James Shute 
NSC ONSITE siatelele cleysoeehicise ere cin ons rieiemereiacisieeisisioateete Joseph Thayer 
‘AnothersConsineecsnesieclis sere elcetrecrsisicet estes cesinc ae Max Leavitt 
Cousin Lillian Riyersom (ivisslesbinedsinjsinns ex ceeiviels cece Eleanor Ewing 
An’ Wlderly (Relative: s- .'o/2 oeciiesiicleiewinie’sies s'scis ols sea tote Leona Mericle 
AnothersPilderly (Relative: =< swsijcesesic eisicisivias cv sieleeioe Wilda Ganeau 
Mr. sBrickstone, ithe Minister’ ./jaic.a0.015,6 vieicieieiee (0 e:)ee sais Greeley Curtis 
Mr, Elkime, the Undertaker. 7. jcjeicicissiccis's.cvis'ei/e eccie .». Albert Durand 
Al Mant withva Mipar! Disease seaiitcimeteciiaiee cei aielsies cree Harry Tisdale 
A Ty aid OTtOr, Yors:cisacs sievis sie cieisieielee's:« olctate s eetaleioieinicisie Lewis Leverett 
TherGirltin thosRedy Hat. .acese secs sess cena tas Virginia Hawthorne 


Staged by Edward Massey. 


An episodical exposure of the things jazz is doing to 
the world, including a comic funeral during which the 
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mourners Charleston around the remains, a railroad 
wreck with a review of the killed, and a thief chase over 
New York’s housetops. 


JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK 


A play in three acts by Sean O’Casey. Produced by 
H. W. Romberg (in association with John Jay Scholl) 
at the Mayfair Theatre, New York, March 15, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


“Captain? Jack Boyle: s viccdes sc.v.avais.e cee eos cise viecie Augustin Duncan 
BN 1912 OMB OY LO Mrielatere avsleleisteialeroiolelelerels orate eleisisietotsiaeie cvelevere ec Louise Randolph 
JORNRY BOvle yc. vices scccsescsese SoeCemnas vies seas Barry Macollum 
(Many Ris OVlO marers crv ste lsiere'sjao sls iacecalale sine eleleleislavncrenciere Isabel Stuart Hill 
Pre OMeR: DOIG ets, s ais s/cioie wie't uipia/siw. Wvalnjare wralale: p's etereceveisceretweere Claude Cooper 
Divs; Maisie: Madigan’ \s:. o.c'csceuiewe vetoes «tecleielee balers Eleanor Daniels 
SsNeedle’ Nugent iis. «\slc « cle1s clej0,0 owielsleieels elsivieltie sisie cies Ralph Cullinan 
MAES PAMCTOU occ soto cclcrt lave were we ata cies e talents te lerninte Kate McComb 
PAMING IZ HD OM a/ataciccis:cicveiste( eisisiercicisinies miatetocerenrarstetetioierayets Mildred McCoy 
MEXTYR DIC VITO wie acts elaieiess vicie loins visio bisieieinieis esiticjaresicie be No aceteie Lewis Martin 
Ohariie: Benthate ici ccacecagicessn> ois alow oslo srnegpccete e's Charles Webster 
An Irregular Mobilizer! .<jcs/ccislecs ssicleles'sesisre'els' ees J. Augustus Keogh 
WARE ASTORULAE Cod. n ore ase sii a'nisiase ano sie a0 Lb A hieais cis sieis(e Wallace House 
(A Sewinig- machine) Way resiesi< a10\01< sioleieleiele clei aise tiatstelste sisi’ G. O. Taylor 
ApCosl-block) Vendor, sce: sa cece ciccesiecscap seiseies § Emmet O’Reilly 
‘A Furniture-Remoyal Man: ...cilecveusesccescccasccvess G. O. Taylor 
PAID EAOLD OT Poca s 0 310 ci sis'e\sip Siviale's sis leisiersioeintereictlss eee ain’ Emmet O’Reilly 


Acts I, II and III—The Living Room of a Two-room Tenancy 
of the Boyle Family in a Tenement House in Dublin. Staged by 
Augustin Duncan. 


Juno always called her husband, the shiftless “Capt. 
Jack Boyle, a “paycock” because he was forever strutting 
around telling what he was going to do and never doing 
anything. Trouble enveloped the Boyles the summer of 
1922 in Dublin. Charlie Bentham, a young English 
lawyer, brings word that the captain has inherited a 
small fortune. Immediately the family goes into debt 
and Mary, the daughter, becomes the fiancée, as she 
thinks, of Bentham. Then the crash. There is no for- 
tune. Bentham decamps leaving Mary in trouble and 
Johnny Boyle, an “irregular” is taken out and shot by 
his comrades for being an informer. The captain goes 
back to his pals and his liquor and Juno takes Mary 
away. 


29 
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HUSH MONEY 


A melodrama in three acts by Alfred G. Jackson and 
Mann Page. Produced by Charles K. Gordon at the 
Forty-ninth Street Theatre, New York, March 15, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Adolph “Santa, Klaga ig co cecendes cntl* canes 8s cnns George E. Mack 
Potter Weacdesindecovececrsccccvveussieeaaseeccis Edward Charles Conway 
Brock Morgats Wow dasisaswce ctaewiere s Gajel\aeilew cioaiese Richard Gordon 
Dake sOextOl gacteccecsusncacccsacaeecateseeven snes une Calvin Thomas 
Mrs. Rudolph Wurzman .......ccesccesevcccccccce Cora Witherspoon 
Mira: Arthur’ Davison iss's\n-csicicsenteieeics nag eenia.s oi Gladys Wilson 
Enrico Del Vid csceccasctcscececvesen® AD CACICONUOUOG Joseph Lertora 
SR LOr Ps Awetek eoMaNs Reece SUM ake einemaemeaee es G. Davidson Clarke 
Judgé Forrest ..ccccccvtrcccccctceccsescctencesene Frederick Burton 
Kathleen Forrest ....cccosccscccesaccoccecccsceoee Justine Johnstone 
PRAPYVORCutleya susie cra caicie sc) aala'aisvidcatiesinieaaiece Kenneth Thomson 
Gertie McGonighe ..ccccdccccocccdsscscusesssvccccsncceses Ruth Lee 
Mio Gar tltyitviais.c.ctsina/ecisiccars @hlalaie Wie wih gialp stuleisia ule siete’ sia/eiel@arel ota Sam Galper 


Act I—A Room in the Apartment of Private Detective Morgan. 
Acts II and Ill.—Bentley’s New Home in the Suburbs of New 
Yerk. Staged by William B. Friedlander. 


90 HORSE POWER 


A comedy in three acts by Francis De Witt. Produced 
by Marwaldean Productions, Inc., at the Ritz Theatre, 
New York, March 15, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Anita Loring ........ 
Mrs. Charles Loring .. 
Lady Victoria Fairleigh . 
Major Cecil, Earl of Fairl eh 


.. Allyn King 
“Helen Lackaye 
+++. Violet Dean 
Gerard Willshire 


Charles toring caiac,»ovisinc cine Seidl sie Sele Valisine os seineuecer Guy Hitner 
Reginald sMAnIFCES <arc cir sfe.s ers cia mermianateinis alee iicieis cette Bruce Elmore 
Robbins) ..s.c05 Robert W. Lawrence 
Smith@ossescserecs . Ramsey Wallace 


Acts I, JI and III.—The Westchester County Estate of the Lorings. 
Staged by Walter Wilson. 


Smith had been an ace in the war, but he was only a 
chauffeur for the Lorings afterward. He was working to 
get money enough to patent a carburetor when Anita 
Loring fell in love with him and life became absurdly 
simple. 
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MIXED BILL 


Three lyric dramas. Produced by The Neighborhood 
Playhouse Co., at the Neighborhood Theatre, New York, 
March 16, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


A BURMESE PWE 
An Impression of Burma by Irene Lewisohn; Music by Henry 


Eicbheim. 

LOR OURVL Ot esis's sistas caiels ceoeeisc cee ‘esecvensiouneceess Glace Stickley 
PROMMOVIN ois cossisnce gees ctisencecleteMeaeeceeens sce Frances: Cowles 
Mawng Po Thein «..2s05s0008 wccccvccecccccceecee Lewis McMichael 
WTC Wil Gisasaexicceculen sees... Jobacagncooudananaan Marion Friedburg 
His Daughter ...... Wisisivie eleisinie le elete hs ... Bertha Slutzker 
HiseSOD We saieshre nee 4 «+. Benson Inge 
Mewne Tha Byaw . «++. George Heller 
Shinlon) Players sais sissies ates ce eiciee Sa ie ‘Sasemans Sophie Bernsobno 
Showmen of the Yokthe Pwe pisierere eter) - Ralph Geddis, William Beyer 
iA Wiater Cartier) sgeckis etc cases cise testennccn pave slesiacieseu George yloag 
A Country Woman .....cciscececces aieeie eisialete osceesecescs DGith Segal 
A Country Man™ cc cccenciscl pieieia seis alm ielaials(etoieveters eeeeees Evelyn Keller 
MID EME SINC Crees eisnsce le sictesiciere sieeteine Siesta le acne alaisisis «» Blanche Talmud 
PEDOHR TING C88 i) <aisjcs.s viclele le alals's sis ieloialels o(0 eee eaeee eine +. Paula Trueman 


The Councillors ..........-eee++s0e+++++ George Hoag, Ralph Geddis 


THE APOTHECARY 
An Adaption of Joseph Haydn’s ‘“‘Der Apotheker.’’ Score Revised 
by Howard Barlow; English Version by Ann Macdonald. 


Mengone ..cccccsereee Ribiatelole avetiiete sera dalersialslelsioisieieiaveltio.s Harold Minjer 
Sung by Joel Swensen 

Semnro aslo mri: vcise sisis.asieieisis eric sist pieie aeeisienie sicismeeslers Ian Maclaren 
Sung by Edgar Schofield 

Gralletia me ertsarcteiv/sioiecsiece sip).<18(6 8 aden ice eininis Sinise Pate «++» Dorothy Sands 
Sung by Marjorie Haskell 

WGP INOI taletes nle(aiapicisin'e Tiers iain e/alb siainin'eleiviela anieialereaetiare «+. Albert Carroll 
Sung by Thomas Tilton 

MELE taloreve otereyaistevejsis/eleis\sie's)s701° eseeeeeeee Edith Segal, Blanche Talmud 


George Heller, Mare Loebell 
Apprentices .. Frances Cowles, Eppie Epstein 
Sung by Uertha STitzkers Sophie Bernsohn, Evelyn Keller, Sadie 
Sussman, Lillian Schweitzer, Marion Friedburg, Hannah Heiman, Ada 


Blackman 
At the: PMerpsichGrd. ciddescccsiscecice we ea caepeewints «.. Lily M. Hyland 
PXIBCO or sis cresie onsets nee ven es Geae sevcsmm as ans case cine .. George Bratt 
AO Lady of His Coarts | 6 os s-scieciceesisess.c0p.c.ciniceiccie eines Edla Frankau 


KUAN YIN 
The Goddess of Mercy; Music by A. Avshalomoff ; Story by Carroll 
Lunt; Chinese Version by K. L. ‘Sh i. 


Property ET nohoric poncsecoaeo6 dotanosousn so Wea class Tan Maclaren 
The Army of Four Thousand: : 

PaPEtPLDGUSANG delsiclcletersiciss ciinsiesiekty ss plelarside sipiainiesieieis 6 William Beyer 
SOCONGMIDOUSANG (eicewalnmicciss selects’ oe's:eists aie wlarele (aio i6ie.e/ele ier George Hoag 
Third Thousand ....s0cesssssee0 ssieiepare cae Saibtsle dtaie Lewis. McMichael 
Fourth Thousand \. 0s. ccisseesccsces See de emunieralnie elsys Victor Wolfsohn 
Captain (Yaan o. ceiccstes asiocsieeies mies alae ste ciistieie.s Sfeeinints Otto Hulicius 
Sie Khang soc. c0cccrc essere cvonrein Bieaiterie anielsieleietere sisiere Lily Lubell 
Too Fei ..cccccccsecvece Perec eeecenccscecccseseesees Paula Trueman 


General Khang ..-+-+:- oe ees seccer re seceernccesereres Albert Carrol) 
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Messenger sisi. seccs sie ne eee qeene © ¥iaeialn sie aisneiniesyce seis Lewis McMichael 
Kuaw Yin) is cvevicsnasscersan sasueca@esencin ms sits Marjorie Haskell 
Ming” Waly ciujarave dein ce Meise ere setwaisis wongeid slept rears a Albert Carroll 
TOTIGH (5G cicte we alee viv chelare inc Wgiktacee ee nis wine en Mole Siesta neers Mare Loebell 
Great God Ta0.} issues ielcns crac bas ic ereanae nse reas s Otto Hulicius 
Assistant Property Boy ........cccveccvsescecese Frieda Granavetter 


A Burmese “Pwe” is such an entertainment as the host 
in Burma organizes for the entertainment of his guests. 
It consists of songs, dances and sketches. 

Haydn’s “Apothecary” is here given with the actors 
providing speech and gestures while the songs are sung 
by singers hiding back of the scenery. 

“Kuan Yin” is a Chinese fantasy staged in the “Yel- 
low Jacket” manner and sung in East Side Chinese. 


GHOSTS 


A play in three acts by Henrik Ibsen. Produced by 
The Actors’ Theatre at the Comedy Theatre, New York, 
March 16, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 

Mrs. Helen Alving ‘ .. Lucille Watson 

Oawald Alving & Wen toatoterctaron cele stan toisiotele et visreietore ts fictlere eieke Jose Ruben 

Pastor Manders ... Edward Fielding 

Regina Engstrand . Hortense Alden 

Jacob Engstrand .... a Sarste -... J. M. Kerrigan 
Acts I, II and III.—Mrs. Alving’s Country House in Western Nor- 

way. Staged by Dudley Digges. 


RAINBOW ROSE 


A musical play in three acts. Book by Walter De 
Leon (founded on story by Zelda Sears); music by 
Harold Levey and Owen Murphy; lyrics by Walter De 
Leon and Owen Murphy. Produced by George Mac- 
Farlane Productions, Inc., at the Forrest Theatre, New 
York, March 16, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Martha geass intasatsenierst tear Louise Gallowa 
S.0|sieisialajeieisie ins alayersselere y 
Hulday rtectie iain © accuie we ltnuner seiensWawe Semmes Margaret Walker 
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Clauidias Barrett cjjce-05-1-. ovine veins eles oonve ceearse wee ate Billy Tichenor 
IMirgaisQrrette mmr acsii(a(eisisis’s eyelets aieivis's tra ieaainieis weisteieeleern Viola Gillette 
EAA NLATD ITA Ueretelolais: slersin ote stanel se lotatateciele| si eleieveietalcicleolalei ele ajete Paisley Noon 
Benn vimlwetcr ara wecie eerie mens sinie so'eleiaieis gisss/aieicts evaiete Hansford Wilson 
Abnerbhcetcham: «scree ac ce vieonlss eo eeie ons ties tells Wels Alexander Clark 
PROMO ES aN Ci iets Gils als Ciaysg 8 skiers 's sisi era'wiaisis Sieleleterciase nia: Shirley Sherman 
Tomy eansingans. «erie sacaleia dice elaaiese, cece etasiew nee Jack Whiting 
WOHDUEIECE, clan danas = 00d He +18 «cee eetee tess cies sinle Saws Jack Squire 
EHO URAOTE ANI (stele, h, a divlsya sis’ vrere wievaieie e810 eave e(e ajeie sels (ained Fred Waldeck 


Acts I and IJ.—The Haven House, Mattasquan, Conn. Act III.— 
The Garden of the Haven House. Staged by Walter Wilson. 


This is a musicalized version of a comedy written for 
and played by George MacFarlane earlier in the season 
under the title of “A Lucky Break.” John Bruce, having 
left his home town a poor but ambitious boy, returns 
years after and finds, because stories of his wealth have 
preceded him, that he is welcomed enthusiastically on 
every hand. To test his real friends he makes it appear 
that he has lost all his money. The test proves effective 
and he marries the daughter of the local hotel keeper, 


Nora Mullett. 


DEVILS 


A play in three acts by Daniel N. Rubin. Produced 
by William A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman at 
the Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, March 17, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 
PAOD GIN ONS: re geinicle C.0ess caine cases ties ev riscine sinters cine Reed Brown 
Hannah Givens .. . Jennet Adair 
Sarah Dibble .. Helen Cromwell 


Mr. Marion ..... hac Frank Jameson 
MirreGROHOM, steisin:s aiattrark tals oss sixiais Sik ue «iene wis elas ee nies Paul Stanton 
MOCIMGIV ENS serene setecriataneinte« ziois(avovarsielolotsiciste|orare eaieints David Landau 
(Mathew Dibble scissile sidiste wie nisietals sharaveterarets Peed stats John Cromwell 
Pebere elie don) sayeve esses sie/s wis/alyisi« oca:n's\ ial vas meoxtreRan oon sal in Eugene Keith 
Bop hiee oie aie ain pia apetane a vete. ata ceurtaya wists a aux eiere wlaiujaie ales’ » Heiraisietece Louis Mason 
CRMIOM ctr ctele cipro ieidicine timate serie sa cicsrsiclersietvisra/ardele/aicts siete Ruth Mero 


Acts I, II and III.—The Home of Joel Givens in the Backwoods 
of the Lower Mississippi Valley. Staged by John Cromwell. 


Jennie, a little mill girl, comes to live with her uncle, 
Joel Givens, in a backwater and benighted section of the 
South where the local minister is the complete master of 
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the community. The Rev. Mathew Dibble has made the 
people believe that any evidence of God’s wrath is 
traceable to the sins of a community member. When 
the crops fail he blames Jennie as the cause and seeks to 
cast out the devils within her. He tortures a confession 
from her that she tempted her uncle Joel to her ruin, 
and Jennie kills herself in atonement. 


THE GIRL FRIEND 


A musical comedy in two acts; book by Herbert 
Fields; lyrics by Lorenz Hart; music by Richard Rod- 
gers. Produced by Lew Fields at the Vanderbilt Theatre, 
New York, March 17, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


RROGY GUSOR Ca scmcdtasirnas nated aeaaslereces aioe case's Eva Condon 
Pillena is ainte pisety ec peters vip sre a's veel Rnd eine raise tete.stels’se ole Dorothy Barber 
Bipamacd SUV er aeons < GN io w9-6 is eine asia abd se leieje serena min aeieied Sam White 
Iie arr ollie cava cris acos'el «vote aie ia alalaioleLe aleid' slain ereioiatsieistersyaterstotr Eva Puck 
Thowmsaw: Learacial tocic sis are's o/c 8s wieistnte, #418 STelsia oisvereterst slacomieters John Hundley 
ATED EE ODOM OL tise t5:2u 5:95.94 i4 v6 Nee Oe aig ania die laeale es sisjcree Frank Doane 
WON Spencer) 64 aiidne cat sacea melee tania cites Evelyn Cavanaugh 
PENSE COVE) Miscedls ved eo. W¥le vlolele/oteliy €s,4ioleuleleie(alptefaersieie es June Cochrane 
Dogald Litt \oe 2a ycek cheat nccena vee situdstene areas Francis X. Donegan 
AOD eee teste ds dae taingine ass Te aaorree elvis i408 eidisleis/a sielelelw ele Silvia Shawn 
MIRO aie 5 we'envee  acrleecoe Lew nile aaesisaisuieninsiana s neacma nd Jack Kogan 
POUL EL yo terse cise! sic ates nrareceieiatalavaleta ataitaleve ne piv olore aetetctetaialciatetete Walter Bigelow 
PHMOMUAIDOEs eiec\sre atc cicteie eicesrsicieiss era seniors siete eiata siesta cave Dorothy Barber 
Moaie. Buby pDelally: —/. cipncwtiegsiemee anc DernsAArocieue Jan Moore 
AMBUtlOr sn eraiou's\siciais oietese sie bis ailamrenieiale siotereeialaniacicrcte Ainsley Lambert 


Act I.—Backyard of the Silver Dairy, Long Island. 2—Railroad 
Station. 3—Blue Grass Inn, Long Island. 4—On the Ruad. 5— 
Before the Spencer Estate at Ardsley-on-Hudson. Act II.—Before 
the Spencer Estate. Staged by Lew Fields. 


Leonard Silver, who has trained himself with the 
aid of Mollie Farrell, a professional bicyclist’s daughter, 
by hitching his wheel to a churn on a Long Island farm, 
is picked up by a cycling promoter from New York. The 
gamblers in town try to keep him out of a big race, but 
he wins the contest and remains true to Mollie. 
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EASTER 
ONE DAY MORE 


A drama by August Strindberg. Produced at the 
Princess Theatre, New York, by The Stagers, March 18, 
1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Ghristina a ecnare onsale sine se can eae ceietre ciate Walcreie Rita Romilly 

TS SSRN SC CREOLE aE ate ace GUE oa ane Warren William 
MB INOMER OY OR atecca ain Serle tis estes scott tisiasih utarap ois Bleip a tele ele Judith Lowry 
BEOIOMIUN | oases ania cwiasinie 9 ne oes ta oc wobin ess sy sinaaiee's Morgan Farley 
PNGAMORM aie vis 5 e'o 60.556 s cpine an eis ako Se aipe nec esses Michael Strange 
LING Quist, “Swiss iinsicescieisssecice cists er eceverecccescece Arthur Hughes 


Back to the home of the Heysts comes Eleanora from 
a sanitarium for the insane. She finds her mother and 
brother pride-torn and tortured fighting down a scandal 
involving father’s prison record and hating with a con- 
suming hatred the men who sent him there. Eleanora 
brings the message of love and hope of the new birth 
that Easter immortalizes, and the atmosphere of the 
home is cleared largely through her finer spiritual vision. 


THE CHIEF THING 


A comedy-drama in three acts by Nicholas Evreinoff ; 
translation by Herman Bernstein and Leo Randole. Pro- 
duced by The Theatre Guild at the Guild Theatre, New 
York, March 22, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


BVI OGG ys crea wssie arg asiain a mo lvn fu as sams niu ace iiaie 60 s/ait o's McKay Morris 
AGY With EHO) LOL W slcieisinitivisiv sleisisielee cies aritisleisislelsisie'es\e'¢ Edith Meiser 
Retired Government Clerk .......sseccsccceccccescces Henry Travers 
A Dancer cecccccccctaccecccsscsecvescccescscesvee Estelle Winwood 
An ActOe 6. ociccccccsccsnneseoes .. C. Stafford Dickens 
Landlady in a Rooming House ... «»- Alice Belmore Cliffe 
Pere Datighter! swicce vcpewies sc e\scelsie-s viele cris lesieleeie sowsie Esther Mitchell 
AMS had enid, Mert ete ereioisieleloiararsiatetsisteiaeieis’sielalaie’tieisieve « sisisieveisitis\« Dwight Frye 
The Manager of a Provincial Theatre .....-.++.++ Stanley G. Wood 


AMStavenD irectOrulsiciseiieinsitie sls cnieveeoicieeisse Weise Edward G. Robinson 
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Eleotrician. thsecsscponnns Daatehie cere cele steiebinstereelsrs William Griffith 
IN@rG: cine cottercd tries a's Ge patarersiesin str celnimpreincelsiem Os inleinterare Harold Clurman 
Petron: picicieccs |e x tvre ue week bine ols win sty piers wieravainininietn elke Romney Brent 
Tigelind) cove eaisiuinies-aisincovininoiate ple sina siniste hs stelensieiy es ale'siel Donald Angus 
Liotilarl ¥ asec cer eee ve ves be etek oome Meee reves House Baker Jameson 
Popea: Sabina’ yee. .10 shois cieieitie stalelalOue gr2teiers #\qolstetiters reais s Peggy Conway 
LAGIAy wine o's asd aisla.nitiene we havces viet ina wu Faietty dre ailernistelernre’s Kate Lawson 
Calvia Crispinilla, 20. isc). coed ccwecienscccsverscucnnanene Mary True 
ING UE e Go iere clare oe ialetayeie o'r s!plateie'cic/sieietaia stersiiietarwaters a}are Hildegard Holliday 
A: (PLOMPECH Maciatiersene sieielsieici'e visleelsieviviate aidiverstettelsiateiets Lee Strassberg 
tAS Slaves sivis avcteletss vieceina, ouie.siein/s alotuleinvesa sihielevateve aieiateistnnseteys Willard Tobias 
MW. ' GOmed an rasta wveiiewectacs «ic\alelelsielaralactsecsterdletsvetsaia ciate Ernest Cossart 
An School (LegeHer si ss sJe siaois.s visleie sleainelstarmeisieinielsiersiaee’’ Helen Westley 
IA RBHEI WOMAN | iy’ + 91a c/o'e elements aie meleto kia dicta we aieiaelalelayes Patricia Barron 
‘Al Pleats Muted sh aisiniecc weil si ccrvaniosrerecisintanrcn date Hildegard Holliday 


Act I.—The Home cf a Fortune Teller. 2—A Stage of a Pro- 
vincial Theatre. Acts II and III.—A Large Dining Room in Maria 
Yakovlevna’s Rooming House. The Beginning of the Twentieth 
Century in Central Russia. Staged by Philip Moeller. 


Paraklete (the Comforter whose coming is heralded 
by John the Baptist) appears in the guise of a fortune 
teller. Listening to the woes and miseries of a board- 
ing house group he engages three provincial actors to 
appear at the boarding house as messengers of mercy. 
One brings love and romance into the life of the land- 
lady’s daughter. Another comforts and inspires an 
aging government clerk. A third restores the faith and 
zest for life of a student who had tried to kill himself. 
Thus, though they all realize when the trick is exposed 
that they have known only the illusion of happiness, 
their mental outlook is brightened. 


ASHES OF LOVE 
A play by the Countess of Cathcart and produced by 
the authoress at the National Theatre, New York, March: 
22, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Bui Clex Aeiiayonsmretareete (ore 1s ole) oreye eal oleteiolclaverw’eTeierctets caste tcrancaaratere Harry Joyner 
Lady Darnmonth yew cele. siclle/ee Iseth Gordon Mauss 
Mrs. Headfort Blythe ........ ... Alison Skipworth 
Archie Lambsdale .............. ... Wilfred Jessop 
Lady Croydon o0ieae esses cerice ony se eeeoes +eeeees Barbara Allen 
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Wohny Brentetetearcse//-fes SE AA AOE TIS ORDE Sack oc ane George Thorpe 
Fistelle: celemipcitie cies, tiers - The Countess of Cathcart 
Lord Victor Anton .. ... Austin Fairman 
Lord Douglas Rayhaven . Lumsden Hare 


Mr. Thompson .......- Robert Paton Gibbs 
May Bec rtia tak .... Margot Lester 
AN Taisd Pe rcieynssletiae isla lersiersteisictuicleeivlesessisisiele's .. Ruby Gordon 


Acts I, Il and IJJ—At Lord Rayhaven’s and in South Africa. 


Estelle, unhappy with her aging husband, Lord Doug- 
las Rayhaven, elopes with Lord Anton. They go to 
South Africa, where Anton takes to drink and seduction 
with disastrous results. Estelle returns to London and 
is forgiven by the patient and kindly Rayhaven. 


SCHWEIGER 


A play in three acts by Franz Werfel; translation from 
the German by Jack Charash and William A. Drake. 
Produced by The Fifth Avenue Playhouse at the Mans- 
field Theatre, New York, March 23, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


ARNALSCHWOICET anc close chetins celowat eh aciecaa Borie asus Ann Harding 
DIEHL OUSOSCOMCIUGCED cc os ass ucicsle se caince cs seat ran Minnie Dupree 
TET ASLGY GAN Godan prob oc GEORIAS MAOTO Ean GemnreCR Se Georgina Tilden 
BMtMOE IROUPOE, vere barers\s, siace.s:61¢ 6161) iis eye's win) eelviare ex nisinivre sis Herbert Ranson 
Es OUOKAL (GUM Cl tessa apeteteleieievels oveladielelelereiave aiaare are ates s Phillip Leigh 
(PORTO SASH ORORCOOBENO TOAOnT DOD OE OURORC en BAe Hugh Buckler 
WD GPASaietsters viele cialeiplsleceiele ererer ofa. o kyo olclarniave Sietevehnisicfemrerstalsvere Edward Forbes 
INAH ZR SCO WOIZOLMsls c\eivislelais's:s(\a)sisie ara/sGitia)e oltieie c/a oracctalniate Jacob Ben-Ami 
Dr. Barghard’ Von, Viereck. 5.0 0ss..000necnsascncae Edward Van Sloan 
SOLCH EK mctslelateceisicisistoieicisiviss ele sicieininleleielnre mo wererateis’sitiaisie’e Samuel Rosen 


Acts I and II.—Schweiger’s Workshop. kee IlI.—Schweiger’s 
Living Rooms. Staged by Jacob Ben-Ami. 


Franz Schweiger, a watchmaker, had been a child mur- 
derer in his youth and was cured of his mania by a soul 
physician who eradicated the blind spot in his brain 
and obliterated from his memory all knowledge of 
his crime. Schweiger, under a different name, went forth 
a new man and married a beautiful girl. Years later the 
professor of psychic therapy who had effected the cure 
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reappears and restores Schweiger’s memory. Anna, 
learning the story of her husband’s crime, destroys her 
unborn child; and Schweiger, after making atonement by 
rescuing a crowd of children from a burning steamer, 


kills himself. 


WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA 
A comedy in three acts by Martha Hedman and Henry 


Arthur House. Produced by Richard Herndon at the 
Bijou Theatre, New York, March 23, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Richard, Clansevil «s/s sic swadraciels hnevls cats cle'eiesisia awiaisiate Pierre Gendron 
AvitOn MOMEr Uiisescsicis sions nicisivcie'’s sissisiesisiniaicies.ces Arthur Donaldson 
Peter) Clanisety cy scicce see's sebcitteas eacaspiecasppaey se Erskine Sanford 
ee igs WAN 371 a avn n'a arora pe sialora\sinisia’s Sielelisie aivle sie, ein'a/ sisi cisiele.s Phil Bishop 
Matilda Clausen . alate . Ethel Strickland 
Anna Moller ...... ne ose aja lptpeesasais'erecetelnre Lillian Ross 
ELYmMiG VP MIseOiTl sia aia 6 sciatic oa visi eln a] Wer eTe\sisielere, o's eteiele/elbin e’ets ove Harry Lyons 

Acts I, II and I1].—Peter Clausen’s Living Room. Staged by Martha 


Hedman. 


Anna Moller, the daughter of a woman-hating musi- 
cian who has separated from her mother, learns the 
power of harmonious contact with the universal mind. 
Concentrating on happiness she is able to make a suc- 
cessful business man of her young fiance, Richard Clau- 
sen, and reunite her disrupted family. Incidentally she 
brightens the lives of several other embittered souls. 


THE HALF-CASTE 


A play in three acts by Jack McClellan. Produced at 
the National Theatre, New York, March 29, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Dobbs 0... sere ereecerses eee eeeeeneneneecsenseseeenenes John Gray 
Drs DavidvHolden cans ccc wae iene sae sees te William Ingersoll 
Lovinia sMarnhany tension cpetiucs ocean cobs teen eae Isabel O’Madigan 


Marjoriesrarniiam i.e 7402 ine ae tee cite Helenka Adamowska 
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Boy GRO Ral Ty WEI CIG COGEIIS CE RIC IN act Cats ee Gertrude Moran 
CAP aC MORSMAG es iis ais ties secs 'ole'e'ec'e1's we vee bles st hielee ... John O’Meara 
JOUBORIDIAEIN Gs cums cers ststsenhscrhesiecsrovehene Charles Lawrence 
DI Chm esteem sitecsc slates <Yaeistcls bie jetoialstacarsieteis aieie) elalaie: cierefpie Fredric March 
ESAS wate si sioVciaie: 6 copeb for sieisio's srursle s.a°sfe‘uloieiehty.w vielsiots vis's ole alee atic Veronica 
Pate tise iten'at es cons c[as eases was Cobicuucis Ves canice nen Morris Armor 
PGR OL Geo rip cinta 6s Ss o'u'a's eia(d sista e(o alevelnisiuinle''s eisisi sialers le e'sle William Herring 
impo lcarstercinters ccinieoictereotatiinic uicicinicioicls's ils sisiets(elers'oe.</olele ov Mabel Morgan 
Puanui Meine tetas calsisiclatiie’e tivieislawiasiciee s cisicelernia Bernice Hampshire 


Leone Merriam 
Virginia Bedford 


DOicip sieratinie = oiaievetesicfocistiateisisiciviele sinvslei(eisisic svele esleisiave ejeiecte Silvia Stoll 
ER cislee cinjaavieletr so nents ce pete ria anels wistaieiv es sceie @ikcoin(y Henry Clark 

Hiieacathinin ssusisie nia ia'pig ab 018) a/esio)sia sien Wines orefe viele ds'e nie David Munson 
Charles Opunui 


Bieinisinve sis iestelcisteleisinisiete leis claismemicissisierersisicleisis David Manaku 
.. Gordon St. Chad 
-». James Kulolia 
The Beach Comber . Frederick Perry 
UPL dachdocdcactios docodot nog docter =.0 TUCO DUNaAeooca John O’Meara 
Acts I and II.—Deck the Chester Yacht. Act III.—Tuana’s 
Island Home, Island of Savaii, Samoan Islands. Staged by Edgar 
MacGregor. 


Dick Chester, rich and twenty-five, takes his prospec- 
tive fiancée, Marjorie Farnham, her Aunt Lavinia and 
other friends on a cruise to the South Seas where it is 
his custom to cast a wreath on the sea in honor of his 
father who was wrecked there years before. In a Samoan 
island harbor Dick takes to native liquor and native 
women, meets and loves Tuana, and is in danger of 
going native when he discovers his father is still alive. 
Father, having gone native in his time, is now an old 
beach comber and also Tuana’s father, so Dick has been 
making love to his own half-sister. Tuana kills herself 
and Dick’s party goes north. 


BRIDE OF THE LAMB 


A play in three acts by William Hurlburt. Produced 
by Alice Brady (in association with Robert Milton) at 
the Greenwich Village Theatre, New York, March 30, 
1926. 


Cast of characters — 


ROY VES WIRAM o'g overs overex 5/019 olvvain ovata vo,0 bp eisis "ee vcessue® n/asiaie Edmund Elton 
a BOW MAU 6 cscs a testers erence ns Peete eee e eee ee rene eee Alice Brady 
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Vernk? ainwdeiaksarrGarces Bh eo rd ae ieten oe ce: Arline Blackburn 
Mra. sBaanoni ts occas ces cc's ss Oe aane erento Mabel Montgomery 
Margaret: AV6ry oe s6 sic an cee ee cneleicigsineininm sis why sininaie Lorna Elliott 
Revsid ORRBORY <2 ain as vaicak Sea a haere eta Oa eR Gerald Cornell 
Reve Alb@dgh (0s 3.0.04. seus isola ouniein's name Siete Cee oes ates Crane Wilbur 
Minnioibrerniok tat. ss ccuiccon curse some Ine mi ines ea tenis Julia Ralph 
Theis Coroner ts tens caccavareca tee a seca tiie ane tal Tome tetra Harold Hartsell 
KM ie) Ta ee ee bern nrn ace ect se ria ae Ralph Macbane 
PUTED) dr en CDOCONPOOUE CDE COLE MIT OOTNc Jas. Francis Robertson 


Acts I, Il and Ill.—tLiving Room at the Bowmans’ House in a 
Small Town of the Middle West. Staged by Robert Milton. 


See page 275. 


KONGO 


A play in three acts by Chester DeVonde and Kilbourn 
Gordon. Produced by Kilbourn Gordon at the Biltmore 
Theatre, New York, March 30, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


WTO PY Wawrmioterass bv o.n: ti ele! cieso claslereetsrarereitare/ sais lwinieneiees Harry McNaughton 
Ei Wits sao giatscitates eeaMisieale eee slave + acai cmH iiaMirer eet Betty Bruce Henry 
Regrets seaconinr sae ante ca rire waceleniects rere tigrenna Desmond Gallagher 
BUMG: cctis bow: assia nie Vdinwe cchtwlas aldiald Palv T sahentifine alia chests Walter Huston 
Zoombie 5 Mario Majeroni 
Native Herbert Ellis 


.... Clarence Redd 
Richard Stevenson 
. Helen Grayce 


Fuzzy <'.:.0 
Kingsland ... 
Mrs. Mobray 


ADNIG  alccie's's Florence Mason 
Choloman . : Mekk Ula 
Wasb Harry English 
Keg gdiesicrsts.« sis'sieseisislelorelsieantectsie . Frederic Burt 


Acts I, If and III.—Flint’s Store, in the Jungle of the Belgian 
Kongo. Staged by the Authors. 

In the Belgian Kongo one Deadleg Flint gains mastery 
over the natives and whites for miles around. With 
their aid he sets a trap for an enemy named Kregg who 
had years before stolen Flint’s wife and beaten Flint in 
the fight that followed. It was because of a kick in 
the spine from Kregg that Flint’s legs are paralyzed. 
Getting Kregg into his power finally Flint drives him 
by slow torture to self-murder. To make his revenge 
sweeter Flint learns that Annie, the girl he has trapped 
into a life of prostitution, is his own daughter and not 
Kregg’s, as he suspected. He is able to help her escape 
with a young surgeon. 
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THE TWO ORPHANS 


A play in four acts by A. D’Ennery and Eugene Cor- 
mon; translated by N. Hart Jackson. A revival by the 
Messrs. Shubert (in association with William A. Brady, 
Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman) at the Cosmopolitan 
Theatre, New York, April 5, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Chevalier Maurice De Vaudrey ...... SA gaidte sin s:4is.cieciale Robert Loraine 
Goant) Deuiniieres Mac. jceete tenis eeisaie es aia ponuiete skiiare pie Wilton Lackaye 
PRCAYG” c's visa ea naiasaict ee et ease atatete oictaions alatatclunsless¥uiele Jat Henry E. Dixey 
VAcGues: PLOCHATAY Arietta ielctstaiiicte/eioeele tail ohels avsleletatelelatie’s Robert Warwick 
Piretho? PLOCDALG, 5.sik des as kivis «4/6 b5\0 8 SEEN 0 80/8 184 0:5-0 danse Jose Ruben 
Margulis: Der Presles® te cnsntetics ss!w eslelcieielele'stereiecioveelcls Hugh Buckler 
Doctor of the: Hospitals 0 i ei. os Sculvessia'e cesewedns William Seymour 
Maer DS an Garces calc p custinisicaiciccing apioieisio cave eaucteee Franklin Rich 
M. D’Estrees ..... ARO Oe SHO Ee OUD OLS IIeCOr BED Joseph Perkins 
OWS SOUS OO COORD REC SUED. TOMDOUE SOE GOnEOn Ce James Morrison 
AOE VOOE Me OG es Fa Seis a eeielee ee aaine wens Bateelea samiaie Charles D. Brown 
Officermotuthe kG iar) ser elayerearecinse oisisetleleielswiviei-ieinicre Clement O’Loghlen 
ESR Clete ts acs cv sinrome s tipisicirac ran sietatesle afulstersioererats Richard Stuart 
POGtMAMNS sreicletn/ertersiclalatert« etal pratclane a ieis ate Sleletersieiatviners Wilton Lackaye, Jr. 
ORCS ET sredicinsuisie ce a die anaes ae 9TE matartisnieiststeren eee Henry Cunningham 
WSOC ISG etereir ls ciatetele\siovelera eieie ete SAnncconuoocoone CHUSD ODE OGIOR Fay Bainter 
PRORTLOEL GN acie arate scien. cate sein lelere ais co siacalv's a le/sialate(o oie iatsibiaisls (e's ... Mary Nash 
Math rochard ees cacy castone ve witieve oletelpic ceteiaamarstipe «+++ May Robson 
Gountese: De Dinieres.i.2 os... c.csmies once o telsaen sae Henrietta Crosman 
MAMTURDNG cece nc sic cie o's so <'sp<'s Diatelaisinivie sield cree eteteie tle Florence Nash 
Sister (Comevieve <a.iica. een iasees ows Scents ab vas Mrs. Thomas Whiffen 
IV WRDNG ie om wie seven cS Gteh oe snis wa ikinin ies s.0ie's@ Slain! an. peta as Marie Du Chette 
IBVORELES Nace nae coteie = ccat thas os e1NCe sae alee eis avie rere otalahel seep o® Carolyn Ferriday 
WON AME sta aavale re vete esa ihe lalk fe a asaieie oiuaiateteleie aiein/cccirre cine csisteials Ann Delafield 
VACEOTING hc ceitis cteatavs ovtaboee winvele ics te Cintsinelelevetetatcrelasicis etieratore Bess Tuttle 
Sister” Tmerese aie cc scveieic ecae/aies masta ruler em alevacapsieversioeee Mrs. J. R. Hurley 


Act I.—The Place Pont Neuf. 2—The Illuminated Gardens and 
Chateau of the Marquis De Presles at Bel-air. Act II.—Private 
Apartments of the Count De Linieres. 2—The Place St. Sulpice. 
Act III.—Henriette’s Home. 2—The Court Yard of the Prison and 
Convent of La Salpetriere. Act IV.—The Home of the Frochards in 
the Old Boat House on the Banks of the River Seine. Staged 
by William A. Brady, Jr. 


The first revival of the D’Ennery classic since 1904 
when Kyrle Bellew, Frederick Perry, E. M. Holland, 
Charles Warner, James O’Neill, Jameson Lee Finney, 
Grace George, Margaret Illington, Annie Irish, Elita 
Proctor Otis, Clara Blandick and Clara Morris were in 
the cast. 
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BEAU GALLANT 


A play in three acts by Stuart Olivier. Produced by 
The Playshop, Inc., at the Ritz Theatre, New York, 
April 5, 1926. 

Cast of characters — 


Smithsas. ceccensicssacwvie dase neeswenn@et se macegs sre Wallace Erskine 
Jessica Smithson . Marguerite Burough 


Bruce Fairchild ....cccccsccccccssccccsccvccssevecves Robert Gleckler 
Caton Beale Carrington (Beau Gallant) .....+++seeeees Lionel] Atwill 
Holmes Carrington .....ssccccsccccecseccsuccesosces Clarence Bellair 
Caren Oyt wiclsiciciesieu teaieeecfenisie's sihialelesioleleies ¢ c\sisieip ejeia Gypsy O'Brien 
Sheriff’s Man +eeee Percival Jackson 
Another Man .. William Lawrence 
Tom Beale sccercrse «.. Dodson Mitchell 


Mr. Ainsley ..000- scccccccccercccscccsseccecesssssesccces Leslie King 
Acts I, Il and IIJ.—The Carrington Home, New York City. Staged 
by Clarke Silvernail. 


Caton Beale, the last of the Carringtons, is a born 
aristocrat and proud of it. An American Beau Brummel, 
he suffers financial reverses and is forced to accept help 
from Jessica Smithson, the daughter of his butler. Still 
he holds his head high and boasts the manners of a 
gentleman, even though he does not consistently reveal 
them. Finally, when a vulgar uncle, old Tom Beale the 
cattleman, leaves him + $5,000,000 on condition that he 
marry Jessica, he tears up the will. The money goes 
to Jessica and Carrington marries a lady in his own 
set. 


GLORY HALLELUJAH 
A play in three acts by Thomas Mitchell and Bertram 


Bloch. Produced by Guthrie McClintic at the Broadhurst 
Theatre, New York, April 6, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Stew iShannoamercjisieiciseisisia'sieisiais sipiv cistele sie vice felsic viciseieeiants Earl Mayne 
Westy, i cicisioio.n wieleieia/n eisie\sl0iele/s'sio[elsiaie)sioieipisieis’s s/eisiais sae oes Felix Krembs 
Winters Charles Bickford 
Davia ..... Sielsin eleiselsieisisie «(s"eiele’e «i\sig vicie eae sicieisicieeis siete Morris Ankrum 


Horn: Bec oicicceecceete ee eee rete Sinner ee Edward Butler 
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HOWatA a oyesotietin st cvatee ete igiere\o aie say steiarisieveele @letee ators Malcolm Duncan 
Barpey Wchatwer oh)... vistis scwva sstcls see ema pitece ae aes Augustus Yorke 
Whitey GA Cams irctersioig aisieinie isco st /clelsta(cleisisnsicie cra'e'cleiomiric.c%s Allen Jenkins 
Mra SCM E ECL Mts tnvaheistes einve rae sielsie(e a's /#eecnis'elevejnie! ale ieiercrsrele(enttieye Olive West 
Ud alacrecateretercieteistetsitiatais: eieiessce aienieiavatniscelars ove avis satiate levee areveloca Hilda Vaughn 
Dil yaaa casa eissioew as cstecnaisie creas eiaeicietses sts tielelere June Walker 
(Be <n SAAB OS 10m BOCOTC BOD OGOROA CD COREE Cri oO OEE ery irr Lee Tracy 
POMC ORAM re evelbisiate elova:eieistotece eicis sucalarereis\ecievete.siave ace,3,at6 George Blackwood 
ANGCGCR So altichine sv dens esicle aPetatisavaceenetres cde Phillip M. Sheridan 


Acts I, If and III.—The Lobby of a Cheap Hotel on the Lower 
East Side, New York. Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 


In a cheap hotel on the east side of New York the 
staff and the guests hear that scientists predict the end 
of the world in seven days. A passing comet is to 
absorb the heat of the sun for that space of time and the 
earth will freeze. Each accepts the approach of death 
in his own way, most of them taking to liquor or 
debauchery. Lilly, the scrubwoman, unable to under- 
stand and painfully conscious of her sins, is afraid to 
die. Winters, a transient ne’er-do-well, pictures heaven 
as a happy home and God as the great forgiver of sin- 
ners and thus so fires Lilly’s faith that when the comet 
passes and the sun’s heat returns she kills herself rather 
than return to her old life. 


PINAFORE 


A comic opera in two acts. Text by W. S. Gilbert and 
music by Arthur Sullivan. Revived by the Messrs. 
Shubert at the Century Theatre, New York, April 6, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B. wcccesccseseces John E. Hazzard 
Gapraim Corcoran ciccsisiciesiswiccis > einiclneisis cls s eieihieisicleicie reels Marion Green 
Ralph Rackstraw ........0sse00. iy ele wae ole eaDOOMENTRT ae os alee Tom Burke 
DICK CAGES: Gacscanvlcsacosaadweseagetens.caeesia ae William Danforth 
Bill Bobstay ......2.csccscccsevccecss paLDCOUNGOLE Chas. E. Galagher 
BO mBCeKetirercaic nes cisteryeisicasteicistais nicisia s’cvers atelier tri #s e/s)<i6 Chester Bright 
LOUmLUCKEL. tanieece lemenenes testes sees aeeee eects Master Durkin 
Beereant Of (WATINCE Te caress Vacas scenes nes vets sels Emmet Douglas 
POSED UU Ural cleric clelaciseitie sis sicis eiaitia)aie'aleieve sisie/ecersicie Marguerite Namara 
Bebe tces cettiec occ cicice stesso iicitaiie cies sce cates celisiisleite 6 Nydia d’Arnell 
Little Buttercup: cseciscscicescnccces vices cevegeesene cise Fay Templeton 


Acts I and IJ.—On Board the “H. M. S. Pimafore.’’ Staged by 
Milton Aborn. 
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LOVE IN A MIST 


A comedy in three acts by Amelie Rives (Princess 
Troubetskoy) and Gilbert Emery. Produced by Charles 
L. Wagner at the Gaiety Theatre, New York, April 12, 
1926. 

Cast of characters — 


Miss Diana Wynne ........se008 wecldlowele‘e sibisiainvlaraieye Madge Kennedy 
Mr. Gregory Farnham .......seeeeees eels ieiernisieisleiatete Sidney Blackmer 
Count Scipicne Varelli ...ccccccccscvvccccuscnccsescese Tom Powers 
Miss Sydney Rose Wynne ....ecevevsccsececeececees Frieda Inescort 
Miss Anna Moore Wynne ..scoccccvecccceccsecccsccccecs Alice John 
FEZ Viwissains,s's: ns oo poe bin-ais s'oare w aiolesvapiasielc.nininis 8) slaleisiolenivid’s Mary Marble 
GOUT fs niaiwidiewins(o asic siceteisinevsneincee ana Walelslsiniessie't/e ou eivia Jack Willard 


Acts I, II and III.—‘tWynnewood,”’ the Home of Diana Wynne, 

in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia. Staged by Gilbert Emery. 
Diana Wynne, who believes in a pleasant lie as 
opposed to an unpleasant truth, has quarreled with 
Gregory Farnham and become involved with the dying 
Count Varelli. Diana doesn’t love Varelli, but lets him 
think she does to ease his war wounds. Then she makes 
up with Gregory and Varelli gets suddenly very well. 
Each demands, naturally, that she dismiss the other, and 
when she does tell Varelli the truth he shoots himself. 
Thereafter she has considerable trouble reéstablishing 

herself with Gregory. 


WHITE CARGO 


A play by Leon Gordon, revived by Earl Carroll at 
Daly’s Theatre, New York, April 12, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


The POctoraenwiseisistes sis selves sioreiserciermaeisieeinesistectans Conway Wingfield 
IWiatzelans:sristeleiniatsis cistele's ainielojele ciataistemieltiererciatelaiieveraieieicis Carleton Brickert 
Ashley treet eee eet e eter eee e eee e ne ee cee ee sete eene Frederick Roland 
Pes Missionary ares y.,<:siates.s/4amisieeste ieee serieetesisan ae J. Malcolm Dunn 
PhosSkip perms cise saree werteicete eters siciere siatercleite ie steels Curtis Karpe 
Plies Esa er is as... ca «o/c sain ale oiele nisieieloe Wn a eile cide © hnceten Tracy Barrow 
Lanstord tna cassscice tc cstwise le sicicascsineeneccencnemseceetn Alan Davis 
Londeleyormrsivicts slsis/s(s eins sleciele otawisis cicise viosisiciele oeimete ne Betty Pierce 
Worthing ...ssesceesereccsserseceeecceeccnscceceeees Rowland Beatty 
Vira Hishimememeercists’s ot ers iselc.c/e(rve'e sicretse cit eieitie ste ecttersiate W. Wana Singha 


Acts I, II and Iil.—An Afternoon in a Bungalow on the West 
Coast of Africa. Staged by Leon Gordon. 


See “Best Plays of 1923-24,” 
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WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS 


A play in four acts by Sir James M. Barrie. Pro- 
duced by William A. Brady (in association with Lee 
Shubert, and by special arrangement with Charles 
Frohman, Inc.) at the Bijou Theatre, New York, April 
13, 1920. 


Cast of characters — 


Hobn po hard wacieic/a\sraiveleleleyeeelerslersisieiceicle eieie’e\svele'eveles Kenneth MacKenna 
USC ICEIN Y 1300 ra sletetotete s sinivier yo vials @ sleletwivie's eldlelasiole elwhivre sie Dennis Cleugh 
IRV ICS We VINO Ute's ica nd arcialos aio lata ele blal® pielwe’sistete’slb'e's-a'erare Eugene Weber 
TEMES VIO. vavicvepnccvscet West es eve sioees Tees cue ce ete Jack Terry 
WESC AVA GIVE } RGR AnO GOOG OOO DD HOG’ SORTOSDOOAaCrOOnOOors Helen Hayes 
Ms sWenables. 5.20% as 's\slsinis eelgecevars'es +... Lumsden Hare 
Countesse De La Briere ... ... Adelaide Prince 
Lady Sybil Lazenby ..... ++. Rose Hobart 
Maid .... Dora Micawber 
BSULION. Jeooisetese . Alfred Pinner 


First Elector .. . A. O. Huhan 
Second Elector .. . Vincent York 
PR AEA BESLCCEOR alist crcla cists cavors « sinminis aeieeseleiere's 6 aieinie es Cecee eo Harry Hatch 

Act I.—At the Home of the Wylies. Act II.—Shand’s Committee 
Rooms, Glasgow. Act III.—Library of John Shand’s Home in 
London. Act IV.—The Countess’ Country Cottage in Surrey. 
Staged by Lumsden Hare. 


Maggie Wylie, twenty-six and still unmarried, worries 
her three brothers. When John Shand, a poor but ambi- 
tious neighbor, is caught breaking into the Wylie house 
to read the books that will help him to an education the 
Wylies agree to finance his schooling if he will marry 
Maggie at the end of five years. John agrees. Later, 
when he is elected to parliament and becomes very 
important, he is a little inclined to overlook Maggie. 
But soon he learns that it is to her that he owes much 
more than he realized and he is pitifully glad to beg her 
pardon and plead for her forgiveness. 
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THE BELLS 


A play in three acts by Leopold Lewis. Revived by 
A. E. and R. R. Riskin at the Bayes Theatre, New York, 


April 13, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


SROL Ls piciu a tais lb wis tore eivl ela (are sia) xia\e i inyaia’a'e nleiminly/ain@\ala(eaiitarnreletete Isabel Dawn 
Naked Wiech all esate Taree ube Mag eeeianepajene dele Carlo De Angelo 
Gath @eind: ig earcas c Ose ni ¥2cceis wipe rena tea p.e)hawinesier Viola Fortescue 
Berd ico aiiare wie vival oe sn ainle lau oki n/obelataxe wiaiaistatacehiet Sinn clsrae Douglas Barrington 
RAS soa care wince «creas uaciviable'sedisienis eelmeruevidieesiats John H. Brewer 
Dy ee CE OP IE ea eR TOOL Die CC en Oe tio Katherine Reyner 
Pethier: Walter: eis tausonisd u easevidareices aa Oelernsdaicistels aie J. M. Kerrigan 
Christiane cere ce nciaactss tls sea sleleselelsinicviaislereriesists Horace Braham 
Math temitrtette asec cst acish a ot el cielslpie pielnenle oa versie cvarerate Rollo Lloyd 
DPR A at Pan PP OnateO ODE HO LOCOCO NOAONOOGHGS GO William A. Evans 
haiNotarvoaserscncddesesegie .. Fred McGuirk 


. William Bruce 


Clerk of the Court .... ; 
. Henry Buckler 


President of the Court 


The Mesmerist csccercccsccccccocccteecessensiancess : Edward Loeffler 
Acts I, II and III.—At an Alsatian Inn in 1833. Staged by Rollo 
Lioyd. 


A two-week revival of Henry Irving’s old _thrill- 
inspirer in which the murderer, Matthias, is haunted by 
the sound of the bells that figured in the crime. 


RAQUEL MELLER 


Senorita Raquel Meller in a repertoire of songs; 
assisted by a Symphonic Orchestra selected from The 
Philharmonic Society:of New York, under the direction 
of Victor Baravelle. Presented by E. Ray Goetz at 
the Empire Theatre, New York, April 14, 1926. 


Repertoire of songs — 

“El Relicario” (The Charm); ‘‘Diguili Que Vengui’’ (Tell Him to 
Come); ‘“‘El Peligro de las Rosas’? (Beware of the Rose); ‘Noi 
de la Marc”’ (The Lullaby); “‘Ay! Cipriano’? (Naughty Cipriano) ; 
“La Hija del Carcelero” (The Jailer’s Daughter); ‘La Tarde del 
Corpus” (The Procession) ; ‘‘La Monteria’? (Grandmother’s Dress) ; 
“Flor del Mal’? (Flower of Sin); ‘‘Mimosa’’; ‘‘Gitanillo” (My 
Gypsy Sweetheart); ‘‘La Violetera’’ (The Violet Girl). 

Optional Numbers: ‘‘Siempre Flor’? (The Eternal Flower); ‘‘Nena’’; 
“La Farandulo Pasa’? (Poor Pierrot). 


The Spanish diseuse had a four-week engagement dur- 
ing which she sang from twelve to fifteen songs at each 
performance. 
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POMEROY’S PAST 


A comedy in three acts by Clare Kummer. Produced 
by Boothe, Gleason and Truex at the Longacre Theatre, 
New York, April 19, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Marya HOM Gamtare sis ctnearcrereeeteisioteters sie eters eloiers\miciaes sips vines Helen Chandler 
ASCs nietalerass/olsievaisielarsioiels sin eialalelsiate eieie s svetete seteie's Montague Rutherford 
AIHA ASD ICOR erm aislenyniaista ae valeieias saleriiais/aiateinie!s Laura Hope Crews 
HANG COCA Marella tetersisiie areiaitie tele ciete\s ie. slefaivinisingieey softs iciare Marjorie Kummer 
Pomeroys Chilton) —arenscsies aie ieee at seve aietelsicieletsip ecsiasiaterstvis Ernest Truex 
Badward: Maral. 9.57\y<towss onsen Seabee Sinica winelsie se sivas Richard Barbee 
Pal cl ame ort Os cuemteis rete slate oleielsre eieveiele cisrsvsistesipisle isis sities’ Dorothy Peterson 
Little Prances,.% cnc cose can ce eee espe ces e' Eleanor Frances Shaw 
Trebus Heminway, D.D. ....cccaceaweecvesevccececes Osgood Perkins 
RV pal earregeDll y tara estas ws alatoreiia ie lelelelot stele ivisiaterstelatele\aisiatatelevaleis Harry Oldridge 


Act I, II and IiIl.—Pomeroy’s Home at Ferndale-on-Hudson. Staged 
by Ernest Truex. 


Pomeroy Chilton, lonely and unhappy because he 
thinks Mary Thorne is going to marry his friend Marsh, 
adopts a five-year-old girl. His sister Amanda refuses 
to permit him to keep the child until he declares that 
it is his own, a confession that is considerably com- 
plicated when Francesca, the sewing maid, insists she is 
the child’s mother. Pomeroy is busy explaining for 
some days, then Mary Thorne and he rediscover each 
other and the baby is returned to its real mother, who 
is Francesca’s sister. 


IOLANTHE 
A comic opera in two acts. Words by W. S. Gilbert; 
music by Arthur Sullivan. Produced by Winthrop Ames 
at the Plymouth Theatre, New York, April 19, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


The Lord: Chancellor. si o:s.s:siewwwisis ccsyeaveiaiaisiew < veieuisincs Ernest Lawford 
Earl of Mountararat John Barclay 
Marl ollolier.. cccurercvisiew els a setes cesisiesiicees J. Humbird Duffey 
Pievater WV illisi ges clecisicisieiwies sis) aiaisisiniele'eie's viciais|era'sivinie William C. Gordon 
Sirep holies vices sere cer ioivie viewiele nicteisiriciewie vieiviciv vieivisrsiace William Williams 


The Train-Bearer ...-+++++ess0e Peis Asie Scarce ete ete esi ewiere Bert Prival 
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Queen of the Fairies ......... ad Sede Wale nee ale Ueeiarnisemes Vera Ross 
Tolamthe ..sccocsccccccsessesenece wletecrenescenoees Adele Sanderson 
Celia. sos cise vcccces vns ons cin sisinejeisine dives see eiqeis else asie Kathryn Reece 
Letlae Sicvcuie conc a cic cteapelssaisiget ece’duinsincecialce sleeiastere Sybil Sterling 
Fleta sipcccessesesavescens sce basien Rp nisieie siasiersia’e pieale itis Paula Langlen 
Phyllis ...cccccccccsccsscesseccccvccsecsssessseectores Lois Bennett 


Act I.—An Arcadian Landscape. Act II.—The Palace Yard, West- 
minster. Staged by Winthrop Ames. 


The first revival of the Gilbert and Sullivan fairy 
burlesque since that made by William Wade Hinshaw 
in 1919. 


AT MRS. BEAM’S 


A comedy in three acts by C. K. Munro. Produced 
by The Theatre Guild at the Guild Theatre, New York, 
April 26, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 
Miss SHO Meters sieixie ois eisieis siatvian aie esisisie was bia igla ios aiieiteie ects Jean Cadell 
Mr. Durrows .. .. Henry Travers 
Miss Cheezle .. Helen Strickland 


Mrs. Bebb, cccncnss . Helen Westley 
James: BBD Y . 6255 sacle ne miaas coavaede ave anted «++. Paul Nugent 
BEES. STORG 5 o7'o:45 v:¢ nares vive bec ae chase eis ae Phyllis Connard 
Maas Newman tira..c's/ate av vi clr sv dyevata'e a’misiersvelers.otsieleatate Dorothy Fletcher 
Bilbe.s Beg ia cece dete nee Ne a aba nate & caine name a ae Daisy Belmore 
Mrs Dermott. viajes sics:sarsiey see ely oles olateie idiels'elelate ofereatneietera Alfred Lunt 
Patra) Pasqtsle G02. c.:.<)f02 sv sos pen tavinstions eich) «aed rele Lynn Fontanne 
GolmyGangtord paces sicsines ricco mee anne leat y sfaveretel stele Leslie Barrie 


Acts I, II and III.—The Drawing Room. 2—The Dermott’s Bed- 
room at Mrs. Beam’s. Nottinghill Gate, London, England. Staged 
by Philip Moeller. 


Miss Shoe, a romantic spinster with a vivid imagina- 
tion, suspects Mr. Dermott and Laura Pasquale, his sup- 
posed wife, when the latter register as guests at Mrs. 
Beam’s boarding house in London. Mr. Dermott, Miss 
Shoe thinks, is none other than the notorious French 
Bluebeard who is credited with the murder of at least 
fifty women and the mysterious disposal of their bodies. 
Senorita Pasquale is probably to be his next victim. 
After she has confided her suspicions to the other 
boarders and worked up quite a case it turns out that 
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Mr. Dermott and Miss Pasquale are a pair of thieves 
temporarily in hiding. When they leave the boarding 
house they strip it of everything of value that attracts 
them. 


BEAU-STRINGS 


A comedy in three acts by C. K. Munro. Produced by 
Francis B. Bradley and Sigourney Thayer at Mansfield 
Theatre, New York, April 26, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


NEMEM Gee) a ieanes sso hues vos ae sleeve chee eee ue Estelle Winwood 
AVISS BD IN ATO Haaratorsiorsva tir stevcreccts cis orete rate etetajo\s (eine orelevere evese cterersiers Essex Dane 
MraseBolland: swt. cee Marguerite St. John 
PToLessera Boland waste tote sjcislois sieiniciniere steleleleis ciesivieieve sists Stanley Howlett 
RGM AE AKEUME? DiOU RE | iene ccc cis sisis seila e's simp Be) 6iv00'a;c'5.0 6:01 Lyonel Watts 
BWOUNIG> WEIN. cavwierelceislessien(telienncinieeeesesieisee C. Stafford Dickens 
POE OE TIAL gn iovat oles oielelole niv.e/sieonihisipcinie sisisieisial bie eieismi anak mse cle ore Joan Maclean 
SVL sMEDLOUTAL Sit clata at tterclaleis(aretela atetetstefeiateie’a/stsisieveim sisters sre Margaret Wiltshire 
Lord Early ..... ... Clarence Derwent 
Mr. Newbury S6nD6a encandass T. A. Hamilton 
Myst New birys ests niclsiccaiste clorsleicisiereteictcic ols ersinieisisic eitietsieicisisce Maud Ainslie 


Acts I, IL and III.—The Lounge of a Small Hydropathic Hotel 
Near the Village of Tinderley, England. Staged by Sigourney 
Thayer. 

Miss Gee, a restless lady with a vast capacity for male 
companionship, seeks to mix in the marital affairs of all 
the misunderstood married men she meets at a small 
“hydropathic hotel” in the Down country of England. 
Having attracted the Hon. Arthur Blount she drops him 
to take up Dennis Welch, baritone, while Storm, Welch’s 
travelling companion, attends to the Hon. Arthur. After 
flirtations more or less desperate, Arthur goes back to his 
plain but dutiful and affectionate wife, the baritone 
returns to Storm and Miss Gee renews her angling. 


SEX 
A comedy drama in three acts by Jane Mast. Pro- 


duced by C. William Morganstern at Daly’s Theatre, 
New York, April 26, 1926, 
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Cast of characters — 


Margie LaMont) i)a)iees ca, knilae wed cleeesiees.scccleate nm apmins e's Se Mae West 
Diente Creed ccaala.y ayesdletsacck duane wislercthvel dala a waisieniere Barry O’Neill 
Rocky ‘Waldrom!)oi00) ded. cuestwemansasn dnsteasleicns Warren Sterling 
Aaties SoGtt. 25 s5i.xs vacustnn ane ena benn cere uM nw aintrain sistas Ann Reader 
Glave: Swnith.. sj sais vaccesep arsed cextheciowam an ney Edda Von Beulow 
Finamy Stato minsivcy vod wavedews. gavin elec eile s blab eecine Lyons Wickland 
Robert Stanton encase exci nis ie mnme ere ainlunvale eC hiainietb cain’ . Pacie Ripple 
IDEN C0) MPRA M er aT hA OAC Ee CHONCO ALTA COTO ICIAMC Gordon Burby 
POMES; Necoigis ateivn erwin Siade:s Merona tela eree elmer ae panto slates D. J. Hamilton 
Garey ry ois scarves gia nel nants w aia seal episOealesis.N « Ration Al Re Alia 
IMATIOD a hcasi inci yan ata te fate wile diss cle cele Constance Morganstern 
Vomking oie on dace c acts lu ve «ee awelb cae ites aise erate Frank Howard 
aot, Carter sna capicich ss cia pane nama we Coe ke 1 mare George Rogers 
Bd GRE Catia Carine a intiarrg aricrreoen erin pies Gordon Earle 
Ree \wecinice wate cee be eee pasha oes oe miamaee Mary Morrisey 
Gond et Fraaa ns Sec oes sat eunieGiele vinsleinwestandacihcs Oertieaye as Conde Brewer 
Spanish Dancer’ Gc: wecdie.snt sreipicis'« «leiecinvelt ors aevenie(er Michael Markham 
The. Fleet Band (s.. coatemecsch ss cs ne viand cpuauwe ates The Syncopators 


Act I.—Living Room of Margie LaMont’s in Montreal. Act II.— 
Cafe in Hotel Port au Prince, Trinidad. Act III.—Robert Stanton’s 
Home in Westchester. Staged by Edward Elsner. 


Margie LaMont, a Montreal prostitute and follower 
of the British fleet, shares her rooms with a blackmailer 
who induces a New York society woman to visit him 
there. Margie, finding the woman drugged, restores her 
to consciousness, whereupon, to save herself, she accuses 
Margie of having robbed her. To be even Margie later 
seduces and threatens to marry the society woman’s only 
son in New York, but thinks better of it and returns to 
her favorite lieutenant of the fleet. 


A FRIEND INDEED 
A drama by B. Voight and C. Hamilton. Produced 
by Mary Forrest at the Central Park Theatre, New York, 
April 26, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Winthrop Dana. sais iseccie< castcied a 991885 G10,s\aisn wis Wate; Joaquin Souther 
dackrSingletomtenscs > doit aeeere tie eeieeae ses ave aasioeetnate Roland Hogue 
Blackwell. aricerevsrarirsuieiiae seis teers Arthur H. Allen 
Charles Cartwright .. Theodore St. John 
PatriciagBing i smomem cee: see wate ae . Constance Cameron 


George Hancock oancassesrnaons se cereeeree Ashley Cooper 
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Dorothyprlaricocke mttaer s ccrm ne «pe tiers sie arene ests Ruth Easton 
Rankopiicterscrstcreless ceterstae o cs/eie ste esnictebave tise cic oetorathrete-s tel Earle Craddock 
LOM Gosh opitio 43000 AON OCHOOUtcoorercd OR eae Thomas McElhany 
Maen Se ewe ie ais Wate x cies ets ea Ob sgh aces Gertrude Maurin 


Winthrop Dana is about to lose his Indiana newspaper 
because he has opposed the graft ring. Along comes his 
friend Jack Singleton, appoints himself business man- 
ager, frames a story about the theft of a John Hancock 
snuffbox, boosts the circulation and the advertising of 
the paper and finally marries Dorothy Hancock, the town 
heiress. 


BAD HABITS OF 1926 


A musical revue in two acts. Music by Manning 
Sherwin; lyrics by Arthur Herzog. Produced by Irving 
S. Strouse at the Greenwich Village Theatre, New York, 
April 30, 1926. 


Principals engaged — 


Elise Bonwit John Mahin 

Flora Borden Robert Montgomery 
Molly Burnside Billy Murray 
Hume Derr Larry Starbuck 
Kathleen Edwardes Willard Tobias 
Harriet Hamill Day Tuttle 
Katherine Hamill Marvin Vogel 

Ann Schmidt Martin Wolfson 


Florence Selwyn Ralph Reader 
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LITTLE THEATRE TOURNAMENT 


Conducted by Walter Hartwig, in codperation with 
The Manhattan Little Theatre Club, Inc., for the David 
Belasco Trophy, at Bayes Theatre, New York, the week 
of May 3, 19206. 


Monpbay Eveninc, May 3 


The Cellar Players of the Hudson Guild, Manhattan, 
in “Release” by Edward C. Smith. 


The cast — 
Gangsters: 
EGOREG Jiseie:orbio\ eres elo etvisisiniaye eisiaie at afaraye’ a alain sola iavoloieiereisic stars James O’Brien 
BRAD DAY 5 ow. « csias aly ae 5 Da vem Re imide ave eterno elese. wires John Hayde 
MROAKIG Besipciclactins aaisaetas's seis c\eiiosseclescisieielsicisielels Andrew McCarron 
Bull (O72 Maley isis core e's oe: stole's cinlelete vieialsleid sisi efsiaielsioisie(s/ale Frank Carney 
Tarpey, 6 Keeper ..dcss ic ascietindnscess saneseineecsace William Gowrie 


Scene—A County Jail. 


The Thalian Players, of the Bronx Y. M. H. A., New 
York, in “His Children” by Rufus Learsi. 


The cast — 
VOCs eleleteiislare ata celices cic sorctd siete ain ciatonelelaieioisistereceisi Samuel Roland 
Dave: Tvideae osteiie uslespies sins -» Emanuel Berliner 
Clara rile sienetenfeiale eels feiss vie\ersias . Mollie Buchsbaum 


Wally Langford Charles Sollinger 
Scene—A Room in a House During the Week of ‘‘Sheeva.”’ 


The Vagabond Players of Manhattan in “Brains” by 
Martin Flavin. 


The cast — 
MacGregor ....++.+++ An pfalelevelotaisieteteTalelarere Robert Lance 
Grip ieceneeeme ieee sists e wieisisis eisiaiawiaieainelees John Bresticker 
Captain'Princometis eects sicleies ee William A. Rothschild 
Eooliesi aateeisiaatissisielsislelelelsictepisiereein eines Frederick Bonds, Nathan Gale 


Scene—An Uncharted Island in the South Seas. 
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TuEspAY Eventnc, May 4 


The Playhouse Association of Summit, New Jersey, 
in “The Valiant” by Holworthy Hall and Robert Mid- 


dlemas. 


diheweast— 


Warden: Hole 7. cics.<\< 5.0 siciesaee ss Sepa Fav eisie ce vie ciew George E. Lange 
ASH ere DALY’ erate ey siavselaleysip « nleleistere's’e ele lotertiateaevetteys felare nia Gordon Bunker 
DOMMES DG KO. Vacukietssns sas ole slew Ki gyh esau sieht William L. Hildeburn 
OSC PUINCG PEO TUG MMe ciate itis cslsisieiicie/ere-sie Sing evocis bialecielols Ruth C. Burras 
DBAS DANCE os pices cvicle's ste we Ries epiciiaie wie vie eee lovere Theodore W. Sill 
Pim ALlCWGANE ccc .c cia sees cere ee Coele ess onic ce cee seein Wharton Green 

Scene—The Warden’s Office in the State’s Prison at Wethersfield, 
Connecticut. 


The Poughkeepsie Community Theatre, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., in “May Night” by Priscilla Flowers. 


The cast — 
Mrs. Kennedy, the Mother .......sscceserscees Gretchen H. Steiner 
Miss Lucy Ferguson, Her Aunt ...........000:+ Mary Frances Lihou 
DR EKGs coe se 8a saree Costes net daatieely simatniatac eerie Louis P. Grauer, Jr. 
Bobs Wiest, ther Husband” sccee cease celeeerils cee William F. Mvoehrke 
LECY mWestsar BOOtsy TLIS) WILeir a... sisinisisictle creyeclenn’ Agnes Biesemeier 
Ae L SAT MECVUNEIESC) sore vl plele sive 1916 slarscseielole'vieiais)s\e\clelsjevsie Florence D. Tobey 


Scene—Lucy’s Boudoir in the West Home, Larchmont, N. Y. 


The Aquinal Dramatic Union of the Bronx, New 
York, in “The Weasel” by George N. Roberts. 


The cast — 
IBCELY MEBAT EOP istsy« eke! siatsielefe sisiviei“’s chal ainjatate Bs /o/hiploteueteraleystatayerate Margot Seery 
ODM SAY LOL UMa aise viateis tere iota eles wieletsloibials elelaie wisis)eistele crhje.elé/s"siay= James Clark 
Mrs. 1GOOpPEr volcienieesiosis« Mis cjeyemweis Jone oosoonhadeneconridns Elsie Rigo 
IMESSCTEGEE™ are « sleleie ath oinleivieivibie ois cisiela\s’eiprore<irsleterere'=]a(e/oyeic(s ain-s James Lynch 
Police (Officer <<<. boat Bare ait tala eloteiais eveteleve\Sicis'e Patrick Clark 
SHericlan pcre reteieieis(eierersicinislatercieistee s16.c.6,e/eleinjatain’a@\siaisiniele 6 sie Joseph Boylan 


Scene—Aunt Mary’s Living Room. 
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Wepnespay Eventnc, May 5 


The Highstown Players of Highstown, New Jersey, in 
“The Last Man In” by W. B. Maxwell. 


The cast — 


Mire. DUGG dheeu teins Giowias Seieeweekansnedaces.« Marian W. Barclay 
Me, Jedd cis vsvacwanentncccccucesmtcwss ese siviennne George E. Coons 
Mr. Billett . .... Leonard H. Norcross 
A Customer ....-.ccccccccccscccsccsesscscencesses Myron S. Wright 
Another Customer ...ccccscccccceccerecsecrccscssssece Charles Todd 
The Last Man In . J. Walter Reeves 
THO DAOE Nase. cach ai eh swe sees Sa mS RNAs pesos Chester C, Cook 


Scene—The Parlor of a Humble Tavern in a Poor Street of a 
Country Town. 


The Studio Workshop Players of Greenwich, Conn., 
n “Simon’s Hour” by James Branch Cabell. 


- 
The cast — 
Bord Rokesle.cs acute sicieaitiay civ cietrajelaisiovaisieinie BOUAOEICIS . Frank Sangster 
Simon Orts, the Vicar of Heriz Magna’ NOOO DUDOLIOD +». Baxter Liebler 
Punchon, Servant $o-Rokesle wie sti siclersteeeaid seiaitesis Gilbert Sangster 
Lady call omb yiemcta ass viteve bre ois e016 oie w\a'e eveisieainiale arate Elizabeth Boyd Reed 


Scene—A Chamber in the Ancestral Home of Lord Rokesle at 
Stornaway Crag on the Island of Usk. 


The Shreveport Little Theatre, of Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana, in “The Cajun” by Ada Jack Carver. 


The cast — 
Armide, a Cajun’s Wife ............ ead situa ehiceera sa Dorris V. Hands 
sulie; Armide:s (Daughters ssetaccriosiiatiew te reece Mary Jewell Kimbell 
Papite, Armide’s Witless Son ....... reaeees ++» Charles L. Sarrazin 
Anatole; a Rustic iv: oi «/nacioate cmt emcdinisie oeeante cates: Owen Crump 
Pierre, Julie's Biance. 4). vsiessiecisiec eerie sclee stee George W. Hardy, Jr. 
Father Martel, the Local Priest .cccceeceosceasiecees C. R. Minor 
Scene—A Room in a ‘‘Cajun’’? Home, in a Rural Diemice of South 

Louisiana. 


The Winston Hi Players, Reynolds High School, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., in “ ees and Rain” by Lorene 
Carroll, ’26. 


The cast — 
ANON Gera e egidanddcododacnonr seveceseeeceeses+ Lorretto Carroll '26 
Martha Kossuth .........-++. nisialp S/eie aie'$.eisieie/sie-e.als sisieieis Fritz Firey ’26 
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Davidi Kossuth: <jemassieleicas sss arecelstatslereis Gne> Saracen Earl Striker ’26 
FOLCa sae GVPEN: caie's ssieiawia siminteie siu's’s be wioigasiala aie s a eines Fred O’Brien °27 
Peter ocean, the” Baby sss cisacs cease nies see sree esicnn Billie Burchette 


Scene—Kitchen of a Boarding House in the Mill District of 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


THURSDAY EVENING, May 6 


The Studio Theatre, Inc., Manhattan, in “The Dove” 
by Djuna Barnes. 


The cast — 
Amelia) (BUT gSON fe cic ietsl siete 1 0 clels'e e-eie-0 istPalalalcla\aveiois sie’ Margaret S. Wall 
Werds Here SistOnens states sielerereye) vie alaeiaiotsiolalcieierviersiciceye eveeee Olga Leary 
hel Dove Mens seb olecscblee's isiesisieieiasi ve slate osdontiononnada Aletta Freile 


Scene—The Burgson’s ‘Apartment. 


The Huddersfield Thespians, of Hyddersfield, Eng- 
land (representing the British Drama League), in “St. 


Simeon Stylites.” 


The cast — 
DUBCOD OS's ose sa vase este emens alate fatale To bierors [ovose'als b's eWety > H. C. Calvert 
PilgrimaepAc ccanee ce ote vase ee ne eevee tee stele tele H. P.’ Robinson 
RS irage mrcrarer ce arereterane rr eiere aicta's (slate aicle e/a a: #icieista (as niciorerpinvafain Nelcrnie Harold Hallas 
SMRCE MTC sale riciatbe erect palate cleieintcjslasicie te nett George Beaumont 
Ba doeia msiteecttecienisinrncie tite sc cia elelaeresisie sictarislerecie nies Hilda Chilton 
BrOC 1A gh chorea sculovete ain sia cots) 6p eye lors To\nerpclaielalwieievelehelalcic\sjelaiaivisioiateta Mary Taylor 
PLO! DEvalle werieiss ole lero ots ielnie sss 's'e Disiaieieleloferaistate aioietlare Donald Avison 
Pie Prien meciestccocad ete ties viv.ce's violbic. ae selec mech em Hildred Taylor 
Scene—The Top of a Column Outside Antioch About the Fifth 
Century. 


The Kittredge Players, Manhattan, in “Half An Hour” 
by Sir James M. Barrie. 


The cast — 
LATA Songeeropod ABR SUT POR LICE AUOCOU GS Dorothy Lawrence Roso 
Mire Garsoria cri ciscisnttcie rs (onitioisle aisiciclnlsia\evsisis/visiarnelej<’s John C. Whitcomb 
AMON oes kc sicnh vis sie se a wain vi he eens SNS eee ne Fc ces Edward Marchante 
IPRS. SSR AR Conner o dor brie DOcdr mace aac aleisavererei ciclo. s vein’ Gene Magnus 
PABLO GIO uracniers ie eisireiseie sits avriewlepincioseeiour! Hamilton S. Phillis. 
Bistler’ Riese ee cociclo ciate ie: o1o Gene tee sree as HAC Tate J oGbn J. Fabian Joyen: 
Wie i Yeibhrls Si ducordecvesun snace pagomooocungDen Ad Fred C. Batchellor 
Bara, Reda gs. cots ole clslote ois afoloieiale s\cfa'a e)sitie’eleisisieleieis siete ein) Anna M. Steia 


Scene—The Library of Mr.- Garson’s London House. 
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Fripay Eveninc, May 7 


The Smith College Dramatic Association, of Nor- 
thampton, Mass., in “A Puppet-Play” by Eleanor Gol- 
den, ’26. 


The cast — 
The King’s Dwarf .. . Sarah Taylor ’28 
The King .... Marian Keiley °26 
The Prince . Lillian Martin *27 
Above Him . .» Mary Belcher ’29 
The Princess .. Anne Diemer ’29 
Above Her . Eleanor Deland ’27 
The Squire . ... Eleanor Kratz ’27 
ADOVE) Hitit 0. «cies os stig oy) siaeisiels owieieinwleisicloc a feiatesisfe@nets Eva Titman '28 
The Queen sii sccccsnccccvecvccececscsncces Elizabeth Patterson '29 
ABOVE Her oiiiccciesinsinsielsvieesviccuvwssjeccseasianes Katherine Phelen ’26 
THE Dragon 6.<cssdinsnente Vice dviineesdvieeesaananr Irma Burkhardt '27 
Above’ FS ee cic tar eka ona ole vida e aleeleieleiai te Samue! A. Eliot, Jr. 


Scene—The King’s Nursery. 


The Gloucester Vale Group, of Gloucester, England, 
in “The Brass Doorknob” by Matthew Boulton. 


The cast — 
Myra. Bradvarys odvdscveorkuenae ove esisleletaisipials/ateyieiciars aleie Phyllis Anton 
Rr HaWher iia cp is vis acscuccabonppsucdsenesses pee T. Hannam-Clark 


Scene—The Bradburys’ Flat. 


The Little Theatre, of Dallas, Tex., in “El Cristo” by 
Margaret Larkin. 


The cast — 
Jose! Valdez;ra: Young ‘Mexican secesecscececiie cess True Thompson 
Manuel WValdez,yilia Uncle: ‘csiie dic etnstornte clenisiceine caters Ernest Salomon 
Vise Watheryirs7c 'e on /cis\esisicieis;dto.siete vereleiete’s cfoletenial arate Blanchard McKee 
UIs U MOC er = rasioiie wine's ster s t.0 sieisremisisitieie aieiarcieistare a astorete Julia Hogan 
Rosalia vicicicasisiccs sce onc coeicanaesenic ante cenenttcey Gerry Swinsky 
RiCardoumaniciastccradnacise vans rcintais aeiehieteniein ction ient eter Royal Cowan 


Scene—The Interior of a Morado, Secret Meeting Place of Los 
Penitentes. Just Outside of Taos, Mexico. 


Prizes were awarded the Little Theatre of Dallas, 
Texas; the Little Theatre of Shreveport, La.; the Cellar 
Players of Hudson Guild, and the Huddersfield Thes- 
pians of England. The Belasco trophy went to the 
Dallas Players for their production of “El Cristo.” 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 


A play in three acts by Oscar Wilde. Produced by 
The Actors’ Theatre at the Comedy Theatre, New York, 
May 3, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Lane: <sscscscicnecenevcsescssevccesecsseneccecerecce Wallace Roberts 
Algernon Moncrieff . .» Reginald Owen 
Jehn Worthing ..... ... Vernon Steele 
Lady, Bracknell! <0. <.i000 se Lucile Watson 
Hons. Gwendolen! Rairfax’ J. ccesee.esiesurthlonees Haroldine Humphreys 
Gecily Cardew senisssccwoscsiasepecsevevectscciey ses Patricia Collinge 
WEES CA SS CRRGAN DOS HOS AOUOO ALK IDOO COC ONO OOO NOnG Catherine Proctor 
ReviaGanon Ghasuble,y DD iiicias sis iea:eicveieie'sieioie ss aeie/siase.s Dudley Digges 
NE orsieri aire heir. a0\ole ele ,olale.c/ris\e (0 inls.alsie 6 \sielabelpisicje |» 4,0 0iefeiieiniace Gerald Hamer 


Act I.—Algernon Moncrieff’s Rooms in Half-Moon Street, London. 
Acts II and III.—The Garden at the Manor House, Woolton. Staged 
by Dudley Digges. 

This Oscar Wilde comedy farce was last played regu- 
larly in New York in 1910 by a cast that included May 
Blaney and A. E. Matthews. It was revived obscurely 
by Butler Davenport at the Bramhall playhouse in 1921. 
The story will be recalled as that in which those polite 
philanderers, John Worthing and Algernon Moncrieff, 
both pretend to be Ernest to please the ladies in whom 
they are interested. 


THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE 


_ A play in five acts by Charles Rann Kennedy. Pro- 
duced by Walter Hampden at Hampden’s Theatre, New 
York, May 3, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


James Ponsonby Makeshyfte, D.D. .........2-e0000- Edwin Cushman 
Reverend William Smythe ...00s-cesccvecssccccesses William Sauter 
PAURELG, saints Ace cies sale en ina awie.csin cag Neinis(elecsioisleletsiere sicisisrale Mabel Moore 
LOT 2 BERD SHON URMIEO SOO RICO ISOC CAC ROB CONC a agCnto Edith Barrett 
Mr. TRobert Smith .. Ernest Rowan 
RO gOrs Bintiicicm din cinsiscicaiaac ote tie bcteeivicin were ee vice escenis Le Roi Operti 
NFaTIGONAT ciciatsis alece ie aieieie'y ecelesiace viele eisieisle(ecloicie wisisici*ie,c Walter Hampden 


Other recent revivals of the Kennedy drama were those 
of 1918, when Henry Herbert was the Manson; 1921, 
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when Walter Hampden revived the play in repertorie at 
the Broadhurst Theatre, and the Actors’ Theatre revival 
of 1925 when Pedro de Cordoba played the lead. 


THE ROMANTIC YOUNG LADY 


A play in three acts by G. Martinez Sierra; English 
version by Helen and Harley Granville Barker. Pro- 
duced at the Neighborhood Theatre, New York, May 4, 
19206. 


Cast of characters — 

Mare Loebell 
.. Albert Carroll 
ROSSTIO ssewscaaccsccceaWeasncccerssecccescccccsanecssses Mary Ellis 


Mario +. Otto Hulicius 
Dona, Barbarita fisces'cc ced close vbisacis'esies'ss's'c velelnieiet Dorothy Sands 
Maria Pep ari sevice dos dtc ne. wa unit ewane ddoieee/t wascem eettiviant Grace Stickley 
The Apparition) ssi ssscssisc ce ccieweeece.s 0's vein coinoisse Jan Maclaren 
Don Juan Medina Harold Minjer 
TCOGH wean aeean «meas ... Paula Trueman 
Golllerito ii ssa v ess darseecvedewsaewe ene cee’ c's 8 pteerete George Hoag 


Amalia LOUTAIDA. cle.as: 019,01 ¢/aieis,cleip’s aise o:elae-elelele.siciatais siield amit Vera Allen 

Act I.—At Dona Barbarita’s House. Act II.—In the Study of 
Luis Felipe de Cordoba. Act III.—At Dona Barbarita’s Again. 
Staged by Agnes Morgan. 


Rosario, restless and romantic, is putting in a dull 
evening reading her favorite author when a gust of 
wind blows a gentleman’s hat through her window. The 
owner of the hat follows, explanations and conversation 
ensue, and the handsome stranger, claiming intimate 
acquaintance with the author whom Rosario is reading, 
offers to give her a note of introduction to him, which she 
is thrilled to get. Next day Rosario calls, finds her 
author and her man of the hat one and the same and 
romance naturally follows. 


SPORT OF KINGS 


A comedy in three acts by Major Ian Hay Beith. Pro- 
duced by Carl Reed (in association with E. E. Clive) at 
the Lyceum Theatre, New York, May 4, 1926. 
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Cast of characters — 


Barmard | sis'sv:0.0,0100<0 
Algernon Sprigge .. Alan Mowbray 
Sir Reginald Toothill .. Terence Neill 
INewsboly; wecrsis’sieie e\eres0 Lester Neilson 
Dulcie Primrose Betty Linley 
Mrs. Purdie Mary Forbes 
Amos Purdie, J. O. P. Heggie 


Mabel Cochrane 


WSQEGS, ees in enision Walter Kingsford 
POOR AYGIONM iste sic se a clei ... Howard R. Cull 
BeatiesPnrdiew. cisis se clave ss 0.01019 slaue Gio ibine gin Srerste ese Bletelale Alison Bradshaw 
PAZ TIA MRO Aue noir 5Gyeih> sloalary wens os eee Weis bites aa emne ees Ruth Vivian 
AAS Rakin seeks dia wa Gia Bivie.8 Sin aisle o's. giants Seles epimaiee Elena Aldcroft 
FO er HO OL OOO CARI COMO SO OHERG Cro onee acre Katherine Stewart 
INN OGI RS eco PRS Odo DOD OOCO ROA CORIO cM ONO AOS Clifford Wagner 
PATRIA PVCU a/c /als.c/nrepsisiaie © sien, kipzetee teecalaio'y co. auss wate Barry Whitcomb 
PONCE MOT ZOARE, aicoets's esate ewes 6 oh hewea rs ecwavens Jack Murtagh 


Acts I, Il and III—The Champagne Bar at a Suburban Race 
Meeting and the Library, Newstead Grange. Staged by Major Ian 
Hay Beith. 


Amos Purdie, country magistrate at Newstead, Eng- 
land, his home being just across the road from the 
Newstead race track, has always frowned seriously upon 
drinking, betting, flirting and all other diverting sins. 
But, eager to win back the super tax he has reluctantly 
paid the government, he takes to race track gambling, 
is caught, and his sins exposed with whoops of joy by 
his household, including the comic servants. Thanks 
to his simple-minded wife Amos wins two thousand 
pounds, after thinking himself completely wiped out. 


KITTY’S KISSES 


A musical comedy in two acts by Philip Bartholomae 
and Otto Harbach; lyrics by Gus Kahn; music by Con 
Conrad. Produced by William A. Brady at The Play- 
house, New York, May 6, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 
On A Train We Meet: 


Mires, OTRO oe clare acecseic lore deta 10's 6 ov ors.'6 piss ealnea hola kcwee Jane Corcoran 
REE BAGS ie aleve «hes see sean Keble Ce Cvaa ac Sue's Bale teiaree Frank Hatch 
A= Gountry) Girl testis ciples Aciaisie inieinie tra/sist s soels Georgina Tilden 


Ela e ccuivivs ce tecisreiaceielvie(tisir eine ieisiee nk Weraiaiaiewine aeerrenie Aileen Meehan 
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Dorothy Dilley 
John Boles 


Kittie Brown 
Robert Mason .... 


The’ Day Clerk: cicensieiae us cinta siarean weap pie nipe a veer s0 William Wayne 
The Telephone Girl si... ccaceecctgmociseeauvesssivoses Ruth Warren 
The Bell Boy .... . Charles Williams 
The Maid ...... .... Patsy Dunn 
The Night Clerk .. William Lentz 


«»» Mark Smith 
. Frances Burke 
. Nick Long, Jr. 
Witag * Weerrdel sy csiart cm ciciaiscietein ejslelaicleiatn (are arolaleis aleinted(erelevete Mildred Keats 

Act I.—A Railway Siding. 2—Lobby of Hotel Wendel. 3—Corri- 
dor of Hotel. 4—The Bridal Suite. Act II.—Bridal Suite. 2— 
Corridor of Hotel. 3—The Hotel Garden. Staged by John Crom- 
well and Bobby Connolly. 


Richard Dennison . 
Mrs. Dennison 
Philip Dennison 


Kitty Brown, on her way to the city, loses her handbag 
and her money. ‘Trying to register at a hotel she is 
refused lodging, but is later mistaken for the wife of an 
expected guest who has engaged the bridal suite. Not 
until next morning does she realize that she has spent the 
night in the same suite with a married man, whose wife is 
fearfully jealous, or that the young man she met and 
loved on the train is a lawyer engaged to get the jealous 
wife a divorce. Explanations at eleven p.m. 


GARRICK GAIETIES 


A musical revue. Music by Richard Rodgers; lyrics 
by Lorenz Hart. Produced by The Theatre Guild at the 
Garrick Theatre, New York, May 10, 1926. 


Principals engaged — 
Philip Loeb Betty Starbuck 


Romney Brent 
Sterling Holloway 
Jack Edwards 
William Griffith 
John McGovern 
Hardwick Nevin 
George Frierson 


Edith Meiser 
Bobbie Perkins 
Blanche Fleming 
Eleanor Shaler 
Gladys Laird 
Ruth Morris 
Dorothy Jordan 
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DONA MARIA LA BRAVA 


Spanish repertoire. Presented for one week by Walter 
O. Lindsey at the Manhattan Opera House, New York, 
May 17, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


MonwAlvaro, CeMUuna rics ce ciclelersisisanaecisse sts Senor Diaz de Mendoza 
Principe Don Enrique .. Senor Diaz de Mendoza y Guerrero 
FRE YAD OME IUAI Mrarset eteaslacele eral elelalee eteie elelovarers (Stetera relate oisiete: Sere Senor Juste 
AIOE Z0: PR Cree) VAVOIG) Ie ,,510'0 oo :s\s olanis oste'semsiscincse pe ua estne Senor Ferriz 
Marques: de Santillavial ccc. ecu eve nis siemens siclaysseisie’s s o'e'e Senor Ortega 
INE ONALON OME cisiateiolersicte vars eiale'ots yee n clare vslofaleis iste levele + cfolervyeielatatetets Senor Capilla 
Don, Alvaro de Estuniga® «0.00. ssiecls0c+:01j0.0 010 «001s oan Senor Beringola 
Morales ttnistee sis cnsinie tie cncice tie cietlewalsielevevelate’e ereieletre Senorita Alcantara 
Pedrorde siusma arsiere teleisis s:s:esaiele\s sieinintetee sie sle Senorita Guerrero Lopez 
Dona Maria Lopez de Guzman y Estuniga .. Senorita Maria Guerrero 
Rejnaaisabeligees sn cescine swicvyeuiaetieiomiseinereeseles' Senora Almarche 
Dama pC atalina coven <itielsiciesisiv ices olslcissesielsineiclee evelsisie Senorita Larrabeiti 


The Princess Theatre Company of Madrid, playing on 
this occasion its first American engagement, was headed 
by Maria Guerrero, the Bernhardt of Spain, and Fern- 
abdo Diaz de Mendoza, a noble grandee who many years 
ago offered to give up his titles when he adopted a stage 
career. Being a favorite at court he was permitted both 
to act and retain his titles. During their week in New 
York the Spanish players presented, in addition to 
“Dona Maria la Brava,” the following plays from their 
repertoire: “La Malquerida,” by Jacinto Benevente; 
“Locura de Amor,” by Manuel Tamayo y Baus; “Don 
Juan Tenorio,” by Jose Zorrilla; “Cancionera,” by S. y 
J. Alvarez Quintero; “La Condesa Maria,” by Juan Igna- 
cio Lauc de Tena; “El Caudal De Los Hijos,” by Jose 
Lopez Pinillos. 


THE CLIMAX 


A drama in three acts by Edward Locke. Revived by 
Samuel Wallach at the Forty-eighth Street Theatre, New 
York, less 17, 1926. 
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Cast of characters — 
Adelina Von Hagen 
Luigi Golfanti . Albert Bruning 
Pietro Golfanti .. .. Effingham Pinto 
John Raymond. adc nye ces cenieesin ein .. Walter Marshall 
Acts I, Il and IlJ.—The Apartment of Luigi Golfanti, in ‘‘Little 

Italy,” New York City. Staged by Edward Locke. 


Dorothy Francis 


Adelina Von Hagen, a youthful soprano beloved by 
her foster brother, Pietro Golfanti, composer, and a girl- 
hood sweetheart, John Raymond, physician, is threat- 
ened with the loss of her voice. The doctor, by mental 
suggestion, is able to convince her that she will never 
sing again and had better marry him. But Adelina 
dramatically recovers her voice and sings Pietro’s “Song 
of the Soul” to a glorious success. Still she marries the 
tricky doctor. 


GREAT TEMPTATIONS 


A revue in thirty-five scenes by Harold Atteridge. 
Music by Maurice Rubens; lyrics by Clifford Grey. Pro- 
duced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Winter Garden, New 
York, May 18, 1926. 


Principals engaged — 


Hazel Dawn Wilfred Seagram 
Charlotte Woodruff Miller and Lyles 
Dorothy McNulty Florenz Ames 
Duell Sisters Jack Benny 

Guy Sisters J. C. Flippen 
Roderay and Capella Paul Maul 
Molly O’Doherty Pat and Terry Kendall 
Gertrude Purcell Halfred Young 
Ruth Mayon Jack Waldron 
Nina Suzov Ara Gerald 
Foster Girls Kelo Brothers 


Staged by Mr. J. J. Shubert. 


ONE MAN’S WOMAN 


A comedy drama in three acts by Michael Kallesser. 
Produced by Michael Kallesser, Inc., at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theatre, New York, May 25, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 
Edward (Boat) yjerinslsisctsisi-e els sisseicia stereo deieie eauminninaericte Peter Lang 
Rilagea, gristecese cues Wanararegiay Cece eer eeeesseesstses Kay McKay 
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Dolly DWieaveraiess..\-.sisiaeierele theleeve olete nic oa wlatelt s-ciewisiereicicialere Jane Meredith 
I CRNCEIILE SATIN cls ataluiaveleie sts. sefhie te sisiels slsleidie siejciereiemelalere Curtis Cooksey 
ES Chy RIA VIGeil tris wists’ s)ainnra'en nia apie wis tieisiae canine istered Margaret Barnstead 
ClitarRasibcome tes ssi dees sede s saacatciereparnecwecen Lucille Lortel 
PAMOSTRALHOOOUE si aieigin a0 cic sieitaisiasiticlasiscieivens 0 dp ais-0.e)eie Alven Dexter 
INGRAM wiereciericta/siataelei sie sistas sisice Wintalsioteters oielbalatele n's'sralo o/s eie.n & efoieis 0 Nani 
Dancenspancicmclicctetsie/e clele’e eis-cleve kere Lei Lehua Munson, Aloha Waldheim 


Acts I and IWI.—Edward Post’s Hotel, Alua, Hawaiian Islands. 
Act II.—Dolly Weaver’s Bungalow. Staged by George Smithfield and 
Priestly Morrison. 


Kenneth Regan, something of a woman hater, picks 
Margaret Barnstead up at a Hawaiian hotel the day she 
falls from her horse. He thinks Margaret a lady, but 
when he meets her in a Hawaiian assignation house he is 
fearfully disappointed and takes to liquor and other 
women to forget her. No use. She is in his blood. So 
he decides to marry her and take her away from the 
beastly influences of the ukuleles. 


FAKIR RAHMAN BEY 


A demonstration of the Science of Fakirism, under the 
direction of Prof. Victor Bertelloni. Produced by A. H. 
Woods and Arch Selwyn at the Selwyn Theatre, New 
York, May 25, 1926. 


Overture Thought Reading 
Lecture by Dr. Carrington Hypnotism 

Body Rigidity Burial Alive 
Cataleptic Anathesia Talismans 


On this, the first visit of Fakir Rahman Bey to 
America, he was introduced by Dr. Hereward Carring- 
ton, a member of the Institute of Psychic Research. He 
continued his demonstrations, repeating the above stren- 
uous program, seven times a week for two weeks. 
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HENRY IV 


Shakespeare’s drama in three acts presented by The 
Players Club at the Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, 
May 31, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


Prologuad cucecasverascvapiesiees aleroaes dale (siaie sve slavela aieletmaniicle John Drew 
King Henry the Fourth  .......seeeeeeeeeereeers William Courtleigh 
Henry, Prince of Wales ....-.+000% wiarheealnie's) sinieiaterstareista Basil Sydney 
Prince John of Lancaster ........+ pleiiesieceeieleie sis ieie Rosamond Pinchot 
Earl of Westmoreland .........+++ Dwelauiavineie sie seeee+ George Riddell 
Sie Walter Blunt .....ccccccncvceccnsee Aalelefalelee ... Thomas Chalmers 
Thomas Percy, Earl of Worcester ...sseeceseeecceeeees Percy Moore 
Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland Frazer Coulter 
Henry Percy, surnamed Hotspur ....... are /e.sietelvinige atsis Philip Merivale 
Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March ...ssseesseees «eee- Gilbert Emery 
Archibald, Earl of Douglas ..... 500 .. Herbert Ranson 
Owen Glendower ........ oe .. David Glassford 
Sir Richard Vernon ......... Lawrence Cecil 


Sir John Falstaff .......cc0seseces e416 8]s\alnja;erele oleic .. Otis Skinner 
PUIG tides seine op cae aaa Ree coe atte Seabee ceversestesteee JOD Westley 
Gadel) sicic,ctaeaeereny ei deities vaientalnesentlesie ss Jay Fassett 
PMO Wen ieasaccaeee pleiamath sizie a sielsies ruin eared! areca sidered a John Cumberland 
Bardoipus |. as osvlestese stat bite de Seele Sane malades sraeee . A. G. Andrews 
Shallowjrecnelssrecas viernes nrergivievetwanaye vesciccessapeccigace GY ICDOI 
Silence Aiswyvccevascpsacssevenecace sleisiaiaisstale) coscescee Js M.. Kerrigan 
Mogldyiicw. cicca nce tiae POBALCICE 10 afaciatciedelels sisietaisiaicibelaie Doan Borup 
Shadow “se ciiatcnedesyrces ere Sole vie balsietaiebevieiesece «e++ee Henry Stillman 
Widebaiercseciacetsisenieesiice Wavelets ras) visisiaine alt Liclelvisieiesvere Francis H. Day 
PLGOD IG ie cicticstecer tise ola che! stay ais ie aaiaie d/@ Halo w sla ciate la(ara evens serte Gerald Hamer 
alleait Wace nsiste sear eeieleelviaitersiaioveretse popdceocouD .. Walter Kingsford 
Binet Caerleon ys ccesviise nine eauieedae eieoe's’ee nye eiein aie -. J. M. Kerrigan 
Second, Garnier ©, snricias os veision sainiesicioi mate’ stsipsied oaerens Austin Strong 


EANCIS) samiste a icle tie eis dee ee oct n vais aisle seineis ole tetiet James T. Powers 


AP SHerite Wciacincics icin oie . Richard Thornton 
A Chamberlain of an Inn .. Doan Borup 
A Servant to Hotspur ......... </ars .. Cedric Weller 
WAY UR OX CY cere cts cisions isicisie sean oaisine ainisiereindiptacn'sie elae' g's .. Peggy Wood 
Lady Mortimer .............. He cae lelsleesisiasiaslsnaiaesicty Eileen Huban 
Mistress (Quickly Oeee tar oc oic)s wnlnielotcorerelsleie sietsistetetons teretate Blanche Ring 
POZES La scctt tenses aibicls cis pcleterelelate eieiviars Edith Barrett, Betty Lawford 


Act I.—Scene 1—London, the Palace. 2—Eastcheap, Before the 
Boar’s Head Tavern. 3—Rochester, an Inn Yard. 4—The Highway. 
5—Warkworth Castle. 6—The Boar’s Head Tavern. Act II.—Scene 
1—Bangor, the Archdeacon’s House. 2—London, the Palace. 3—The 
Boar’s Head Tavern. Act III.—Scene 1—Gloucestershire, an Orchard. 
2—The Rebel Camp near Shrewsbury. 3—The King’s Camp. 4—The 
Rebel Camp. 5—The Battlefield. Staged by Henry Herbert. 


This was the first revival of the first part of Shakes- 
peare’s historical drama New York has seen in thirty 
years. In a Palmer’s theatre revival in 1896 Julia Mar- 
lowe was the Prince Hal, Robert Taber the Hotspur 
and William F. Owen the Falstaff. A slightly modified 


version of the original text was arranged for the Players’ 
revival by Brian Hooker. 
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A play in three acts by David Thorne. Produced by 
David Thorne at the Cort Theatre, New York, June 7, 


1926. 

Cast of characters — 
BULY ORINGON NGS a ccc are sae Deloss Geos 4k b's ew viniste tis Betty Sargent 
Elon ROMIRGOR! “, gns ce sina e sce sees oe tle Auanuae Os Helen Beresford 
Crea! Bere, ts iaeainis inaineleielsik se bicep sr Ci ivin eis rls aie Robert Horwood 
MOPOLN GRIC ONE cttefevulhlea nics cistaie:eic soe'6 Gigi ans ciate a Nat S. Jerome 
Madeline Robinsod  oiricss scutes sos ene ove we smn vane es Mary Blair 
Dra kay eVGA ys <x Haiws 018 ect Sur ook cee eae ee Ese 8 os OF sloieiels Bee Morosco 
POR TOIMIBBOR |g fait aay boise on svenainicsselas seh owe avele's Louis Ancker 
MICHA OSDOLM acres dais inves ese a'a.eisie hee mele sad: e'sisiciae Edward Reese 
TomeWialkere xc ate ouaten ste ohie aes tremerea sie eile sitts le Edouardo Sanchez 


Acts I and III.—The Robinson Home in New Jersey. Act II.—A 


Furnished Room in Harlem. Staged by Edward Massey. 


Madeline Robinson, finding no satisfaction in life liv- 
ing with her husband, John, a small-town druggist in New 
Jersey, mortgages the store and runs away to Harlem, 


where she takes up with Tom Walker, a mulatto. 


Sum- 


moned home by the mortgagee she takes poison rather 


than go back to her husband. 


THE HALF NAKED TRUTH 


A comedy in three acts by N. Brewster Morse. 


Pro- 


duced by Mabel Ryan at the Mayfair Theatre, New York, 


June 7, 1926. 


Cast of characters — 


DICG. OOELIGEG | a usicasas 8 és nics viccieienmmaehinue en ssiss Priscilla Knowles 
NxclemisrOWil tie cintalvivispisisie’a se ed/cisieisioiniersis ele cielieinisicinie {sie sss sar John Kane 
Martha Smith (sii scnes ssidsicactescase cence daeeectoce Ethel Strickland 
PROCS ORUIEE Oa caccle sips najs sia inve  o'0:0/¥ win. nopieieisinicinie s/cin visin's vie Irene Homer 


Charlie Smith ...... Sie eisiseleeiseia cess Cn eis.eivbicleid sis es'6 John Litel 
Jimmy Smith - Jackie Grattan 
INISDIIG) (6 ceisieie sie eejare's Marguerite Mosier 


larice Vane Doren ecciertesirer sieseiecielemeenn sisiecinnecsie ee Eva Balfour 
Rolinda Bainbridge 
..+ George Le Soir 
- Richard Nicholls 
ares LC oiae Wines aie Fleas pica sissy etnias a ajalels Fics x Paul Ker 


Miss Davis of The Telegram 
Jones of The Journal .... 
Williams of The World . 
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A: Policematt:  ccsesnscse ‘ SAS ac Se MRE EE selena G. A. Stryker 

Acts I and Il.—The Tenement Room of the Smith Family in East 
84th Street, New York. Act III.-The Tenement. Staged by Douglas 
Wood. 

Charlie Smith, the support of his family falling upon 
him, accepts a job to pose for a sculptress, Clarice Van 
Doren. Ashamed of his job, and pestered by Clarice, 
who wants to adopt him, he bolts the job and goes West 
with his true love, Mamie. 


THE MERRY WORLD 


A revue in two acts. Music by Maurice Rubens, J. 
Fred Coots, Herman Hupfeld and Sam Timber; lyrics 
by Clifford Grey; produced by the Messrs. Shubert (in 
association with Albert de Courville) at the Imperial 
Theatre, New York, June 8, 1926. 


Principals engaged — 


Morris Harvey Evelyn Herbert 
Donald Calthrop Grace Glover 
Dezso Retter Grace Hayes 
Alexander Gray Lola Raine 

Emil Boreo Lily Long 

Edwin Lawrence Dorothy Whitmore 
Nicholas Tripolitoff Margaret Breen 
Salt and Pepper Olga Smirnova 
Sudworth Frazier Moore Sisters 
Starke Patterson Jane Moore 


Bernard Dudley 
Irving Edwards 
Thomas Whitely 
Staged by J. J. Shubert. 


GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS 


The eighth annual musical revue in two acts. Sketches 
by George White and William K. Wells; lyrics by B. G. 
De Sylva and Lew Brown; music by Ray Henderson. 
Produced by George White at the Apollo Theatre, New 
York, June 14, 1926. 


Principals engaged — 


Ann Pennington Willie Howard 
Frances Williams Harry Richmond 
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McCarthy Sisters Eugene Howard 
Fairbanks Twins Tom Patricola 
Fowler and Tamara Buster West 
Rose Perfect James Miller 
Bernardo de Pace John Wells 


Staged by George White. 


GRAND STREET FOLLIES 


The fourth edition, musical revue. Book and lyrics by 
Agnes Morgan; music by Lily Hyland, Arthur Schwartz 
and Randall Thompson. Produced at the Neighborhood 
Theatre, New York, June 15, 1926. 


Principals engaged — 


Albert Carroll Helen Arthur 
Otto Hulicius Agnes Morgan 
Ian Maclaren Dorothy Sands 
Mare Loebell Blanche Talmud 
Harold Minjer Paula Trueman 
John Roche Vera Allen 
Tom Morgan Mae Noble 

J. Blake Scott Lois Shore 


Jessica Dragonette 
Staged by Agnes Morgan. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 
(June 15, 1925 — June 15, 1926) 


Plays Performances 
Accused 95 
Adam Solitaire 17 
Alias The Deacon 236 
All Dressed Up 13 
All Wet 8 
American Born 88 
Androcles and Man of 

Destiny 68 
Antonia 55 
Appearances 23 
Applesauce 90 
Arabesque 20 
Arms and the Man 180 
Artists and Models 411 
Ashes of Love 8 
At Mrs. Beam’s 59 
Bad Habits of 1926 19 
Barefoot 29 
Beaten Track, The 17 
Beau Gallant 24 
Beau-Strings 24, 
Bells, The 15 
Beware of Widows 55 
Beyond Evil 1 
Big Boy (Revival) 120 
Blossom Time 

(Revival) 16 
Book of Charm 34, 


Plays Performances 
Bride of the Lamb 89 
Bridge of: Distances 16 
Brother Elks 16 
Buccaneer, The 20 
Bunk of 1926 104, 
Butter and Ege Man, 
he 243 
By The Way 176 
Call of Life, The 19 
Canary Dutch 39 
Candida (Revival) 24, 
Captain Jinks 167 
Carmencita and the 
Soldier 79 
Carolinian, The 24 
Caught 32 
Charlot Revue 138 
Chief Thing, The 40 
Chivalry 23 
City Chap, The 72 
Climax, The 8 
Clouds 38 
Cocoanuts, The 218 
Courting 41 
Cousin Sonia 30 
Cradle Snatchers 332 
Craio’s Wife 289 
Creaking Chair, The 80 
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Plays Performances 


Crooked Friday, The 21 


Cyrano de Bergerac 


(Revival) 96 
Dagger, The 5 
Daughter of Mme. 

Angot 8 
Dearest Enemy 286 
Devils 29 
Devil To Pay, The 11 
Don Q., Jr. 

(That Smith Boy) 34 
Dope Z 
Dove, The (Revival) 48 
Down Stream 16 
Dream Play, The 27 
Drift 15 
Dybbuk, The 120 


Easter, One Day More 28 


East Lynne 35 
Easy Come, Easy Go 180 
Easy Terms 15 
Easy Virtue 147 
Edgar Allan Poe 8 
Embers 25 
Emperor Jones, The 


(Revival) 35 
Enchanted April, The 32 
Enemy, The 203 


Fall of Eve 48 
Family Upstairs, The 72 
Find Daddy 16 
First Flight 12 
Florida Girl 40. 
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Plays Performances 
Fool’s Bells 5) 
Fountain, The 28 
Friend Indeed, A 16 
Garrick Gaieties 43 
Gay Paree 190 
George White’s 

Scandals 171 
Ghosts 34 
Girl Friend, The 103 
Glass Slipper, The 65 
Glory Hallelujah 15 
Goat Song, The 58 
Good Bad Woman, A 

(Revival) 64, 
Grand Duchess and 

the Waiter, The a1 
Grand Street Follies 148 
Great Gaisby, The TZ 
Great God Brown wal 
Great Temptations 38 
Green Hat, The 231 
Greenwich Village 

Follies 180 
Gypsy Fires 16 
Half Caste, The 64, 
Half Naked Truth, The 10 
Hamlet 68 
Hamlet (Modern) 88 
Harvest 1l9/ 
Hay Fever 49 
Head First 6 
Hedda Gabler 59 
Hello Lola 47 
Henry IV 8 
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Plays Performances Plays Performances 
Holka Polka 21 Love and Death 6 
Holy Terror, A 32 Love’s Call 20 
Houdini 45 Love City, The 42 
House of Ussher, The 56 Love "Em and 
Human Nature 4 Leave ’Em 152 
Hush Money 56 Love For Love 
‘ (Revival) 16 
Importance Of Being Gove In A! Mist 7A 
Earnest, The 50 : 

Lovely Lady Pal 
In A Garden 73 Lucky Break, A a 
folanthe 66 Lucky Sam McCarver 29 
It All Depends LO ala Balle 146 
Jane, Our Stranger 4 Lysistrata 8 
Jay Walker, The 16 ; 
Jazz Singer, The 303 te In America ir 
Jest, The TC eae 
John Gabriel Borkman 7 Makropoulous Secret 88 

Mama Loves Papa 25 
Joker, The fe esa M 
June Days 84, Be aaa et 120 
Juno and the Paycock 74 © rites OEE Nantes 99 
Wan oES 7 Man With A Load Of 
Kiss In-The Taxi, A 103 _ Mischief 16 
Kitty’s Kisses 46 Masque of Venice 15 
Kongo g9 Master Builder, The 76 

Master of the Inn, The 41 
Lady’s Virtue, A 136 Matinee Girl, The 24, 
Laff That Off 263 Mayflowers bl 
La Perichole 8 Me 32 


Last of Mrs. Cheyney 
Last Night of Don ~ 
Juan 16 
Little Eyolf 8 
Little Poor Man, The 37 
Little Theatre 
Tournament 5 


Merchants of Glory 42 
Merchant of Venice 54 


Merry Merry 176 
Merry World, The 9 
Mixed Bill, 

Neighborhood at 


Money Business 14 
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Plays 
Monkey Talks, The 


Moon Is A Gong, The 


Morals 

Morning After, The 
Move On 

Mud Turtle, The 


Naughty Cinderella 
New Gallantry 

Nica 

Night Duel, The 
Night In Paris, A 
Ninety Horse Power 
Nirvana 

No, No, Nanette 
Not Herbert 


Offense, The 

Oh, Mama 

Oh, Oh, Nurse 

One Man’s Woman 
One Of The Family 
Open House 
Outside Looking In 


Paid 

Patsy, The 
Pelican, The 
Pinafore 

Polly 
Pomeroy’s Past 
Port O’ London 
Princess Flavia 
Prunella 

Puppy Love 


Performances 


98 
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Plays Performances 
Rahman Bey, Fakir 24, 
Rainbow Rose 53 
Raquel Meller 38 
Right Age To Marry, 

The = fos 
Right To Kill, The 16 
Romantic Young Lady, 

The 25 
School For Scandal, 

The (Mrs. Insull) 85 
School For Scandal, 

The (Special Tyler 

Performance) i 
Schweiger 30 
Sea Woman, The 32 
Servant In The House 12 
Sex 59 
Shanghai Gesture 155 
Shelter 16 
Solid Ivory 32 
Something To Brag 

About 4 
Song Of The Flame 194 
So That’s That 2 
Spanish Repertoire ll 
Sport Of Kings 23 
Spring Fever 56 
Square Crooks 122 
Still. Waters 16 
Stolen Fruit 96 
Stronger Than Love 49 
Sweetheart Time 143 
Sunny 309 
Tale Of The Wolf, 

The 13 


610 
Plays Performances 
Taming Of The Shrew 8 
Tangled Lives 30 
These Charming 

People 107 
Tip-Toes 194, 
Trouper, The 24 


Twelve Miles Out 
Two Orphans, The 32 


Unchastened Woman, 


The 31 


Vagabond King, The 
Vanities, Earl Carroll 
Virgin, The 57 
Vortex, The 
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Plays Performances 
Weak Sisters 31 
Weak Woman, A 49 
What Every Woman 

Knows 74 
What’s the Big Idea 23 
When You Smile 49 
White Cargo 

(Revival ) 16 
White Gold 16 
Wisdom Tooth, The 139 
Wisecrackers, The 13 
You Can’t Win 2, 
Young Blood 73 
Young Woodley 260 


PLAYS THAT HAVE RUN OVER FIVE HUNDRED 
PERFORMANCES ON BROADWAY 


To June 15, 1926 


Abie’s Irish Rose... .1748 


Pyehtnin vere se ae ss 1291 
Tes Bate ae oe oe 867 
hie Kirst Year......... 760 
Seventh Heaven..... 704, 
White ‘Cargo. 0.2..." 702 
Peg O' My-Heart=... (602 
Bast, IseWestas- eye 680 
Trenewet nce tee 670 


A Trip to Chinatown. 
Rain 


Dive iele 10.8 ste Neil's ele ierls 


Is Zat So 
Adonis 
Kiki 
Blossom Time 


Sally 


4) (0) Gp ae 6 0) 6) ae) 


The Show-Off....... 
The Music Master... 
The Boomerang..... 
Shuffle Along....... 


WHERE AND WHEN THEY WERE BORN 


Abarbanell, Lina........ BevbiN «sais a see aa 1880 
Abbott, George.......... Hamisburg, N. Y....... 1895 
Adams, Maude.........: Salt Lake City, Utah... .1872 
Adelaide, La Petite...... Golnoes IN hy on deus 2 1890 
Allen@ Violasees).. <8 Pe Huntsville, Ala........ 1869 
Ames, Robertheit os. i. Hartford; Conn)! ))2. : 1893 
Anglin, Margaret........ Ottawa, Canada........ 1876 
Arbuckle, Maclyn........ San Antonio, Texas... .1866 
Ariss, George): sc... London, England....... 1868 
PARED ULIays fecae sete «3 Hamilton Ont... 3. 2 1869 
PANEL NINO. acs sie tee 6s DYFACUSE, INGEN. sn. See es 1880 
Aiwall= Lionel. 3.200 6 8 Croydin, England...... 1885 
Bacon, Frank. .........' (California seene ce oe 1864. 
Bamiter, Pay it... 3x0 kes Los Angeles, Cal....... 1892 
Barbee, Richard......... atayvettess Ind /2er eS: 1887 
Barrymore, Ethel........ Philadelphia, Pa.v-.... 1879 
Barrymore, John........ Philadelphia, ‘Pav... .’: 1882 
Barrymore, Lionel....... London, England....... 1878 
Bates, Blanche.......... Portland. Ore.) oc 2.. 1873 
Pee NOTA GL nos aces oe Milwaukee, Wis........ 1880 
Beban, *George: 22°... 01.2: San Francisco, Cal.....1873 
Beckley, ‘Beatrice........ Roedean, England...... 1885 
Beecher, Janet........... ChicavGreall tcc. cs 1884 
Belasco, David.......... San’ Francisco, Cal...... 1862 
Ben-Ami, Jacob......... Minsk: Russia... :....°- 1890 
Bennett, Richard......... Cass*County, Ind:.....’. 1875 
Bennett, Wilda.......... Asbury: Park, N. J....... 1894 
Benrimo, J. Harry...... .San Francisco, Cal.....1874 
POC Er LIVIN: <2 sre pate sss FURS Beye isles « oysis te 3 1888 
Bernard, Barney......... Rochester, N. Y........ 1877 
LTC ee clot 1 Daa ee Birmingham, England.. .1863 
Bernhardt; “Sarah:...... Paris, Frances... .... . > 1844, 
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Bingham, Amelia........Hickville, Ohio........ 1869 
Binney, Constance........ Philadelphia, Pa....... 1900 
Blinn, Holbrook. «5... ; San Francisco, Cal... ..1872 
Boland, Mary... <<. 5.0 aes Patrol ong ncaa 1880 
Bordoni, Irene. « 0»)... Paris, Francesa. oiscon 1895 
Brady, Alices. oot adesh New “Yorkitne. lwo tle 1892 
Brady, William A........ San Francisco, Cal...... 1863 
Breese, Edmund......... Brooklyn, Ni, Yiahsee on 1871 
Briat,--Donald. iy.» «:5y-,0 91 Sto Johns, Net past as 1871 
Broadhurst, George H....England ........- Bf « ie) 
Brine, Juba arcsec St Lois. iacelere Bs cadets 1895 
Bryant, Charles/tms.. - 5:03, Enelagd ei. itacive sae 1879 
Brooks, Virginia Fox..... New ) Yorks, cses.4h38%. we 1893 
Buchanan, Thompson.....Louisville, Ky. ........ 1877 
Burke, Billies. fegetant ese Washington, D. C...... 1885 
Burton, Frederick........ Indiane Won sees: gate 1871 
Byron, Arthur... 52 %-..53 Brooklyn, NiaVawedd> oo 1872 
Cahill, Marie. . s.206s. <sereeoae Brooklyn, N. Bb vapintwee 1871 
Gantor, Eddies. ....5,.%.5..5 New) Or. Sten ase 1894, 
Campbell, Mrs. Patrick...England ....... «+: 1865 
Garle,. Richards... 9% = ve.tc Somerville, Mass....... 1871 
Carlisle, Alexandra...... Yorkshire, England... ..1886 
Carter, Mrs. Leslie...... Lexinston,. Kyata. 42 on 1862 
Catlett, Walter... on. ¢ San Francisco, Cal...... 1889 
Cawthorne, Joseph....... New: YOK. . iohicnut huey 1868 
Chaplin, Charles Spencer.London .............. 1889 
Chatterton, Ruth......... News; YOrkKss.\. 43s ofh ae 1893 
Cherry, Charles... .. England ia. 3¢¢acks coe 1872 
Claire. (nase c.<sieceeae Washington, D. C...... 1892 
Clarke, Marguerite....... Cincinnati, Ohio....... 1887 
Cliffe, H. Cooper..........5 4 England... .sficele. bese 1862 
Clifford, Kathleen....... Charlottesville, Va...... 1887 
Coburn, Charles ec aicscak Macon; Gas niamndhs cee 1877 
Coghlan, Gertrude....... Erieland \:., 2.5: Semaine 1879 
Coghlan, Rose........... Petersborough, England.1850 


Cohan, George M.........Providence, R. I....... 1878 
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Cohan, Georgette......... Los Angeles, Cal....... 
Collier, Constance....... Windsor, England...... 
Collier,” William... .s2. IN@w PX OPKiai eee teins 
Collinge, Patricia........ Dublin, Ireland........ 
Collins, -Josewees. bce London, England..,.... 
Gonroy,.Frank./22 iis ne. London, England...... 
Cooper, Violet Kemble...London, England...... 
Cornell, Katherine....... Berlin hy, ct ere ee 5 
Corrigan, Emmett........ Amsterdam, Holland... 
Corthell, Herbert........ Boston; Mass.0055....% 
Courtenay, William...... Worcester, Mass........ 
Courtleigh, William...... Guelph, Ont. eee). 28 
overs ane... 6 eres Boston; + Mass... 
Crane, William’ H........ Leicester, Mass......... 
Crivets etranks, 5.06.3 . 2% Boston; Masses 33 
Crews, Laura Hope...... San Francisco, Cal..... 
Crosman, Henrietta...... Wheeling, W. Va....... 
Crothers, Rachel......... Bloomington, Ill....... 
Cumberland, John....... Bits JONES IN. oss Ries 
Dale; Margaret... .......< Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Dalton,) Charles). 2. ..10:!s:. Hinglentds22%..2. eens’. scut 
DalywArnolds. osc. New Yorkie... Senn 3% 
Warnes, Vranksd set. «su Dayton, Ohio sais hs 
Dawn, dazel -au7:% <4 dash Ogden, Utah... 08 ae 
RIGVeRL GUN. tablets fs 58 Minneapolis, Minn..... 
De Angelis, Jefferson....San Francisco, Cal..... 
Dems wliaes: . saws ee + St. Paale Minne). 06% 
De Belleville, Frederic...Belgium ............. 
De Cordoba, Pedro...... News Vorks: cet is ee 
Dickson, Dorothy........ Kansas Citwe. 95.6 0 
Dillingham, Charles B....Hartford, Conn........ 
Dinehart,) Allan. .occitire. Missoula, Mont........ 
Ditrichstein, Lee......... Temesbar, Hungary..... 
Dizey. Henry. EB...) 0)....s%ace Boston, Mass.......... 
Dedsen, John E... 350%. London, England...... 
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Dolly; Jennie: ..<sen4\ Hongatye.ncsaneee a 1892 
Donnelly, Dorothy Agnes.New York............. 1880 
Doro; Marie... a. Sires Duncannon, Pa.......° 1882 
D’Orsay, Lawrence....... Emp land; iswiae ssh ae ote 1860 
Dressler, Marie.......... Cobourg, Canada....... 1869 
Drew, John Wigtns: «it Philadelphia, Pa....... 1853 
Drew, LOwisee si issn wick we New Yorks@. Pik te 1884, 
Druce, .Herbert:....... -.. cat Biigland: (aceeth ite iee 1870 
Duncan, Isadora......... San Francisco, Cal.....1880 
Duncan, Augustin........ San Francisco, Cal... ..1873 
Bann, Kyoma.riets. snes Enaland > sstien Ys fel 1875 
Dupree, Minnie.......... San Francisco, Cal.....1875 
Duse, Eleanora.......... Vigerano,, Italy... asa 1859 
Eagels, Jeanne.......... Kansas City, Mo....... 1894, 
Hames, Clare; 7.40 acGh Harttord; Conn: Wiese 1896 
Eddinger, Wallace....... New Yorks sediae. je 1881 
Edéson, Robert. ..2<ieetwe Baltimore, Md......... 1868 
Elliott, Gertrude......... Rockland, Me.......... 1874 
Paliote, \ Wlaxine,.. 3 sey. cee Rockland, Mea. 2. 4.6% 1871 
Elliott... Willvam «2412 bee Boston, Mass.......... 1885 
Elliston, Grace........ ts) Wheeling, W. Va....... 1881 
Hitsler, .Eihe.. . s.iaees a Philadelphia, Pa... 21... 1898 
Eltinge, Julian,..:ae> eee Boston, Mass... #2 1883 
Emerson, John... . iv Sandusky, Ohio. ..etaek 1874 
Errol, Leone <<. 2 lnenee Sydney, Australia...... 1881 
Ewell.” Lois:..< tices Memphis, Tenn........ 1885 
Fairbanks, Douglas...... Denver, ' Colo.% ..atvaae 1883 
farnum,.. Dustin. <....ce. 5 Hampton Beach, N. H.. .1874 
Farnum, William........ Boston, Masset) sii 1876 
Farrar, Geraldine........ Melrose, Mass......... 1883 
Faversham, William...... Warwickshire, England.1868 
Kealy, Maudenaal® . xn len Memphis, Tenn....: <2 1883 
Fenwick, Irene.......... Ghicago,. 1117.4 Seeece 1887 
Ferguson, Elsie. ..3 22... New. York... cx.ckten gay 1883 
Fields, Lewis..-... .. <2ins New York...: cv.cle cep 1867 
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Findlay. huthie. 2. ethshe New. Viork-0ce nce 1897 
Fischer, Alice........... Incliatiaas... ct? ¢ > se 1869 
Pisher,, Lolacmmrs welcs0 th isiicazo,. Illaecthea: Ce 1892 
Fiske, Minnie Maddern...New Orleans, La....... 1867 
Fontanne< Lynn. 5.004. 2 London, England...... 1882 
Forbes-Robertson, Sir J...London, England...... 1853 
Foy, Edward Fitzgerald..New York............. 1854, 
Frederick, Pauline....... Boston, Mass.......... 1884. 
Hrigenz9, MLPixiess stn 6. 6% Cincinnati, Ohio... ..2< 1870 
Frohman, Daniel........ sandusky, Qhiotn:. «sas 1850 
Fulton,.,Matides <4. ins Sit. Lois; Mosc. ita aacees 1883 
Garien, Mary ies . ees vaiss scotland =|. 3.5 sjeee ts 1876 
Gaythorne, Pamela....... BD RIAN sens. Asa ofafie cb Se 1882 
George, Grace... 0... 0c UNG WRX OL Koa ecto eee 1879 
Gillette, William......... Hartford, Conn... ....: 1856 
Gillmore, Frank......... NeWiad OL kiiausceneen oats 1884. 
Gillmore, Margalo....... Balan 5. ssa aheireien 1901 
Mlaser etl. 0. ce'siiela Allegheny, Pa..c:...: 1874 
Gleason, James.......... NG SY OLkN sc cneor ite «2 1885 
Glendinning, Ernest...... Ulverston, England..... 1884 
Gottschalk, Ferdinand....London, England...... 1869 
RECUR ETC (cia sia.ins «0-0 =s's's Middlebury, Vt.........1883 
Grey, Katherine......... San Francisco, Cal...... 1873 
Hackett, James K........ Wolf Island, Ont.:..... 1869 
Haines, Robert T........ Mauncie. a Indses acc t00k 1870 
Hale, Louise Closser..... Chicago, (lance. fans 1872 
Hall, Laura Nelson...... Philadelphia, Pa... 20.2; 1876 
Hamilton, Hales... 3:6: Topeka, Kansas........ 1880 
Hampden, Walter........ Brooklym, NscY. <2. 1879 
Hanson, Gladys.......... Atlanta, Ga. acme ¢ 00s 1887 
Harding, Lyn... 2 000 DEWED OLE oes caiesnietsetats 80 1867 
Hawtrey, Charles........ Eton, England......... 1858 
Hayes, Helen... 9002 Washington, D. C...... 1900 
Hazzard, John E......... New... Yorks: ote... oan 1881 


Hedman, Martha......... Ostersund, Sweden...... 1888 
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Hegeie, O,.P.. i; .febce.epaisttalia |. ce cse eet 1879 
Heming, Violet.......... Leeds, England........ 1893 
Hérbert, i Victor..ta cee Dublin, Ireland. 2i.c.c2% 1859 
Herne, Chrystal......... Dorchester, Mass....... 1883 
Hilliard,. Robert..2. 208 Newey orks cneds.d..<isicen 1857 
Hitchcock, Raymond..... Auburn aN. Yoewsnuke 1870 
Hodge, William......... AibicnjoN aay: sitawskie. 1874 
Hopper, DeWolf......... New -Yarkrewiiiy ce nee 1858 
Hopper, Edna Wallace...San Francisco, Cal... ..1874 
Holmes, Taylorie- 2acees Newarks..N. #4) .ataes . eS 1872 
Haward,.Leslient,..a005%. London, England....... 1890 
Hubans, Eileetic.: tex << Loughrea, Ireland...... 1895 
LULL, . LORI 5 arie - ote ote Louisville, Ky. oc... 0% 1893 
Hunter, (Glenn. Ai .»..200s 2 Highland Mills, N. Y...1896 
Illington, Margaret....... Bloomington, Ill....... 1881 
lnvang, Isabelicetens «2% Bridgeport, Conn....... 1871 
Tew ii, Maveu eid. aeeen Whitby,:.Onteisat...280n 1862 
Janis, Elaie iiss dite fe ee Delaware, Ohio........ 1889 
ook. Clatatpanina.: ue ene Jersey. CityjuN! Jancoute 1890 
Uoldon;, Al Graras.§ . lees Washington, D. C...... 1883 
Kalich,. Bertha:e asiees cs Lemberg, Galicia....... 1874 
Keane arisen :<« sicce8 Michiwar 55 ao. < +3008 1885 
Keenan, oF rank » c2sids.. 8 Dabuque, Td. engi. ..ser 1858 
Keightley, Cyril......... New South Wales, Aus. .1875 
Kennedy, Madge......... Chicago Ubi? canes. 1890 
Kerrigan, J Muska Gs Dublin, Ireland........ 1885 
Kerr, Geoffrey.......... London, England...... 1895 
Kershaw, Willette........Clifton Heights, Mo.....1890 
Wosta,. Tessa icux..do% +21 Chicago, - Ul iveioal. tems 1893 
Kruger, Otto. 2c es. tame Toledo; 3 Oss. ee ee . 1895 
Lackaye, Wilton...)..:... Micsinia® <6 >.aveieiee - - 1862 
Larrimore, Francine...... BRGSS1A Sic ic acto deletes ante 1888 


Lai Rue, . Graces. icra Kansas City, Mo....... 1882 
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Lauder, Harryenr. 252.0% Portobello, England.... 
Lawrence, Gertrude...... Pncland’ .. 70 Gn ate 
Lawrence, Margaret...... Drenatony Nifio cca 
Tawton, | biases’. feccd sss Louisville, Ky... 
| Os G6) | (Ee Cs Diroisitett. conite comics 
LeGallienne, Eva........ London, England...... 
Levey Eine. 2. ¢ shies San Francisco, Cal..... 
TC WiseeN Gers ss 2 fs tees ike Gilda ARS ee 
Lewis, Mabel Terry...... London, England...... 
Lillie, Beatrice...........Toronto, Canada....... 
Rots; Cecilias es sae": CMStOWe es sc ce eee ea 
Loraine, Robert......... Sean y 63% ee ec kere 
Lorraine, Lillian......... San Francisco, Cal..... 
MGUEL CNEReN 6) o> ais oe cc Amsterdam, Holland ... 
Mack, Andrew........... Boston, Masse. cactus. 
VERO P WW LLLATOss.cs 6. s o-dcses Ontario, Canada....... 
Mackay, Hisie.., . oa ..< London, England....... 
MacKellar, Helen........ Watiad ae. 4026) cinte cle ce 
OPT ea Dea Ue el RE Newt Of ke. 2 ino ee on 
Mantell, Robert B........ Ayrshire, Scotland..... 
Marinoff, Fania.......... ilissia en oe Morice 
Martvale, Philipii.. 032: Thtiaweaow cece ete 
Marlowe, Julia.......... Caldbeck, England..... 
Matthison, Edith Wynne..England ............. 
Maude, Cyril. oe) 30: London, England...... 
McIntyre, Frank......... Ann Arbor, Mich...... 
Mehae,.Bruce..7 05. 20. Ridiatescss er ee. 
Meighan, Thomas........ Pitsburens basse ue. < 
Metha, Nellie...7 2. -... Melbourne, Australia... 
Mettish, Fuller s... 200%. Hetandss.. chore es te 
Mereer, Beryl . os #2 es Seville, Spain; :....... 
Riiller Henry 0 cones London, England...... 
Miller, Marilyn..... 0. 0< Findlay, Ohio 52:90)... 
Mitchell, Grant.......... Columbus, Ohio....... 
Mitare(Hajos) 3s. 0... 2 Bmtapest. ssw sce es 


Moores, Clara..s.22.%:. mOmaha: Nebit. ieee. st 
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Morris, Glardsc¥. ak ..»eToronto, Canada. ....«< 
Murphy, Tim: <2.) cbse Ripert, “Vigsese oe aie 
Nash, Florence.......... ‘Freys cook < ohne actos 
Nash. Maryiss i601 see SPEOV, DING ca ees aia 
Nazimova, Mme......... Crimea, Russia. <2 3. bs. 
Nielsen, Alice........... Nashville, Tenn........ 
Norris, William......... News Works -vcnra stan 
Olcott, Chauncey........ Providence, R. I........ 
O’Neill, Eugene Gladstone.New York............. 
ONeill Nanées5 ag ew ens Oakland: Calta s.ca 3 
O’Ramey, Georgia........ Mansfield, Ohio........ 
Painter, Eleanor... «<< [OWA Seu > Deemer has 
Pawie, Lenox. cv.n ee: London, England...... 
Pennington, Ann......... Philadelphia, Pa....... 
eters. ROD ALS oe acces Paris.) lal. etait sauce 
Pretiord: Mary... <.8 ROPODEG da coke atte are coe 
Post, Guy Dates: ..... 0° Seattle, Wash.......... 
Powers, Janes [i573 Newsy ork! 28sec 
Powerstlvrones ac. = 13 « London, England...... 
Rambeau, Marijorie.......San Francisco, Cal..... 
eed. TIOrenGers nsec, Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Rennie, James........... Toronto, Canada....... 
Revelle, Hamilton....... Gibraltary2e. oe 4.serek 
Rickards Amy. 0) 21+ age Boston, Mass. . 25:4. 
Richman, Charles........ Chicago; We va eae 
Ringe Blanchies ©... 5.0% <a Boston, Mass... .:.4:%5-<4 
Kings Frances 20.40) .hceuue New ‘Work., Wz-4.fo) sie 
Roberts, Theodore....... San Francisco, Cal.... 
Robson;- Mayes. sted Australia 5... ckbaet ids 
Rogers, Will:..-sc5 eich Oklahoma -2h.dncsh on 
Rosse: Thomas pW cosine Boston, Mass.......... 
Huben, Jose,...2aess some Belgium}... hee ee 
Russell Anniesccn. soir Liverpool, England... 
Russells Lillian vi. Clinton, Ohios.7 oi &: 


Ryan) Mary.es ico. New"'York?\)..., ayia 
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Sanderson, Julia......... Springfield, Mass....... 1887 
Santley, Joseph.......... Salt. quake | City: sce cae 1889 
MAIV OL, MLV Yee ct Sin sk anesivs London, England...... 1897 
CNet Erliste sts cells Vienna, Austria........ 1879 
Schildkraut, Joseph...... Bucharest, Roumania. . .1896 
NGOtte CYTibar rin. wake ss Dreland si dum. <n enue 1866 
CATS LOLA. «6 5 eters, cous 0% Brockway, Mich........ 1873 
Segal, Vivienne. . wise. Philadelphia, Pa....... 1897 
Sebwiyn, Bdgar. von. sacs Cincinnati, Ohio....... 1875 
Serrano, Vincent......... INGWEY OF kul: cate acct a6 1870 
haMuON + PANE. 5 soe ie.0 Cambridge, Mass....... 1867 
Siwen Mary. so o.scnc mote se Wolfeboro, N. H....... 1860 
Shepley, Ruthin. . v5.50. INGER OPK 000% thevoty sonst, 1889 
Sherman, Lowell......... San Francisco, Cal.....1885 
sianey, Georped.. 2.0 Newer) OPK edt at 1876 
Sitgreaves, Beverly....... Charleston... Css.3-.,%:. 1867 
kiamer, VOUS. . 6... actrees Cambridgeport, Mass.. .1857 
Sothern, Edward H....... New Orleans, La....... 1859 
pom, Huildass. aie kin. pists lie a sre eects ops sails 1875 
DEANE. ROS6decdivern 2 ocsiee Montreal, Canada...... 1872 
Starr, Frances’ « &..4 sees Onontas -NigaXinetthe ss onsee 1886 
mrovens,.; emily, . gecesi Wet sy OTK ajecere sreheyee lence 1882 
Bone Pred. ...). 3.60306: Denver Colossus. 06 ows 1873 
Taliaferro, Edith... ....5. Boston anaes De amen < 1892 
Taliaferro, Mabel........ News VOlkon. Sherscie 1887 
Vareuay, Eva «3... ess Middletown, Conn...... 1878 
Taylor, Laurette. «.)0:5)53 INGWaeY OLR. csheilisel barede 1884. 
eae Alm A... 06 ..cateolese:s POR OR re Male cnc ctacens 1892 
ee OLIVE... «sais Susuae awry un INE d OPS ae 5.205 atti tate 1894. 
Templeton, Fay..is..01t Little Neck Ark... 0: .... 1865 
Meta tet... 0h! «, celeste Coventry, England..... 1848 
Thomas, Augustus....... Steeoutee NOs. mca oe 1859 
Thomas, John Charles. ...Baltimore, Md......... 1887 
Dumey, Frank. . os 6235.4. Philadelphia, Pa....... 1878 
Tobin, Genevieve........ IEW OF ki... auiniteterages 1901 


Doma, Vivian. «..« .ssie% » New York.........440- 1903 
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Toler; , Sidney oi... ....Warrensburg, Mo...... 
Trevor, Norman......... Calouttay tin ceeeees eke 
Troex,- Ernestss oot. .cie8 Denver; Coloinc 4 wR 
Tynan, Brandon 3/00. .4/0 Dublin, Ireland........ 
Uline: Lenore. scasees oy. New Ulm, -Minn.cio2 4: 
Valentine, Grace......... Indianapolis, Ind....... 
Varesi, Gilda se? .tieiace Milan italy vs.itaee rons 
Victor, Josephine. 3:23 «« EIGHDAry Faison swale 
Wainwright, Marie....... Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Walker, Charlotte........ Galveston, Texas....... 
Warfield, David......... San Francisco, Cal.... 
Warwick, Robert......... Sacramento, Cal....... 
Ware, Helens? 072s oe San Francisco, Cal 

Weber: Joss. . 32s SR New Yorksox 7s 3i20 28 
Welford,~Dallas ia. s5 «2 Liverpool, England.... 
Westley, Helen.......... Brooklyn; NWYae0. 3, 
Whiffen, Mrs. Thomas....London, England....... 
Whiteside, Walker....... Logansport, Ind........ 
Wilson;« Francisi.t74 225% Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Winant, Forrest.......... New #X Orkissarvn eerd Bde os 
Winwood, Estelle........ Enaland eins stee!es 
Wise, Thomas Ax . 7... oo England wate eae es 
AV ODOT C26 ys e535 4 os Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Wycherly, Margaret...... Enaland vi. cas- diet hen 
Wyndham, Olive......... Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Wyant Edetierenn se vt 04 Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Labelle, Flora’ t<.:%./'2% Ve Constantinople ........ 
Ziegfeld, Florenz, Jr...... Chicago, «LL .:5-caeots 4 


NECROLOGY 
(June 15, 1925—June 15, 1926) 


Henry Vogel, actor, 60. A character actor of many 
years’ service in legitimate theatres and later in 
pictures. Died, New York, June 17, 1925. 

Richard Field Carroll, actor and dramatist, 59. Associ- 
ated with Lillian Russell in “The Brigands,” 
“Poor Jonathan,” etc. Born, Boston; died, New 
York, June 26, 1925. 

Max Hirsch, theatrical executive, 61. For twenty-seven 
years treasurer of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; later with the “Music Box Revue” on tour. 
Died, Blue Point, L. I., July 23, 1925. 

John J. Morrissey, actor, 70. Had a hand in establishing 
first Orpheum vaudeville circuit; was with Hav- 
erly Minstrels. Born, Detroit, Mich.; died, New 
York, July 24, 1925. 

Jenny Lee, actress, 75. Starred western territory in 
Shakespearean repertoire; later in vaudeville, 
Courtright and Lee; finished in pictures. Died, 
Hollywood, Cal., August 4, 1925. 

Florence Smythe (Mrs. Theodore) Roberts, actress, 47. 
Well known as Florence Smythe for many years. 
Later in pictures. Died, Hollywood, Cal., August 
29, 1925. 

Tom Dingle, dancer, 38. Famed as an eccentric dancer 
after successful appearance at Friars’ benefit in 
1912. Previously in vaudeville. Died, New 
York, September 6, 1925. 

Kate Meek, actress, 87. Played in support of the old- 
timers, Edwin Forrest, Edwin Booth, Joseph Jef- 
ferson, Charlotte Cushman, etc. Later was in 
Lotta’s company for some time, and still later a 
Frohman actress supporting John Drew, Maude 

621 
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Adams, W. H. Crane, Otis Skinner, etc. Last 
engagement with Nazimova in “Marionettes.” 
Died, New York, August 3, 1925. 

William T. Clark, actor, 62. For many years on legiti- 
mate stage; last engagement “The Mongrel.” 
Died, Brooklyn, N. Y., September 14, 1925. 

Holman Clark, actor, 61. Prominent on English stage 
for many years, notably in the Barrie repertoire; 
the original Pirate Hook in “Peter Pan.” Died, 
London, September 7, 1925. 

Ada Lewis, actress, 50. Prominent as a character come- 
dienne for thirty years. In Harrigan and Hart 
company she originated the réle of a tough girl 
that she later played in many productions. She 
had been engaged for the current production of 
“Sunny.” Born, New York; died, Hollis, L. L., 
September 24, 1925. 

Eugene Sandow, strong man of vaudeville, 58. Toured 
America, first for Abbey, Shoeffel and Grau, 
later under management of Florenz Ziegfeld. 
Born, Germany, became British subject; died, 
London, October 14, 1925. 

Horace D. James, actor, 72. Prominent in the George 
Cohan companies for years, notably “Get Rich 
Quick Wallingford” and “Hit the Trail Holli- 
day.” Played with Warfield in “The Auctioneer.” 
Died, Orange, N. J., October 16, 1925. 

John Tiller, dancing master, 71. For over fifty years 
the head of the famous Tiller dancing schools in 
England from which many units of eight and six- 
teen girls each have been recruited for American 
productions. Born, Manchester, England; died, 
New York, October 22, 1925. 

Lucille McVey Drew, actress, 35. Widow of the late Sid- 
ney Drew. Popular playing opposite her hus- 
band in many screen comedies. Died, Hollywood, 
Cal., November 3, 1925. 
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Charles A. Bird, manager, 70. For many years a Shu- 
bert executive. Born, Lockport, N. Y.; died, 

; Hornell, N. Y., November 11, 1925. 

Hugh Antoine D’Arcy, actor and manager, 82. Gained 
fame as the author of the poem, “The Face on the 
Barroom Floor,” published in the New York Dis- 
patch in 1887. Born, France; died, New York, 
November 11, 1925. 

Clara Morris, actress, 77. For many years at the head 
of her profession in America. Began her career 
in Cleveland when she was thirteen. Played in 
many famous stock companies and was long a 
star under Augustin Daly’s management. Born, 
Toronto, Canada. Family name Morrison. Died, 
New Canaan, Conn., November 20, 1925. 

Preston W. Eldridge, minstrel, 71. Long associated with 
Lew Dockstader, “Honey Boy” Evans. Son of 
Aunt Louisa Eldridge, for many years prominent 
in actor circles. Born, Philadelphia; died, New 
York, December 13, 1925. 

James O. Barrows, actor, 72. Once leading man with 
Adelaide Neilson. Later played with Barrows 
and Lancaster in vaudeville for many years. Died 
Hollywood, Cal., December 7, 1925. 

Orme Caldara, actor, 50. Prominent as leading man of 
Jane Cowl’s companies. Died Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., October 21, 1925. 

Barbara La Marr, actress, 30. Prominent in moving 
pictures. Died Altadema, Cal., January 31, 1926. 

George V. Hobart, playwright, 59. Wrote the librettos 
of many musical plays and dramas, including 
“Experience,” “Wildfire,” “The Wild Rose,” and 
“Sunny.” Born, Cape Breton, N. S.; died, Cum- 
berland, Md., January 31, 1926. 

Edith Browning, actress, 51. Prominent in musical 
comedies. Died Baltimore, January 26, 1926. 
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Carrie Clarke Ward Brown, actress, 64. Began career in 
Lawrence Barrett’s company, supported Nat C. 
Goodwin, William Faversham and others. Later 
in pictures. Born, Virginia City, Nevada; died, 
Hollywood, Cal., February 6, 1926. 

George Middleton, manager, 81. One of the founders of 
the Kohl-Middleton firm and the Orpheum cir- 
cuit of vaudeville theatres. Born, Boston; died, 
South Pasadena, February 14, 1926. 

Echlin Gayer, actor, 48. Prominent in companies sup- 
porting Ethel Barrymore in “Captain Jinks,” 
Cyril Maude in “If Winter Comes,” and Nance 
O’Neill in “Stronger Than Love,” his last engage- 
ment. Died, New York, February 14, 1926. 

Ida Jeffreys-Goodfriend, actress, 70. Began with A. M. 
Palmer’s stock company, 1876. Later joined 
Daly. Died New York, February 16, 1926. 

Leonard Grover, playwright, 92. Author of “Our Board- 
ing House,” a comedy that first brought fame to 
Robson and Crane. Also an operatic impres- 
sario for years. Died, Brooklyn, N. Y., March 
7, 1926. 

Victory Bateman, actress, 60. For many years promi- 
nent ia touring and stock companies. Finished 
in pictures. Died, Los Angeles, March 2, 1926. 

William H. Burton, actor, 81. Prominent in the theatre 
for sixty years, playing in support of Joseph Jef- 
ferson, Maggie Mitchell and Charlotte Cushman 
in Washington and many engagements on tour. 
Finished in pictures. Died, New York, March 
15, 1926. 

Jacob P. Adler, actor, 71. The leader of the Yiddish 
theatre in New York for years and known inter- 
nationally as a Jewish tragedian. Died, New 


York, April 1, 1926, 
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Henry Miller, actor manager, 68. For fifty years promi- 
nent in the profession, playing in support of 
Helena Modjeska, Adelaide Neilson, Mme. Jaune- 
schek, Clara Morris, etc. Became leading man of 
the Empire Theatre Stock Company, New York, 
and later was a star in his own right for thirty- 
five years. He helped to write “Heartsease” and 
“Zira.’ His more recent plays included “The 
Great Divide,” “The Famous Mrs. Fair,” “Pas- 
teur,” “The Changelings,” and “Embers.” Born, 
London, England; died, New York, April 9, 1926. 

Harry Ashford, actor, 68. Prominent in support of 
Cyril Maude for many years. Born, London; 
died, Whitestone, L. I., April 10, 1926. 

Harry Bulger, comedian, 54. For many years a popular 
co-star with the late Sherrie Matthews, in musical 
comedy. Died, Freeport, L. I’, April 15, 1926. 

Jeffreys Lewis, actress, 69. Prominent in the older stock 
companies, at one time playing leads opposite 
Lester Wallack at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, 
and on tour. Gained fame in “For-get-me-not,” 
“Diplomacy,” and similar dramas. Played in 
support of William Faversham, John Drew, etc. 
Born, London; died, New York, April 29, 1926. 

Rida Johnson Young, playwright, 51. Author of many 
successful comedies, including “Brown of Har- 
vard,” “Naughty Marietta,’ “Maytime,” and 
“Little Old New York.” Born, Baltimore; died, 
Southfield Point, Conn., May 8, 1926. 

Dave Christy, minstrel, 73. A popular singer and come- 
dian, playing in the old days with Harrigan and 
Hart, McIntyre and. Heath, and later in “The 
Heart of Maryland,” “The Old Homestead,” “San 
Toy,” etc. Died, New York, May 15, 1926. 

Ada Dow, actress, 79. Played in support of the old time 
stars and served as coach for Julia Marlowe. 
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Took Shakespearean company to the Orient on 
three tours. Died, New York, May 19, 1926. 

Donald Robertson, actor, 66. Prominent in the classic 
roles in the ’70s and ’80s, and since 1908, a 
pioneer in the art theatre movement in Chicago. 
Born, Edinburgh, died Chicago, May 20, 1926. 

James Burrowes, actor, 84. Played in support of old- 
time stars, was member of Boston Museum Stock 
company and in original cast of “Dr. Jeckyll and 
Mr. Hyde,” supporting Mansfield. Died, Lynn, 
Mass., May 20, 1926. 

Harry Leighton, actor, 60. Many years prominent in 


classic and modern drama. Last played in “Three 
Wise Fools.” Died Bayshore, L. I., May 30, 1926. 
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